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PREFACE 


The lint between comparative and descriptive ethno¬ 
graphy is now very definitely laid down, and in spite 
of the occasional citation of illustrative parallels here 
and there, especially in the footnotes, it is to the 
second class that the present work claims to belong. 

The work is essentially a compilation from many 
sources, but differs from most books of that kind, 
first, in being based to a very large extent on 
materials hitherto unpublished, and accessible only 
through private channels of information, and secondly, 
in having been constructed with special knowledge of 
the subject and in a critical spirit. The need of such 
a work has long been felt by all who have interested 
themselves in the subject, and will be obvious to 
any one who glances over the Bibliography contained 
in the present volume. 

The method pursued by the authors, and the 
peculiarly heterogeneous nature of the materials at 
their disposal, have made it impossible to present to 
the reader an invariably harmonious and ordered 
narrative in a uniform and attractive style. Instead 
of this, he will, however, have within the compass of 
a pair of volumes the whole substance of whai has 
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been written about the Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula by dozens of explorers and observers in 
scores of more or less inaccessible or obsolete books 
and periodical publications, supplemented by and 
critically collated with a great mass of the most 
recent original material collected on the subject. He 
will find in this book many facts, but few hypotheses: 
at the present stage of our study of these races the 
collection of definite data seems to b«r the most 
immediate duty, and such theories as are her*- pul 
forward are intended to suggest lines of research for 
future explorers and students. 

The work has grown under the hands of its 
authors. Both had spent some years of their lives 
in districts partly occupied by Pagan tribes in the 
South of the Peninsula, and had been attracted to 
the study ol their peculiarities primarily by the fact 
that some of these aborigines spoke strange non- 
Malayan dialects. In default of any record of their 
antecedents, it seemed that the problem of the past 
history of these races could be approached most 
readily from the linguistic side: and though a more 
comprehensive survey of their physical and cultural 
characteristics has somewhat modified this view, there 
is no doubt of the importance of the evidence of 
language in this connexion. Both in speech and in 
blond the races dealt with in the present work are, 
however {except in small and comparatively circum¬ 
scribed areas), mixed and diverse, and it ts only by 
unravelling the different strands which enter into 
their structure that we can hope to understand them. 
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With this end’in view, the several parts of the hook 
dealing with their racial and cultural characteristics, 
which had originally been arranged under Lhe head¬ 
ings of the various subjects dealt with, were entirely 
rewritten upon a phylogenetic system, so as to throw 
into relief the differences which separate one race 
from another; and In the part dealing with language, 
the several distinct dements of which their dialects 
are made up have been analysed in considerable 
detail One great difficulty which besets a student 
of this subject. is how to reconcile the sometimes 
apparently conflicting testimonies of anthropology 
and philology: while not assuming to have found the 
explanation, the authors of the present work claim 
that in laying bare some seeming contradictions in the 
evidence, they are ctearing the ground for the recon¬ 
struction on a sound basis of the early history and 
ethnology of an important part of South-Eastern Asia. 

It is not. therefore, solely as a monograph on the 
particular tribes specially dealt with that lhe present 
work claims to he regarded, but also as a necessary 
preliminary to a general scientific survey of the races 
of Southern indo-China and the Malay Peninsula. 
Resident as they have been for untold centuries in 
the Peninsula, these pagan tribes nevertheless have 
much affinity with some of the wild races of Indo- 
China, and thus form a link between these two 
regions. Moreover, the Malay population of the 
Peninsula presents characteristics which vary very 
distinctly in different districts, and in some parts it 
contains a strong strain of aboriginal blood, so that 
VOL 1 
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an investigation into the wild races is an essential 
preparation towards a scientific study of the Malays 
themselves. The authors hope that the mate rial 
they have collected will serve as a basis upon which 
may be reared a more systematic and accurate study 
of all the races of the Malay Peninsula. There is 
great need of a thorough survey of the Peninsula as a 
whole, from the point of view both of geographical 
and ethnological science and of industrial and eco¬ 
nomic development, 

Such a work should be undertaken by the 
Governments of the Straits Settlements and the 
Federated Malay States, disposing as they do of 
ample revenues which they have always shown them¬ 
selves ready to spend freely on objects of material 
utility. Whereas the Governments of British India, 
the Netherlands Indies, French lndo-China, and 
even that enterprising novice among colonial adminis¬ 
trations. the American Government of the Philippines, 
have done, and are doing, a great tied in the way of 
promoting the scientific study of their respective 
countries and peoples, the Governments of the Malay 
Peninsula have as yet done very little in that direc¬ 
tion. The matter appears to have been overlooked, 
owing to the pressure of other business. Yet, apart 
from the high scientific value of such investigations, 
there are not wanting signs of the times that point 
to the supreme importance to European Governments 
in the tropics of intimately studying and carefully 
considering the peculiarities of the alien and less 
civilised races committed to their care. There has 
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been, of late, in more than one quarter, a dangerous 
tendency to elaborate and Europeanise administrative 
and judicial machinery, and pari passu to lose touch 
with native ideas and customs, to push the native 
gently but firmly aside, and to impose upon him all 
manner of well-meant but complicated regulations, 
which he cannot in the least understand, and which 
often run counter to his social and religious principles. 
A more intimate study of the people of the country and 
their habits or life and thought is urgently required in 
order to avoid the growing danger of estrangement and 
want of sympathy between the rulers and the ruled. 

In such a survey of the Peninsula it is to be 
hoped and expected that the Government of Siam, as 
the suzerain of the Northern Malay States, would 
co-operate. Indeed, some of the preliminary work in 
that quarter has already been done by the Cambridge 
Expedition of iSqq-r^oQ, which visited the Siamese 
Malay States by the special permission and with the 
active and generous assistance of His Majesty the 
King of Siam, It was during the course of that 
expedition that the whole of the recent information 
relating to the Negritos of the Northern States, and 
now embodied in this work, was collected, as well as 
the material contained in the progress reports of the 
expedition to the British Association (Anthropological 
Section, 1900, 1901), and a very large mass of Other 
anthropological matter, as yet unpublished. 

The title of the present work, which had been 
provisionally fixed as “ Wild Tribes" or ** Wild Races 
of the Malay Peninsula," was finally cast into its 
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present form because it was fell that the point of 
religion {as between Mohammedan and non-Moham- 
metlan) was perhaps a belter dividing line, on account 
of its definiteness, than the vague, indefinite, and 
perhaps undefinable. quality of wildness. 

The title-page bears the names of two authors, but 
by far the greater part of the book {including the Intro¬ 
duction) was written bjr die one whose name stands 
first, the special task of the other having been confined 
to writing the part dealing with Language, together 
with the Appendix relating thereto, in the second 
volume. Each author has, ;is far as possible, revised 
and checked the work of the other, but the ultimate 
responsibility of each is to be apportioned to his own 
share of the book, 

Moreover, though the authors themselves have 
contributed the greater part of the original material 
which the book contains, they are indebted to others 
for a considerable amount of hitherto unpublished 
information, which has greatly enhanced the value of 
the work. Their acknowledgments are particularly 
due to Messrs. D, F. A. Hervey, C.M.G., H. Clifford, 
C.M.G., F. Emetic, A. Grubauer, C. D. Bowen, 
N. A nn a n da l e, H. C. Robinson, G, B. Cerruti, and 
H. Ling Roth, the Rev. H. E. Luering, Father \V\ 
Schmidt, Professor Rudolf Martin, and the Councils 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society respectively, for information relating directly 
to the aborigines of the Peninsula and their lan¬ 
guages; and to Messrs, A. Cabaton, A* Laval I ue, the 
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kite P. Odend'hal (whose early death was a serious 
loss to the cause of Indo-Chinese research), S, H, 
Ray, G. A* Grierson, C.I.E., E. H. Man, GLE„ Sir 
Richard Temple. C.I.E., W. L. H. Duckworth, and 
others, for help in connexion with cognate or allied 
races and languages. Several officers of the Govern¬ 
ment Service in the Malay Peninsula, particularly 
Messrs. L. Wray, junr., A. Male, id. N. Ridley, and 
F. W. Knocker, have also been kind enough to read 
portions of the book in proof, and have contributed, 
as the fruit of their experiences, no small amount of 
material in the shape of comments and criticisms. 
Mr. A- Cabaton was good enough to read the Com¬ 
parative Vocabulary in proof, and his intimate know¬ 
ledge of several Indo-Chinese languages enabled him 
to enrich it by many valuable etymological sugges¬ 
tions. To him the authors are also indebted for 
access to the unpublished material of Messrs. P. 
OdendMtal and A. La valine. 

For the illustrations, which form a notable addition 
to the value of the work (the greater part having 
been taken specially for the occasion), the authors 
are also indebted to the help of many hands. 
Mr. T, J. M e Grt*gor has contributed (at his own 
charges) the largest part of the original photographs; 
others have been lent by Messrs. L. Wray, A. D. 
Machado, A. Hale, G. B. Cerruti, W. P- Hume, 
F, W. : Douglas, T, Gardner, F. F. Laitllaw and 
Professor R. H. Yapp (the two last being members 
of the Cambridge Expedition), F. M. Elliot, R, F. 
Arnott, and others, who cannot all he mentioned; 
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while to Sir W. Hood Treacher, K.C.M.G. (formerly 
Resident-General of the Federated Malay States), 
Sir John Rodger, K.C.M.G., Messrs, E. W. Birch. 
H. C Belfield, Cecil Wray, D. G. Campbell. 
F. J. Weld (Residents of the several States), 
R. N. Bland, recently Acting Resident Councillor of 
Malacca, H. VV. Thomson, His Siamese Majesty’s 
Assistant Adviser in K slant an. A. T. Dew, and G, C 
Be I Jam y. the authors owe special acknowledgments 
for their kind assistance in helping to get photographs 
specially taken for use in the present work. 

For permission to reproduce certain published 
illustrations, which were needed to explain the work 
ol Other writers, the authors are indebted to Professor 
A. GrLInwedel, to the General Council of the Royal 
Museums (Museums Administration Department), 
Berlin, the Council of the Berlin Anthropological 
Society, Dr. von Traeger. Mr. H. Singer, the Editor 
of Gbbus , the firms of Georg Reimer, Berlin (pub¬ 
lisher to the Royal Museums Department), Friedrich 
Vieweg und Sohn, Brunswick (publishers of Gfakm). 
Gustav Fischer, Jena (publisher of Martin's Inland- 
stcttittn?), as well as to M. A. de MortiUet (for per¬ 
mission to reproduce the illustrations from L'Homme), 
to Cambridge University (Museum of Archeology 
and Ethnology), for photographs of the Skeat collec¬ 
tion. to the Council of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Council of the 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and to 
Messrs. Lambert and Co,, photographers, of Singa¬ 
pore. To Messrs. Stanford they are indebted for 
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permission to reproduce their map of S.E. Asia, to 
Dr. P. Geiger for a map showing the Distribution of 
Ipoh, to M r. F. F. Lmdlaw for help in the arrange¬ 
ment of Part 1 ., and to Mr. N, W. Thomas for much 
generous assistance in the revision of the proofs, and 
for the compilation of the Indexes, 

To these and many other willing helpers the 
authors hereby express their most hearty thanks ; 
anti they venture also to anticipate on behalf of their 
readers a high appreciation of the unselfish and 
public-spirited manner in which these numerous colla¬ 
borators have contributed valuable material towards 
a work that has not been undertaken in a commercial 
spirit but for a scientific purpose. 

Lastly, acknowledgments are due to the publishers 
and printers for undertaking the work in the same 
spirit, and executing it in a manner which it must be 
left to the reader to appraise. The date of publication 
has been repeatedly postponed by the recurring ill- 
health of one or other of the authors, and this has, of 
course, thrown an additional burden on the publishers, 
to whose forbearance under these trying circumstances 
the authors feel that special recognition is due. 


Anput 1906. 


W. W. SKEAT. 

C. O. BLAGDEN. 
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T«t authorities enumerated \n ihe folLowing tin JUS of can±M: qf a vising value, 
into which the iwnonal equation 1 r> a large eat™ enreji, iwvtfMs k is possible 
til make a Rtiq^ cLu.u&cUHJn which ttffl,y be qf service lu inieqdrq^ jttuJentL To 
begin with* it should be [wtfedy evident th.nr F .1 hhr.,igh [he work Aoise by rhqw; 
writer) whr* luive wtltudlj- lu *1 kl] ea^rknoe IS of unmeusmiiliSy "reulcr Impor¬ 
tance in quEsliqni of lief itwm any. even ilku very besj, vrruk <if hornc-stnying writert 

CJJS W, yti in rmppcl t 4 riedwctioca from, »1 til Ltd joeiitiGc tjaUuml t-J ttuiM 

facts, I lie hume-Maying undent, with hit easy mki to libra™* ruhcoidi, 
luboratvR», 4 IfJ eAta tdenUBc (q*nliiHery T buddi tlw tacld at a *iny great 
ulnuiiwg& It ii necessary to draw attention to thi* pdinr f bnnaa the fall 
uicaiuic nf ctpJOKC tai be give® |q any juuUaiki psul rjf the cnalmll hettr got 
together eannoc other* t*r be property arrived a l Brnailiy ^miking, tbtti* the 
entire ictfcsef WlUct* here PCCmdraJ may be briedy cluaaiiifcd jj fallow* 

(*) Wificn with Extent e?q*erlejv:e, Muduiicng m-i mity cavernman official* bat 
Europwn mi^nuffai (chiefly Jrrnch Roouijj Catholic), pUnLmi eaiJ 
minm, to whom may lie added * few scientific mah who hove acquired 
™c tWd-knoWleflpt 

(l | Set-iintEfin- men ha we no local SieM-knowttiJge, but who jxigwh other 

ndronfiiigcA, a* abort 

tO Travellm wUFk*iI any idcntiJic 1 milling, and! at the Mine time without any 
adequate 1 ml kr^vHeda^ These might welt l« expected So l* mete 
dlttOtemfl t»f M iMn’l’NStV tun taking their W«k n* h whole* i ant 
glad Tu (pc able to Stale lhat+ ih^ia^h they have flaArlr Wise 1*1 ldund?J*i 
Bun an? fewer of ifttw I ban might be cq^rial 
The foregoing trntAfkl being duly borne in mbit!, J have neat Ei> point i*lt 
thsu 1 hr hm dttfn itwdy 1 of the Wild Kacea of the Malay PqninslilJLliiAy be divided 
tdnntljitKiual^ fn=m sn hulorkal pt^ins oJ“ vicw + W Hive* main u 

fetlah uf defdqpmenl r— 

Tile rim of (hoc ^rBtfeaeovnv, rvntghljr speaking* the ^ri: Eudf &f itrt: nineteenth 
eeuimy, fnnvi 1^00-1850^ Tkb ftefM cuataioj iht: nonjc of uO jyitctiiattcrlly 
irairwd antlmpolo^ur^ aint itre evidence coUcctmi |tfn.img ita duration reji^ B|«.n 
the obaernlkmi of vtrfau* *Me but, a aiodem point uf view, tJ^mpaiaitrcly 
untFkfard tZumpmm qt^enrar^ among whoitt miy Sc meJitioc^i, Sir Starm'^d 
Itatlln. til* fwtiiutef or SpfiiJapot*, Wiilkm Moiideu janitor of the ilhtofy *T 
^umiEfA, a Ma 3 svKi^;li-h and EogHth-Maiaj Diet*;in«y* -nd other wwkth John 
Leydcu (tiao^bwuf uf Ihc Muloy Amuhi, bi'lih Cuwfuad Ui moil j:*ol 3 Bc WTircr 
\m muirh Ihrlmeil j.i ejei^* to Ittmidf in specaiaiiqu}. Jnfm AeuI-omd 
I mil hi 1 1 qf stK •' O/ilniilcnuludu “J, i b _ J. L'^Ui. Olid UculciLiiil Kcwbdbi, all of 
^hnirt did m!trtr |>owt pinnAf work in ihe ewty *Uyv 

The -a&jrul ivHod rtmi fro Hi the y« 185a (** iboat iSifct At the very nit* 
wt of Thii period sht (fire hu time, rtnutrkaldy} mdea^ setmatc, ind Tqlomfimtii 
writing* of), it. LogTin, huted m die nutit m hU own jssraonal 
plocaUhe 1 indy of these race* on an Altogether higher plane. Al the -amc rime 
iherepoiu of Etavclim Mkc IliklLtrhp-MacUj, Miii l^djclla Sifd tehc tiller lit a 

It wilt of cssutbc be mnnhexed ibai 
Elw P»vt!iKui?i« dominatiun wliich ccm- 
mcriecd wilh the aiptnraof Maineqnbjr 
<!'Albuquerque it! 1 Jil t was tcmjquled 
Iry I heir lo^ of MaEuccu to rhe Dntch 
Sa who ended it Ui rum to 

E&ybiid try irtai v 

VOL* 1 »» ^ 


1 Ifi thii innKfein *te#dy 1 ate not* of 
&rufic* InEliwicd the few sratferdl 
totitts frora Duicfa nHirea (bcfefi l]ic 
1 liipl" .rf kjJElt =,,im firm 1 refly h ftl Bgim fl 
wrrten lacb li Ooudinhb do Eiedli, 
rthi* ii (he 'mly H^ue ^ii llir^f eatly 
flulboitties thal m Killy worth (piolhi^. 
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W 4 t onlyl. Mtftfuuo. -«nd (It H<K£«J 1 , with t>K gre*t *■«* 

irf vjl’i,iinibrranU^ coBccioi «n dm nnr Umi by Hrm h KhM Cyclic 

.1! Ihc loot) (iovcfnsienl^ among* whom irwy !* menJhrti*l ^ r.litll W 

Swrtfcttteiti.llty**! M-Sjui, 11*™*. C- Wtamy, A, G. QunfAclJ. =*J 

UH1«, MJTCttfd the attenliOft of European 4nthrO]*logim Mil 6lln«f tbjoug*' 
vTrio^ dufintl* mil. the ««k* Of Wdu, Mdut. De Qua*?* *«! A. H. 

Kf1 The third period. *blci tt*y be d**eril«d m having, tutnl fw.ro ebtrot ibe J(» 
1S90 to the ttfiffl! day (1506). ii <fi»itngw»jwd try lh* &rt Iltai.lttnng ttieuwae 
Htutol the rooH eminent anlhtopoluCMl* of Lcn>t*r, mwe espeailly wflrfittiMiy, 
have Ihonfltlvrt other personally or through I heir n B rnt» liken *ft «tl« Rl‘ t'| 
The wr.,k of ilKpurj. At the sun* little the WttHiem work dobe by the MTOMl 
eLunellS during (lie 1 WO lurcedtog period* Wft cmlWd «*l ptnlly «Jf 

ntSbi.J, l^roatd w„y. Mdfcr. Kctmll, a. D. Marino, m,) Cerruti ; 
ituretcnteitTe of the oowoflieifti element during thU period thoukl t« tfeciallf 
mLioiwI the dime ..f Mr. Meb™ AnMndife. Law of BalU»l CoW^e, Orford, 
an,! nnr CunK*r of Ote lndr*o Mtwairo at CilcwK*. Ml. AnruimUfc WM look* 
uroiiriil to She i'eniraSiU an * member of (he Cambridge Espeditii* of tS 99 , ■» 
htta stftee collected much valuable material <m hil Kim (ircmmri the mail. «<*» 
wotk being gwen in Ftsoenli Malay«i*a f«mi) ie petal of <* mtre ladk, 

hnvc iIk: wresJtet uhSJJQrlJEJtt ttf ibccthuoftrit; third nulem!! ami ixitr^ Splbl&eri 

■hiring ilbU petifld wr* l^pesllfff Hj Vfcfltfuu£St^citi< Atiii n *U is in * jnt ^ 
of lliu very that one of the chief difficultly ‘daltafc 

with ihh pcri«a ^ \ !rt f. ^ tlEf Jn “ 

V tl . ^W .^cYwaL, whosi Chrisican TWme lb givi^ " lt ™ t " 

l»y * ^w|) ^ I«ilm^ nMhf^pdopjta -f BwM {the R H iklf 

Vticbi>* Slifttilia, honied 1 ^ Viitfcw WtEf), in mSh tht tM-iLm 

11 imTJinianS) Kthw^raphica! MjHaim, to Eiadmikt ft J^Hoenatfe itwly of Ibc 
\Vilii K.i— uf ihe Mi-Iav rauzmili. Frc*m ilw vucryyug)i«i'^mAi 

(,. r?r ,i- risctii ikmuJifii in mjntKy itrwi tkmbi, ami hli ek>Jc uika ^.»l! 
evesi lab- dm^Ctcr wceC CfitkiE^l ind Uc arrived under ilia 

ef Europe^ ere^tcsi ^ >** *7^ bbndf t « f iaun pe»c f w * 

-■ rwfcvtu ’ yirt tic hirtt^tir pawned, flu bis own work ihowTi p m? 
or limittiic ultarimKllI*. t«l flntld Have lull m ri^lt uny wjft of oen.i^.ic 
lh\c U Ridley, who ktaeW him well, itsrl with whom hr stayed, Jravtly 
d^blefE, in rrBolhm with whether hii tea™ W€M ftaby Vi^fcao 

^ C¥Ctai ni idl and told me ihai he h*il *J Iran *a prawiuibiy o» Now 
01 tin, PSvmsco. I III dialcet W*s - ^riely fit she 1 o^^/' *|, s ^xerntt X ■ / 

i]i- tittluii mft&ty ; he WH- tmcduCalfd «wl igmiruiE m nrany Wayi H> a quHei 
,t enyifkwhte degm?. On 1 he ^sihrr hand. He had ir*vdied dirnsiincly Hit uuoy t»»ta 
t-f Lhrf wikI 4 p arid hr wo a fair ol«™‘ef. MaflTn, wtm ™ Hi l^sris tn bllow_ 
nr« Vauphan - Steve til 1 iMs in Ehe M*Uy Pcriint^tn, with Um iA|nH oh}cn >.d 
hk f«adiy* dlKrgn him with ihe love tifeia^craSiuO N i's own uhf.u hJ 
auakd no wiiritfi reflerSlcmi fcn iWMAiloft wilh Rjffifi of Hh nul CTfri l t w 
Ilj rhr -tieriE s-nd dEgkvtliy uf hl» wumkrhqp Bud uje:hud> i?f eoMectin^ 

(■^e Mkflin, p*£« 170 «W- J- Th' were no (bubi due in the taAm*l 

iTinlrV mF the ™rip 'jmj hij bve of idl-gjmrlSaliim. and inlhwoLac of the liiicr he 


i There hm ^iHCriUy i#™ tn t-thet 
the world 1 icridmcy dk- 

enfflt *0 ftpetli of ^ bmi when 
made by nbiftuita, bol 1 *m kbit to 
»^y lhat m She Mjdty r^tdaiok ihe 
»oik dcjiic them has In llm main (in 
»f«rc f/oric or moojrefpihtia dc*M with 


ib the trill) teen acfumcp unliiiuHil| 
ioii hcifrinl. TI 11 * lm also tiOTrn the 
ox Id BrlLb>t Nofth Borneo arid Swa- 
will, where the mime sound pkKteering 
work -iritompUshpil by the nihrinnary 
dement has been irfti^cd lo tiy tlrooke 
b-o* [c. IJajt ftnfh, *f, Ht,). 
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(Hi/ himself Jutvc been deceived, but what hax most ferae tri) fani the cavtliS he 
has tamed m a wrivwi* ttuiklU b hi* [rpiitmlhim j. tcUci of afttif-dlndtf 41 yarns, 
which Certainly hart sametliing of the true Gllberiun ring about thcm^ttEld 11 li no 
this flirt t \uA hu wu*iT artvetvdy affected the upinkm of hi* wtiflt. K-ctefi liy 
mare Ih&n one mninm/ of rtMwbftg. Some of hi* jsshics* I have t**u inform l-iI. 
were capital, nml Vauglun-$Eev-Ji± W-l* a born KUJmtt*r+ x Vet kuJr»lfc 
Martin fpfi^e 174) him^Sf hailates La deny thttl ihm fMJ be Still tone isfoe in 
Vaughan^Sterra* 11 triiimuiMH " eo nmiunki lintti (of com*? with the juovifiQ that 
they must be most artfully unit eniiratlly lumdie-J *sd lifted frwsri an expen 
point of view, before I hey flta be viialjr resided ^ LnjfcierLrt for the ojinpaiatis c 
Cthad&cbt} ; arul hi. conchifmn in, that if ** chminMu from I he emiuutl left 
behind by Vaaghm-St&wiis *H:l= icsay bo iLyfed the ' 1 accrtlicirtl" uf lib iwra 
6incy ( ItirffL- must yet alwayi Ik kft user ,1 foLmdatiofi of nlmihle feai the 
urdiectcnn of wllkh wilt remain V a^han-Siei'Si]*' ^martent c> ■ olfftl'i Vm lo the 
anbtecL of our impliryh 

Ll u witb thil View (whkl-. H Hut >d tiui l feta to asMchlc 

myself* hut 1 nay here explain llvil in older In miiw the Tt*[kr awl. the Sitj-ienl 1 
have taken the prccWlrtitm of having the tnwiirobMitfced: 01 inure doubtful porttau of 
YaughamBtcWtlV material (such a* Ml fcmAiki On 11 iCKCmtun/’ wtlfch* Shfiogh tn 
my mind hrTpclessly wide of the muL are imp* lain la wit) ret b impllcr 
type* except [ncuta pi balsled fjuCk OE portion* of a particular ninECal. tn which 
instance* alEenlicm b drawn 16 the dfiOUbl or umccurtle puitiun ha ibet fodttHfe- 
An exception Ed Hits Ircauacrt had CO be IWiJc in the chapter on lp BranUirt 
Aif f H wtanfl to avoid the peipUPa i aJtrtftathjn nf small aftttUrge type, the itotuful 
and miconohomted: pas^ge* fave been cr>chw 4 in wpiatt l?m:St«ts* « Iew 
« pkiin«d in lhe taL If U 1 il^jhe hrtc ti( 4 >?J that 1 gcneiaJ rule, 

tiuoocfeonjt my own (f.r. tkw ntm-ltnpiislic) ptKltOll of ll:ia work (Party L'lU - 
Eadesivc) Uken the appr-Ttsdly at eorteiiing mUEshe^ and an-* 

unify It i|» cl I r j|ictllitK «f nsllvc wonli, though otherwtse adhenng ilb d»dy ■- 
]»siih3r to the exact woniing of ihe Enlv^u'iL^h Wish mgafti Ui ilte itfartitfi, 
it- ihfttlld be burftc in, mlod th*E in dealing with the Senmng itf FCcdult. the Paogan 
(where -W itaiLipd.^ I he anil Beaiai of (hr K-lulIb L-? nj’ ’• 1 diV.iLci Eo -^riai'^uTt 

t mn u'riUng from my tmo cijm: iLcncea 1 DO foot lafcicnCra Ihcicforc aTr given* 


1 A few hulatice* <4 iht mica m 
cmhroqdcred by VattEhlft-htcvcm are 
gewn a* evidence wul kin^Wli tP rea. 
ilenti in the Malay I tn i nuU U : In New 
Guilts a wbiA* iribc he w« kt(t^ 
Wtlh wxrc maasacTeil by A rival tril» F 
Vnmji]raii'fitev am hinuiekf esaphig loibr 

Fly River ihuiing down it Far EhfW 
W£ek> clinj-liEkg 111 a drifting U%. and 
fe^hig *m raw €*h that bo ouighi wiih 
hit hnrnb n he slnfted by.—He tu 
al ruling in the hing'vbtU in a earmlbal 
Uud in the %teth Fadfiti ami - ipDei- 
iriy r (teachery F iLq>i willi Itli futrL wide 
aps.it on the pUuwf and W«iK*ii where 
hit feel iticruld have Uteii; hip fol^ighl 
w^ptilwl, U 4 t midnighl an:au>hv 4 d 
crmhcij into (he unuccupied part of the 
j.il(rrtr F and Jumping op, he foun-d htnt- 
reir prereniid^ hir pLs|o) at the b«d of 
hLi royal hoit^tk »** in Bumla/,. 
and goE tiimtclf cariied. dsi^uitoJ uJ a 


into the ttcrcd and InviolftUfi 
cbd^iffD i«l lhe Tpwtn -rf Silcfltt In 
aider to have ihc opportunity of relect- 
inj[ ai leisure the rkpE of a Fat*«i 
beim; frfi^ed pmnliilon to ret«fn H 

he inn da iht doorkeeper ilmuk with a 
bquk *>f whiaky that he litul hy btPh 
And so forth, and s-> fijnK SppsII 
wonder that hit proFii£MOual pp pri li l^Oft 
went hy tile board, more at 

be breugbi fpTrtci Ceylon the name of an 
art in infictiafi M-arcely, H al|» inJww 
lo limi be «md in Ilia SlsHiw, \et 
rjf prtifriVon a 3 dT-fTi who have 
iloue work, nJrlHiughthey msfhm 
suflhtd frcim a limilftr hate 

fim b«f» unooflunoEk and If wc mnspom 
nine p3f[ of Vau^bwi Sfevrni'wEirk with 
.i’jL^hcr T and ibr whole with ihe work 
Of alher observert, Wt thall find vuin- 
eienlly «jsbciusi w ] noofs of hit geumtl 
good Efliill in the ben llist be recorded. 
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[ft all FS *i 3irT th* mJeieWCc EU die ainliuthy quoted h. given Ji the tool of ihr 

p^r f (hough Id the cw af an obriouily tcisimQtd er n*minr ihe ffetef- 

en^e hi 3 tiot ftf <oun« been pul *! the fool of o*viy j!*ge hot nt uii table Interval! 
only, whfefe will wily uptuin shimselv!-^ The noik* howrvti, haa gr^wn 

tonridfrahly ithjJur my hajid*, *ud hero and them it has Wen nrctumy to nuke 
coitlsc^Ii ijir< i Off oven to add n Litem 3 in a fetiftefte, wtodl ahouhl, OHoly peaking. 
hrn Wen ilUOfpmleiJ in the loiL Ft* dtu Mid ibf toy other *horteombjtp in 
dealing with the material 1 m trn'y plead ihni I hart done my best, aqbprct to 
the very gre*t v. t Mffivo limitation! thol Imrt! Condi dob ft! the wotV ffforn trail lo 
finish, ft mm: not: ha Rkigotwn Thai part r>f the naifiii! in this 1->.■•. h.i, come 
fcm Pit 4d paruphlela uitl journal* wtllicu by iruvdJera. in nearly adl the 
important Lan^l33i-eH of Europe, SOini of which contain hutih-rui ■ typographical 
error* ami III her mistake* du4 in tfcneu igunnura of Malay, vhkh Jwrt hrir 
Wiyr corrected- 

H imLji remism l« si^raath •«■ the nittl emiatru suJ diilinipiiMiptriJ nf -d! ihc 
BOthropOk^iaU that sdnACi: ltf» yot sent oat to Study the many vexed qutstion* 
QCWHCtnt) with ItWKS ra^& t refer tooiy friaad Rudolf Martin whirfe srwfludiettlaJ 
tuul epoch-making rcnrk (T>b l&luxtemraa di:r Mlkjifichnn Jiidliimdh the fim 
Lif [Li Vein !* mu pnhUnhfid at Jem by Gustav Ftwhfl during ihc pcul year. 
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INTRODUCTION { Environment) 

R)ne of the most important of the ^eograjjiiicai aspects of the Malay 
Sen insula (wiik ii saay take its running from Tavoy 10 Sing#pore) 

It Its shape, which is that of a long-necked bottle or an Indian dub. 
Barrow towards ibe upper extremity, bulging at the L-enire* and tipci- 
%!* again ai the lower extremity* rhe neck of die bottle or dub at 
narrowest point in the north (the Isthmus of Kmw) measure* but 
Biitty-five miles from to sea n at its broadest (the belly of tile 
Eoitle), St is still under two hundred miles across; hence* in spite 
Inf its great length of roughly a bout a thousand miles from north to 
feotiiK there is no spot, even in the hu interior of the Peninsula, 
[which is as much as a hundred miles from the sea. The result ts 
[that the Malfty Pcnin&tila, though distinctly forming a port of the 
[Asiatic maintain k takes on the thatxcterfstic* of an island rather than 
those of the continent to which it incidentally coheres* and in most 
| respects should be properly regarded as fanning an integral port d 
the Malay Archipelago. Regarded iram another aspect, the Malay 
Peninsula Er m once a causeway of colossal pra|K?rtiflfii* and a bre d; 
water- In the farmer capacity it connects the land forum of the fhuru 
and the flora (and evert the geological strata) of the Astatic main 
Hand with forms occurring in the blonds of the Malayan Archipelago, 
[with several of which, including. Uio and Ungga* i&mka, Billitoiu 
[and Sumatra, it is known to hove been once geologically connected. 

I In the Latter* it deflects what might be the normal coufre of the 
trade of the Far East* some hundreds of miles to the louilwastward, 
towards ilte opiator and the c [inter of great tropical tiknda at 
j which the Malay Archipelago consists.. The actual course of trade 
therefore follows the ooast-Iitic of the Malay Peninsula through the 
Strails by way of Penang, Malacca* and dmgapotci the hrst and hurt 
of which certainly appear *o be as canventent spot* for rebels pro¬ 
ceeding by tht* route a* any that could have been chu&en. At [he 
same lime the descriptions of the ancient glories Malacca, even 
if we allow forcor^idcrablecKa^gCnaiioii on the part ot the chroniclers* 
leave no doubt us to the leality of its farmer impor[ance, and but 
for the silting tip of its harbour there appear- hut little reason why 
the former Queen of those iseui should now sit brooding over her 
ancient fame. Hut apart from these three |which, after ail. 
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are 10 ft great extent more of the nature of porta of call than linn ini. 
end apart, too, from the fast-growing commercial importance of the 
Federated Malay States, by far the greater fortiori of the Peninsula 
is null much cm off front the world, and knows os little of ft as, to 
quote the homely Malay simile, the 11 frog under a cocomn-ilidL" 
Hence, in spite or the recent great devrioptnerna both of planting 
and mining, perhaps two-thirds of the entire country is aril) fl im 
openedand remains covered with the tropical growth of centuries, 
forced in its utmost development by the hot and h tun id climate result¬ 
ing from its insular character ami equatorial position. 

With regard to the character of the country itself, a glance at 
the map wifi show that the backbone of the Peninsula consists of a 
range, or rather system of ranges, the source of the innumerable 
small rivers and streams which drain and irrigate the country from 
end to end. and the chief of which give rheir names to the several 
State of Kedah, Perak, and Selangor on the west coast, to Vnuini, 
Kelmitan, and Trenggann on the east, and m johot at the southern' 
most Krtrctmry, The bills, which are steep and savage, being clad 
with jungle to the very sky-line, itrminnte in not a few plate* in tugged 
and precipitous peaks, several of the highest ol which are upwards 
of 70oo to Sooo feet high. Their formation is chiefly of a granitic 
i ha meter, with quartz and quartiose veins, which on decoin position 
yield the eatenitivc marmiferous, and to a minor extern auriferous 
deposits that have been worked with such conspicuous nieces in 
the alluvial plains. It is chiefly cm the foothills, where there arc 
unoccupied, that the wild aborigines make their home. They are, 
however, also found in small scattered comm unities on the hills 
of the main ranges, up to a height of even 3000 feet out! ritoie. 
Though caws are fairly common, especially in isolated limestone 
masses la the northern (art of the Ptnuitula, the aborigines do not 
os a rale Irtqufcnt these, preferring the rock-shcltere, which me not 
infrequently the haunt of the Semang. The alluvial land which 
1,0 11 l!,e fo01 n( bills and in stretch^ along the coast, has 
c^ry nppr.ituiKc nf having 1>uen foimcriv covered bv ihn sea, and 
indeed in this respect the obserenttkwi of science art at one with 
aboriginal tradition, which asserts that the sea in farmer times 
washed right up to the base of tire tDouauin*. TJ* alteration of 
the Coast line itself is continuous and extraordinarily rapid On the 
eaBtcm coast, which is subject to at. annual bOBtiuMniem from the 
reilcra of the China Sea, hurled aptnst it by the full sledge-hammer 
force of the north-eagerly monsoon, the fierce tide* that met un 
and down the coast are continually forming long, narrow b m nf 
Band parallel to the coast, each end of which keeps growii* Ul| 
it reaches a point at wlueli the mast-fine curves to meet it, when a 
narrow mouth perhaps re all that « lcf f . -ph, Kinh js an 
oratmur phenomenon like tire Inland Sea of Sbgom, which has 
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been formed! erectly in the manner described, and measures about 
si tty miles in length by about twenty ih ihe broadest part ; the upper 
pm of is Is fresh water and *he low pan salt, and in most ports 
i: is so siitdlow as to he dimeuk of navigation, except for tile native 
canoes or boats specially comirucLed- The Cape of Patani is 
another example of one of these long iantly peninsula:; [i measures 
about four miles in length. 

The western roast is protected from the full force of the south 
western monsoon by the Island of Sumatra, which forms n natural 
break water, and give* (o ihe Strain of Malacca the character of a 
vast river or la let With every tide the Strait* fill from the ojjeti 
sea, the (ides lifting to n height of between twenty and thirty feet. 
Here and there, at intervals along the western coast* for many 
miles along the coast of the Malacca District, as well as -it the northern 
and southern extremities of the coast tine of Selangor, extend 
im^nificcnt expanses of sandy bc-it'h, fringed hum and these by 
cjch lueue paints, hut more generally by what look* a! first : ;ht 
something like a row of Lirehes* in reality the Catu^nv^ or 41 she- 
oaktree of Australia. Here, more especially os: the shore of 
Koala L^ngot, iheit favourite haunt, wander from time to titne rare 
scattered pottles m the 5ea-jakun + the women baking for the small 
fry in the hot and shallow waters, the men spearing rarorsbdls. 
or digging out mussel* with a quick twist of their jungle-knife from 
among die roots of the u api-ajH JJ trees, or collecting cockles and 
other bivalves whose tracks and haunt* revealed theiiiscW to the 
initiated eye alone in the bright and smoking 

In spite of these and otlier most welcome bleaks in the 
monotony of the mangrove, however, there is less open coast on 
this title nf the Peninsula than there is on the eastern, and almost 
AJiywhere thr serried rank- of mangrove trees can lie -jtin, working 
iheir way out from the river-mouths irUu the sea, s heir network of 
prong like roatt checking the dispersion of the soil continually 
eroded and carried down by the wash of the tidal rivers and build¬ 
ing it up with continual accretions and by sensible gradations into 
higher and finder hanks. One of the chief causes of this alteration 
of the coast-hnc, which although it is gaining on the tea in places, 
b in others losing pound wilh equo] rapidity, is undoubtedly the 
velocity of the rifies and the continual alteration in the set of the 
marine currents. For the alteration of the geographical character 
of the ititcrior t however, the chief factor is undoubtedly th^ diitutis 
which hn.’i a rem[*jmUTe varying from about io a little a 1 wive 

in the ^hrtdc m the plains* and the torrential rainfall (varying from 
about qo indie*. in ijo inches per annum j—n combination which 
runs [ally tends So turn She greater pan of the country into i 
forcbg-houyL calculated to pm mute she most rapid development 
conceivable of every form of vegetation. 
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What is ibis vegetation [Sin;, and «hat is its effect gjnm the 
various forms of life that depend upon it? This is a question which 
hm been answered in many differ cm ways, in accordance with the 
temperament of the questioner. To one the ven,- name of the 
tropical jungle implies sonvrlhiqg hnmbfe, haunting, "monstrous, the 
oppiessivt darkness of a perpetual smothering gloom, icemini; with 
pestiferous disease anil death. To another it implies everythin- 
luxuriant, gorgeous, glowingly beautifuL a feast of form and cotour ■ 
to a third it Lungs the absorbing interest which attends every fresh 
sdffrevelatioij of nature. every new half-glimpse into the region of her 
awiiil mysteries, At nil events the jungle is not, when taken as a 
whole, a son of improved botanical or roologira] garden I ts tree- 
(even the largest) are not invariably curtained about and tVt.>onen 
with a fantastically twisted network of serpentine creepers and 
P*™* te n ' r even invariably difficult to penetrate " JtrilNnut 
plumaged bird* and butterflies of alt the hints of the tahlW do 
not rite in myriads from <fw to tree. No carpet of the choicest 
and gayest hot-home flowers is spread under fwt. On the other 
r^Eid' the country is not a rrteie collection of malarial swamps 
ej ™8 and poisonous vapours ; there Is not at lea* one 

tiger behind every' tree, at least one snake in tvery dump of - rj ,. 
Splendours inch aa we read of are certainly nut wanting, aid t |reir 
bfiiuty is not exaggerated, but their occurrence is occasional sporadic 
isolated, and irreguUi, and hence (bus for the rare exception of a 
chance encounter with a wild beast) they come upon ilu> traveller 
with the sense of a delightful surprise and relief which may occur 
at any moment, and which is never long absent. Bui the colour 
scheme oi u is on the whole sombre, and even monosnuous, with 
me of hrtghi colour* usually from wine gallv-m irked ire* 

stem, or from light shining through an opening in the forest It , s 
on the topmost branches that the flower,, buds, fruit, are generally 
displayed, nnd therefore the butterflie* and the hirds romiresaie - it 

“i“,‘ "fr '»'««” l* ««. brio., .housi,X 0 “to. 

wood and brushwood Urn case ,s often different The most densely 
mattad. and as a rule the gayest, pirn of the jungle is always at the 
edge of a deaoug or along the hank* of the livers. I n ,ucli place, 
and m the underwood .t » often all hut impenetrable, and if l mile 
n day be taken for the cuitrng of a jungltstrace, it may be put down 
? very good progress. But throughout Ivy f a , the gre4 r ^ of t[lt: 

ItT, TifT tT0Ub!t ?' "l^tfinccd in, penetrating the 
uridctBTow'th. tf the approved method t* adopted of following rht 
Malay wm-path* which ana often those of wild beasn, Jn d <?f the 
races of which we wriie, who .ire scaicely less wild than they 

The iropteal vegetate of the 1’emnsuk, « of many kinds, and 

character Inland the deep primeval or virgin forestV rimba ") the 
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underwood or "secondary growth" (“belukjr^) generally the remit of 
abandoned pbrnatims of rice or other products, the bamboo jungle, 
the "tnahang "-tree swamp, the tamarisks and the subtropical vegeta¬ 
tion of the bights! mountain peaks, the IJ dusQn n or half wild fruit- 
orchard of the aborigines (with ib towering durian trees, cohered 
with their peal green globes of prickly fruit, that look for all the 
world like Brobdingru^Lift cbeslnutfi. and the Jet* stately, but not less 
welcome Trait trees that cluster tergethtr about the durian'* foot, the 
mangosiirt H the Ll nunhtitan 11 with the Wood-red hairy fruit-clusters 
that give it iu name. the smooth white creamy ^bngaxv the "rambay* 
dukn T mango,, jack, and many others), the low scrub or brushwood 
rs&imlO, the mangrove swam[, and the sandy stretcher along the 
sea-coast tlud are fringed by the Co^utui^ ottir and all have tbeir 
own distinctive herbs and plants and iu some extern their distinctive 
fjimrn- The game remark may in foci be made of the relatively 
^rnall arcs where the jungle has tieen completely outrooted and 
killed, such a?, that iu the ndgb bourn ix>d of descried tin-mines, to 
winch the hctpg&tip overbidden gives the air of a buriat-placc of 
giants, the Modactsi hills, where mptoca once flvutrislietL how clad 
with tall jupglcgraafi, the wide rke-pkiiu of Kedah and I^ntk ami 
Province Wellesley, and the pasture-lands kept for the plough- 
buiFalotrs in and near the vQIagefl of the rice ■cultivators ihctnsdvra. 

One and all of these regions reveal emphatically the working 
of the bw of devTclopinent in correspondence with environment In 
ih^ deep forest, for instance, where ihc vast tree-trunks* impelled hy 
the universal snuggle for light and lift, rise to about four Limes the 
heigh? of am ordinary EngUafa oaks, the rye k at once attracted by 
the fact dint so many stems rise Imre and branchless fui 1 hundred 
fee: (and upwards) from the soil These are most frequently 
perhaps, the hardwood timber-trees that depend upon 5he depth of 
thdr rool> fur safe anchorage Against the tropica) tempers. Others 
whose roots strike Jess deeply, or which for ?umt special reason 
require additioniLI support, arc buttressed about wish huge ■Struts" 
■(the Icing of the woodcutter). Llutt taper and comcr^e upwards 
cgutiuiiousljr till they merge in Ibt mighty hole at .1 i.eight uf some 
twdvc yards or more from the tree-foot In either ease the branches* 
slower*, 'ind ffuil arc mostly devduj*cd as near the crown nf the tree 
as may ht, since jf is there, and there only, thus ihey can obtain the 
necessary amount of air and light and warmth, and even of rain, that 
they require for their ^f nouri&bmcnL The mih of the trees 
towards the light, in fact* h a struggle fur life T a contest & m 
iei which the defeated have stant diance of surviving, for beneath 
the thick branch canopy of the big jungle there it dim twilight even at 
broad niwntisfe This lifcr-and-death struggle, moreover, produces 
yet pea ter modifications In die ttructmc of plants other than trees; 
it is io this that we may ascribe the interminable array of parasite*, 
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otthids, ferns, fungi, mosses, lichens, and of plants that dim!) fguttas, 
rattans, peppers, ficusts, t., mention a lew that art obvious), stum; 
by utilising thtir stems (serpent-fashion) for mining round their 
sturdier neighbours, others by use of their leafstalks, by modification 
of ihe leaves themselrts, by adventitious roots, tendril!;, "suction 
P*dfT stickers, curved hooks, anti all other imaginable grappling 
devices and developments of which the botanical world is capable, 
N«t lo this struggle fur light, heat, and moisture, which is terrible 
in its almost passionate intensity, Como the need for sdfproteciion. 
and to some extent, perhaps, as a corollary of this, the- need for iln.- 
efficient propagation of the species. To the first of these two causes 
we owe the huge number of prickly, thorny plains, shrubs, and trees 
that seem in places to turn the forest intn a vast natural vegetable 
armoury (the rntiam, a great number of palms, many creeper;, ami 
trees with prickly fruits, such as the durian, belong to these), ih L - 
plants with bitter or poisonous sap, the glass like spicules of the 
leaf-cases of the bamboo, and the stings of the giant tree tumk, 
the terror of man and beast, under rhe branches ofoaic of which l 
have myself ridden on elephant-hack. To (lie second cause we owe 
such curiosities in the history of dispersion as the " filkup ".fruit, 
whose 11 sail" gives It a rutnuiry motion that enables it to bore into 
the ground at the trees foot, and the gteai pincushum-like (albeit 
barbed) heads of the ipinifex grass on the east coast of the Peninsula, 
which goes howling over the sand nt the rale of an express train, 
till it catches against a fallen branch or tog or similar obstruction 
where it is most likely to find the depressions that collect the 
moisture. 


In the animat kingdom of the Peninsula this specialising ten 
tkney is not less distinctly marked. For Instance, the colour of U,e 
hlatk leopard (or panther, a* it is variously called), which u an, 
exclusively nocturnal animal, furnishes it with a most effective 
moans of concealment, and when we observe how eunninglv its 
sable hue (which might otherwise Income conspicuous, as a mass 
from its very uniformity') is in one secies at lest mettled :m 1 
diventined by greyish rosettes, which produce, with an almost 
start I ui).' fidelity to nature, the .fleet of moonlight shining thmigh 
It jtectitnea rmpCKsib!c? 10 tmhhoid our admintticm 
design. The striped colouring of the tiger and civet, the mottled 
skin of the yellow, spotted panther and tiger-cat, arc undouhtcdlv due 
to Hit- same instinctive election for stalking, or what may he called 
"strategic 1 purposes, So twin the colour olihccriitodiEe which has 
no woemies to fear in its own domain, vc have an admiral)lr example 
01 ' colouring, for it is ihr exact counterpart o: tfo* tidal 

mudbftnks, and especially of the slime-covered logs that !i c jtaucrvd 
about them, the "deception “ being so complete that even the i U( „i W 
deer, monkeys, and oilier mall game which go down to the water 
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either Id drink, or to feed on shellfish, at ebb-tide in the hGLt of 
the day, arc completely deceived, and not infrequently pay the 
penalty for their wan: of care in adventuring too near their Lurking 
enemy, by being swept into the water after the manner described 
in the Bcsisi jungle songs, by otic swoop of the crocodile's lashing 
toil 

On the other hand* the grey-blue slaty" colour of the 
ckphani, buffalo, rhinoceros, adult tapir, and wild boar, which fwlih 
the possible pbon of the elephant, though it too may at least be 
described .is being to a large t rjctem .1 water-animal) very einsdy 
matches tile colour of the forest-mud in which they disport them¬ 
selves during the heat of the tropical noonday, h dearly intended to 
afford them whatever protection may be possible when they are 
immersed in their wallow, and for the time being, therefore, entirely 
defenceless, and h therefore protective. Similarly the piebald colour¬ 
ing of what is called the striped squirrel, and (as Ridley has pointed 
out) the striped and spotted skin of the young iapii, joe-deer* and wild 
boar, with the prevalence of russets and chestnut browns, browns 
and greys, among many species of deer, squtrtdft, smaller monkeys, 
and wild dogs, are in various ways admirably adapted iot the protec¬ 
ts mi of the specie^ the browner shades in particular being very 
difficult to *cc m the dusk of the evening, which the time when 
the majority of these animals seek iheLr food. A still more interest- 
log case is that uf the white fauna of the immense limestone caves 
of the FenliuuK of which the Batti in Selangor, and the 

Biscrat cave* of Ijhi Palani* ate well-known examples. These eaves 
are frequented by myriads of bats, which product deep deposits of 
guano* and among the fauim which live either upon lhe hats or the 
guano, are a white snake, 11 white rat, and even a white cockroach I 
Among the xtpev and monkeys (especially the larger ernes) which! 
owing to sheir extreme agility and strength arc in Itirit? need of any 
specially protecthe colouring, the correspondence of colour to 
environment is less marked ; it may, however, be worth pointing 
osh that the tpcctncled monkey {SeuNMpifJkms vSsrunti) is called 
** lotalg " hy die Malays, who have evidently observed the close 
correspondence of its colour to the? bark of the immense forest-tree 
called *' j^fotong " {Jfyrm Maingnfi t & which abound* 

hi the forest where it lives. 

In the cases wc have mentioned the protective or 4i itratcgic * 
colouring of the animal, when once modified, has been permanent; 
bnt the renlnsLita yields mote than one example of an animal which 
can change ita colouring from time to time for the purpose of 
brill more effective concealment- Such are the £J sumpah ssimpah M 
(Cith,Vi) y which, though nol a time dmxuc IcOH, has yet received 
tlnsi name from it* sharing ihe damnelearis most remarkable 
charnctcrislic, and iti a lifter degree certain trce-iizaida and tree- 
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H s . "hich latte/ ! have -seen turn an almost milky prhite when 
exposed Lo Tull sunlight. 

In all the foregoing cases, as indeed in all of which we have 
hitherto any record, the specialisation of the utittnrJ, whether 
H an aggressive or prophylactic character, takes the form of a 
modification of colouring in conformity with its most usual sur¬ 
roundings for the purpose of concealment, and the principle of the 
importance of colouring thus develop is, of course, very marked 
among the lower orders of creation, among the birds, snakes, and 
various forms of the insect world (more especially the well-known 
leaf and slick insects}, with the all-important modification drat 
among all these tatter classes the influence of an additional pur¬ 
pose is observable, via that of colouring fen sexual attraciion_a 

feature of which m> cianiple whatever is known among the higher 
animate of the Peninsula. But colour modification is, of comic, by 
no means the only form of specialisation that occur, for form- 
modificaiion, combined with that of colour, ts found in 3 host of 
Mality ins eels, of which the leaf-insect ;ifid stick-insect arc the best 
known examples , while the shield of the many varieties of tortoise, 
lire scaly mail of the manta, and Ihe lance-like quills or ihcvtitix 
d( frist of the porcupine, all afford notable examples of animate 
provided with special forms of armour because they arc gruund 
animals and have no other way of escape. 

But we it|ipmaeh what te still far the most significant and cliarae- 
Icristic section of the fauna of the Peninsula when we consider the 
Immense proportion of the dCttlttne of the jungle that have learnt to 
live m tree* Among these ate the hear, the leopard, and panther, 
anti all other representatives of the cat kind {with the sole exception 
Qt the tigerK the: bearcat am] the ehret, and an uncrjurikxJ Army of 
sijmrrds, apes, monkeys, snakes, and lizards. By far the rnosi 
numerous port of the sylvan population of the Peninsula is, in fact, 
distinctively irbureal, and the most interesting section of these are 
those bizarre cmtnre^-halkmimal, half bird-which in the Mulavrm 
jungles continually afford tome fresh and delightful surprise These 
are the flying-foxes and fruii-bats. Hying squirmte, flying lemurs, fW K 
lizards, flying frogs. * 

Some of these, of course, such as the Hying foxes, which owe 
tlietf name to the vulpine character of their head, arc true bats anil 
really fly, but many of them progress on the principle of ihe kem- 
plaint, by taking off from the trunk Of a tme at a conjndcmlile height 
from the ground, gliding downwards to the next, and then climbing 
up from the point at which they alight, and repeating rbe glide as 
ireforc. The flying squirrels and flying lemur*, which travel by this 
method, make use of a fold of skin between tbc fore and hind leg on 

SSHtif 'l lC bpdy ' ' he ,I ' einhrtne vhen ^gbtly stretched perform¬ 
ing the work of a parachute. Of the large dying lemur, nr "kubon^ 
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wiiac h is locally plentiful, ihtrt arc at least two varieties, otic of 
which ha 5 a most henuiiftilly delicate silvery grey fur* the other 
being of a rcddubbrown colour There is also a species of flying 
squirrel, which is ™y much smaller, its body Wmg little bigger than 
a rather large mouse. The flying lioed, or Draco, which h most 
brilliantly coloured, has the nicmbttiara with which it Hies stiffened 
by slight processes, which enable it to use them to a limited 
extent as wings, its flight producing an impression umil&t to the 
lA burring * of the wings of some large insect. In flying it inflates the 
gorgeous golden pouch beneath its throat {by means! as it appeared 
to me, of a spirit: which it erected and depressed at pleasure), and in 
full sunlight produces the strongest and at the same time most 
fisc mating effect imaginable. 

The flying frog, which is said !0 glide through the air by means 
of an abnormal development of the webs of its feet, is well know n 
from the description given by Wallace, but I think it is worth while 
adding lluil there an? other tree-frog* in the Peninsula, which do not 
appear to be flying frogs, their feet being merely provided with 
suction pads, resembling those of the Malayan house-ii.ajiJ. 

In another department of animal life, that of the Mies, there 
are in the Maky Peninsula many good examples of specialisation 
that should not be passed over: these me (to lake some of the 
mm conspicuous) the frog-fish colled "Jtab&fcul/ which may be 
seen in great numfret* skipping over the sloping kink* of tidal rivttt 
at the passing of a boat or Hornier; the +i aman JI or ^inakchcad" 
(OftAiatrfiAaiu jr) fc a kind of walking mud-fish resembling a perch, 
which may be seen processing over dry land towards a pool by the 
opening and shutting of its gill-cases; and a small fish called Tox^Uj 
J ritulatar, which ie obk to shoot a i\y otT a leaf above the stream by 
means of a drop of water forcibly expelled from its mouth, a remark¬ 
able fact, which, at. I have ventured to suggest sn a later part of this 
book.ii necessarily a mutter of common knowledge to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Petuusubq to whom it may not inconceivably have 
suggested the blowpipe. 

We have seen how powerful has been the effect of the joint 
insular and climatic conditions upon the fauna and flora of the 
Fentafubit and bow the peculiar character of the vegetation has 
affected ilie fauna. This Imtcr idea leads us mutually to the 
question, in what way and to what extent have the indigenous races 
of the Peninsula been themselves affected by the climate and the 
character of the country? Throughout the world this phyikal 
special i tut ion is far less marked in man than in the lower animals. 
Thk, however* b probably not due to the fact that he is incapable 
uf such development, nor h it due h- his being, comparatively 
speaking, a Late arrival on the earth, but dm ply to the fuel of hi* 
possc-dag mechanical ability to a degree that .lifts him fir above die 
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other members of tbe brute creation, above the orangoutang, for 
example, a comparison worth making because, according to native 
tradition, a variety of it T called the "miwas,' once itilinLited (he I'cf, 
tnsub, as it stiil inhabits [lie neighbouring islands of Romeo and 
Sumatra, to the latter of which at least the Malay 1 ’eninsula was once 
(as alrea dy pointed out) geo! ngfcally united, That k is not due k> any 
incapacity for such development, is dear from rhe immense number 
and variety of ways, as in the blind, deaf and dumb for in special 
trades for instance), in which one or other of his sente* becc net juiic 
abnormally developed through constant use, to say nothing of isolated 
phenomena. sur h m the cases of web-foot connected with'East Wlia 
since the days of the Gyrrif, That it is uot due ic his late arrival 
will lipi Har wiicn « reflect that the mtnt wonderful development 
noes continually occur in the hfe-htitojy even of a a ingle individual 
Probably wc should be quite safe in saying that of all animals mtm 
w best able to accommodate himself to new or strange surroundings, 
even to titoia which appear most certain to threaten his very 
existence, But since he is able to obtain this end by the use of 
special implements and devices, we shall find that (as might almost 
be expected) it is these mechanical appliance that he improves 
rather than his own mcmljers. Hence even in the Malay Peninsula 
which must certainly be one of the most densely wooded countries 
“ ,hc allhough the Sakai has been driven by die daiirare 

that threaten him to build his huts in trees, he shows no tendency 
to develop into a really if boreal type; flt ,d although he is quite 
capable of walking up the stem which forms the approach to' hi* 
nerml abode, be still prefers to muky use of some rude kind of Udder 
» go HP and down by Qm a* in Lea Landes, the French fenlaader 

f! as .**•* . !o . hlE st , llts >- L So ™ Orang Uutt, although he has 
lived in lus heals from the crndle to the grave, as far back a* histoiy 
will catty us, has never developed, however expert in dirfeiir ire 
may be, anything remotely approaching amphibious charactemtici H 
u therefore not so much in the sphere of physical development great 
“ mcertoan ways *k undoubtedly k, Huh we muit ^nd 

Oil foil effect or the wild mans gcogrnphiiml surroundings, Ijm j n 
I* cEuier* ' * th " aL * urr 0 undil 5 h% and the drrrehqTment of 

In what relationship, then, does the wild man of the Penh™!* 

W L an d Wha, h^ d T hC tmkB 0l the flDT * jUld ftui5J1 thfl ‘ 

have been described? It a certainly awing to the din ramus 
proximity of wild beasts, sueh as dcptluiti and tigm rhu h In 
“ "™* ™ 'be h«h ircchuts J« .T'komI , 

t^cphani of ihc PetimsuEa m particular a very rascally, and wiil 
pull cvpti n tr^hiH tii urfi'ti if he nn met, -. t . 

•to, I *11 «l«u™n in Uu | Jnw , nit dLS£J 
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buih ugcr and elephant are humeri* killed, and eaien at limes, and 
there is hardly any animal, bird* nr reptile in the jungle (except 
perhaps the toad, scorpion, and a few snakes and infcects) itiai docs 
doiat some lime or other, and in some district or other, furta part 
of the aboriginal ww. Monkey wild pig, deer of all kinds, 
squirrels, porcupines, LI yi tig-foxes and flying Ismin, argus pheasants 
and iJcacocks, blue herons and bombilk* tortoises* 1i turds, rats* and 
snakes, these provide some of their favourite diahes, and if one or 
two canctusions. arc made to the prejudices or civilisation. there 
would perhaps not be much to which we should Isc inclined to rake 
exception, liut the catholicity of their tastes necessitate* ai once a 
most thorough and accurate knowledge of the habits of the varied 
denizens of the jungle, and a considerable amount of ingenuity and 
mechanical skill in the contrivance of traps, pitfalls, springe?, anti 
names for securing their quarry, and thb knowledge, skill, and 
ingenuity the wild races certainly possess in a very marked degree. 

The iksisi method of securing tire argu* pheasant* described in 
the test* is the outcome of dose observation* as is their method of 
11 Splashing" with the tip of their rod In ±e water to catch the 
''sffmbiliiiig'' El sit: their springes and tra^ss for monkeys, wild pigs, 
cuid other small mammals and birds, are frequently mofrt complicated 
devices. But, cleverly deigned lh these are, they will catch 
nothing unless the trappers have a sufficiently intimate knowledge of 
the h&iuu.i and habits of their intended victim to foresee the exact 
spot at which the Litter will inevitably pass, and in (passing release 
the catch that starts the mechanism : their knowledge of the presence 
and movemems of game, even at a considerable distance away m 
the jungle, amounts to an instinct: their lungs (though this is a 
matter that has not yet been investigated) must b& enormously 
developed and improved to enable them* at < comparatively) great 
distances* to exhibit such skill with the blowpipe* as tlscy arc known 
to possess: thdr sight, whether longer or not than that of the 
average European* h unquestionably so much better trained, that 
they can instantaneously distinguish quite small birds or squirrels 
even when partially screened by thick foliage, where u European 
would* for some time at all evc«t5| lw totally unable to per - dve 
anything at all: their Mime of smdl ? by which they ate able even to 
track snakes, is LuiqurstionnEply keener, mid certainly for better 
trained, than that of ctu liairtt|iean* or r.vcn [ban that uf an ordinary 
Lowu-bred I'amj therefore as a rule in every way degenerate) Malay, 
though \t may not be materially letter than that of the Matey who 
has been bred In the jungle. 

With regard to the vegetation of the Peninsula, it may be safely 
said that the iri(d race? make use of everything dial eon iia any way 
be regarded u even remotely edible and capable of sustaining life, for 
they nut only employ every edible itt&U *eed. root, tuber, stem, bark. 
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Jeaf, young shoot, I mid {nut t« men lion fern? and fungi) that tomes 
:!.: ir way, but even nuke use of plants that arc highly poisonous, 
until they have been treated, ;uch as the fruit ji the «■ ;>nh"m*, 
which is poisonous unless cooked, and some of the wild yams, which 
they cat after washing out the jmrsDii, Of I be number of edible fruits 
in the jungle, the lists of their iwjnea given in the text will give 
some feint idea, tItuiigh even these lists must not be taken as in any 
sense complete, and if they should (to take i very tare contingency) 
t» in any m. inner of doubt as to the edibility of any particular fruit, 
the birds and the monkeys will be their guide. Even the despised 
mangrove swamp, regarded by EtU 0 |wans as the at plus ultra of 
nil impenetrable and u:iproductive forms of vegetation, contributes 
Hi qitoM of edible units, uuch, for instance, as the “ pisang-pisang * 
and " b&rfrmbang, 1 ’ of Urh of which 1 myself have eaten Water 
is obtained by tapping the “ kait kaft ■ and other wild creepers, and 
from the stems of certain large bamboos, which not infrequently hold 
water in their hollow internodcs. Out die most [injuntaiu plants 
and trees, from an ethnological point of view, are undoubtedly (after 
uisfe food producnis), ihe upas tree, the upas creeper, ihe tuba or 
fish-poison cree|ter, and a species of hatnboo cubed If.imhuux WtmL 
Of these it wjlj be Hiffictett to remark (since they have been treated 
itry iuiiy In the lextj that the first three are the mam inpedients of 
this famous ifen-pouou of the aborigines, which, like the teimmfi 
poLon of the- South American Indians, is in some of its compound*, 
at .lit eu:rU\ .tlraost tnmledmldy fatal, whether to mail, bird, or 
beast- The Qsh-poison (tro called liecatise ii was formerly much 
usied for poisoning the small stream* in the ftmnsuh and thereby 
stupefying the fish) is used in combination with both of the other 
two main ingredients of the dartpoison, whether tree or creeper 
And ihe last of the eatery, -ffrrarfere Wmyi or /mpnadit, is an 
extremely rare bamboo, which has exccedinelv slender internodti 
ili-n s row tn quire- & f«c in length, and which, though only’known 
to glow on two of three mountains iti the Peninsula, has been never- 
theloss singled out by the aborigines to serve i n the production of 
their jointles* btawpjpe. 

In the foregoing pages we bare glanced at that inexhaustible 
l and uftei ail indescribable) pruftirinn of nature by which the 
ancestors of these races found themselves surrounded In tha! dim 
and unrecorded post, when first their toilsome wot,durim-s, prolonged 
through generations, thought them face to face within the narrow 
confines of the Malay Peninsula, At whatever period this was, anti 
in Wiurtevcr order they may have arrived, we can now recognise with 
, lint d « m « s he tiling, Sakai, and J a k un is three distinct 
" , rhe Sennt*-, with their wodH ha r 

“J "T 1 * 1 J*#** SW# darbesi, the bc^ey-doped, snd at the 
nlc “* mo >'- markedly nomadic of all the race- in the 
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Peninsula; the Sakai, who are the lightest, with their often interest 
in^ feature*, remmiscem may be of their old Dm vidian ancestry, 
though modified by the effect of (heir -.n me whit narrow-lidded ha Eft 
eloped eyes, hair of a distinctly wavy character, and their -enetnlly 
son iew hat emaciated appearance ; and the jakun or aboriginal 
Malayans, with thejr smooth blue-black hair; a race Emd to dis- 
tinymsh, because of its admixture with the other two main stocks, but 
who must nevertheless be accepted as a type, if the physical evidence 
of skull and *kuII-features^ skiiKolouf and hair character are not to 
be utterly denied. In each ease the Eire of their scanty bands must 
have been very similar—u never-ending struggle for existence first 
against the forces of nature, against hunger, disease, ami a hundred 
forms of death, and later against the peratuefona of mao, thus filtfa- 
futly mirroring the batik of the gigantic vegetation and dangerous 
b^aits among which they lived- ITic shadow, the hall-mark of the 
primeval forest—it once their protector, their simminer, and their 
grave—is burned into them, and sHotta itself in the restless motion 
:md hunted expression of thdt eyes, ami even in their vftty gait, for 
the great height to which they mise the foot in walking (a habit 
acquired in dr cum venting the continual obstacles that meet them 
in the undergrowth), and ihe careful deliberation with which they 
plain it tin the ground remain even when rhey come out smn open 
country, and aqwo them to much ridicule and cheap witticisms on 
the jxirt of tli" Malays. It was the forest (ha I supplied them with 
food* r belter* clothing, ornaments, implements of every dtfjscriplion, 
with drugs and simples when they were Rick, with tnatciiata and 
subjects for their dances, feasts, songs; instruments of music. Their 
strongest asseveration was to say, “May a tree fall on rac,^—an 
expression that fially firings out the extent to which tins particular 
tenor dominated thdr lives. Is was the forest that received theii 
dead into its kindly bosom; indeed, to bo laid to rest in the coot 
outstretched anus of the great forest-trees was the higher honour 
that could -!c paid to their departed cliiclk, whose spirit* they so 
pathetically prayed to *pxy heed oniy to their dead ancestors, for 
their living friends would find food" Their simple idea of rhe 
ddighu of a future %mc was after all but a glorified 41 Arilion," an 
M Iflknd of Fruits , 11 from which all that wav doxUniu and tiutres&mg 
to man (and therefore to man's soul) had been eliminated* and die 
very entrance to which lay over the natuial bridge formed by the 
trunk of a fallen tree, 

V^t, surrounded as they were by possibilities of harm, they 
quitkvj them selves like men, and a> iron is welded into steel* the 
Very harthihipa of thdr lift: only served to throw into relief iheir 
higher qualities -—ihth ingenuity, dexterity* cpen-hcarterfncirf, sln^ 
eerily, and wdlrievdopcd common sense—qualities which, I must 
confess, I never yet met so generally dLilusaj in any oihcr iropitual 
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race of which l hive had experience. and had never expected 10 
tofict outside the Cabled frontiers of Arcadia. Yet this is the 
universal testimony of alt who have known them wEiil r arid 1 need 
only add to my own a angta testimony, that of a Malay (who was 
of all men best qualified to speak), who himself once remarked to 
nirr in tonti of deep "What stupid aninmU the^e Sakai 

art* they don't fcntnr how to tell a lie I ,+ 

It Ls a fact that, as a natural consequence of their inherent 
honesty* unselfishness, and Hiogle-mindtfdness—the undoubted result 
of their nnusml and imitations mode of life—these despised, per¬ 
secuted, and (in a worldly 1 ^ense) ignorant savages, without the 
guiding shir of even the most rudimentary form of letter a, 
philosophy, or history, have yet given ui ll practical example of the 
ideal social state In which liberty, equality, and fraternity are not 
mere ciamei but real and living force*, and in which, since a 
moderately communistic system of property prevails, there u ni> 
room —so simple h their form of life—for tbe disintegrating 
influences of theft* murder, fraud, greed, nr any other or the grosser 
siiK- that plague the conscience of civilised humanity, influence 
which* whenever the experiment has been tiled among Europeans 
of establishing a community on the same lines, have been (and are 
tong likely to rejourn J the inevitable mims of its failure. The 
fact*, viewed in this light, are writing, and perhaps mortifying,, but 
probably all (hat they mean Is tliat the itjige of dcvdopnient reached 
by those wees li a nidimrnuuy one, the exact counterpart of that 
golden age uf innocence to which all civilised and srnudvilised 
races regretfully look back, and which ceases when once the golden 
apple of commerce is thrown into their midst +H Why rushed the 
discords in but that bar ninny should be prized ? " Yet surely, if for 
no other reason than for their [rttseufoti of these high qualities, the 
needs of these rude* uncultured, but not all-uiierflightcncd tribes 
now subject to our sway, should stir the real and ready sympathy of 
alt who Ixrlieve in our manhood, and in out imperial worth as 
cfrpxjipronii of the weak. 

The most important factor that remains to be mentioned hi the 
development of the*- races, u the subject of the tekUmns between 
ihem and the Pwfmular Malays, Which of the three nice* 
was the fir»t to arrive in tlic fcttfottuk, -a a point that in the 
aaltire of things cannot decided As an equatorial race wo may 
perhaps auppu-se that it was the Negritos, All that we . jn _n- r- r 
r^nain is, that in the ruediieval period, when all three races were 
already established there, the Pen insula appears to have lieen 
ocnupEcd in some forte, llitf l>y tsotne old Indo-Chinese race 1 of 


1 |1 Li .4 intent 1ft BEtte tlrf l«t Puthx thmiriRtf, a kcicn kuJ r*0 
Whitt l Wit in It.R.Tr, *ul Wp my m 
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com i ^ rati rely high civilisation, whose language has left its trace on 
the aboriginal dialectal (bus. of whose domination there ts no cleat 
Tcootd in history); ind later by colon! of Mulny immigrants notn 
Sumatra—a people also of mjedc civilisation (us a HimMsed ty&>c) 
whose i Eli migration has continued to the present day, and whose 
influence on the aborigines ss naturally mndi more minted The 
conversion of xhr-c latter settle t$ from thuir more tolerant Hindu 
bclie/i 10 the militant And missionary faith of Islam r which cc mA 
place less then 6 qo ye*n agt>X »» a ibms critical event for the 
aborigines* its ultimate effect being to drive these unfortunate tribes 
ntcu into the hi Ik of the interior and reduce them to the condition 
of hunted outlaw^ to tie enslaved, plundered, and umrdeted by the 
Malay chicfe at their tyrannous will and pleasure. 

I hh condition of things tasted *ome five Centuries* and naturally 
enough bunded itkdf, in unforgetablr! fashion, deep Into the memory 
of the victim-. The Portuguese domination of Malacca (which 
commenced with the taking of that city In tjtl and lasted for 130 
years), arid that of the Utitch p who became ihcir successor on 
the capture of Malacca in 1O41 and held It till 1755 (and who were 
able be-sidci to establish trading factories in several parts of the 
Peninsula), did nothing to rescue the aborigines from ihetr state of 
>erftlmiL Is was not indeed until the tauhLhhntcti! of the British 
Protect orate, which raised them 10 an equality with their oppressors, 
and thereby righted an historic wrongs iliat the)’ regained tile right 
and the power to live 04 men. Indeed, wen in the earlier days of 
that protectorate itself, and so long as the power of the Malay pirate 
in iliese seas remained unbroken* their condition improved but 
iikiwly* 11 li I indeed fur many ycar> nher they had acquired some 
measure of Purity for life and pfoj^rty, they were stiU most out- 
i agmdjjy imposed on by t he Malay, who it an led upon their naive 
Simplicity, .snd 31 Lhc same time upon their unrivalled knowledge -ji" 
the jungly 10 acquire tor Ins own purposes immense quantities of 
gutsa^ camphor, edgfe-wiKxj* rattan* dam nr, and other valuable jungle 
products, for which he paid the collectors the merest fntcliofi pf 
thdr real value. These method* and many osher forms of 
oppression have ilnce been almost completely supposed by the 
strong arm* but u c :ltv now eon fronted by die yet graver question, 
whether our S)>Lcui of protection b to becotnu more fatal to our 
P *than even the Malay slave raids that we so strenuously put 
down, the effect of which was, after all, though individual member* 
Plight be lost to the community 10 lcep thorn a race apart, whereas 


pWlknlti l(r ibp wcmfi fif crnmnanU 
1.1 rz Uy shr HmhtiuU, ki ltn fcumb 
"i LbeMntny JrriEiciuli, tn ihttkphiiia 
lUfcfef and poinlrd hliL 

lhal some *A thc-nt W£vt4u ft! Mf.ll e venja 


v cit ntirhrr Sanai nar Malay. The 
tuvifr to tUi «|ggwiiwc lofjuitf 
frinre Dumrans hi licen Ml tns 

end of vat IL P in the cii| 7 Ls ilmteil 
f* 11 Language, ” 
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io-day {though there Is as yel no marked define in their numbers) 
they are test tending to become assimilated and absorbed, losing 
their Linguae, ibeir customs, their purity of blood and (worst l-.?ss of 
all) their natural truthfulness and honesty. Probably at the preseni 
stage it is too late to avert wholly the natural trend of events* and 
the only palliative appears to !>e (in the best imprest of die abprigbu'> 
themselves as well as of their former oppressors) 10 encoukpge and 
develop the systematic study by out own officials of native thought, 
law, and custom, and to eoeourage and develop the ideas of the natives 
themselves through the means {some of which 1 am glad to say Imve 
already been tried) of their own industries and culture | barbarisms 
and babui^ms of course, excluded). By thus giving them an assured 
statue- and the stimulus of a new and higher form of self-resort, 
we may at lent develop and improve that moil important cUai of 
the race (m distinct from Ids degenerate folSow^umitTytuafi of the 
towns), the genuine Malay peasant, inured to the hard vicissitudes 
of the jungle at the sea. Whatever can be achieved in this 
direction, be it little or much—and the writer is one of those whom 
experience lias convinced iliac much can bo done—will t*e in it* 
ultimate result of immeasurably greater benefit to the unsophisticated 
alien races over whom the Malay genius for assimilation h -so soon 
destined to prevail, than any system of forest reservation or even the 
most paternal vigilance ovtr their affairs. 
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RACIAL CHARACTERS, 

The Names of the Tribes. 

I a' discussing the affinities of the various races and 
tlibes of wild men in the Malay Peninsula, it is im¬ 
portant to get a clear idea of the exact meaning of the 
names which the Malays apply to them, and which 
are taken, for the most part, either from the natural 
(geographical) features of the country in which the 
particular race of “wild men” in question live, or 
from the stage of civilisation at which they happen 
to have arrived. 

The commonest of these names, with their English 
equivalents, are as follows ;— 


hUUy Svmt. 

Trqua*Mi[j|i, 


Oniric Ul.4Ji 

Men of the Forat r T 

Umi c*f *lf the 

•t Wttklt 

Men nf ihc HfUi 

nf Initial Tithe* giUjt, 

1Vy* - 

uf till; Sw-ISIJJP- 

Item 

Mea of the J*rjr EjivI 

l^ml juitiEn, 

L»ui 

Men of U*c Sr* r P . 

jmVgii af liw? co4i^ nitcdsiJly 
the IWniar nf SfclftD^Of 

matt* and ihf Jtihof ami 
5inctp«e tri bet, Wffittiflitt 
edW ■■ ScA’iyp^i,*' 

■ i iHtam 

Men of th* Itamjr. 

f * tfia - p 

Hm o| the J ImJ vm sttr 


h T*nfwtff , 

Mm of l he Cities 

/#. Men of ihc “ river■ Itentk 11 

*► ► p 

11 WEld" Men p p . 

Ol who) If BUtnttfi? lHb« w ha 
me luely mei wnli. 
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TVtedahaii 

kMfk 

Oiaft^jinak. . 

Zn " ?W Men 

Of ill mbc> dth» Kiild l-t 

U~- iiliHilncelv nonistdir. 

»» B> - - 

0 K<|4 " irr " Uofheyti- 

ri iiuvt? ttpH 

1 fapcsadittitii l = H ‘ BiU 1 ' 1 4 
«>!ne iibl miter** r+Jp. 

», £ahhfct - 

Fttepdlk* > , . . 

Kr™ Arabk 111 lp ■= 

11 Friend, 4-1 

- - 

SubfKis. nt S*rh . , 

Kbwi AcaLie 1 k k a ij-it. 11 L + s*4 
cipCOHJiy v f iht Sti hiki ( 
(Rnyml 


Of the foregoing names, the term “ Omog Utan " (or 
** Huutn”) is perhaps the one which is most generally 
used in the Peninsula. The correct meaning of 
*' orang " in Malay is " man" {/torn#), and ** utan ” 
means •* jungle." Hence “ Orang Utan ” simply means 
"Man of the Jungle,” tie, "Wild Man," and the 
phrase has (in modem Peninsular Malay) no other 
meaning. The application of the name " orunp-outang 
in Europe to u kind of ape was probably due to the 
mistake, or the jest, of some early traveller. It goes 
back to t6jt. when it occurs in a passage in Manlius, 
quoted by Yule, j.v, ,J orang utan.” The mistake was 
repeated, as has since beta pointed out, in 165a, w hen 
Tulpius, in giving a representation of the apt (not 
the man) wrote underneath it " Home Syfocstris. 
Orang utang." 1 The term 11 orang ulun,' as has just 
been said, has practically come to mean nothing more 
than “Wild Man M (or “ Men ) in Malay, and hence 
it is even used of the sea tribes, as in the case of the 
Orang Utan S'letar (the * J Jungle-men of the Sitter" 
river), who form a branch of the Orang LauO 

f K & tk A milL «JI ( MirJ A r rV. the Edltlll, Mhhuhl W« jmul not* 
Tk{+U Ohirv* Mf£ Afunittttrtm, 1&5tbit )UI«? uiang' 1 (not l »tifrn 41r f 

F 2^4- Tbfl opS|ji m\ ipcdmeti uf iht m "rfetatw lp j wk L'flumw* r ill 41 
twms fyhtifrit uf Till |>iw 4 r v w in 1 It «*mi 4 biivrvv« r itiar in^ntmln 
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On tile other hand, the following names are applied 
to definite local groups or hordes of wild men, with, 
in some cases, a vague a mourn of racial connotation, 
this being especially the case with “ Semartg" and 
'■ Sakai":— 


NaB» Gwttfr 

Ei Sen***} 

Pa£l£a.ri h - 

It Sakai . . 

■ - < 

MS jAlUW 

i IlTI Jbktm or 
Otniic Rutdi 
Sen jaJtjjn of 
Orin^ SauI 
OLAirnju . 

H tarn 

ijAsm 

UllAf 


R#diJ CIT m**% 




Negrito uihoa. nf ihs Mal^> 
I'earns ub gvuemtiy julio 
Especially of SV«t Ceank 
Nr^flOftJ 

Kul Ctmt Negrito* (r>. 
Si tbit Settling u ) 

A'J-t I a n (F) 
tilt** of Lhc Malay Pea- 
innti 

'■ Genital ibka. tribes 


Ahodgmd MaI-i ydii Lribr? 
gcFi-eial ly 

Aboriginal Malayan LdticJ 

IFpIk« 

Atscrt^iriod Su 

tribe* 

CntiUi mild Into u( Cb.c 
Inu'rinr olf S-dan^or arul 
S„ L’-*n* 

Certain (Malayan r| S» 
iriJbes of ihe Seknpj 4 
vid -ViuJiixa (Tout 

Offtiln [ Malay m?i |H1 k3 
nl Interior nt Mtltcra 

A cciLiiu mktul ttiL* 
PSnmt-N*£riio) of labor 


Atfru cittini M&ift, MM 1 , or 
Mcnill' by themsctvfis | = 
hlajltn 1 * 11 Mends % 

ha* I‘angigsitg 11 
fuftm, riionEH-Hinly . 1 

OtcaJicmally a«d by raktiakc 
far Signing. The +p Blandas" 
“Senai w nif MaiiiiL 
TJbe ttrth ibd by wmc 
r,pr/ Saliar tpf thnmhtr 
ft « liit! Us MiriTi '■ Mjin u 
in Sakai. s 

Form itfI v s;.d| (b wxirt (aftki. 

JokofcRh ere. 
lor liitlLtu: die ftctjurt 
crlk-rmr (V.-3nrr«wjL 
SVUt, SabimllM, Bad, Kallsii|;. 

Mukn, Kilning, AVrki eic, 
Wfon(;!j' oud as tymoytm soa 
with S;iliii by V.-Sterna 

L‘j.Uci .1 S -nu l l i bv I b rm^g Ct'f^- 

AkocafM SWrn u 1V, -Stcvcau ?, 
ioJ Sill (by dieiiiKlvci), 


Abo M&utiT 

(Logint, 
t aid entitled-. 


anil Min LI t'j 


ibx cijifruinn U atfiulty uiai tv de¬ 
note ifcw= tadmspoiri iipet In Ihimcu 
thE wwA 14 M a TM 1 ' 1 * tt«d Ifr iltwric 
ihe M OTsa^.niUBlkg^ of fchkfo die 

ps Mum" M the IVnlitmF^ np*ihi% 

a PmdEliffli. In q ki| E j cif Ntfrabcz 
JbIj SflOl* Mr llal^ informt mt 
llii< ibe refTn “OflJljt nkii ” fan c^tl 
MjJ^y (ihfM fbf lp ) ■» uett 

in the v* 3 Tcy m tli-c cqum^cni nl 
,p 

1 TIjckwiI ki fiiufurilT ijy-lt I'ang^n. 
#tuF hit pucytijC to .E.-i with Mai It? 


V,-Sl oiWly 

EiiiB^tncd, tli£ two wofili being jwo- 
iMMrnrftl ^uil^ diflei nitty r Mr Ch*i ie* 
lime hu in^nt^d irut it may tikin 
iti a Nnfih Ikun™ '* 

whtefc inejui ^rriendSy*—nnkfidi wore 

likely ^sijuiF^tieiL 

i JV >1ijnjan (vLLi ^35 h friflntio&i n 
hill aHr*t -*CqniiAlS S nni 1 *f'■“J, 
A pmhnhly p^eltui 

-■ Hi El rH 1 ell- s tail - fir » WM^rV 
tJLEI“ Cp, ^Vfli#4p^ pf tJkt 

-nh H ^/n*nr K i.r- Min M 
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The term “ Semang" has never been satisfactorily 
explained. Tin: term " Sakai," on the other hand, has 
been (unjustifiably, as J think) explained as meaning 
"dog"; .1 more possible derivation, as Griinwedel 
points out, 1 being from the Sanskrit '’Sakhi'* = 
" Friend," in which case its use would be paralleled by 
the alternative Malay name “ Sabbat" or "Sabat " (front 
Arab, ” abat = " Friend " or " Friendly"), though 
even this is hardly a likely explanation. 

The word " Sakai ’ is also used in Malay (as is 
“ Semang ") in the sense of retainer or follower of a 
native chief, 11 is thus more or less analogous to Kay at 
or subject. This last term is commonly applied 
by the Malays to the Mantra and Besisi; "but these 
last two tribes prefer to speak oJ l he in selves as '• Hill 
Men (Orang Rukii), or ‘’Men of the Interior 
(Orang Dalam). and " Men of the Sea" (Orang Laut> 
respectively, or else simply as Jakun." 

Finally, the term “Sakai" has not unfrequently 
been used, like the expression N Orang Utan," as a 
generic term for all the wild men of the peninsula. 
It is also frequently used by the Malays in combina¬ 
tion with many or the terms given above (eg. Sakai 
Liar, Sakai Jinak, Sakai Jlukit, Sakai Rawang, Sakai 
Laut, Sakai Ulu, Sakai Dalam, Sakai Bla), but not as 
a rule with the other words mentioned in the list. 
The word " Semang" is also occasionally used in a 
similar way. But the majority of the names applied 
to these tribes by the Malays are purely place-names, 
eg. Orang Kima (from the Kmta valley in Burak) \ 
Orang Klang and Orang Rawang (from places in the 
"Klang" and "Langat " districts of Selangor), and 
the n umerous triba l names of the Orang Lmt, such 

1 t: tt. Q. J, nJiL Sjr>. - Sb|£« - fa «n .^ii^ 
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as the “ Sibimba." '* S'letur.” *' Muka KLining,'' and 
many similar titles. 

In the following work the name " Semang will be 
used principally for all Negrito tribes, whether those 
dwelling on the West Coast or those on the East, the; 
latter of whom are generally called (as has already 
been explained) " Pangan.” 

It will also be used (culturally} of the mixed 
St: mango Sakai tribes amongst whom, either on account 
of their use of the bow or for other reasons, the 
Scmang clement has been assumed on the whole to 
preponderate. 

The name " Sakai" will be similarly ear-marked 
for the second ethnical group (Dravido-Australian ?), 
whether pure or only preponderating!)’ Sakai 

The name " Jakun " will, in lhe same way, be applied 
to the southern tribes, composing the third ethnical 
group, for which the name “ B&ttna ” (Drang Henna - 
Men of the Country or “ Aborigines,” as opposed to 
the immigrant Malays) was used by European writers 
at least as far back as 1613, although it does not now 
appear to be used by the natives themselves. 1 

Finally, I may say that the names of the fabulous 
tribes, e.g. Orang Ekor or 11 Tailed " People, Orang 
Clergasi or Giants, Orang Mawas or "Orangoutang 
People, referred to by Vaughan - Stevens,' Orang 
Peri or Fairies, etc., etc., will be treated of in the 
chapter on Religion, to which they more properly 
belong. 

Vaqghan-Stevens asserts that the term *' Udei' 


1 Ai tht mssic Umt tt ihoultl 1* 

ofiMnnl thAt fTTlJiin mnilcm Wiitcn 
funtifip wham L9 djij-ly ihc 
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tribe in jalRir. wNli be heie IttJ 

11 JkrElLU-jmLuik. - 


GtMlIifllK 1 rir filed ti 
Bntmb, iJi-Sei fflOlllora ihc tanka 
in a WiJfSi wrrilEtM in 1613 . 
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l "lidai") is used by the Qnang Pangan as an ex¬ 
pression of contempt for the tribes dwelling near 
Bdum in Perak, and that its meaning is equivalent to 
■ bastard." He also alleges it to be applied by the 
Malays in the north to die Orang Jinak, i.e, the 
more settled (“Tame") Semang, His explanation of 
the word, however, is certainly incorrect. 1 


RACIAL AFFINITIES—GENERAL, 

I Hr; Older Views. 

The descriptions of these tribes by the older 
writers were baser! on very inadequate knowledge, 
and were often extremely speculative and misleading. 
De Quatrefagcs, l>e Morgan, M.-Maclay, Vaughan- 
Stevens, and others held what may be called the Pan- 
Negrito theory, t.r. the belief that all the wild tribes 
were of Negrito origin, and attempted to account for the 
anthropological difficulties involved by premising the 
intermixture of these tribes with Malays and certain 
Other races, selected apparently at random, such as 
Siamese, Papuans, and African negroes, to account 
for the presence of whom the " wrecked slave-dhow 11 
theory' was introduced, without the slightest regard to 
the obvious geographical objections, or to the remark- 
abk racial discrepancies between the races compared. 
We have it, for instance, on the authority of Mr 
H * N - Ridley, that Vaughan-Stevens at one time 
regarded the Semang as descendants of “escaped 
negro slaves brought over by Alexander the Great " ! 


I Vflughui.Stowo*. iii. Htit. J t , r roo 
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Even some of those sounder authorities who re* 
cognised the fact that the identity of origin of ail these 
tribes could not be maintained, spoilt their case by 
attempting to identify the Scmang with the African 
negro, an attempt which the marked diversity of type 
between the two races concerned would alone render 
little short of absurd. 

An allied theory" (that of the Papuan origin of 
the Semang) has been completely confuted by a 
succession of modern anthropologists, among whom 
it will be sufficient to mention Wallace. Waits, 
Hamy, and others, whose researches may be con¬ 
sidered to have fairly established the following pro¬ 
positions : 1 — 

(0 That there were not less than it w> dearly dis¬ 
tinguishable, it not contrasted, racial types among the 
wild aborigines of the Peninsula. 

(2) That the characteristics of the Negrito type 
found among the Semang showed no more trace of 
derivation from the true negro than they did from that 
of the Papuan. 


A.—The Semanc; Problem. 

As regards the former 1 Pan-Negrito) theory, it 
should be noticed that even Vaughan-Stevens and his 
followers unconsciously divide the Semang from the 
Sakai. 

f hus Vaughan-Stevens, while strongly postulating 
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their common Negrito origin (according to the '■ Pan- 
Negrito" theory), divides the trills into two well- 
marked main groups—(i) The Sakai or "Blandas” 
(including the '‘Tembeh." the ■■ Keni/' the " Seitoi," 
Besisi. anti " Ketiaboi ”). (j) the Oiang Menik. 
whom he subdivides correctly into Tangarv and 
Seirtftng, the latter comprising the tribes of Kinta, 
Kensiu. Beiuin, and Bong Districts. 

In the first of these two groups the names 
Tembch Keni, and Ketiaboi are probably nothing 
but place-names ; 1 Tenibefa, which Vaughan-Stevens 
spells Tumior or Tummeor, and which he would 
derive from Timor—the name of ail island at the 
opposite end of the Malay archipelago!—is certainly 
identical with the Tembe of Clifford, in spite of 
Vaughan-Stevens' description of them as being " dark 
of colour" and "tattooed/’ 1 two facts which would, if 
established, appear to indicate a proportion of Semang 
blood, though no doubt much mixed with Sakai. 

In the second group the names of the subdivisions 


are mostly names of places, Kcnsiu being in the north 
of Kedah; the Kinta, a tributary of the Perak river; 
Bduin in Ulu Perak: and Bukii Bong, a hill in 
Ligeh. All the tribes in this second group belong 
to the Negrito stock, and Vaughan-Stevens, in spite 
of his preconceived theories, could not help noticing 
the difference between them and the Sakai tribes. 

The third (Malayan) element Vaughan-Stevens 
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apparently attributes exclusively to modem {civilised) 
Malay admixture. 

So* too, De la Croix, 1 though professing his ad¬ 
herence to the ** Pan-Negrito " theory, nevertheless 
distinguishes to a great extent the Semang from the 
Sakai, 

De Morgan distinguishes between the 11 Sakai " 
peoples to the south of the river Plus, a large tributary' 
of the Perak river, and the Semang who live to the 
north, and remarks that these two tribes are hostile 
to each other: but yet concludes that all the wild 
men of the Peninsula belong to a single race which 
he identifies with the " Negritos of New f '.uinea ' ! 

It is not, 1 think, necessary to deal at length w ith 
the statements of all the writers w ho hold this view, 
though mention should certainly Le made of the work 
ot Mikhidio-Mackiy,' who states that both the 4i Orang 
Sakai" and “Orang Semang 1 {two radically different 
types) are "finr sting Melanesians " !* 
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Relationship of the Sevang to other Races. 

In the Appendix will be found a table which is, 
jMirhapst, the most compendious way <if enabling some 
comparison to be made between the various branches 
of the undoubtedly pure and allied Negrito races now 
known to us, though the number of measurements in 
most cases is far too small to be at all conclusive, and 
the intention is not to prove the connection, but merely 
to show the nature of the unsolved problem. 

The net result is to show that the African pygmies 
(Bambino, etc,) observed by Sir 11. Johnston may 
be rather shorter than either the Andamanese or the 
Negritos of the Philippines and of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, whereas these last Lhree races are practically of 
the same height All four are brae hy cephalic, 1 and 
have actually woolly hair, and their sklrvcofrmr varies 
from a dark copper or chocolate to a glossy black. 

A curious point about this group is that it still 
remains a moot question—-as our most recent authori¬ 
ties declare—whether any Negritos occur in Borneo, 
which would naturally be the connecting Sink between 
the Malay Peninsula and the Philippines. 


B.— The Sakai Pkorlkm, 


According to the older writers, all traces of non- 
Negrito blood among the wild tribes of the Peninsula 
were due to admixture between these tribes and 
civilised Malays, The typos of those two races 
(Semang and Sakai) arc, however, fortunately so 
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strongly contrasted that their separation is not a 
very difficult matter. I he existence of a separate 
Sakai type had long been suspected, and theories 
to this effect had been more than once promulgated 
(first, I believe, by Clifford), but the honour of 
proving the fact by scientific demonstration and 
measurements has fallen to Germany in the person 
of Proiessor Rudolf Martin, of Zurich, who has made 
a careful study of the Senoi tribe, and in his recent 
pamphlet on the relationship of these tribes has ;minted 
Out the need for isolating the second clement in this 
complex racial problem, 1 With this fact well estab¬ 
lished, the Sakai problem has entered upon a new 
phase, the most burning question connected with it at 
present being that of the probable relationship of the 
Sakai to certain races in the- Same region who are to 
some extent of a similar habitus. 

Briefly, it may be s.dd that two alternative theories 
now hold the held. One of these theories, which has 
recently beesi advanced by l 1 , W. Schmidt in his 
brilliant paper in the Bijdragm* seeks to identify the 
Sakat with certain tribes of Mon - Annum origin. 
His argument is based partly upon lIu: admitted 
linguistic affinity between the Sakai dialects and 
those of the Mon-Annam family, and partly upon 
an old description by Thord *— (t) of the Annamese :* 
(2) of the Cambojans or IChmers;' and {5) of 
the wild tribes of tilt interior of Cambuja (Stieiig, 
tfahnar, Sedang, etc.). Linguistic evidence, how- 
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ever, when taken by itseff; fo notoriously 3 „ unsafe 
guide and though of the three races describe,! by 
l hotel the third group mentioned certainly approach 
the nearest to the Sakai type, the points of divergence 
between the two are nevertheless much too great to 
allow Ol an unhesitating assent to this identifteation. 
rhetnhes-fo k (of I h Orel's third group), for instance, are 
desertbed as betng above the middle height," whereas 
the Sakai as proved by the measurements to land 
do not in the leas, correspond ,0 Thorel's description.' 

he second difference )s their skin-colour. which is 
described by riiorel as darker than that of the Malays 
whereas the colour of the Sakai, though very variable’ 

wh ™—* *-4 

Again, the eyes of the Sticng. Jlahnar. Sedang 
etc, are described as being very rarely a trille oblique 
ercas t e eyes of the Sakai are certainly horirontal. 
,\onc of these difficulties taken separately would 
perhaps, appear msuperable. but when take,, Letto 
they must be sufficient to cause us at least .0 s^spimd 

awaiting 'solution^ “ "*** ' h ' *** l>TOb!cm “ “M 

The alternative theory comes to us on the high 
authonty of Virchow, who puts i, forward, however 

:" l ;! T’ h e ,‘“ maII '’ e manntT -’ It consists in re- 
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comparative measurements has been drawn up by the 
writer. 

Relationship of the Sakai to other Races. 

The possibility of there being some ultimate re¬ 
lationship (such as has just been referred to) between 
the Veddas, Tamils, Australians, and Sakai was 
lore shad owed by Virchow in 1896/ the main points of 
comparison being the height, skull-character, skin- 
colour, and hair-character. Of these, to go by the 
comparative table, the height is variable, but in all 
tour of the races compared it is certainly greater than 
that of the Negrito races. The skin-colour, again, it 
is true, v aries to a remarkable degree, but the general 
hair-character appears to be uniformly long, black, 
and wavy, and the skull-index, on the other hand, 
appears to indicate consistently a dolichocephalic or 
long-shaped head. 

C—The Jakun Problem. 

The third of Lhe three great problems which con¬ 
front us in dealing with the wiki tribes of the Peninsula 
is that of the relationship between the Malays and the 
Benua or mixed tribes in the southern portion of the 
Malay Peninsula. 

By the Pan-Negrito theorists the Jakun were 
regarded as tribes of Negrito origin, more or Jess 
modified by admixture with the civilised (Moham¬ 
medan) Malays. Doth Crawfurd, however, and, more 
particularly, Favre long ago pointed out the reasons 
which oblige us to regard the Jakun as aboriginal 
tribes, and as having been settled in the Peninsula since 
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a period long anterior to the conversion of the Pen¬ 
insular Malays to Mohammedanism. “ In course of 
lime the early Arab trading vessels brought over priests 
from Arabia, who made a number of converts to Islam; 
those of the Uenua {i.c. Jakun) who declined to abjure 
the customs of their forefathers, in consequence of the 
persecutions to which they were exposed, fled to the 
fastnesses of the interior, where they have since con¬ 
tinued in a savage state."' hi other words, part of 
them remained w ild, and pan adopted the civilisation of 
the immigrant Malays, bo, moreover, Logan, follow¬ 
ing Newbold, goes a step further, and comes to the 
conclusion that the physiognomy of the Jakun of Johor 
(with some exceptions) points to a “Tartar" ex¬ 
traction—an expression for which I think we are 
justified in reading Mongol or Mongoloid. 1 In this 
Sense it has certainly been accepted by later writers, 
such as, for example. Wait* and A. R. Wallace, the 
former of whom describes the Benua (*> Jakun) 
as “primitive Malays," while the latter explicitly 
describes the Jakun as “savage Malays"; more¬ 
over, many writers Miklucho-Maday, in writing of 
the Mantra, elc.) describe their remarkably close re¬ 
semblance to the Malays, whilst attributing it solelv 
to (civilised) Malay admixture. The view La ken by 
rhe present writer is to a great extent in accordance 
with these writers, with the proviso that the isolation 
of the ** savage Malay" dement is not the key to the 
whole of the mystery with which we are here con¬ 
fronted. 1 he jakun, in fact, as will appear in this 
work, form a composite group, consisting of tribes 
which , thou gh largely Jakun or aboriginal Malayan, 
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are also in some cases partly Semang and partly 
Sakai, the crossing between these various elements 
making it impossible at present to adopt any proper 
classification beyond specifying both Land and Sea 
Jakun as for the most part aboriginal heathen Malays. 1 

Relationship of the jakuit to other Rates, 

Our statistics unfortunately at present are far too 
incomplete even to admit of such a comparison being 
made between the two types specially concerned, as was 
possible in dealing with the Semang and Sakai, The 
difficulty is* moreover, largely increased by the fact 
that the influence of the civilised Malays has in this 
part of the world been very widely spread, and hence 
it has hitherto been the custom to label as Malay 
many non-Malayan crania. It must not t>e forgotten 
that the true Malay should always bear some relation - 
ship to the Mongolian or " Tartar " typo, and that it is 
only on measurements obtained from countries where 
the Malay stock is relatively pure { e.g , in the centre 
of Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula) that a table 
of statistics of any practical value can be founded. 
Meanwhile the most important evidence of aboriginal 
Malayan influence in the Peninsula consists in the 
aboriginal Malayan dialects still spoken by the 
Jakun, though even in the case of the Jakun the 
matter has been complicated by the uncritical 
practice of attributing their Malayan vocabulary, as 
well as their physical characteristics, to admixture 
with civilised Peninsular Malays, Whereas, as a 
matter of fact, both the dialects and the general 
characteristics of the Jakun may perhaps rather be 

1 ('/■ Ha my, p. 15 ri , .tjwV. Tfcnfu;jh jih.i JfiLun trilic ■.■aiM*wbith dnti nut 1:11a in 
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compared to those of the Malay Archipelago than to 
those of the civilised Peninsular Malay. The table 
in the Appendix, incomplete as it is, will, however* 
perhaps be of some use here as showing the kind of in¬ 
formation which is required to clear up this pan of the 
still unsolved Malayan problem. 

At present all that can be said is that we might 
expect the civilised Malays to be at least as tall as, if 
not taller than, the Jakun, their uncivilised cousins* 
1 his condition of things does not appear to be borne 
out by the table, but we must wait for ful ler information 
before this point can be decided. The skull-index of both 
races is as nearly as possible identical (brachycephalic). 
The hair-character, moreover, is absolutely identical, 
but the skin of the Jakun, doubtless through exposure 
to the weather, is a shade darker, as a rule, than that 
of the Malays, 

General Results, 

The synoptical table to be found in the Appendix 
will, it is hoped, provide certain standards by which to 
lest and classify the three main ethnical groups of the 
Peninsula. It need perhaps scarcely be added that 
although many individuals are to be found in the Pen* 
insula who conform pretty closely to one or other of the 
three types indicated, the least degree of intermixture 
(either as between themselves or as between them 
and their civilised neighbours) will tend immediately 
to produce some divergence from these standards. 

Generally speaking, however, and bearing in mind 
these necessary qualitiestions, the three tyj>es may be 
roughly described as follows :— 

A, Semang Type .—Height of men about 1491 
mm.; of women, 140^ mm.; skull*index brachy- 
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cephalic (or bullet-headed) to mesaticephalic ; skin of a 
dark copper or rather chocolate-brown colour passing 
into u “ shiny black"; 1 hair (which is generally shaved 
off) woolly, like that of the Negro anti the Papuan; 
forehead toiv and rounded; nose remarkably broad 
and flat or ■‘spreading''; cheeks full, but with the 
cheek-bones not very prominent; eyes round, wide- 
open, and straight (i.e, not “oblique" like those of 
Mongolian races); chin feebly developed {i.e. rounded 
off. and frequently almost unmarked); mouth variable, 
but rather large as a rule, the Ups, which are also 
variable, being generally well formed, but sometimes 
turned outwards or “everted 1 ; beard, none to speak 
of, as a rule, hut when found, thin and straggling, or, 
occasionally, woolly, like the hair itself. 

Ii. Sakai Type. — In height the Sakai are, I 
think, without doubt, a slightly taller race than the 
Scmang or Negritos. The shape of their head, on 
the other hand, is in marked contrast to that of the 
Negritos, as they belong in type to the dolichocephalic, 
or long-headed, "races. Their skk-colour varies more 
remarkably than that of any of these tribes, being m 
some extremely dark brown, in others a remarkably 
light yellowish-brown, much lighter than that of 
the Malays. Their hair, too, is long, black, and wavy 
in character, sometimes with a slight reddish tinge in 
reflected light. Their forehead ts Hal, and projects 
remarkably over the root of the nose, which latter is, 
as a rule, somewhat fine and small, and often slightly 
tilted at the tip. The cheek-bones arc ’.ery broad, 
especially whet? considered in relation to the rest of 
the features. Their eyes are a very dark brown, 
small, horizontal, and often half-dosed, as different as 


1 i. /*■ wd. hr. jx Ji»- 
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can be from those of the Semang. Their chin is long 
and somewhat sharp and pointed. Their mouth is of 
small si/e, with lower lip full, loose, and often con¬ 
spicuously projecting. Their beard is, as a rule, 
almost non-existent, but a few individuals occur who 
are fairly well covered with hair. 

C. Jahttt Type.—In height the Jakun appear to 
be, if anything, a little taller than the Sakai {in which 
case they would be the tallest of the three aboriginal 
races). Their head is brachycephalic, or "bullet"- 
shaped. Their skin is generally of a dark coppery 
colour, not unlike that of the Malays, but with a 
tendency to darker shades, which are, doubtless, due 
partly to exposure and partly to their manner of living. 
Their hair is long and straight, or "smooth; 1 and of a 
dark bluish-black tint, such as is invariably found in 
the hair of Mongolian races. Their forehead is 
usually well developed. Their nose is, as a rule, thick, 
flatfish, and short, with wide-open nostrils, though it 
must be noted here that a more developed type occurs, 
Their cheek-bones are very high and well marked, 
like those of the Mongolian type. The face, as a rule 
is inclined to be ilattish. Their eyes are dark brown] 
of moderate size, and rarely with some slight tendency 
to obliquity. They have, as a rule, a strong chin and 
somewhat square jaws. Their mouth, as a rule, is 
large and broad, though frequently moderate and with 
well-formed b ps. Their beard is of the scantiest. 

The establishment of these types may, J think, be 
considered to justify the classification based on hair- 
character which Martin proposes. The Semang he 
describes as Ulotrichi, or woolly-haired tribes, who are 
to be clearly distinguished from the Sakai, who are 
wavy-haired (Cymotrichi). In the third (composite) 
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group, for which I propose to retain the generally used 
native name of Jakun. 1 have merely to suggest the 
recognition (for our present purposes) of ihe Jakun (or 
aboriginal Malayan) type as Lissome hi. or smooth¬ 
haired individuals, in the place of Martin's mixed tribes 
that cannot be classed* With this slight modifica¬ 
tion, I may say that the present work is based entirely 
on Martins plan of classification, which in this modi¬ 
fied form may now- he given as follows 


Grain* 
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This list is, as J have just said, merely a classifica¬ 
tion of racial types or standards, and does not Include 
mixed tribes such as the Kenaboi, Ulan das, Bests!, 
and Mantra, which will be included culturally under 
the general title of Jakun, the Malayan aborigines, 
who form a sub-group of the Jakun. being divided 
into the Mill or Land Jakun (Orang Bukit) and Sea 
Jakun (Orang Lain) respectively, 

N umhers. 

It is extremely difficult to form any idea of what 
the real numbers of the aboriginal population of the 
Peninsula may be. What Favre remarks of the 
Jakun applies equally to all the wild races of the 
Peninsula, whose number, as he says, is very difficult 
to ascertain, because part of them are a nomadic 
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people, so that the same family, and in fact the same 
individuals, appear to-day in one place and next week 
some two or three miles further on; next month they 
will remove again, to roam the forest or to come back 
to their first habitation, so that those who perceive 
them here and there imagine that they are fresh 
persons, and in their calculation they count the 
same individuals two or three times over. Their 
number, as reported to him. was always much more 
considerable than the number he found upon visiting 
the places themselves. 5 

The most recent (1901) census report of the 
Federated Malay States, though containing at least 
one clerical error,’ and often doubtless falling far short 
of the truth, is yet our sole guide to the real numbers 
of the aborigines :— 
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Allowing 25,000 as a probable minimum for the 
the Straits Settlements, Kedah, Hast 
Coast States, and Johor should swell the total to at 
least 35,000 or 40,000." 

Mixture 0 ¥ Races, 

According to Vaughan-Stevens, the Sakai Senoi ” 
or M Blandas," as he calls them, giving a quite un¬ 
warranted extension to the term Hlamks) * are a 
Negrito tribe with a very large admixture of civilised 
Malay blood, which he supt>oses to have obscured the 
original characteristics of the tribe. This view (the 
Pan-Negrito theory) is, however, as has already been 
said, quite untenable, since it is obvious that what¬ 
ever else may happen anthropologically, the fusion of 
two brachycephalic tribes, or even two mesaticephalic 
tribes, could not possibly produce a mixed tribe which 
was mainly dolichocephalic. 

Vaughan-Stevens leaves out of sight, moreover, 
the extremely jKjlent cultural and religious barrier 
which divides the civilised Mohammedan Malays from 
the rude heathen tribes of the jungle. In the case of 
a Malay mating with one of these heathen women, 
the children as a rule follow the religion of the lather, 1 
and become merged in his race, the only important 
exception being the case of Malay traders living with 
Sakai women in the Sakai country, and then deserting 
them and their children, in which case the children 
remain with the tribe. Hence it is the civilised Malay, 
and not the uncivilised aboriginal race, that is most 

nttglibourhowl. 
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affected when the two Jive in dose proximity {as 
indeed has been observed in Kedah by Logan, and 
elsewhere). On the other hand, unions between 
Malay women and heathen tribesmen, although they 
are certainly known to occur. 1 * * * * * * arc nevertheless of the 
rarest description: and whereas in former days a 
woman who so disgraced her family as to male with 
one who was regarded as little better than the brutes 
that perish, would have paid the penalty with her life, 
she still has to undergo an extreme form of social 
ostracism, which must inevitably act as a strong 
deterrent. Hence the most appreciable admixture of 
blood is only as between one wild tribe and another. 

This, which I believe to be the normal state of 
things, has one very important exception, for in various 
parts of what in known as the Negri Semhilan, but 
especially in Johol, a number of small groups of 
Sumatran Malays (principally of Meimngkabau origin) 
have amalgamated with the local groups of aboriginal 
tribes on what were (nominally at least) honourable 
and equal terms, under which the llatins or chiefs of the 
Jakun even retained, for a time at least, their full share 
of authority in the mixed government thus established. 8 

The late Martin Lister, in writing of the Rembau 
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M ala ys, 1 gives reasons tor this remarkable divergence, 
[jointing out that whereas the rest of the Peninsular 
Malays at the time of the Menangkabau immigration 
were, speaking generally, mere piratical freebooters 
bent on conquest and rapine,, the Menangkabau people, 
on the other hand, were peaceful agriculturalists who 
had been forced to emigrate through the pressure of 
population in their own country. Hence all that the 
latter desired was land for cultivation, and this they 
were quite satisfied to obtain by jjeaceful means. And 
hence in the case of these Me.naugkabau colonies there 
has been a true amalgamation between them and die 
Jakunof Kembau. which has not been the case elsewhere. 

Ji must not be forgotten, as I have already said, 
that large masses of the soi-disant Malay population 
in many pans of the Malay States from Kedah to 
Singapore art; undoubtedly the descendants of savage 
tribesmen who, by intermarriage with the civilised 
Malays and by the adoption of the higher level of 
culture which in these parts accompanies conversion 
to die Mohammedan religion, have in the course of 
a few* generations become barely distinguishable from 
die ordinary Malay inhabitants, of the western and 
southern portions of the Peninsula. 

Traces of such absorption, in which the meta¬ 
morphosis is not quite complete, are certainly to be 
found, for instance, in the State of Kedah, in which, 
some years back, it was noticed by Logan that the 
Malayan population approximated in their general 
appearance to the wild Negrito tribes of the interior. 

diu}£ was eftoten frnai cadi vi Ihetc Negri ■twniiEilwt descent vt 
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The descendants <jf aboriginal slaves would, of course, 
form a large factor in ibe problem. 

This process of absorption is. moreover, still pro¬ 
ceeding with quite as much rapidity as in the past, 
and where it appears that the numbers of the abo¬ 
rigines are dwindling, we may rest convinced that, in 
the majority of cases at all events, their gradual dis¬ 
appearance is rather due to conversion and absorption 
than to the proximity of civilisation, which in the 
of these tribes does not appear to have produced 
such deleterious effects as it is said to have done in 
other parts of the world. 1 

In spite of this important exception, however, tile 
amount of ad mixture of Malay blood, even in the Jakun 
group (to say nothing of the Sakai or Semang groups, 
where the mixture is admittedly less), has been un¬ 
doubtedly very much exaggerated, especially by 
writers who failed to recognise the *' savage Malay " 
dement, and regarded every approach to the Malay 
type of features as evidence of civilised Malay ad¬ 
mixture. 

In conclusion we may say that, except in the 
northern and some or the central states, where the 
circumstances were different, the "civilised Malay' 1 
element has not appreciably affected the racial purity 
of the wild tribes of the Peninsula, the main, admixture 
(which in many places is obvious enough) having 
been among themselves. Hence the chief forms of 
admixture that are worth considering are as follows:— 
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(1) Semang + Sakai, or “ Semang-Sakai/’ 

( 2 ) Semang+Jakiin, or " Semang-Jakun." 

(j) Sakai+ Jakun, or “ Sakai-Jakun/’ 

and further crosses* arising trrnn the various mixed 
races thus produced 1 

I-—Race*Chaiucters of Sevang. 

1 he Semang country runs (roughly speaking) from 
Chaiya s and Ulu Patani (Singora and Patalung) to 
Kedah tn the north 01 the Peninsula, anti thence to 
mid-Perak and Northern Pahang. 

Wallace 5 slates that the height of the Semang 
varies between 1266 mm. and 1416 mm. This latter 
figure is, however, certainly too low. 

Martin lays stress on the Tact that the sexual 
difference in height is actually greater in tribes of 
small stature (i>. Scmang and Senoi) than it is 
amongst taller tribes of the wild races, especially, 
among the H land as. His rough estimate of the 
average height of a male Scmang is about the same 
as that of a Sakai (1500 mm.), De Morgan says the 
Semang are the taller, but the fact is doubtful/ 

The following account of the physical characters 
of the Peninsular Negritos includes measurements 
taken by Mr. Laidhiw and myself in the Ulu Lebih 
district of Kdaman, and by mysdf at Jaruni :— 
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The average height of five adult males that we 
measured was 1491 mm. (about 4 feet 9 inches), that 
of three women 1408 mm., or some 3I incites less. 

The face was round, the forehead low, rounded, 
narrow, and projecting, or, as it were, *'swollen. - ' The 
nose was short and flattened, the nostrils much dis¬ 
tended. and the breadth of the nose was remarkably 
great, five adult males having an average of ioi .2, and 
three adult females an average of 97.4. The cheek¬ 
bones were broad, and the lips were sometimes full and 
turned outwards, or “everted," but not as a rule thick. 

The jaws often protruded slightly, but I did not 
see any case of marked prognathism. The ears were 
smatl. The six front teeth in the upper jaw were 
often filed so as to present a concave surface anteriorly, 
in imitation of the common Malay practice, The 
teeth as a rule were white and good, except in ad¬ 
vanced age. In one or two cases only they were dis¬ 
coloured with betel-juice, and in one case caries was 
present. The milk-teeth of a child when examined were 
perfectly normal and regular. The shoulders were com¬ 
paratively broad. The forearms, with two exceptions, 
appeared not to be so tong relatively as they are in 
the Andamanese. The exceptions were two Pangan 
at jarum, whose arms were so long as to present a 
pithekoid character. But the number of persons ob¬ 
served is too small to separate them from the Pangan 
of K elan tan. The person was usually well developed, 

The head measurements taken by ourselves give 
a mesaticephalic index as an average ; for five men the 
average was 78.9, for three women 81,1. This feature, 
however, is clearly variable, as one of the men (Pan- 
dak) had an index of 73.8, and a Pangan at Jarum 
one of 74.4, as against an index of 85 in the skull 
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collected by Grubauer, which means an index of about 
87 in the living person,' 

Martin again states that all the Mendi (— Sen tang) 
measured by him were mesaticephalic, with a strong 

tendency to ddiehocephaly. 

T!ic following notes on a male skeleton found by 
myself in Kedah, and averages of measurements taken 
from living Semang (Pangim) in Kelantan and Pawn., 
may be of interest. I am indebted for litem to Dr. 
W, L, H. Duckworth, of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
who has also described a Semang skull recent \ 
collected by Dr, Grubauer.^ 
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The lock nf tkmeten sEnd^dclicnniniiig kx m the fckpll r« u!w in fiYtiur of itm 
view. On ihc oilier tiaml h nu Jcfinil-L 1 rtcmblasmt in jejiccl of I lie cruiiujtj csti 
be traced ta 1 hr Binds luisivt-s of Sooth Africa, whereu the Trail 1 btum F^lfthlL* 
ctflain rraniii from Sumatra, Java, Borneo,, and one fmtn \hn Amiamaui. A^'iLii, 
thff nifr and j-ntponiniu of the icagmh Jtie not unlike llrGse of the Bu&bnian 
of A3ci:.i : an aoceisoiy ulduClor lubeidD ap^-dam on 'hr fcuiixis in U4h, suit in 
both ihe letter emit of Lii- femurs are akrdtr. Hiffirt&cj'i, however, obtain in 
ibe sac ra, and 00 live whole ihe fiemmiigfi boneaatr rise Ut"tr. Tlic tcsi^th 

nf ihe forrami laid r> - chant cl eriie I he AEdmmCM \* HbtRTiE in the Semartf ;. 1 

Sir William Tomer describes a skeleton from 
Pahang,* which differs notably from the above, It is 
microcephalic and brachy cephalic, There is, however, 
no precise evidence as 10 whether this skeleton belonged 
to an undoubted Semang, and as brachy cep haly is a 
mark of certain tribes belonging to the third group of 
Martin's classification, it might perhaps equally be re¬ 
ferred to one of these. Another skeleton described by 
Virchow {quoted by Turner, lot, cif.) shows also 
differences in other directions.* 


Hair. 


The hair of the Semang that we observed was in 
most cases characteristically Negrito—crisp, short, 
and very curly, in fact, actually woolly in the purer 
types of the tribe. In colour it was of a brownish- 
black, not a bluish-black like that of Malays {and 
other Mongoloid races). In section it varied from an 
oval or ellipse at the thicker or basal end, to almost a 
circle near the tip. In other words, it possessed a 
Negrito character in respect of section;* and the 
measurement of the spirals was about 15 trim. The 
chin-hairs were few and straggling, and in only two 


s Flht 4 fuiki 4 csrrpf^fon of ihi* 
tltekiLiti u\ L It IhKMwtmk n* 
/• A, /, niii. (I 9 qtt] t p. [42 Mffi.; 
arid foe hi* d^icdptkw of a brarby. 
cephalic Semina iktfU pmrhir-tJ by 
tht; Rtvystl tidbit h! Sur^tMiis, h( A|*- 
jxwdit 3 eeh 3 fofOthfT Skiauiig monitffc- 
*« &** by Ito Dudnmnb at 


cm3 af Bun L amj 41 30 lb* A|*P?!tii!t 

of rife book. 

* A\ £ A’ojV rol, *1 pan 

J. Ntr, fl t 

1 Sc^ Append*!. 

1 l*of & niclajlal dHcripitoh i.-E l]\l% 

bail Umlly hy Dr, W, l_ ||. 

Diinkvioiih^ Apjieisilt*. 
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cases did we see a Semang with even the slightest 
beard, 1 which in one of the two cases was closely 
curled and woolly, in the other thin and straggling. 

Itt another pae ^ 1 ' Stmns it *1 aySnp; that i!ie hllf- 

^HLitrii^. are the n ftly jjititibcis of ihtw irilict who wvh\ be crmsidcrtiL! 
rtfi; ciijiipinATivdv- wait primal with hair. and lhat r^f. in tlieif ea*c ifcr Judlitit** 
itAni[k m daBu i d-arc l* t fclatkm the mixture of bleod-* Tbc E Sc Litany 
fFangnn) when of [Lire him] htt* w Ultle tcard or mrhii'krs fhH he ii shamed 
for hie lit tip icrqbby heard XO I* §*e« t amt therefore pluck* it out, Ye? he IeLcs 
to remit iht mnuaCarkc, ki that ll any ■ ■ di&lingiiifh him from -A wt^nitl ^ 

KUrwlizie tor are tuld that 11 Thu huir lM' site ScSBttl^ fMenlk) ii tra ifct lined 
to tnm gfey in ofd age than I tun or ibe sralap, gm hui btiing in fact fqjniidedi 
u ^nitc EsccjrtSciaiU-^ 1 

•£&# -tohmr. 


The skin was of a dark chocolate-brown in the 


Semang that we measured in K elan tan, approximating 
in the case of some of the Kedah Negritos to the 
glossy black mentioned by Anderson. 1 In the old 
people it was much scarred and sometimes diseased, 
the disease most prevalent being that called " kurap 
by the Malays, but of a mild type. The colour of No. 3 
of Topinard's scale corresponded very closely with the 
colour of most of the Eastern Semang measured by 
myself. in the younger individual-; the skin was 
smooth and clean and die body physically well do 


* J- riE A lullSf iCOMTlt J i - I / 

\x\ii $ 5 h Kot hatT-^tinn* 
MoptdbO; n r xtxl In armiltet pliu-e 
ViLLicliBn-Stmnt fL-jpfwi= ^ fultfiWH .— 
"The pecdEtJ tpirally iiiftcd {* pep» 
per-torn r ) ludtof I he I L BeBttng [Fua* 
ganj has k\-jH \U tlkftkitttCc up lo lb 4 
picseni Uy tr> iliit dblrirt in tailing 
where the hilf-birtd dnKendillli uflht 
EL Seamna (PtagiTi^ Tem Urh i T 4 m 1 *), 
uni Sakai [IUhhIu) were jellied ii 
pn^htn of I he lUtvi Milk) i ever 
iiMe thtii pure -blooded ftKefaihm 
wife f 3 t*t Mild (o the Malay* of frhrtng. 
In a family of this mined type ii often 
happenr <h*l *>r 1 *-iTr*l <rf llie 

ehiJdreri show in thii rc^iefit either » 
com fill •[»: rcver^i'm ti> the K_ Semite 
type, uK arc ikUfft no decide * 


l^sdfiflcy lownrcis n - h :i r 1 he MmiceOaf. 
nm hr miHjikeji, iJlbo^h l be hair df 
the ml €4 the family vmy m -ue mufi) 
Approach tfte Sakai I litantlii) type, 
'Hu: pure ty|iei uf eitlwr bind «tt wy 
wliinmwea Lh^e ; IhuJ rather tlwy ftvpr. 
lip add pfodiKt iiiEermidiatt Em^pjip 
whli'b *bnw JE1 Willie «*ta mcm? and in 
<lt^«a 1 eiti Cjf iv tendency lo fnwn Ul« 
surly biiir refeted 

* in otlwr wnnk Uk hnirnies-s it 
dric l ci 1 he pfeiJent-e tht Sakai ffk- 
tla-rfit. 

t A. IMU 1 ?S 

* J. Anddwn. liy Col. J*tne> 

I^.W, SrUJe* tlULl the Semaitg of Trehj;- 
CadUlvi.'ie tMH of iiitli a tr«s/ 

.-,V.|yr d pffiUTjtei y “ ttJ tl|i^ Ol Keflilli 
i/ /. if Tfll iv p. 
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vcloped, but in okler individuals it was often much 
scarred, and in two or three cases slightly diseased. 

With rcgfcfd toilie skip^lour or the Nefritu*. Vtmglmii-StcvtiH rovtfcfk* ihsHl 
the wilder Setting “Meuik* {E hr men rai whifb iribc wiif mulling 
bill 4 COlftI 4>r find Ihe wumeri .1 ^ais'-frira^- ihm |tfi the li^fa Lbruu^Ju, 

the ctakffir this i kits i* vcijf irntfann The \V, Sftiiahg (f SwnaTtg-Snkai 
tnbes|, tto^ev-er, uifer nrsLfSjf jld great .l variety a.- the Mn!*y*- Hh? StffhiiiK 
^ iSJiS m* ftgard thi L lighter -{-okiureil Sakai {Jdkfdbtl} ^ rapcti-i-Jf? i! I. 

Tbefr £txi He *'-i> flurk 3jkt thetnieh’-L-s. Although ihe SeRriiRji h ■ ■{ Jirker 
ecAiiut itum lint R*ka| (fikatlii*), uhI appear* !■* U h n inAnmocd by heal, he 
<V- St.l ;£il| Of t>jjinii>a tluiE ihiE b^jjaoEy ftw h-:,iL miivn rather 

ftLtm hit tetris Italian, tli*n from the -licktr cahmr «f hi* nkin ijtt.^ remarka on 
fhi-i nibjcct oa afteding the S-jkai, rir^ttj 

The pfTOMHp™! naniiulie chiricler nf ad therf make* it imprctshle r* 

arrive H «ij oanclinEoni u to the effect ptodacaji lif fchitlirfc, mU, hhfli3r r Liu** 
®i ^Inl hr i upon ifche ieilotc ami colour of il* *liim The fnjxjilf cm mil* Jleei 
peihipi far a month upon a hill it ut eldrntiiMt of wmc IhGUiilnlj of ftet rbovc 
the ice, Real TTi'jnth ■! ihe lot hi of I he utqc hill ■ =s rmt time in the thick h ^liik 
judgk, ami it artrt her in the hul, open plains. 

A^ecrriEhlj^ U. The Mokp* I he Negrito nevet uuh themudm, and UntelW 
peBMW >4 i> itile a powerful odour* and the iimtefittlil is certainty a true one 
Wtieas^ for iflStAOtt, for the sake -if ihe espctmmti hs hart tQakrfd the 

Kr Semite iPtahiprtt lo wAhk themselves with BtAfh they did .iji^r to 
EtUifl iEi y jMrtkTilflf lfflutU a/terwarib. Util wIm, irntncdiiteEy aftcTWMdF, be aO 
Cfltnpaiiieil Ehctn UR a rapid march ^ and «Jt(f goiD|( some duianee ftahj ihwrti 
laul iCHtnanl tu llheir vnmyany. theodnurr H4Jt dutinclly notktAbli;, 1 


s*m 

I’hc eyes oi ihe Semang that we examined, wh icJi 
were round, wide-open, and horizontal, were uniformly 
of a very rich deep brown in colour ; in one case only, 
that of an old man, they were of a greyish-brown tint, 
['he Serna ng as a race were far from being unpleasant- 
looking people, the most striking peculiarity in their 
appearance being a certain wild look about the region 
of the eyes, probably due. in part, to the great width 
between them, and to the curious depression of the 
upper part of the nose, as well as to a natural rest¬ 
lessness of the eyes themselves, which these tribes 
possess in common with wild animals. Their itycsight 
appeared lo be good of its kind, and in the few cases 
that we tested the colonr-vision was normal* 


1 /,/ jtair, TjJ - 174 % 

1 A ol Hcrranp 


arc g Irm by Wiaj* /V- Atm A 
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Tbeqgr** E* ftwtmjiy gftagui}, whm thuy air uf |wrc Wnod, b**< 

the ■conjiiitrijra of a sleep ydbw o^Ml: W hereto Hie Sakai (Etonian} *iQ not 
(C. Jjvflrnjj 

ilie K S^manj.; [hngan) :»haw no tram of (hoft-scgbl ml| arc "at the 
Uip^jf the leak " In ■jukkn-'Fi <rt*unvaT|fm ? this tj.ukEls.ji however, itanjlsfig ip 
btme pitu tu she jvogrept made by thdr tribe in civilisation. * 


Hearing. 

The cars of the Semang dial we observed were 
distinctly small, and their hearing appeared ordinarily 
acute. In one case, however, that of a youngish man. 
slight deafness was noticeable. 

Tbc fehu of hearing among iTic TL Sanvtg (Panganb ibough om bo sctHc 

w Mhflf IhE Jtbih W lurvi-iThdcs* fjMHpCf ifah ■IMlf the mofij dviKiaCil 

W ScuMitt, (R land a?.), or Terafcch (Tcm»*). 

i >ri l!m uitt« hand. rx^rpliimml of hearing OOtiiTml m.tre fru^-ptaS ly 

liming i ho W. Jktiajig than ou^el; ihc ottmr tribe* twalfoncri.* 


Hands and F*zeL 

There is no doul.it that these wild nomadic tribes 
frequently meet with accidents. Out of the few men 
that we measured, nne suffered from a deformed finger, 
and another had lost the little toe of his left foot, 

fi i- \crj itiificaLl tn opiwrx The r|itr s :mn c*>r.rerruiLg rSii; usual ptFEtimi flif tlar* 
pdm flf tfur Hiait Li. wl^thtr J t U directed Jbnw^ di at itdcwi^. 

Thr Uamlfc Lire so mn 3 tam\r mreujiicd Ml the cue of bcuh KW thil (bry axe very 
11 retL So fiir g hnw^er* u he had been able Ua ohatm it* lb* 

fo!m wa* hcStj *lrtfwajf:i the Kppik*,. f,* T dirccied toward* the w ■ link 
ttiwpn.it ihr fiorir, wfacxrtu by the Ral^i Jtkm It wa* rikeettri 

Tbcotooii^iriM wmc ai (ini imdi p*f|rtr*e4 by betn^ ink*-.! whether wbeti 
ilwij closed they could nitl ure'ch out one linger w I lie hand without 

■mcloun^ the olhcfl, Lk>Lb lW and ^aV:.M | Bbmrkd con Id h huwrvnii 

i\v llLii wty easily when it wa* cxpUinftS lu Mirm, 

III iLitaiiuiltig ike width of tile 9 jwn Iwlimn the thumb aaJ the- thllu^ot 
ni ^iJ J 11^ h" |'V.Se,* wai tffMk liy ibrai inabiiitjf Ml ^]^n llnrtr bngen 

freely 1 

The most noticeable point about the feet of the 
Semang is the remarkable inward curve of the hallux. 


1 Z/ A\ tt\%, 17 ^ 1 Ap, its. 

* A |X i$l- * A Pfi. 190. 194- 

VQL 1 f; 
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as shown tn the tracings of Pangan feet which we took 
in UIu K el an tan. 

The following passage from Vaughan-Stevens about 
the walk of the aborigines in genera! (** Qning Utan M ) 
applies perfectly to the Semang :— 


** I' fnttl to obtain mmc data on the walk a( the Ofjmjg Ufliua^ Uui I 
lifld Oil! tkU is 1 e*tody $omh k. from relate io rh t gm e variability <if 

ihty rnivirgnincnS. In lb? first pJunc, e| b ii»y rare lo find a man who k -Its* 
ftiJHfc rata, cracky ur thom flrictt; far iccmdln^ to ibeir ciiiigin W. 

ftuM tft of the um^aim of ihc land and .J the oWtad^. and djuigert with 
which she thick vr^*i jitmi Ib-rm, Thil ERflcciicei their walk tit one 

rwpiCE, In l he iccopd pltofe, iky arc a f>p[«: uhl jr Infltmtifcd lijf (in* clmifjioiEi 
td iUe juii^lfj Lhifiuj^h lifkich shey ban' b^fti wnnrrfi-ring for "sohmc- wptIii iirtyiotlllv. 
From habit ihvy icbpt ihcil w*3k ig iht |*KIi1Lii ilies a ihc lr> which [firr 
to iwd. A path (for mjidfifxj where thorns ib^i h*^ M\tn r™ ih? ifki 
and creeping pknu surround him causei the man Tn wnltk artfully and slowly, 
anil at euh step to delay a mfflnal Ufrrr* hi Irmti fht whole frt»*vf irf Iht 
h*d^- IO the fey1s and Ihli method of walking b retained same day* imi mm 
habit, cm when the lliomy jungle b left tfiii the polb Is m* m™ smooth and 
hml 

. " 'V'" .f*"*™* * man for * whole Lj, i finmd that be employed fnre, 

ihflj, Pi K hi different W*yi of milling, '•tilth **±ari wiih the antm, of the rnumtl 
'? l * ( " v ™ a - ^ U» E™«d I* liavmvil aufftie tilth commit cW^ 
Ibrnaghont I lie life of th, ffiaii S Utaa llul 1 reel]; <b not Lou* whkfe of lh.se 
myi i»r »nlLsti« J ,hu«bl linerib* „ hi. oMt wlw | meltiml. CoiUr.iv 10 the 

huf„r*|in In ewwml, he ha. few «i.eve! pub. to go t, r an d ]«„« tf*. esii 

itlutK hr Ldupti ct, .Oih t |uth would fto! he hU uhhI wav of w,ifLine, but 
woubt be lueonely the melhruJ which he employ., mail r.Hr 
, l I’he foobtepeoT the Ne^rhiM. I em prepaial to mammiii, ate afmmt mebht 
m the niajouij, 0 f MW, »hf t(» all Ihtae of (ha Or.t.jj Ula/j ft tun, outwit 
fit .11 raeev. however, 4hae n wjjmti tEiffecenee m fviu.il I torta ih.i :[ 
i» tmp<»aiblt to «y whuh aniflic is Cue teal iioivdard.' 1 ' E 


\\ith regard in ttrcft£lh nnri cnduiranc-c in waikiru-i- w jgi t- ^_ 

£“*«1 ^l' 1 ,h * &»' «nlt. Then Lome (be JaVun ml xht dldb^lVM 

Semane Mind, 1.1 of *U, the vatioa. tril« of SelaJ (EHxmhlt awf Terrdbehl 
be.-OiaTiij vie Uni tanners, hot they are u ^giet w *j, CJ -j f „ a Jlw ^ 
Bemne ihremgh fmnhy or fomt, (hejr uiall l.^'i-, Mm ,,ti!, j 

lupple. | U jeltinj* fau Ihro^h I mdse, or ™5». jSe ttS Ul 

the ^kal (Bfandaib ahhou^h the l. 0 « haij* bTlim Jn« xTrfW ' h,,> 
vohmiwn ftpreu, M taL,f wn,e dittrtssn in 


CHmbing, 

The following remarks, from the dialmal forms, 
evidently refer to ihe Semang-;_ 


1 f..f. &, akh. lyi, 19 s. 


* I 1 ?' f*ji IN- 
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QLmhfcft#, which in general caJSed 11 lAt-tg " ( N Loeig‘%, a designs*]. by 

itiier rtiflefent lwtme> F ift-unliEtJ Lu the imethud Wp&tyvd; 

Ip ^OifkaJ Chidwwpdl 41 K in which the foot h nmfett, exactly « in 
the |o*£tk>n vl ibe siUi \ hi (Jus photograph F aent you. 

2. l H Unborn ”), in which the feet gimp the tree with I he toner 

ikdf ;?f lilt jolcr 

j. "Ti^jutgafli^ (" Tee-Nun#) rn ■*), in which ;i rope ii rwJ (prcciceSy u 
in Ceylon). t?r in trhldi ike Stem i* embraced by the arms ibiI kp ii ike urn-? 
lime (European E^hiiinjL The of ihc hands lk raCL-ji i bl tffc-Cbefaj* 


A specimen of rope sent to Berlin by Vuughan- 
Stfivens was labelled a s follows ;— 

^Nangnn ('NlUlgsra 4 ), tin mjb nwd m clLtnjnng, for (uluul^ the aiiVks 
U'gnthef, whlifet the ift&hle adi foot u iigaiml ike tiec. " 

In the same passage Vaughan-Stevens speaks very 
contemptuously of the Semang as climbers— 

11 The Srimni; axe bad climber*; -in ordinary school giH would raid 
the IihI M them- for climbing a si night, high ^icm, I he Sihtti 1 Uhiidul ts 
(he better The ScTTffihg Is uerrmw when bi^H up iti tbr iir, especially if lhe 
wind blowt 4 H i (it Tit* winch are fnt him I hr tptmM-ngert of dW***j 
rwt likv to Ik unprotected in their ilnnjaui ai the bop of a high inre." 1 

This description, however, is most unfair to the 
Semang. tnany of whom, at least, can climb almost 
like monkeys, i myself once saw two of the Kedah 
Semang run several yards up trees by putting the tlat 
of ilicir feet against the trunk and their arms round it. 


Swt "Tixirr^. * 

Tbr SeirifBig ufc refy lnuf Awirnmen. bu i [he Hwjoiry [if them know b^w 
to iwlui, which bp 11 Ktjuoij N i HI Ketjcwi)n p ’i. cbtl in water which only 

reached U|i If) ihc frr&uM they splash suernlv ibuuf, TIke^ & tf hti Clarity m the 
uiflc wfty aj tks NVuilictb MuEayi, iwimmini; on the hnait ifld paddtia# wilh 
(h<; haflike nod drawioi" (be lega vertically upwWiil* from the kfiti^ 

nud then dralubtming them ^tjjwouil); lha* making i |*rQai OF deep 

eh iutihEiijj ruriwit wject they hate Mpratiibu* fem i they ad? afraid. a* a child 
b afraid iff the ihtfk, oi they 11 eLp jiuE know whx± ikcil g(yl KiuJ (' K« T t Iff) 
may kthI m dm* Ihrm liowit into ihc degrtha.* 


Th rpavUf - 1 

lo throwing the ["time 1 ) Sewiont; ii a* clriupi Etif^t^riwomiin. The 
action Ls the write, if. wiih ih^ ihouhitr initeni iaJ wish she wml ami ^Itww. 

t iff. £. Hi*. HQ ■ Ik I*. |f>S. * fk pr ZQOr 
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Stmitimuzu /■> Fun. 

THt Stsnaan^; agnail" t-> be kss M?hihre t« jiaii) ihun I he Sakai {BLdOdflJi). 1 


The o^minuirth it suowtinici ^nhnd Ly (Ik hand, at the htiii ie cnnval u» 
t« «>nie part of the hcMf. 

WJwut Liiau u indiemuH u* defiant 5 s.- fammi He dors not, Wrvtr, ai 
the 5amt time clench hit fitfeL 

In “dmpfe" p^-T 1 * thc *™n* of (he tmrjiSi m *ety (Jighliy ilcarowiL and 
the qdjaceiu «Pteeiwti»af ihfi <toW, robed, hr ih* mittdc that l he FjmLi 
call t lit ” (jrief muscle., M 

la the morr inttlli C Lnr l be «yei ipnHde, the ikin KHnd jn J muirf ih*. I*™. 
vnnkEedi and (he moutL dighlly drawn !mdc «t live enfner-, 

WTh::! cm: nun q«n or JMf* lit anothtt it rwei, happens tbit ibc ranter, 
o( lilt uv-[*r li|- -*T l>‘- EMine «M eft tertli iff nknl nn ike ii.li* f.i'Erg [he 
dan whom fir hi Id [reset 

A JuoJifd nf ob-dnalu £e|Jrelrion mticwfy <mQv Tcojgnitetl unutlg ,h* 

ttdooog, 

li :i yocrrsiiJii wfaciitri gcaiuft of CUR temp* obli 

m\ga*\ ii QpnraJ by ft iiEflden CftfilMba nf (be breath. iOfneLblmt like 
iftiipent vonntm^. 

In the cate of fflinn lw the SuREDg child ecu remain quite quiet* 7^ 
met ill down qdctij *od fiftejun uly iii[« * 4 w\* hWg twt*. Both m«i and 
vr'fTCen open their nurtElfcl and eyet 

Toabow ihol he CAD&4L prevent *nmc.thing being dcnap, rtf cnnFKl Mmielf do 
wmcilimi;, he flightSy robti hk eyebrow, anil Impi hit month which hd( < 3 ™ 
ITic dilUlEon ijciilI tiuitalljr when they we Mt% k «*[ nan IKfl y quitlJy. 

To expn-^i athrotnitrifi ibe hcsul it thru&l finvinUi a W heron m upnM n^ n 
tlrt rym nit cast down. 1 r 


VftughM^cai Twnwk. thm lie did notch*,,* any Aifkrate between ,hmr 
£« h * l»"«* ?«*»** *?»■ ** they h»l l,«,i e*™ri ( h,„^b 
he nhMr .I.y 111 (hr run on 4J Jtiurm-Jf. Mcnjrt mi ic flr .U ihcJ «««*! (ii. 

?wULmlml] pomo vf otttarfne fefenf. Rl«wh« 6 be L,b tint b, 
‘ w “»f ,h = ^ tb, _ J ’ U, *5“ ,CT T <Uflbrr|« (betw^p ^ 

*“ # ‘ ;« rn*prfnl p how, T «, i,.diilicuh »»„ 

UMt] tin? Scittaag (Mi^nli) ttfttf nothing n> a rule | lu ,i - t_,| , * . . 

«!«*, M in v *«Ul (pMn*. of tbs L\ h«l! ^ Und ' l,ener 

Theta m IWM mpp«fl*blt d^frr of ,*Jt| 1„ (h , pbbu ,,| iht l-fnin«.|* 
*' K \ fiilr ' *‘ f tnmfie«i«ae at wear me never uf | Dn g . imaikm The 

cnid wet Wind, of ihr Binnnlsifii me, howevc,, („U mote t .' 

(Puijjniil mnrJ Tral«h (Train}• than the Snkmi. The wOil E. Scmm» in. . . ^ 1 
h-iwerer tmn 1™ inch low lomptnuim *, occasionally Ottnr SSm SQ 
tig,, Ilf itKBDirnft, when ttw Imre ontbed tribe. « e trdnwil to mvA J„ 
fife mih ehqMcn^ ictih. * nct * 


1 Z^/, f mi ti^v. J&j. 

1 Aru^m to ijumion* >>]iiLwn up by 
Q^wittj called Siy V.-Jir.. ami pnb- 
TishcJ in V. G. A. txvill 270 17I1 
The itnflfttt TcfeTring in ihr ^Icai 
atid JoVun Alt Tfttekfia> die two lades 
fasllllg cemFiCKd bj \ .rSt., and an: hen« 


omittect Even iIk G ivi!ii in 

Vju^hitft-Slevcn, with regntil In the 
Remain; me iomtt^nfl incatttki«ii 
’•'luglun Steve,,, weriho Ultl 
wniiLii-enemi of the Trabeh r a 
i ^ tbdr CMdlutbo havisu 

two cRfccbled hf »liwtf * 
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nw N^teoi tbandvei icknmkriiP ih±i the Srnsjui^ (MraftJ child 
Generally mf tm more when in want of f«d ihnn the Sakij {liLond.^) end Jiktin 
cbJbtafL 1 

Summary or Sehang Culture.* 

The Semnng arc the most nomadic of all those 
tribes, the wilder ones never staying, ii is alleged, 
more than three days in one place. But few of them 
have taken to agriculture, and they obtain their liveli¬ 
hood by hunting, fishing, and trapping, by digging up 
wild roots and tubers, and by gathering the various 
jungle fruits as they come into season. 

They are fond of tobacco, but very seldom indulge 
in betel-chewing, of which, in fact. 1 never saw an 
instance among the Scmang of Kedah and Uhi Pa tan I, 
They wear to some extent the loin-cloth of tree-bark 
(the bark selected being in some cases that of the 
upas or poison-tree), but their distinctive costume 
appears to be a mere girdle of leaves, or, as especially 
on festal occasions, a [peculiar girdle manufactured from 
the long black shiny strings (really the rhizomorph) 
of a toad-stool ! 

The wildest of the Semang do not appear as it 
rate to tattoo, or scarify, either the face or the body, 
though in some cases they may have learnt the custom 
(of scarification) from the Sakai. They (the men 
especially) often shave the head, anti not 'infrequently 
about half a dozen of their front teeth will be seen 
to have lieen filed, though (his is not necessarily a 
Semang custom. The women wear in their hair a 
magic comb which is believed to avert disease and 
danger. The Semang do not circumcise. Their dis¬ 
tinctive weapon is the bow with poisoned arrows, 


1 1./ £. nit aojfc aoj, 

1 Frflf Cot TemptcV companion qf Strang *Jth Antfanme* r. ApperuUt, 
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though many of them have now adopted the blowpipe 
of the Sakai and jakun. 

Their habitations are of the most primitive descrip¬ 
tion, generally consisting of natural shelters under 
overhanging rocks, or of the simplest form of leaf- 
shelters, erected cither on the ground or between the 
branches of trees. The most advanced tyjie of these 
leaf-shelters was a shelter made long enough to accom¬ 
modate the entire tribe and furnished with their re¬ 
markable bamboo bed-places, They have no boats, 
but occasionally use rough bamboo rafts for drifting 
down stream. *1 heir musical instruments are all of 
bamboo, and consist of simple kinds of “ stamping" 
instruments {intended for beating time rather than for 
making music), the nose-flute and the Jew's-harp, 
They have no drums. 

They barter jungle produce with the Malaya, but 
do not work for the latter to so great an extent as the 
Jakun. Their religious ideas are of great interest. 
They have a kind of deities called Kari and Pie, but 
these apjiear. like some of the "high gods” of the 
Australian •? Black fellows,” to be rather of the nature 
of mythological personages or otiose gods than real 
divinities, as, although they have many divine attri¬ 
butes, there is practically no trace of an actual cuIl 
The Seroang marriage rite b of the slightest, but 
they are strict monogamists, and both sexes are faith- 
ful to the marriage tie. It is said by Malays that they 
formerly devoured their dead, burying the head only ; 
this assertion may rest on some old Semang practice 
or disinterring the corpse, but they now invariably 
bury Lhc deceased entire. They have no great fear 
of the ghosts of the deceased, such as is shown so 
strongly by the Sakai and the Jakun. 
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] I.^Race-Chahacters of Sakai. 

The Sakai appear to have their racial focus in 
the mountain ranges of S.E. Perak and N.W. Pa¬ 
hang. Their district marches on the north (in Perak) 
with that of the Semang, the dividing line being 
stated by some observers to be the Perak river, and 
by others (De Morgan, Hale, and Others) to be the 
Plus river already referred to. There can be no 
doubt, however, that there has been a considerable 
admixture: witness the photographs of some so-calkd 
" Semang" tribes of Perak and elsewhere, which 
frequently include types that are distinctly Sakai; 
certainly no really distinct geographical boundary can 
be drawn between ihv. two races, and on the whole it 
would seem that the much- talked-of line of demarca¬ 
tion between the Semang and Sakai is (as far as race 
and culture go) no line at all, buL a belt or mixed tribes 
which run, through mid-Perak and N. Pahang, 1 * * 4 

On the east coast the Sakai do not appear to 
extend far into either Kelantan or Trongganu. though 
they arc found in Pahang, their admixture with Pangans 
commencing somewhere near Clifford's line, c.g. t in 
the district of Ulu Jelai. Westward of the central 
chain, on the other hand, they appear to extend 
through the interior of Selangor, and thence, in 
the form of a narrosvmg wedge {and with a rapidly 
increasing admixture of Jakun blood), through the 
inland districts of Negri Serabilan,at least as far south 
as Malacca, and almost certainly as far south as Johor. 


i >nr fitrihin [vote* on their Eliitrilm- 

sec* So * 1 bMUlttt ^ ^ ClOti-"*- 

tuucle ttx AWl d*fitA*i£T *ot i, N"a 
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As. however, the exact racial limits of the Sakai have 
not yet been defined (if. indeed, they will ever be 
definable), it has been thought best to draw the line 
between the Sakai and the Jakun at the point where 
the influence or the latter commences to be fairly 
certain and appreciable. Li. at Southern Selangor and 
mid-Pahang. 

Passing to the general physical characters of this 
second group, the Senoi * (or Cymotrichf of Martin). 
] am indebted to Professor Martin for much of my 
information concerning them. Owing to the fact that 
their headquarters are in S.E. Perak and N.W. 
Pahang, no member of our exploring party came across 
any individuals. Consequently the following account 
is drawn chiefly from published notes and other 
materia! kindly supplied by Martin. 1 

In height the Sakai does not appreciably differ 
from the Semang. 

The average height of the men is J504 mm., 85 
per cent of the individuals measured ranging from 
1460 to 1 580 mm. Some few individuals were as low 
as 1380 mm. 

The average height of the women is s 457 mm,, 5 3 per 
cent ranging from 1390 to [45^ mm., and 17 per cent 
below 1390 mm. The smallest individuals, two adult 
married women, possessed a height of 1320 mm. only. 

The head is chiefly dolichocephalic, whereas the 
Semang measured by Martin are described as mesati- 
cephalic, with, however, a strong tendency to the 
dolichocephalic condition. 


1 StDtii = Orang Hiliu (ft NVwticlcL 
waj. lv, p, 4191 where i be 
O. Alai of Uhi K*ntu Kiasa> ue 
JovCtIIv*] hy Cm 3 . Low u a trifc*e of 
Fe«k Sakai wkio piztcc tb* cmitsge 
of iht iwhjc md eiri and insert ponu- 


plnw 1 4 |ui|^ therein. 

■ ^ | W fl iiiwltl lit iridtil ihe 
of Wtny f/Vr. Afat. 
"ff* hi. p f i jj, Tfow* in /*=/, 
Itr liken ACcriunl of it li. 

4 , infix a. 






t RACE-CHARACTERS OF SAKAI 

The face is fairly long ant] broad, but pointed 
towards the chin. The forehead is, in the male, Hat. 
often far overshadowing the eyes, and causes the root 
of the nose to retreat far bach. Of the men 93 per 
cent, and 73 i>er cem of the women, are mesoprosopic. 
The lips are thick* the under-Hp often hangs down 
and may be described as “swollen/' The Sakai are 
distinctly lighter in complexion than the Semang. The 
hair is black, but never deep black; in most cases it 
shows a brownish shimmer, especially in the young, and 
differs widely from that of the Semang and the Malay, 

From the remarks of other travellers who have 
inct with Sakai, as well as from photographs, we m;ty 
picture the Sakai as a slenderly built race, and as often 
presenting an emaciated appearance, which is increased 
by theii long, unkempt wavy hair hanging down to the 
shoulders, and by their large restless eyes. 

In evidence of their striking resemblance to the 
Veddas, it is perhaps worth remarking that one of the 
brothers Saras in. who had lived among the Veddas 
and knew them well, when shown a photograph of a 
typical Sakai, at first supposed it to be a photograph 
of a VeddaJ 

Without wishing to definitely commit myself as to 
the affinities of this race. I think that it is fairly dear 
even from the existing evidence that they are at any 
rate quite distinct from the Semang or U lot rich i of 
Martin, as they are also from the Jakun (Lissotrichi) 
type found among the southern tribes. 

A number of other measurements concerning this 
type are taken from the writings of Rudolf Virchow, 


1 TTlil inffiTmalLrm Wftl K ’™ 1 me ^ rgfffu * Y *mphni£ 4 llj remark dl 1,0 itn- 
Martin, whr* himatrr itttfted upon lfc* ol my Salt as 

iht pttfLQg^ph. Mr. ShrutwU phtfo^uphi 10 TimiTv 
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who, in discussing the height of individuals measured 
by Vaughan* Stevens, gives the figures which are 
qnoted in the Appendix. 

In another volume or the Verkandhmgen 1 Virchow 
refers to the skull of a Sakai (Senoi) woman, which 
he describes as orthodolichocepbalic, and the lull de¬ 
scription of which will be found in the Appendix. 

The most interesting point about this skull, apart 
from its dolichocephalic character and certain structural 
anomalies, is the formation of the nose, which is de¬ 
pressed to such an extent that Virchow was tempted 
to regard *t as pithekoid. Another no less important 
point in Virchow s paper is the description lie gives of 
the Sakai hair-character, concerning which he says: — 

■' On lElC vthr.i Mill. I mmt ftS*> point to i very p™ noun-red EMftJ (Blftfukaf 

dvadtri^tc Jr .tcemi by H. Va^tuui'bifrvcHa wvi imnnii 

the favi </ tfr .1 .VjjJui mm fmtt /i. M#f/I fht. The 

Pi ^aiu r i Murn ktu wills 4 ! wa« io th? rffeel that 1 the cbo to wlitth the mupt 
bdDf^t^ *;ui the At IEk mreilttis ill 2 i&z Na'.rnsbe* ifc^t 1 fVA. 

p* H44), t italM the {{Humb*} half in derail fr&m 4 titr-gr number of 

iperim-eni of llttir vzm by Vu^lSiiu SEcvent Ai Gcmp&ttd with lliu^r 
I may hrlafly rt&M thrtT she M «i i hair now Wr*jc fll cuclT/ for 1 nfxm-J - 
them. Ill wity f/nMttrt diitinguukt* ti eomfUitif fro*** fht j/intHj fttritd 

tinutinrr fif tkr E Sftoiwr hair | tyrJL 1 ^ 2 + p. 443 ) Its fcjtglll 

ftl&fflinti to- ntthrr iWXt limn 20 cm., but WE auintit decide Cwtly ho* long iK- 
fcnlf w.t,. #h-i\ ^nlkrcp ft' if i, nr-r lEfltcd n? vbl «1 loanee from <he an .ip ihc 
w.vtidst \\il. h (lOf ft blicklih ftppcsLrsiMic T qnd in related Si^lu <]| i t\\-Uih 
bfmfnihh ftnil glwy ^--W 3 *«n under iK^ microtrapc in thin *ztth n. it tilkthf 
brown, with ft (Inti mul ohtn mitnu|rfed nirdidb. T\w etuis. At u esue 
wilh <h* uncut bftlr, arc p-rnted, broken nt tU fcdci, ftnd m^icnliy 11 Tit into iwo 
or intift 

"The ctmttrat khwn the T 3 H**antkrt lw snore shfttpfy c* pc tiled. Unfar 
luiuileljf VOLUftlwn-Slrvetti hits neglected tc tnlu= advaialJig* ff Mt cTOorTOrita, 
and lo send «m * Jarg^.F nmmkr of ipectitn :n of Kui fam* hit lii^irh -I 

wfatefa UHUiirmicnii WCruJd t*c highly il™uble. We lLri|;;r th- (vytjnnnhify 
witl be gjvcn him to fill up ihcie 

Elsewhere Vaughan-Stevens, writing apparently of 
the body-hair of the Sakai {Wandas) tribes, says : — 

"The 0 * 101*1 grosth 0 / Uw tor b Ibin .rn,I anti m «hr 

dliccrtan of powjh. ft lh« bwr (of the twrfx>. well M Ihal at ike tif t bt 

hred null uitdiri iht triuir b *%JnJy opwiMv" 

® sniiL 144 t^p* ^ f-i ^ /A. mL Is iho H^ltlfihn-L 

1694 , ftrt futlShrt jwiblmj. K kkil 
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The kail of the Saint (Oluictad in M xge ib less tnrfinod U> bcajai-e grrjr 
thrift I hat of iho SImJ«J'S mi] complete LiaJriin^ fi a.-lcraHjr *o im liut it 1% 
MdtEd EljKpfj ii j. r rninTl-ah lif Ci.tcpElm i * 3 , 'J, i:ich OD.lv CCCUTf OCCMIGtlAlillfr 1 

The more detailed account of the Sakai (Blnndas) 
hair referred to above as collected by Vaughan- 
Stevens is as follows, the description of the specimens 
being in Vaughan-Stevens' own words; — 

11 AV. 3^ SpecimtEs of hair chosen for mr by an old CT*iin* a sypaixl wiaple 
Stkil i Uhmdaj) Lair ; uaditL-m LlcdaT«l ll to Lie the Dn^m] farm. TbcSokri 
(JwoskLim mwiiimly dadnxt that I he ii*righj p o*htk HiLf * Mnttinici, fauitl 

| betel: ojh&£i frnm qi bi , t??rtsd£ wftJl ibc Malays, ilfld tbrsiuclvrl call it 

Cmitc {' KflSAf ') The nupfKHcd uHjgElidl type* oi which Ehcy at very fifuU*). 

Li cxJL.--._l Hater- 1 Hu . (■ Rambut ; it Ls uill tu tm -Tit fycipaxionallj' snd 

hue n difrinct iin£;e_ Moreover, it dots dot a> a mlw him whilr k U Uir 

cuar'rcr hair doev The ofCKDl sjKtiiiini ia. Jeojii k SiiUi yiofti3.fl 35 }’■ - 1 ' obL. 
nnrl hn- btcfl nil off « cta« lo tho scalp a* p*aJMt. M 

AV. Fp* IS I * ^.p^ir-ckl S*k*J ! taet, u trebled 4 rid IwDl wflh *£ l \ 

iY+i 41 . Fro to a Jfyttr-oW Sakai nvan, 

A'a 4 From drFklreru Thv shortest 1 pec Skied a from a ^nmlithi-dd 

bgy ; lhe ne*l L unjust from a 3-yar>0ld girl ; ihc kmg=r from a ^ynr^Jd J 

To the foregoing may be added Virchow’s descrip- 
Lion of a remarkable specimen of hair (No* 105) sent 
by Vaughan-Stevens ;— 

It t* mi itmMRfc *b«k t Sf/uf/y rrtchtnU js <m. In length, *i>tl cusiiiu 
Of iLuCl black huir*, which di^'by a igmrwhii (eddish tinge l omwm the 

tlpfc . . * _ 

A fr*trithi jufic^lintii irf hail (No. 104 ) «xit \ty Yxti^frJf l-£dETcni cortris(f4 df a 
H-ity Jock nrf J& m Ln Ithglh, which* lAffi i* * wbfile. of * 
piptrtn^iil I]|i3el k p with a ffiitLkh ktimimcT ili rtRcd^l light. espcnjILjf lOWalift Xhtt 
tip*, l hough otheriiia* it U c«rH tnit s,lovsy. i filn* n» nuliffalik drffrrTftM 
from the Sakti lutii whLeh f Lliic Alieiuljr fully idWrtbcd At ibl rn«ting of jj|*l 
Ncvembrr fSot (FV/|. pjk ^44 34 ^), 

Not onlj ftom iheie ilatenimiti of VaiaghUJI-Ste ten*, 'but it lit more from iiUfKC- 
Ibi 4 Ihc by hemp Ll ii ckar (hflt ibe 5it*l |flllpl*iJ 

be at all ticuly relaienS diher to Negrito? nr PupOAIUn Wootorci h the difference 
of ihbi heir from thm of ihr u OfJin|; SaLai hr «icTH.:rit*d L«y MiVLorhp-MsiJay h 
aliuudj.iil ly cLear. 1 

With regard to the above-mentioned specimens of 
hair Virchow adds a few remarks of his own, conclud¬ 
ing as follows : — 

The ntrE ■ c-null 1 &f Lhi> invnlt|?il»t»n 1*1 m: I* * CPodidtMi iimilat lo the 

erne Id whkrb 1 taw* it ihe noting 1 d Mir cSlb Fdwuy 1 B 89 ( ¥*rk. p. 15 ^), 


1 *•£ A- i 7 «* * 79 - 

- Viitii'liin^LrvcJij, ouaEcil Ijv \ jithow Ell t», 2 isilb ^ 4 . ^ 45 - 

3 f;. f. wriE iVircW M9i 15^ 
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*\ th ***V*<\ -he mart tacn-nr race* of rhe Scutum anil Spoili*Eastern 

blai5(H Ilf tie M«bI S«L JiiBt if in ttase blinds I r-wttl jmhr crii & 

iBtweoi liw fpirai Kilrtd MihfirtfmM and Lie mwhi, 
™™ MnJay^ so, HM> n in Makca the -ttuired Sakuj me* ftfkmlitj 

5*™ nrtnhlut^l itwjlf Mweffl ihc spinl-humi Negritos iSmim* 

ofth* Ninth ncl the lar.k- hni »4 [Jilnmi ftnJJ Mltfaji of lie SoJTb 

an4 n{ m. --E of the powr lUnnttt Fw ihe btafen I turn ^Jp 
tof ilir: race EHr old and evfUlaly munbm khuil name ef It foUnm 

thus Eta irar fdiUkdihjp of the Saksi fftkntitts) to iht Aifiad* might be tEhTnrcd 
trom tha eridraice. 

O: lie ipfttUr Alford I tcniaiEccd ihai, in raped of ihpr Zudf^awtjCt they 
CI-. meet up Willi the AiutnlinM ..n the one hand OT | the VctSdas of fWW. 
lumber, E'trluf*, thcrrfom, the Sukn- (H wiElI men -J of Milun wW be 
le^kd « llmUtiuii. Howler, we m jmlmkd W Fording .hem nt 
purely idcDiiBl,^^ ip ihe Fa. i ihat the Sakai fllWn*) a « fed&d to F* 

whj ^ ^ *K tblkWphoik I Thu ntoi n C w 

«■*«»- whidi an only be decided by further infonruikm 1 


Tht CmUur *f tk£ Skin* 

According n Vaughan. Sicken*, tin feU (Bland*,) pf the tnacm Unit (like 
Ibc m.-ilern tu dmMtaUd <" Hw*r " Sematgi oflirnenrty iu e ,„, * tfvwnily «f 
colour u the 7 

The S;iIlh is tighter ltun the Strong, and «mna to be more jifcclo! hr 
hem Ihu the Utter (tf„ WeVn. m i/rc), 

Unions Ihc (HUruluk whore tokrnr mrier, he (V.-St.) hi ncthJnE 

than could topport the ibertrj ,1a,, unonR , iiiimbe. „f hhliridub, ihtae with 
rtukci ifcliu stood BqiMM better nn I Ik mwh On the other hand, in |hl| 
rhttkl)- wooded country one cannot walk hi wIlEkwi nmto into the niatwrirm 
of the il.aiie of the ford!. * * piWK.WMI 

. The . (BianiTw) H «f« the lighter colour, end w ,,™„j ^ 

10 ^ ** ' h£ «5 if olden 

timer the tight Colour was. boi an altltbate of their chief*. 1 

ffe could not find tluii (here war any relation between , cr.^ ^ fine ^ 
l«ltrte and H* colour, when the coroners of (be iktti I, nut the i«nli J .(-.Hal 
f £p^lhtc t t*r if pi Sbwe. S *T cnflJ 

He fcumd among the Sakai (BMMi when nn rkia <ihe*i* >» »™«.. 

zjsjgtsstii szsimstm isss; 
tftrtEhsr ^-Sttiaaa: 


%*i, 

•S&ttSSfSZtfff ... “ d 


s There caii P hiiHE^'cr, now btf Httlc 
dcuk nridbg fwm ihii pttHicuUr 
tlifKculiy. if. virw fl f ih< Jatf tiut 
tn ihe piuw moSn of hlo^J 

dohehi^cj..tLily has Iwn fhowp tp 
nbfaJn, The nominal EjclkhoCnyrhific 
Chara*;ir;r of Hl*= S*kn= imi-Ah !n Jtave 
ban i^ndifiod flwriflg lo Elk+r Isokfktfi 


In ,m i atl tmmbm ljc3wf E -h Lmurhy. 
«p^attc Nigrii;>, an well m Imichy, 

Mkkyon triW 

* ^ ^ (\ r irchnw| S^7* 

i £/' £ Kli ^ fV^Si-l 174 176. 
Thuitiiemctii of Vipgfun-St«T4ma 
"*J Vlkve, wiltiOUl rpandaiicin. 
VinW m l F . A nil* 8^ 
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kace-c&aracters OF SAKAI 




In ihjr eye* ytf all the SmI,uI MC tiMciljf alilfir {/- J- Z- HXIX* tTbj* arid 

ib it .01 imrc the omjiuwra colnum* ilsxp rt lt« ,h, ~ 

Tlit ejcip of ilitii children are citiLtiurly trail teamed, ami wish ihmf lo ng 
tJ*A twtador* add much m tbr !emttty lhn? amrtuJlfeue* r ' !n '- L * L1 * ^ Lt 
i>f ijio - Mwipdlan foki," m which tti« din of the ir-rier cwntf of sht fT* droop* 
fiwr the rye iImUi the eJfcfc ..f tlw Upper e)*U 4 b *l*Ap wdl furnwd > 

v.ituntluj; it Httpuily kpown to th•;:••, Hi: • They -r ■ louch afraid fll »*■* 
cmbLiwering nf tfwfr fwU Iwfifrt I 7 * fewm flUniuj. wham ■* 

lh The Sfkai itJkn*JUW> tf«l tlw *bsLtt bid uf a |*™tl 

whvl ftptbilft I* wwkf itLU of A Jn^miEi whuir li^ht la tiermaU 

Auiws she Sakai (BhuaiUa) he I wdy rod «feblh«tM* A iba* *[glii. 

twu of which were tncu tu4 ^Pt n Oas I he olhcl hawl. EiowcYcl* lire 

iif 1 he nvc caatnut; w* ll e aicualed bi Utrf !*-. liikUj fklt is 

w i e t1p ^ utta and icflvta- Much danendi Otl pmetke and ^cvrca] KtytituttuuK 
willi iht nbjetn in lire jungk. to wflikh \ inghan-Sb^c™ *‘emjmSnikdy 
much Icm Hilt lh* mol 01 Women would *rffl 

ihow him ibe puiiro of an tnhunTi hntt,. anuivig I he bit**, * thill*: 

which Jt l* udmlly my diMwIl 10 amct» whcieM he* wish aonully sjww 
ijghl (for un Sr'.ujopcan). had in -tfjrch «*My br * Ung tin* UlWe he otwemd 
theos. Aguiii everything vrhjdi«w iaWMioo iher «■ al twice. h»*w 
tom It mighi Vc In pstn! A Mk. 

Tlir SaUI (BUwUi) bid, Ib cttimtl* 4 «nlnlly wtit *■)■«. In ilutr 

tauWmt ffiOTh. if tier aecWotT ntact«l Ih'ii., shti haii gooi *^HS M nriji £ih)rtt 

moyiiif In ihc Jcvelc. Bot + mij^T be efcpcclctl w the owe of « fewt-fc- 
rhcFt its* »dn lltnrt Mi « tUsisj# MU. 0 «i this lr* o|Hanmnhki which \ aU^tLoi 
Sitv*w fiDdiflf hinwwil wih Sabsl |HbnSuu^ 10 ^ .|H«r he 

nWtftrd thus he dteia^ttUh kiJMptm ok^^mrnch faflUcf thoA lV]f eatilil 
He Add! lii4l amoni* Itw S4ltm {Btenferth who phtt M*U)r tfetitigi 
weft? araoKiiilwJ wish tbe uw of ucodlt ami ih™J, he nrrtf met witli an OH 
Sn-k-ii flRflailv) woman who cnnUI m-4 threJd an ordinary urtilk ftitliflOl 
iiHpiiky. B 

On the subject of sight. Mr* L. VV ray/ during his 
travels in Perak, came to the following conclusions :— 

is Sevni SU1 jl± 3 fom Chfiroh tfK up lo curry down bifSpfie. [ he 

i4;emoon I mcuuzvd them a ail tested tlieh- eymighU I bft now tmfed 'Jw 
■ r■ in ul between thirty joiI l.iiiy t.f both mn, suul thfirc ■«[&* »■’ bs no iljJctH 
lhal Lnrv hrarr m r good «fihi ii q raft. Of ihme ill tei^ r*!*** L« 

••.!. «[-■■ tiLLskiiiij-rr sJirii 1 !j»c ilimy i:> «xiwl«l he Mrin wm 1 : fetr, imd ine 

hir^eat u* feet. In i^tinc ncnltl k-r ih- HHlt4i Afm/ ;j k*i « cMu ™ if “ 111 
average diaLance fw IheM *|ioL» *0 1 * ra*l *ml J nssh muirnt; pi ->■ r I n it 
dlitiltrw h clnivnl v and iindd 4 * * b aaiLainliCig IP 

Pitmen ihro wai gtiai i3iftieiiHy P ■* they dini mri know Malay and a-ald aotp»w- 
t E-.I H-trtf it l?y rhs » lutwififl -if naKliotMil «pWWf by 

iigrj'j ilia! T Wauled 4 ftuich ter each apert OA ike nid held up- 




rim aeiw 4'twffiB "i dp Snk*l (ttliaihil ^ ■ 1"anbah. ■ ■ - ^h * J ‘ 1 r 
tv ilii! ii>f 1 La J*kUJH ¥ wo* alksui et|uid lo dui of she W- ^cnialiyij_ 
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Ilsmdt mrd Tiff. 1 

IV. &klti (nUniEM), lik« the Sriuan^ rsjicritnctiJ no .fiflimliy whiteter b 
i STtr-c. i Liuti -1 i rti if ftng'tf "wlitti I lit rtn of (be finj^eja. wtrfl dhc4, 

T1-- mil* H>c r.f ifif Sakni ^Blancht) h Uiiicti ttu idajghi <hfvn (bat nf [l :r 
laLan rthbcMjjjh they hever tot tuotl Mire do so deform ihdt fe*i, \m ihr 
np of lilt litlk l*K i? S(€vntEicl£s& l.-epl [ike aura, iml h dlbtl djvnraillvtfr 
weiiil in firJ.ij!Oisi*fci of djiffen in tSjrtirtion from wlttr logg. 


After remarking that the footsteps of the Orang 
Utan are usually turned outwards, Vaughan-Slevens 
adds;— 


f.tiw iMfii*, li-iMfcrar, is WWllty „( remark imufig nil Sjtkll (Bhmdul. I he 
down Of [He fLhSI Ls .tone with the middle j ilk fisuL TJvr Heel Oort not 
[nueh Eh< ftrit. auc in Arne rajrs utir q{ Ift, which cattle un/ief oUctva- 

uor. the foot wn injured 1* therm, owt, rtc.. » ihn *,.,» time to limr » more 
or ku uriiLuhnal g*il nsyiMi 

„ i T 1 ftthttefwt, wy difficult to give m cud description of the walk of the 
S*V«i I lllan bM The turiy It held cprighl and Ttry straight, while the whole 
nntvcRient prwnl* fr«ti lhe ankles, knee*. and hip,. M the time lime (hire is 
only * very Cighl, f Hyt], taical siring of the arms.* 

One ltaml nnuKy Carrie* the blowgmi (SltrtjumiiJ, the rtlbtr frim; armed 
wuli ‘he f-raiig, J.r. jutiglr-Lrilfe nr dropper, and it jJw>v* in ri-ntmts* ti> >H VC 
* [ i» tek l,lnv - f " 1 prUklj i*Uw or Other oIxiTacti halt bidden jtmnng (he fnlVime 
through whirl, Ih-i folh nt lire Sukri lea,!-. This ciuumn 1»* K , HK h utr «,«£■ 
bccotftf ■''cun.] na!ur- lliM, tmi he v, ah. t ts | Ei u , <n 

pluuv -he Slid hold* hit tmn in tin. ircnelmrinl poriliun. ti in difficult tday 
wkii u tbc f,amni;r of ||k head, 1 

la Uv ttwurt oj rfjfjtf/AjviVrf ffflfrnzOT the Sufcan (BlomW} m) 

Tcmr^li * rArr ■! boUcma ij-f iba HaJi, 

The SsUI lBbnd»] mMis dno as ihr Sm, 1Bflg » getting th foufi b 

Uo.Fr or jnnEte, tlmtlgh I tie aaltji twvc Utr better M ne nf rlijeciioit. * 


Climbing. 


In climbing a straight high stem the Sakai { Blandas) 
are better than the more civilised Semang. This, 
however, is not saying much, since the Western 
Semang are (according to Vaughan Stevens) very had 
climbers an opinion already combated (p. 5 1), 


When the Silrai i Wnwil.} want ir, climb n ,nui,|] tree rjcly, ihe> c 1 fm|, t, ||L, 

^ j rw diS;52£ S 

rmincru huogrng down from ihrir tiMnche*. nr sitlflllet nee, In,media, e 


1 £ vxix, (v.-S t. > 

1 Oft ihe Vfn nsi: him 

tvcr„ Vjar^bjJJ. ^Ss» tr:n-muAEki ihlAl Eht 


anni Itr? ir,- muu £ in 
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RACR'CHARASTERS OF SAKAI 




m-i^hbiarhood, from the Imwhcs of which kTi e 6 akd i^lt twsng Inn&cH op In I ft 
the branches of the larger oOrt Tbo Sxkah however* * Luow* How lo 

cut notches in the bark frn I he jwTpq&e of dimhing 

Al the pitseul day they pfurisi^ r.wty iziohud tif rfhnlihig which ihry can 
Itvm fr&ra ibrir ne^hbnwn 

A'- -u±± tu the higlv tasted tells uF l He Tern berk (Tetiti*} U arturtkil by a trrr 
trunk placed fUmgiMialiy, Eimd ;r so Use thuHei trtt-tnmV uTiliinni by jhc Sakai 
tRIaitdai) of KtiKmo£4 who are much Ruxcd wish IWLw-b jlYiuk) hM- They 
all^ ihst *1 thrir hula Hatc mo dunn., llwi ih^ and luv, i, which are wandering 
everywhere mi^til uthciWtee gc: IlilO the bulisisd il* nthidslef there when 
She nmn were away. 

Ariose the Teiubdj (Tt'iuLri \ hr ob]«1 If MpleJy to keep icitruiJerH cull, 
**p*ddfy the black panther and the fry [hurt. For this Ittsou a Kim»th and 
dippery hsrelsoO Li rutfulty Freed From ali finjjeahnia MX the nodea* with the 
cn«ptktl of a few dun iwigF, by which ih^ fret may he ftilpjrtFtcd m climbing,, 
xad *ci up in i sluping puritan. No rpcdit grip of the toe* w used in climbing 
lhem r and the toei of thcTembch [Tomiii^ r specially lire tufci atr no* Jnrart 
ttronglj decelopei fur gripping timi lire toe of other SSakah Very -mall 
chiVdrat axe often left fur houo in thmt jury huis* on iKmnit nf I El-dr H&ty t a* 
they ate tjere aife sium the great caJj -mri uukejt ami piemmcJ filing 

down by the low paraph. *■ 


THr Sahali (Kkndli] Hwittl hut is lilt* hi inet they only do *o when they are 
cbtf^ol tu era* a. ti*ei T or *hwi ihtiy ire lut frinfr They that iswini hke dog 1 * 
They lucow CraT thru arm forward* in a awingin”, CtfCulftT stroke* while the 
body in to want* I he 4 df a^-dy Fium the fc ! mb Bulb the bttai>t.Htuke and 
kfde-ytroltei as Well 44 iwimmicg on the iKarb, are kEliknowrl IO ihitn. 

AstOHE the SaltaE (Blamlail the l entral iril.*es (Sdlm) are djwxyv CoQ- 
udftfcd the besx *wrtnmm ; this h inulxihly mt tn ihe Ikct Ihat she big Pahang 
HWl hzi aFfitrdoJ iheni more pi artier 

T\it Tcmbeh (TemiiL) mm-d #w*hi ml *11- 1 


SUdtfmf* 

The Sakai (tthmlm wuHBtlt do rwl, u i rule, ilee|H on iHc sk 3 c t hut on ihe 
b*elf+ 4 ti <5 Try IU fuae ihe hod n I nth by vurce '-□rt. ^ if piflrtw, They girt 
theii rru <4 fut Ihis thm % if they lie *j>n ifn. ^iriip F the Ld[i Eim in Ewax the weight 
of ihc bodyi IQ which (ase they wouhj gel Hl Ulaii ,^ 1 ami ntffcr frum cr*mp in 

thdf *teep S 

Thr Salui (ItlandaJi m n ^ften uleep on ihc badc^ il rl«r :iTnc time drawing 
1 h< I*sj* up tnwjudi llj l hisdy, *•■ that the >tiie id Qm fi.^d r«li FUt tJpon *he 
gronnir. Hur she aidt J->r^ jx.r-.ision ti n!run anfrctiwntly idopred l-y thr nun 
whAH they fir»A Me «Itii-M--s: P iu Iwi .lOfnelts-L-. -jn: «:ile and the trtbcf 

it chcocn indlifcrcrt^ ^akui mm tf»Eil Vaughan ^trrrm ihu wlvrtt 

they ky ypoia llieh »JUe »neh vermis jl* ant*, lenrpium^ *xul cffltJptfdd wuuhl 
crawl Oter the aleepipfl^nTqtt Amt tnifr sheir ryes, noestrils. and «hrfa« 

by Eying on the b 4 ck they tnnld fed Slide inhere, however, decFore 

Ihm. hy ^lceyHng on ihe l^ck shty car hxaf a ftftUe or aUTniuigr^l lietta. 

Among the Sakai jRliinrte), ■* ununjj Lbe Seurang tFastgHlDp the liaciieloii 
inhabitsJ the vosnwl fwhen ihere was unej Or rtshe rctenw! fotlirm sH the 


* A itrange Hj^ltfdeaJ. affatkn 

r fLiHTT inn AiDOng Mdliryt. 
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huL-. i\p:t'H!g eIk ’Hanbch the Oftiv liiffcrc&ce won I hat the bdJn-HjtrL df the 
tiuirtftt jKOpte was sepeumed uU‘ * luw t«uLii(Tfl_ k 


Pkfrtral 

tribet which tat mlujurtl Malay ckstbing jj«itrj]ly experience f |ia. 
comfort Jn the jilfMMt «f head^ett it, prmeet ihan Crum ihc snn. On the ocher 
turtH, the K»ksi |I«IWK) 4 S] 10 mfa mute front the rotil. He i a-iiuii 

t if the uiuuiiijuiii that the JAmi. 

Jl i hil f»wet n( wiih*t*wiing dun^ of temper mure gmodei! upon t hr 
tdatlvciy greater iLiuiikjiue and itnjttkrity of their i'fhdH, the .Sakai *hr»iM 1 * 
lrr- - -.iikiiilivc to sac H chilly than any other triU:. TSui wlieihei rhcn Miuitiy 
k ' »u«h diai.ua urns m initially ;;realrr tbit. thu of .ilhcr (rilm , :f nt, ( rh* 
lajt ih.u they are now aenwroMed to ntgthn aid to the jaiHectiuo «J Iwiici- 
**f“ * lU,,r “W|iin.le It. ev tT y dwegr .,f Hm, pernio 

i lie Sain. .. ten tincture want cf Ifrxl better thru. the S«. ■•■ ., , .■ ,-Hilittec 

Tbe y.mujfCT num .rf lhe Sakai have a name called « Klui*iU," whieh b 
usually played when they are >UtiN S TOllhd the fire in the mjit while then 
Hvimicnrdk uv [itartll*raa&anr) token. F.ich play* win. I. a caiMliOue (W |l* 
hivoot if tfiiil. etnkeniNB to heap llb«ra£* „ n hit G7rpone.1l amt rabe him*tlf 
ur Ihc rtHfem of the worms.. The gatriif is |i*yed with akirt dlvetsof rilutn 
wtlieh cun by * |etrtrnilar Intk be mule ui itraw h|u«l at every rtrokf. a rapid 
Under*.!! cmflinn of the arm 4mi webt fuming (tie ituij, „ r ,|^ tml L n 

[r> mrricc the stem like a knife, and fttnirtfi it eerily. \Vh™ I naked far its ararffc,. 
rltiji in timet, the farce of the blow from the knot mule me writhe with lain 
rhi: Ln tit rumen) s, el*. «jile term urii*. The .01, M rattan liberal 1. tariffed 
round -he hand, the knot at the n(J .if I tie .Utpe being held htkxir the thumb 
ar.,i fore titter. Oh: atw is Orel, lifted, and a. it L bright down the kl..t i, 
rtk-ited end defend. witlr a vwineeing blow oil the forearm uf li.r ouponenl. 
whthl at the arac rgoraeu tbe arm i* dtawn uj .itly in to the body. 

The men rrl "riwaitc t.:.e another with liart nrilr'i A in wll slake it deiKi-iliL’ 
L> tuth, lie w!ki first act. g. itrilcei wi. I be other how atany Jifowa f,f ihe 
rattan he will bear on fcb forearm wirtwui try ing out. If he re. ai.fi 1) r 
-Upitaied number withmit w»*wins. be pet, hb .wrutMfe warn iZ jZ 
r .neLet, and then tn turn lake, tbe rU.an Slivers an.I ehallentc- thf ,,, 

.larir [Ilf UMmlJct of Wows l. f wi« endure: dululd sn y n „ B w[la 

ih. Ufa.* ^11 ont 1-. tb:tn tie W hi. , Jft ,L f 7 t IZlt Z 

cppoiwnt and lh* rp«[ai«™ wth mtn wal Jeer, <*hkh U the true m,,*.* o( 
ihi> tiafflf wiirfl, «a Itttul, M b siu^rwl ™ W 

Thr Sakai (BUhdaiJ ddJrlm. are aHiPainlrd wllh a fern, „f , h r tOKol-wu 
» whwhnlic.ir more children .41 each side hull , ™ |„ 

a “ (b * friSZy 


Summary of Sakai Cultuke. 

The Sakai, though still largely nomadic, and at first 
extremely shy, are perhaps the most sociable and talka¬ 
tive of the three races, when once their confidence is 







i SUMMARY OF SAKAI CULTURE 6j 

gained Like the Semang they not (infrequently live 
in tree*huts or other temporary forms of shelter. 
Their men wear the tree-bark loin-doth, and their 
women a tree-bark wrapper, except, of course, where 
they have Irorrowed Malay clothing. They tattoo 
the face, the design commonly taking the form of four 
gradually converging lines drawn from the region of 
the ear to the root of the nose, with perhaps a sort of 
pitchfork design incised upon the chin. These designs 
are sometimes marked out in rows of black and white 
dots (in lieu of scarification ) ; with these may be con¬ 
nected their black and white bead -neck laces. Both 
scarification and body*painting take, however, various 
forms, the latter having been developed into a regular 
system. They do not circumcise, and seldom file the 
teeth, but they not unfrequenily Wear a metal ring or a 
porcupine quill inserted through the septum of the nose. 

Their distinctive weapon. like that of the Jakun. 
is the bamboo blowpipe, which they have brought to 
great perfection. 

They have no form of boat, nor do they even as a 
rule use rafts. 1 

Their musical instruments are very fairly similar 
u> those of the Semang, and, like the latter, they not 
unfrequently engage in the barter of jungle products. 
Their agriculture is of the most primitive description, 
their chief implement (for breaking-up the soil) being 
a pointed stick. 

Of their religion very little is at present known 
less even than of that of the Semang. There is, 
however, a kind of deity whom they call Tuhan. and 
who appears somewhat analogous to the Kari of the 
Semang, '[’heir alleged totemisni is quite unproved. 
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Likt- the Semang they are strict in their observ¬ 
ance of the marriage tie, but unlike them they 
have the greatest possible fear of death, or rather, 
perhaps, of the ghost of the deceased, and will 
frequently burn down or desert an encampment in 
which a death has occurred. 

til. — Race- Characters ov Jakun, 

There remains for consideration the third group 
of tribes which inhabit the southern portion of the 
Peninsula. These are the mixed tribes of Martin, and 
include the jakun or “savage Malays" of Wallace. 
They fall into three main and two subordinate groups, 
the latter of which are without doubt closely allied, 
i. Tribes mainly of Semang origin, c.g, the 
Kenaboi (?) and perhaps the Udai. 

Tribes mainly of Sakai origin, e.g. the 11 Ian das 
and Bcrembuns (?). 

3. The jakun or Malayan aborigines, comprising — 
(a) The Drang Bukit, or Land (lit. “ Hill") Jakun. 
(ffr) The Orang Lam. or Sea Jakun. 

Although it is not possible at present to make a 
proper classification of all the tribes of the Jakun 
group, it may yet be useful to attempt a rough and 
general identification of them so far as the very scanty 
information we possess will take us. 

The Blandas properly so called, whose home is in 
Southern Selangor, have been described by Martin as 
dolichocephalic, and hence are most likely to prove 
largely of Sakai extraction.' Their exact affinities. 

* F« thr " Blind wx «dw Singx Kuwh, *nd lUui, 

SnMd, tL J9J, -Star w= nt laid and fnil Jinui^ nr chtcfi of 't* 
lhal Tbi^ had (id 1839) four tUlini ucMld rank, vh, fawani; Pldidiinc* 
“ ehlfti of ihe fort nafc, At . ( ,J ftmrajn dr CbryV’ n, Am|i U 






Gkul k \-y J.utvw. iicmvitfi. . . . v*;* Has At at l m ix Batv, S.j.aotui. 
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however, have noi hitherto been traced, and in spite of 
their dolichocephalic skull-character, it would not be 
safe, in ihe absence of more exact information as to 
their hair - character, etc*, to attempt to so identify 
them as such. They have, therefore, been retained 
in the group of mixed tribes to which the name of 
Jakun has been given in this book. It may be noted 
that although their district is conterminous with that 
of the Besisi. they present a marked contrast to the 
latter tribe, both in respect of their head-index, which 
is dolichocephalic as contrasted with the brachycephaly 
of the Bcsisi. and also in their language and their 
customs. 1 No exact measurements of the Blandas 
have yet been published, pending the appearance ot 
Man in's forthcoming work, and hence they will not 
be referred to again in the present chapter. 

The Kenaboi (or "Sakai" of S. Ujong) may 
perhaps prove to be a mixed tribe mainly of Semang 
type (though with some Sakai admixture), as the few 
facts we possess would lead us to expect," I he 
Berembun, or Birmun, and Pago tribes cannot yet be 
safely classified. The Udai appear to have a stronger 
Semang admixture than the tribes surrounding them. 

The Hesisi and Mantra of Selangor and Malacca 
art brachycephalic (Martin), and are most probably a 
mixed branch of the Sea-jakun—in spite of the fact 
that the Bcsisi dialect presents a close connection with 

Man is, S'fcllal {> ?.’ LtfiaJI. .{mJ Rant- 1 fetthrr t«eaik* » 
frrr£[ M u Vjuifhitt'Skrwsp v. 

fhyff a t3i!k BJswlirtnTi^! 5sltnsi!'!i ’ The 4 UEejtiu tti Jc u 

iHe 1 rnt which. Jig ^viuemllr u±e* At In n Icttcf n( S 1 ' 1 Niwsoihcf 1^02, 
the MiLintent nf Sakai, Hr d--> Mr, H*1* wiiln ^ K^ 

it 4 ld *i a 1 *UH- £ucw) I hill W" had m haflfifnE A reptilaliOft UnE 

tile am mini Qi Makj blood in ibem ri <t wi* hetier^ *h\i Kiy me «ku ac- 
+ 4 ft** ihan a pet cent, ■& 1 fmob- diS«rtaLSjr uwS upon fe ™ T gspe ttar*- 
ah if more” (V. *i IL 941, bias the tien mhl i j**» »««ly ^ 

puoift -wonb ccinidiLws Waif*.. 1* he diu afil die ct it* 
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the dialect of the Sakai. They have certainly some 
Semang. and probably a little Sakai admixture, but 
appear nevertheless to be largely Malayan. 

The Beduanda of Naning and Rembau are, as is 
locally known, mixed with a strong Mertangkabaij Malay 
dement. The term " Beduanda" is to be applied— 

(1) To Mohammedan Malays descended, it is 
alleged, from Menangkabau men and aboriginal 
women. 

(2) To aborigines (heathen). These latter prob- 
ably have no right to be considered as descended 
from Menangkabau, although they do sometimes 
claim It. 

*’ Beduanda " appears to be a title introduced from 
without (through Hinduised Malay influence) among 
these tribes. The Malay Beduanda 1 are the premier 
"Suku" or dan in Lheir own estimation, and are 
" sons of the soil." because of their (partial) aboriginal 
descent They recognise the aboriginal Beduanda* as 
distant kinsmen who have been left behind in the 
march of civilisation. The Mantra are Beduanda, 
but the Jakim are not so recognised. 

The Benua of Logan and other early writers, here 
called Benua-Jakun, cannot yet be classed, but the 
Jakun and the Qrang Laut have a comparatively large 
Malayan dement, though both have in some parts a 
strong infusion of Semang and Sakai blood. 


Laiui Trims, 

Reliable accounts of (he tribes in the Labu district 
of Sungei Ujong are so rare (hat I make no excuse 
for the following quotation :— 


l -ikJ[jaacU 


1 * l BceIiiicuU jak 
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** The tribe *€ti lct( b«C (i,*, on Ttfthentifm Tinggi rafrie) consist* cj t write 
mo, m«i women* ii* older and small children It belongs to a Uiftcr 
Ifilxr of nljcitii |wij hundred *mh* which Ii fetittfl In Libq, Syh^ 

Ujcmg, s&ril-ar a tmin. 

u Thc Kalin, who m^b( Have l^eeti aide to give inforituinunon tit f-hiii, ■**>, 
nm hert, ami from she lomewhai tmMnitc staunrieflw of the dder men I 

CODcftsdO lllat EhtP iHhc hcfottgf to 1KJ-L of the Jintf gitat Sakzi family wJwdi 
(According I* Marlin Lins), coming (Wim tie msUim of Skodeij hare «cilrtl 
hi Ibe States oF joboJ| Jdcliy, Kl/n^, tad Sm^d tJjuhg K and, k)(h!, Lil H u* 
S, Lijimg, .-ta from all iKui I coiiUl hear ibty Have ctoihiitg in common with 
the Saknis (fH. (7] Iki-M uil**) of KEong_ 

Ao&tfding to the .-■H^rrYAiJimi mode op lo lk prcfctit, ihe height of the 
men ii on the average i$S& mm,, of the women Ujo nm: The trunk ia lui^, 
the Irg^ -sh-'Tt 4tld Hiirdy, the arm* long. The itmukkr^ ore biaul, and ihe h i* 111 ! 
normal: the foetal the temples ami lower jaw narrow, Imi broad, in the mhH k. 
The tnlont the i-in ii ttwnllf 43/44 Rmca’i ^eik j the colour of (he 
hair 4 J. JkoCK , The ■quantity of hjiir on the head if cod aidcrahJe, in the beard 
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in-Luiveil; llie 1 L>ns - idklivc hi Lht: heux!: Puvlni tip very in^niJicnn S, 

"Tli r men ej'- geaen% wcTt furmeitt ihc women nfe tmmrkality fc rnn 11 and 
fkocbr aa 4 rub. Iti phyaLcnl itren^th t hty a^ipfaC In feActnblc ihc Malays ibnuLih 
they may |>atwpt he iomeurte tougher; in ihe hamllhtg s^ftbe ehopjier (j^nsmg) 
■nd «dfit iUhtfigl they Jtjre oL-krioi4lnl|pcLl lo hr (he Malays «UpcrkrT + lhi4 

may perhApn depeml ogitiiy ami imciicc raih« ihin cm actual strength. In 
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with iheir heavy wrm ises. lx ji one Of llieir fpoitti rharaet£TTKlk» that they 
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advantAEE, u they we eirklenlly mere m bone then* Ikf do not mite about 
them with the ehap|4n(pknifp riuuarigi Ml rnnch the Matiyi hi clearing r WAy 
for ihemselviT’, tm: twrn ^nrf wind AllCru! vrilh jaiich 'M;iJhv in all tLirecti-if^, and 

in this way tm-ve fr.Hie ipji U> am-Elirt very mhelcsily ami C|uklly. 

" ® n phyii&grmroy tliey gniemlljr rtn^nhle the Malayi^floKly ft) tints one only 
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they hav^ Iwsidei i ^mirwhat wilder atpiCMOfl chan the Mslajiu 

" Their power pf right wru slim^lirmt vety wvM developed j (mi wiih&ui having 
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fctniiik ^ppMe# lo i.belr icmar of heating, 
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Kenaboi Tribes. 

One of the tribes mentioned by Logan consists 
of the “Sakai," said to frequent the neighbourhood 
of Mount (Gunong) Kenaboi. These are doubtless 
identical with the Orang Kenaboi of Vaughan-Stevens. 1 
If it is possible to locate this “tribe," and at present 
there is hardly any information concerning them, the 
latter name, i,e. “ Kenaboi/' is obviously preferable 
to that loosely used by Logan. 

Vaughan-Stevens considered them, as already 
stated, to be a subdivision of the parent-stock of the 
Sakai (Blatidas), This classification, however, re¬ 
quires confirmation, the measurements taken showing 
a brachy cephalic as well as a dolichocephalic element. 

Further measurements taken by Vaughart-Stevens 
will be found in the Appendix.' 

Berembun ani> Uoai Tribes. 

Logan* further mentions certain tribes living to 
the north of the Henua-Jakun, whom he calls the 
Bercmbun (“Birmun") tribes, because they have their 
headquarters about Gunong Berembun and the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. 1 

The upper reaches of the rivers rising in the 
Bercmbun mountains arc occupied by the tribe called 
Udai. 

The Udai (who appear to be the same people 

who are known to the Benua-Jukun of Johor under 

J W* Rowfm? \;\ y\(Uh f Gt 4 I^r. nr. 

IJY/JV. «Ur JW, 4 CUBIMIU I le EvTMcn IfrpiSffl lb U 
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the name of Orang Pago) arc found on some of the 
tributaries of the Muar. This tribe has less approxi¬ 
mated to Malayan habits than the others.' 

Newbold,* on the other hand, makes the following 
remarks about this tribe ;— 

The Udai tribe is little known. The Tuanku 
Putih of Rembau once informed me that the Udai 
were a race of savages thinly scattered over the stales 
of Jelebu. Pahang, Trcngganu, and Kedah, and that 
they resembled m features the darker variety of 
Jakun.* Their is represented as smaller, and 

their habits more savage. 

Newbold regards them as distinct from the Benua, 
under which title he groups the following tribes :— 
Jakun, Orang Bukit, Rayat, Utan. Sakai. Alas,* lilan- 
das. Besisi, and Akik. 

Vaughan-Stevens' has the following note on the 
Udai M 

The term Udai is applied by the Pangan to— 

" (1) The pygmy tribes of Belum in Perak. 

”{7) By the Malays to the Orang Jinak or 
‘Tame Sernang. 

“(3) And also to a species of demon (Hantu), who 
was sometimes identified with the whole jungle race, 
whom many Patani Malays call 1 Hantu Pari, or 
* Udai Pari*’" 

Ihrliun. as already noted, is in the extreme north 
of Perak, but the people referred to are Seniang, as 
may also be the Udai of Newbold and Logan. The 
latter live on the Muar, which rises In the Negri 

1 Lt*o, wl7T7#T ton*" (Ntwtofd, U. 3»3>- K »>*<»■■> 

• Newton ii- j»t. jS» to n<K«i thil tuiiin:'. u "Qnag 

f /.*, \ho Kwito rlcnvcivt smucig Eriiiu* M llM * 

the Jiktast *1 m/ 1 ^ In: owivhlf t«i u 

* The +f Alll ate mid t> he □ tlitnil 
tatbioed racc T thrShg Ka lb* ifiterter uf * t\ 101, 
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Sembitan and in Sungei Ujong. Their alternative 
name Pago is taken from a tributary of the Muar in 
johor which bears that name. 

So little is definitely known of these Orang Pago 
or Udai, however, that it is very difficult to ascertain 
what is their exact relationship to the other wild people, 
On the whole, they are probably a race somewhat mixed 
with the Semang, dwelling in N.W. johor. the Negri 
Sembihn, Simgei Ujong, and Jelebu ; or Lhey may 
even perhaps be chiefly of Negrito origin, an outlier, 
as it were, of the main groups of that race whose 
principal home is farther to the north. For the 
present, and until more definite information is forth¬ 
coming, the question must remain open. 

Bests l 

One of the most important of the tribes living on 
the southern extremity of the Peninsula are the Besisi. 
The name always used Ly themselves is "Sisi”; the 
Malay explanation { Besisi = Bersisik) 1 is certainly due 
entirely to Malay popular etymology. 

According to Logan {/. r.) t the Mantra on the north¬ 
west " march wiLb the Besisi, one of the most numerous 
tribes, who occupy alt the streams flowing in that 
direction from Gunong Berembun. It is this tribe 
which occupies the Sungei Ujong and Linggi, and the 
lower part of the Langat. with their feeders.' 

Martin says of the Besisi that they arc essentially 
brachy cephalic, whilst the Blandas, like the Sakai 
(Sunni), are chiefly dolichocephalic. He adds that 
whilst the Sakai (Scnoi) are amongst the shortest of 
the wild tribes, the Blandas and Besisi show a larger 
percentage of relatively taller individuals. With them, 
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curiously enough, the women also are tall (1510 mm,), 
and the sexual difference sinks with them 10 2.4 cm. 1 

Maktra ok Mintbra. 

The Mantra (Menira or Miniera), s the largest 
tribe, dwell about Gunong Berembun and the adjacent 
mountains. They possess the higher part of both the 
western and eastern streams. On the south they fre¬ 
quent the upper pari of the Laugai. etc The follow¬ 
ing notes on the physical characters of the *' Mantra 
are given by Logan,* who gives figures:— 

The remarks respecting the Henna physiognomy 
(y. infra) are, on the whole, applicable to the " Mantra.' 
The lace of the woman (figured), in particular, although 
grave, is not dull and sullen. In the case iff the 
most intelligent of the party, the head preserves the 
general Benun characteristics. The forehead is fine, 
but as usual the cheek-bones swell out laterally beyond 
it. The faces of all the Mantra seem to be formed 
of two parts, separated by a line across the eyes. 
The upper (part) is the forehead, rising from a base 
considerably narrower than the line connecting the 
zygomatic projections. The great bulk of the lower 
part is horizontally oblong, the external lines having 
a slight inclination inwards from the zygomatic arches 
to the angles of the lower jaw opposite the mouth, 
after which they converge towards the chin, which 
forms an angle much more obtuse than in the Beduanda 

1 For imihtt ntwutcmntu i m Apjx B Oftm 

AeoMnlti^ u> Newlx>tJ fit jqj) the fa. charm I hetieix smnfiljfi \m 
titfkh ^ the Bern I ictdadnl Matin wiml LH ri£ px^novauwl MenicrA 1 Ij* 
Of chief ibe flrii lank rally, vb. IV lilt Man Ira dieps^lvti iJ Me.il’ 
Uvpdf *3wttttWokiI bb uncle fifth d&a'" ^ 

Btt)* ! *), * Jitiimr; caJkd Mumin. a n better ikliralhai, thmagn ttc n 

Tnlrnb nailed ind a \ oyzn% erertftinta ■ difficult jr- 

named Minah. */ A t P- 3^4* 
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Kallang.’ This farm is given by the lower jaw not 
proceeding directly to the ear, but forming an angle 
below it. The vertical elongation of the upper part 
of the face is a striking feature. The nose in all Is 
small and slightly turned up, and the mouth large, 
J'he hair falls over the shoulders; and, in one of 
the men, showed a profusion of curls. The toes of the 
Mantra tribes, like those of alt the tribes of the interior 
with which I have any acquaintance, are spreading, 
so that the foot is very broad anteriorly in proper* 
lion to its length. Other characteristics may be 
gathered from an inspection of the annexed table.-' 

Elsewhere 5 the lips of the Mantra are said to be 
"gross and loose," and the profile prognathous. 

M- Boric ‘ stated that the tribes from Selangor up 
to Mount Ophir are known as Mantra, and that "the 
number of M antra " did not appear to him to exceed 
aooo. although it was one of Lhe most numerous tribes. 
To many authors even this estimate appears too great. 
It is indeed doubtful if M. Borie was right in stating 
that the Mantra were the most numerous tribe. They 
distinguish themselves both from the Bcsisi and the 
jakun. M. Boric speaks of the Mantra as extending 
from Selangor to Mount Ophir, in which case he has 
evidently included with them the Beslsi. 

The Catholic mission to the Mantra near Malacca 
was visited by MikUicho-Maclay, who gives the head- 
index of the Mantra (t5) as between 74 and Sg, s 

Further measurements will be found in the 
Appendix. 
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M.-Nfaday strongly supports the Malayan character 
stipulated for the Mantra, although as he believed 
that dement to be due to admixture with civilised 
Malays, he fails to see the full force of his facts, 

Ht 3*y* ibl tbe Orong Mantra., lW*f Mlkcra,*** a nibc bt_?tef klkn«m 

[hun I he Oratijg L-lxn, from the i±ci Llut r w IcHig 4gfi a the ytaf £54^* 

Ca.Lti«iic mi^sh'kTLiric^ xt(M &ntlt idttClg ■ h cri i 1 Ms vili!^f a number fflf tb?m 

Mi (ti- Aye* Shl±i VCLirLim ell 1 j.f M j lw. ■■ arid EmiiujJI. ibcm, lit fttnsequence ui iSfct 
miuepre £if tiii 1 : schcrii} unci ihrir tuiuUrd trn«WHrw willl Hik rflj**KiEmici h "ihr 
nu hi '.iiiitni'fHtiiiji of 4) the Ortng Utui ^rftm fct the pulJi**W tils E^nieutm 
>LULlte:. " TTieir iangmige tu*l been fcigoucft W\i tw4 bcr.fi RfiUccd \fj 
in wbtdl all tttfir rtboMxriki anti rcfijkni* ttfebl wm mitctL The wMav- 
fl» tail done oolhtng to coUrtf. tta icrahit of the M language, 

T!w >faMtav w&am he |m»l id them eHMien jmd wam^i) were 
pi/fjftwr/rw//?iw ^/a Malay fjr/* ; if he had tome 10 see tfc™ witistt kiMHfi&E 
that ihey tttrra Mamin** ht would pntatily tafr ukesi it™ foe * manta- w 
MnHys, iiatlly fed, nm\ brought U\> in * mbtrahle CDodllfol, «ul he ihould tan 
ih.HilMed ita jaswibllby «f *e Yf mkturc of Mcfam*ka Wont* 

According to Logan, the Mantra, were chary of 
bathing, and their only plaything was a kind of top 
called “ gasing kunde.” 1 


BeduawuA. 

The Jakun of the Rembau and Negri Sembilan 
states arc said to hear the closest resemblance, how¬ 
ever. to the Malays of those states* 11 But we cannot 
infer from this that they descend from these Malays, 
as we know by history and tradition that they were in 
the Peninsula before them: and that the Rembau 
Malays descend from the Jakun by thesr mother s side, 
as we have seen when speaking of the arrival of 1 o 
Put£r (Tu Puttair), which explains sufficiently the re~ 
semblance we perceive in the [RembauJ Malays to 
the Jakun. ' 4 

Favrc states that the Jakun —of these states 

!■ Ttkr foondit ol itn\ iiihuum’i* VS. ittiniw in s!t^H 

Blieiu, liaJs wtiUrrt m shott papa i;vrj : / A 1 . J. A;, ^ 1 PL>- 
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of Rembau, Negri Sembilan, etc.}—were very short, 
their physiognomy was low. and seemed to announce 
great simplicity; many of them were ugly and badly 
made—they had the inferior part of the nose much 
depressed—but though their lips projected a little they 
were generally well formed. To the foregoing Favre 
adds that he had already observed that this class of 
Jakun bore a great resemblance, to ike Malay ; or at 
least to many of the Malays. 1 

JOHOU Land-T ftIUES—DrSTKinUTlON. 

I he Jakun of Johor were spoken of by Logan 
as being a taller race Lhan those of Malacca. 1 le 
found! several of them with hawked or aquiline 
noses 3 —the men were healthy but generally thin; 
the women, on the contrary, were plump, and though 
healthy too, were not particularly '‘stout"{?). 

l.ogati has given the fullest account of the wild folk 
that inhabit Johor. He divided them into several 
distinct tribes, the first of which he called the Orang 
Benua of Johor, These occupied all the interior of 
Johor properly so called. They also jxjssessed the 
interior of the most southerly portion of Pahang. The 
most definite description of their territory, however, 
was that they occupied the upper branches or the most 
southern system or rivers in the Malay Peninsula,’ 
These rivers, from west to east, were the Bacu Pa hat, 
the Petition. the Johor river, and the Endau, This 
latter communicates in its upper reaches with the Bntu 
Pahat by a branch called the Sembrong, so that the 

<* <Ih* It .i™ iv«, moieuw. 
* l!h l 1 *, !■*■'« MfW I* w rdTTi rtwin » u. tie 
r .istypist 0 t ,h, |Hi*, nndi In., ,.f ibe 
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communities living to the west could communicate 
with those of the east, and pice versa. 

All these rivers except the Pondan rise in a group 
of mountains known as Gunong Blumut. 

Two rivers in this neighbourhood do not appear 
to be inhabited by the jakun; these are the Pulai in 
the south-west of Johor, and the Sedili, lying just to the 
north of the Johor river, Logan found no Benua on 
the Johor river below the junction of the Say mi g and 
Lenggiu (branches of the Johor river). On the 
north-west they did not extend beyond the Sim pang 
Kiri—a branch of the Batu Pah at. Whether the 
Pahang tribes—to the north of the Endau—arc similar 
to the Henna, he had no opportunity of ascertaining, 
but the Renua inhabiting the country indicated un¬ 
doubtedly formed a separate tribe in themselves— 
they had no connection with any other tribe and 
scarcely any knowledge of such. 1 

Race-Characters of JonoR Land-Tribes. 

Speaking of the [Mirsonal appearance of the Benua* 
Jakun (or " Bcnua of Johor," as he calls them), Logan 
says* that in [mrsonal appearance they bore a strong 
family resemblance to the Malays, and he remarked of 
many of them, as lie had previously done of the Besist* 
that the difference was scarcely appreciable so long as 
they remained at rest Lind silent. Hut the great majority 
were at first glance distinguishable from Malays. 
The most constant and obvious characteristic was the 
eye, which, as in the 15 ere tit bun tribes (noticed below), 
was soft, mild, and with a liquid brilliancy, very different 
from the dark, cloudy aspect of that of the Malay. He 
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only noticed in two or three of the men that habitually 
wild expression which occurs more frequently amongst 
the Bercmbun tribes. The mouth varies greatly, but in 
all is open and entirely devoid of that degree of firm¬ 
ness which generally characterises that of the Malay, 
but which is sometimes wanting in them also. In a 
considerable number the lips are thick and projecting, 
and this is sometimes carried so far that they are as 
prominent as the nose. The lips do not form an acute 
ingle but are often in a line. The forehead has a 
moderate slope, and in itself is well formed, though 
small. But it is disproportionate to the face, the 
middle part of which, between the posterior part of 
the lower jaw and the upper part of the cheek-bones, 
expands laterally much beyond the base of the fore¬ 
head. The nose is always low. whereas in the Malay, 
although it is frequently of the same description, it is 
sometimes seen higher and more shapely. The general 
shape of the I lead and features of the Be nun assimilates 
to the Malayan, although it is decidedly smaller; but 
it is not clear whether more examples might not be 
obtained of approximation to Bugis faces than to 
Malayan. In many cases the Benua- [akun face 
is fat and fleshy and all the features heavy, but in 
general it is not fat. The greatest breadth is commonly 
across the cheek-bones, but in several instances where 
the jaws were prominent the lower part of the face was 
broadest. Viewed in profile, the jaw-bones are seen 
to advance more than in the Malays in general, so 
that the chin. lips, and extremity of the nose arc in 
one line, approaching to the vertical, which forms an 
obtuse angle with that on which the nose and fore¬ 
head are placed. Physically they may be considered a 
link between the Negrito {“negro") and brown races 
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ol" tilt Archipelago. The general expression of the 
face denotes good-nature, mildness* innocence, content, 
want of mental energy and reflectiveness, and a pre¬ 
dominance of the senses over the intellect. The com¬ 
plexion is generally similar to that of the Malays, but 
he noticed several who were much fairer than any 
Malays. The hair is black and in general smooth 
and lank, and in all somewhat more dry and tangled 
than in the Malays, arising from the little oil which 
they use, The children were often dull and fat, and 
very timid, yet many were lively, bold, and engag¬ 
ing, and his Malay followers everywhere remarked 
that in appearance they could not be distinguished 
from Malayan children. The body is smaller and in 
genera] shorter than that of a Malay, but it is hand¬ 
somer and less heavy ; the great length of the trunk 
in proportion to the limbs sometimes destroys the 
effect of the slighter and neater build. The chest is 
generally broad and full, and the shoulders narrower 
and less sloping (hart is the case with Malays. The 
|>elvis is not so broad, and the limbs in particular are 
lighter, neater, and often well shaped, They arc almost 
always in excellent condition, without being too fat, 
although the softer sex has often a tendency to obesity. 
The comparative shortness of stature, and the smooth, 
rounded surfaces which the person presents throughout, 
in a large majority of the Uenua-Jakun, add to the 
Bugis aspect which is often observable among them. 1 

Most ol the precedi ng remarks may be extended 
to the Berembun tribes. 

Miklucho-Maclay, in a brief account of an excursion 
made long after Logan, in 1875, through Johor, comes 
to the conclusion that there can be no doubt of the 
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existence in Johor of an aboriginal non-Malayan 
population. not only not ol Malay origin, "but prob¬ 
ably related to the Papuans ’ (!), 

Here and (here' he came across Individuals whom 
he could not consider otherwise than as retrogrades 
to the main aboriginal type, In most of these cases 
the hair, though not absolutely identical with that of 
the pure Papuan type, resembled in texture and growth 
that of the Malayo-Papuan (mixed race) of the West 
Coast of New Guinea, who arc by no means incon¬ 
siderable in number. In these individual cases the 
h:«ir was quite different from the curled hair of the 
other Jakun (“0rang Utans"). 1 

The chief reasons for his decision on this point 
were deduced from the existence of these reversions 
from the present to the aboriginal type; the fact that 
the Jakun ("Drang titans") were not easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from the Malays inhabiting the interior of 
Johor did not diminish this decision, because these 
Malays had ‘‘ by intermarriage partly inherited the 
Jakun (’Orang Utan‘) type.' 1 

This system of intermarriage had, in M.-Maclays 
opinion, been “in practice for centuries," and was 
likely to have been occasioned " by the [light into the 
interior of those of the coast Malays who preferred 
retirement into the jungle to embracing the doctrines 
of Islam " at the time of the conversion of the country 
to Mohammedanism, 

i The itdii* *re mine. The twl oonviwiiiy related »«gritoi in fang 
remit of M. ■ MxinyS remark* ii to ind obierre, without tayhuj Any it 
HlaUUh ihf «f * .vtteiLl ,->ni t[> ihv p»hag.M ,.'to<wHbi Eett 

N«rito elmuvat among tome, at dll ■trtkthjt chametcrutUi of il* M.-.Urm 
e«im, of the jattm cribs of JoW. „ VelKr3 j « t ), c C Hbe* ihnmcb 
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Miklucho- Maclay figures a woman of the river 
Leba. a tributary of the Endau, age about 18 years, 
and mother of two children ; height 1420 mm* *head 
brachy cephalic: index 8 r. The hair was frizzled, and 
for this reason MikluehthMaday selected her to figure. 
She cannot then be regarded as a typical example of 
the Wild Tribes (“Orang Liar") of that neighbour* 
hood — who are in all probability identical with 
Logans Benua-Jakuti,—as Mad ay speaks of meeting 
with individuals with frizded hair only "here and 
there." 

A male Jakun ("Orang titan") from Garib, on a 
tributary of the Endau, is also figured by the]same 
author His height is 1500 mm.cephalic index 79 ; 
age about 18, “The face is remarkable owing to the 
small forehead, a broad, slightly projecting nose, thick 
lips, narrow under-jaw, and receding chin. The hair 
is of Malayan type." 

The third person figured, a woman of the Jakun 
(“Orang Utan") Sletar. belongs to a branch of the 
Orang Laut.* 

It is difficult to form any estimate of the numbers 
of the L 3 eaua-Jakun of Johor. 

Mactay remarks that these tribes arc gradually 
becoming extinct, and attributes it to the constant 
advance of the Malay and Chinese population, and to 
frequent intermarriage between the Malays and the 
Jakun (“ Utan”) women ; the latter race is becoming 
intermixed into the former, and this mixed race is TasE 
increasing, 

But it would have been more consistent had he said 


‘ III Mia. >nd*.p*V O, slew - Ul*ieq«e, Tru, l.h 
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that the " aboriginal non* Malayan popula,lion " was 
being swamped by intermixture with Malay blood, 
assuming his view to be correct, for the "aboriginal 
population/ according to his own theory, already 
largely consists of individuals of mixed parentage. 

Hervey, writing six or seven years after Mikluchc- 
M act ay, states that the settlements of the tribe under 
discussion, whom be calls Jakun, on the Sayong anti 
Lenggiu, on the Benut, Pont Ian, and Batu Pahat, as well 
as those on the Madek, a tributary of the Sembrong, 
and the upper Endau (Indau), may be described as 
Orang Ulu jinak, or “tame tribes of the interior." 
He believes that there are within the limits of Johor 
a few representatives of the Orang Liar, or wild men, 
amongst the Segamat hills, near the source of the 
Endau. 1 

The " Madek tribe " was visited by Hervey, who 
says that their numbers are very limited, comprising 
no more than thirty souls. They are not uniform in 
type, even their limited community presenting several 
varieties, which is accounted for by the intermarriage 
w ith Malays \ the Chinese have, he believes, had little, 
if any, intercourse with them. 

In the Appendix will be found Virchow's remarks 
on the jakun material (measurements, etc.) collected 
by Vaughan-Stevens. 

Under the same reference will be found Virchow’s 
description of three Jakun skulls sent home by the 
same collector, the main points of interest in which are 
as follows— 

The first of these skulls was that of a young 
woman, and was very light, the second, that of an 
old mail; yet both, in fact, were characterised by 
V- A A ’-' > Sk p- J*> Mf 
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Virchow as being, in point of size, a dwarf skull 
(nannocephalic). The skull shown in Tig. 3 belonged 
in shape to the bullet-head type, but was high in 
proportion (hypsi-brack ycephaiic), The nose was 
very broad, the bridge being deeply incurved and 
short, its position, together with that of the teeth 
(which were thickly encrusted with betel), agreeing 
very well with the extreme prognathism of this 
specimen. The second skull (that of the old man) 
was a little broader in proportion than that of the 
young woman (ortho-mesati cephalic). The features 
were large and heavy, the orbits very large, and the 
nose broad and flat (platyrhine). 

The third (which was stated to be that of a male, 
but appeared to Virchow to be that of a female) was 
of yet broader and flatter appearance (eurycephalic). 
The cheek*bones, as a whole, were depressed, the 
orbits of moderate size, and the nose resembled that 
of No. 2. In this skull, again, as in No, 2, progna¬ 
thism of a pronounced type was present. The pro¬ 
portions of the face in all three skulls were much more 
constant than those of die cerebral jxtrtion of the 
skull. Nevertheless, in spite of a certain amount of 
marked variation in the latter. "the racial unity of the 
tribe cannot be doubted, as the similarities are greater 
and more numerous than the differences.’' Virchow 
proceeds to describe the Hmb-bones of a female skeleton 
sent home by the same collector, and in this con¬ 
nection remarks that, although they undoubtedly come 
from an adult individual, " they are small and delicate 
like childrens bones." 

From this Professor Virchow drew the conclusion 
that “in any case we can congratulate ourselves 
on seeing before us the most unmistakable dwarf 
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bones offered by ethnology/' If, however, by ibis 
expression he intends to convey—which appears to 
be the only interpretation possible—that the Jakun 
are a dwarf race, one can only reply that any such 
conclusion, especially when based upon measurements 
taken from a single individual, even if it were other¬ 
wise well founded, would be altogether premature, and 
furnishes an example of one of the curious lapses to 
which even great intellects appear occasionally liable. 
We shall have to await, there is very little doubt, a 
considerable body of fresh evidence before any such 
conclusion can be either definitely established or 
refuted 

On the important subject of the hair-character of 
the Jakun, Virchow remarks that in his opinion the 
hair of all the jakuns examined (by Vaughan-Stevens) 
belonged to the same type, and that the contrast with 
that of the Scmang and Sakai was “ as sharp as can 
be imagined/’ This was a matter of the more im¬ 
portance "as the relationship of the jakun to the 
other tribes has always been a matter of dispute." 

The Jakun hair, then, appears to have been, 
generally speaking, black (*' glossy black " in the case 
of a specimen sent) and straight, and the percentage 
of Jakuns with wavy or curly hair seems to have been 
extremely small. There can at all events be no 
doubt whatever, in spite of the exceptions that 
admittedly occur, that the former is the real hair-type 
of the Jakun race. 

The skin-colour in general was a yellowish or 
greyish uni of brown (No. 37 of the Parisian colour- 
plate being the commonest shade). 

The eyes of the Jakun were usually a dark 
shade of brown (Nos. 2-3), and the conjunctiva 
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frequently more or less bloodshot. The teeth were 
good, often slightly projecting, hut free from caries; 
the lips well formed and thin ; the ear lobes invariably 
perforated and much distended. 

H**ri* 4 + 
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Orang Laut is the name applied to wandering 
coast tribes whose permanent dwelling is usually in 
their boats- They are spoken of as Ray at Laut, or 
Sea-subjects—subjects, that is, of the kings of Johor 
or Malacca* According to Crawfurd* they are some¬ 
times called Sika, Orang Akik (“ Akkye”), or more 
frequently Bajau or pirates* Their headquarters are 
the narrow straits between the islands ol the Johor 
archipelago*' The same writer says that from this 
neighbourhood they have spread to the shores of 
Banca, Billiton, some of the islands of the coast ol 
Borneo, and even as far as the Celebes and Bum, 
from whence they make voyages to the north coast of 
Australia, Prior to the introduction of steam-vessels 
by the English and Dutch Governments these 41 Sea- 
folk ” are said to have been formidable pirates. 1 

The Johor archipelago is thinly peopled b> a 
number of «tribes” of Orang Laut, known collective y 
as the Orang Pe-suku-an,' a name meaning the peope 
divided into tribes. A list of some twelve of these 
tribes is also given, and we are told that besides these 
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there art some wild tribes in the interior of the larger 
islands. 

The Sabimba river has not yet been traced, hut the 
Orang Sietar take their name from Sungei Sietar, a 
creek of the island of Singapore, only 8 miles distant 
from the modem town. According to Thomson, 1 they 
numb-red in all 200 people, or 40 boats, and were 
subject to a Batin or petty chief, under the sovereignty 
of the Sultan of Johor. 

At the lime of the first landing of Sir Stamford 
Raffles at Singapore about thirty families of Orang 
Laut lived a little way up the Singapore river, about 
half of them on shore and half in boats.* * This settle¬ 
ment had been in existence since iStt or thereabouts. 5 

At the present time there are still a few of the 
Orang Laut to be found in the island of Singapore. 

Amongst other brandies of the same race one or 
two may lie mentioned as having been described by 
various writers. Such are the Beduanda Kallang * of the 
Hulai river in Johor. These folk formerly haunted the 
“ Kallang" creek to the east of the town of Singapore, 
but when the island was ceded to the British they 
were removed by the Temcnggong (or raja) of 
Johor to the Pulai river in thru state, where they have 
since dwelt From about roo Families they have 
been reduced by the ravages of small-pox to eight. 
They were, beyond a doubt, very closely allied in ilu- 
Orang Sietar of Singapore, as well as 10 the Orang 
Laut who formerly inhabited the Singapore river, and 
the few survivors now living in the island. 

The Orang *' Muka Kuning," also described by 

t /j r . 4. VI. I. t 11 143* MuU Xuuiii^ w\ Ifaiu- 
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the same writer, inhabit the forests on the banks of 
the Sa-raya and its tributary the Muka Kuning, 

Pulau Tinggi, off the east coast of Johor, was a 
favourite lurking-place for the Orang Laut in the days 
when they practised piracy. 

We may conclude ihen that the almost innumer¬ 
able creeks, inlets, and islands lying along the coast 
of Johor and to the south of it. as far as Billiton at any 
rate, are—or perhaps it is necessary to say were— 
peopled by wild men of Malayan origin, who spent 
most of their time on the water, and that almost every 
community of these jteoplc was called by a different 
name, the name of the locality that it occupied for the 
time being, 

And finally we are told by Anderson that in the 
upper coasts of the Malay Peninsula, from " Poongha’' 
to Trang (in the neighbourhood of Junk Ceylon), in¬ 
cluding a coast of 16 or fS leagues and a number of 
islands, there were no inhabitants except the < >rang 
Laut who navigated from island to island, 1 * 

Race-Characters ok the Orang Laut. 

The physical characters of members of this race 
have been described by Logan" and Thomson. 3 

The former gives an account of three men of the 
Beduanda Kallang. The chief features of the face 
appear to be the great width of the forehead, which is 
at the same time unusually low, the absence of prog¬ 
nathism, and. the thinness of the lips. The lace is flat 
and the eye-brows horizontal. The general character 
of the face is between that of the Malay and Siamese, 
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but perhaps nearer the latter. The features of Saweng 
ami Sango (two of the men described) had a pinched 
or compressed look. He had never seen any men 
who resembled them. The Orang Sletar are closely 
allied to the Beduanda KaUang (both indeed appear to 
be branches of one tribe, the aborigines of Singapore). 

In the same paper the height of three individuals 
of the Beduanda KaUang is given as respectively 5 ft, 

5 ft. 4! in., 5 ft, S in. 1 Other measurements of interest 
are—circumference of the head, average at in.; height 
of forehead, 3 in.; breadth of forehead, in.* 

Thomson,* remarking on the physical characters 
of the Sletar tribe, says that they are closely allied 
to the Beduanda Kallang. This, coupled with the 
fact that the Sletar and KaUang are both creeks of the 
island of Singapore, the original locality of each, and 
that sampans (canoes) can approach the navigable 
part of either creek within two miles, there need 
not be any hesitation in proclaiming their identity 
of origin, although they now live as separate 
tribes. The most distinctive features of these tribes 
are tile lowness of the brow, retreating back¬ 
wards from the superciliary ridge; a protrusion of 
the lower part of the face, not in the manner of 
prognathous tribes, but by the acuteness of the facial 
angle. When viewed from the front they are found 
to possess an obliquity of eyes and eyebrows, the 
eyelids being much closed and only showing half the 
pupil, The general contour of the face obtains a 
decided character by great breadth of forehead, ex¬ 
pansion of zygoma, and rapid tapering to the chin, 
which is lengthy and narrow. The nose is depressed 
and mouth moderate. Such may be considered the 
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distinctive features of the race, though many were 
seen possessing the Malayan type strongly marked, 1 
In a previous passage Thomson states that io his 
own opinion this tribe of Orang Laut may be 
said, with little fear of contradiction, to be merely un¬ 
converted Malays in the general acceptation of the 
term, though a distinct class from the Malays properly 
so called who poured their hordes over the Archi¬ 
pelago (j/c ?) ? prior to 1200 of the Christian era, from 
the great river Malayu ('* Malayoo in Sumatra, 
White all the tribes of Malays on the coast of the 
Malayan Peninsula and adjoining islands have em¬ 
braced the tenets of Mahomet, they have remained 
unaffected by the movement, 

Taking into consideration Logan's view as to the 
♦'Tartar” characters of the Jakun quoted above in 
dealing with that race, and the close relationship 
existing between the Jakun and the Orang 1-aut,’ it 
seems safe to conclude that both are branches ol a 
Mongoloid stock which probably inhabited the Penin¬ 
sula before the irruption of the more civilised Malays, 
who in this case art: to be regarded as a specialised 
branch of the same stock. 

A distinguishing feature of the Grang Laut appears 
10 be their height, which is about 5 ft. 3 in, 1 on an 
average, to judge from the scanty measurements avail¬ 
able. That of the Besisi and Blandas appears to be 
about 5 ft, 1 in. 1 * according to Dr, Martin's statement. 
But an extensive series of measurements is necessary 
before it is justifiable to make a definite statement on 
the subject. 1 venture, however, to suggest tha t the 

* Thmnxmi, ftt, fit. j, p. J15: *Im Cwwfard, Otar. Did. 

* The ifllerro^'altoll it mint iindtt Henna ." 
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greater height of ihe Orang Laut may depend, at any 
rate, partly on the smaller amount of Intermixture with 
Semang (and Sakai) tribes. The more inland jakun 
of Johor and Selangor sometimes show considerable 
traces of a Negrito strain, Had this been noticeably 
present in the Orang Laut, I think Logan and 
1 homson and other good observers would have 
noticed it, especially if it had affected the hair.’ 

It is impossible to form an estimate of the number 
of Orang Laut existing at the present time. Certain 
it is that the number is much less than it was a century 
ago, largely owing, no doubt, to the ravages of small* 
pox as well as to their conversion to Islam and con¬ 
sequent absorption among the Malays, 
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Summary of Jakun Culture/ 

The Jakun, no Jess than the Semang and Sakai, 
are largely nomadic ttitles, and though the Land Jakun 
for the most part practise some form of agriculture, 
they also live to a great extent by hunting, trapping, 
and fishing, and keep both dogs and fowls. 

Some of the Jakun of Johor cultivate rice, others 
plant yams, plantains, water-me Ions, sugar-cane, and 
sometimes also, on a very small scale, tobacco. In 
particular, however, they plant durian trees, on which 
they set a high value on account oJ the fruit. * 1 11 The 
Mantra and Besisi hold a marriage-carnival at harvest- 
time.* They smoke tobacco and chew betel, or, as a 
substitute, cassia* leaves, together with gambir and 
lime, which they obtain by barter from the Malays 
of the coast. 4 Their clothing is like that of the 
Malays but scantier, that of the men only a linen 
apron {eg. among the Mantra and Udni). that of the 
women a sarong/ They are accustomed to file their 
teeth to a point; they do not practise circumcision, 
but a form of incision has been recorded.’ I he 
universal weapon of the northern Jakun (Hcsisi. 
Mantra, and others) is the blowpipe with poisoned 
arrow's. Bows and arrows are known to them, but 

■ £/. E. idx. soa. 1 *A L *54* *SS * 
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are not employed; they do not engage in tribal 
fights. 1 The blowpipe is often fitted with a spear- 
point at the muzzle, as is frequently the case among 
the Dayaks. That of the Sabimbn is said to have 
been introduced to them from Sambas in Borneo by 
the Malays of the sea-board, from whom they also 
obtain other objects, especially rice-' The ten-loot 
blowpipe of the Benua, and the preparation of their 
arrow-poison, has been described by New bold. 1 The 
Jakun, who do not invariably poison their arrows, carry 
spears and long knives * in addition to the blowpipe; 
the Mantra use the sword and kris of the Malays, 
as well as the blowpipe and spear. 4 The huts of 
the Benua-Jakun vary in point or size and lutings * 
they have usually only one room in the centre, are 
built on piles, and are reached by means of a ladder; 
many of them are not altogether without such com¬ 
forts as Chinese curtains for dividing the rooms, and 
perhaps a few Chinese dishes;" for the most prt. 
however, they are but poorly built and furnished, the 
sides being only constructed of leaves or tree-bark, 
and they are forsaken by the inhabitants when a 
death occurs. 7 The jakun of Malacca build their 
huts only two feet high, four feet broad, and six feet 
long, but raise them on piles and surround them with 
a bulwark of thorns for protection against tigers,* For 
river voyages {with the exception of the Sabimba) 
they employ boats constructed out of a hollow tree- 
trunk, but they do not venture on the open sea, which 
they are said to dread." Of musical instruments the 
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Mantra employ a bamboo (lute and a kind of guitar, 1 
though others are recorded. From their position it 
follows that all the trade of the jakun is in the hands of 
the Malays, who give them doth. pots, dishes, ironware, 
etc. in exchange for jungle produce, but who at llie 
same time greatly oppress them by means of the debts 
into which they lead them, as well as by their treachery 
and unjust dealing,this treatment being in direct 
contrast to that which they receive from the Chinese.' 

At their tribal feasts they chant songs and perform 
mimetic dances in imitation of the various denizens of 
the jungle, the performer, who is dressed in leaves, 
carrying a peculiar dance-wand, and the performances 
themselves being apparently a form of productive 
magic. They have a more advanced social organisa¬ 
tion than the Sakai and Semang, and in some cases 
their Batin or chief has a peculiar and unknown object 
as part of his regalia. 

They also practise peculiar marriage and burial 
rites {eg, the mound-ceremony, a species of marriage- 
cam ival at bar vest-time, and the erection of a miniature 
hut for the soul of the deceased), and have many 
magic ceremonies and traditions which point to the 
prevalence of ancestor - worship and Shamanism as 
ingredients in their religion. 
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Note by W. L. H. Duckworth ok Fasciculi 
Malavesses," Vol. I, 

Messrs. Annak dale and Rohlnsok , 1 whose expedition 
to the Malay Peninsula followed that of Mr. Skeai 
(of whose party Mr. Annandalc was a member), have 
provided abundant data which will yield much in- 
formation when fully worked out. At present the 
chief results that have come to hand appear to me 
to be the following. Firstly, as regards the living 
inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula, we are presented 
with observations whence the average colour of skin 
and eyes, the hair-characters, the stature, and the 
cephalic index of Scmang, Sakai, people of the 
Trang coast, and South Perak Malays are obtainable, 
founded on a much broader basis than has hitherto 
been accessible. As regards the South Perak Malays, 
the data are probably entirely new. The foregoing 
results have been tabulated in the Appendix* (j) for 
purposes of general comparison in the comparative table, 
and (2) separately for purposes of comparison inter se. 

In the second place, the craniological collection 
comprises some extraordinarily valuable specimens, 
though unfortunately the number is not very large! 
Special mention must be made of the collection of 
skulls of the Orang Laut formed by Mr. Annandale. 
The appended table*gives concisely the results of the 

‘ AuiSvon of Fsttficmli Afa*„„ s „. * hir 1)1 it utile i« Ajipetufi,. t 
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craniometrical study of these. It will be noted that 
the Oning Laut and Orang Bukit, although separated 
by Mr. AnnandaJe, are yet closely associated physically. 
When the general results of the expedition are reviewed, 
it becomes evident, in the first place, that the Semang 
and the Sakai types arc connected by transitional 
forms so numerous that it is only from the examination 
of very large numbers of individuals that the two 
extreme forms can be differentiated It is particu¬ 
larly to be noted that the cephalic index fails con¬ 
spicuously to differentiate the two, whereas the stature 
is a more reliable characteristic, and it is from thb, 
with the skin-colour and hair-characters, that evidence 
upon which the distinction is based is to be obtained. 
In the second place, the Samsams of the Trang coast 
(as is also the case with the South Perak Malays) 
stand, as indeed might have been expected, quite apart 
from the Semang and Sakai. Thirdly, as regards the 
results of the Skeat expedition, the characters of the 
Pangans measured by Messrs, Skeat and Laidlaw Tali 
within the range of variation established by the more 
numerous observations in the FasekttH Malayenscs. 
When we turn to the craniological side we find that 
the t’angan skull provided by Mr. Skeat possesses 
characters which bring it also into line with the 
Semang and Sakai group of Messrs. Annandale and 
Robinson in everything except cranial capacity, which 
in the former example is greater than in any case 
observed by the authors of F&stteuli M&laytnscs. 

Then comes the extraordinary case of Grubauer's 
Semang skull 1 This, although microcepbalic, provides 
the unusually high cephalic index-figure of £5. which 
carries it far beyond the range of indices otherwise 
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available for comparison. This unusual index need not 
be regarded as ruling out the skull from the ranks of 
the Semang-Sakai group, as the total number of skulls 
known is but fifteen or so, and In the living the index 
may, as is seen from the table, reach the figure of B5.5 
( =83,5 on the skull). 

Three more remarks may be made on the results 
of the authors of the Fasciculi Maiayer.ses. 

In the first place, they have obtained extraordinarily 
high figures for the radio-humeral index in the living 
Semang: results which do not accord with those 
obtained from the dau of the Skeat expedition (whether 
from living Pangan or Semang or skeletons of the 
same), nor with Messrs. Ann undale and Robinson's 
own results in the case of the skeletons collected by 
them. This is evidently due to their method of 
measurement, for their results for the living Semang 
are consistent throughout inter se. But the final effect 
is to give an incorrect idea of the preponderance of 
forearm length, which, though present, is not nearly so 
marked as the figures suggest. 

Sccondly, and regarding the craniological results 
detailed in the Fasciculi Matayenses, the skulk repre¬ 
sented in photographs afford but slight material for 
comparisons, partly owing to the fact that two of them 
are skulls of aged women. The Semang skull, Plate 
xvL Figs. 4. 5, 6, has a much flatter nasal skeleton 
than that of the Pangan in the Cambridge Museum ; 
and also presents less subnasal prognathism than the 
latter skull. 

Finally, Plate xviii. Figs. 4, 5, 6 . gives photo¬ 
graphs of the skull of an "Qrang Laut Kapir" ( i.c. 
" Kafir ” or ** unconverted" Orang Lam) of the 
Trang coast; were the provenance of this specimen 
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not precisely known, its dimensions, as given in the 
Lable, and its proportions and appearance would lead 
to its being regarded as a good example of the Oceanic- 
negro type as met with in New Guinea, New lirstain, 
anti neighbouring islands. Caution must therefore be 
exercised in basing conclusions on skulls taken from 
ancient cemeteries of the kind whence this skull was 
obtained. 




Note on Diseases op the Aborigines. 

Very little has been observed about the diseases to 
which the wild aboriginal tribes are subject, and on the 
whole it appears that they are not much troubled by 
sickness, the reason being doubtless that as they live in 
a state of nature only the hardiest of their children 
survive. All of them are, however, in mortal terror 
of one disease in particular, viz. small pox, from which 
many of their tribes have greatly suffered from time 
to time. 

!.—Sewanc. 

I -ever does not appear to trouble the Seroang 
so much as a malignant sort of ulcers and various 
minor forms of cutaneous disease (Mai. " kurup" 1 ) 
which are very prevalent locally. The wife of the 
Semang chief (Pelima) at Siong was afflicted with 
an ulcer which was one of the worst 1 have seen in 
the East, and which had eaten deeply into the left leg. 

Both Semang and Sakai .ire generally well formed, 
and are not unfrequently described as showing a 
magnificent physique, Deformed people and dwarfs 
are extremely rare, probably for the reason already 
given. One of the Semang (Pa’ Gelugor) whom t 
observed at Janim may. however, have approximated 
to a dwarf type, all of his measurements proving to be 
under the average. On the other hand, his back was 
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slightly bowed, but as he had arrived at an advanced 
age, this is perhaps more likely to have been due to 
physical infirmity than to congenital deformity. 

Some form of acute rheumatism, or more probably 
sciatica, appears occasionally to attack them, as 
in the case of a woman belonging to the Kedah 
Semang, of whose temporary “cure" 1 myself was 
witness. 1 From the woman’s own account, the pain, 
which was extremely acute and caused her great 
suffering, was situated in the bones of the leg. The 
pain caused her to break out openly into weeping 
and loud crying, but nevertheless she was able to 
make her way into the forest for some thirty yards 
till she reached the site of her former house, in which 
she was presently “ doctored " by the chief of the tribe. 

The teeth of the Semang, like those of most other 
savages on a similar plane of culture, were extremely 
good, and were seldom attacked by caries. 

Delivery, as a rule, was attended by very little 
difficulty, the woman usually resuming her ordinary 
avocations after three or four days' seclusion. 

It could not be determined what sickness was 
meant by a “great death” or plague that was 
traditionary among the Semang, but the symptoms 
were described to Vaughan-Stevens as follows: those 
who were attacked by the disease about noon, died 
before sunset, by which time the body had turned 
black in colour. It was evidently also much swollen 
up, since it was described by the Semang as looking 
“like a leech, when it falls off.” 

That the Semang (" Menib") had no name for 
the disease seems to show that it was formerly 
unknown to them, and that they had no other trndi- 
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tion about it than that " it had only come twice," 
The only thing that could be found out about it. 
besides, was that nobody attached by it escaped with 
his life, ft was further stated that it had arisen in 
consequence of the neglect of Pie's command never 
to stay more than five days in one place. This 
command, however, only applied to the men. 1 

Vaughan-Stevens gives Semang names for many 
other diseases, but in almost every case fails to 
translate or identify them. 

II. —Sakai. 

The foregoing remarks appear to be as applicable, 
generally speaking, to the Sakai as to the Semang. 
At all events, the Sakai have the same dread of small¬ 
pox and the same liability to ulcers and skin diseases, 
of w hich latter Hale (p. 288) distinguishes three kinds 
(*' Kurap," M Kurap ayam," and '* Kudis"), the pre¬ 
valence of which he ascribes to the fact that the Sakai 
"very seldom bathe. 2 He also mentions* headache 
and stomach-ache as being diseases which are prayed 
against by the Sakai. De Morgan (ii. 7*7) mentions 
fevers (which are cured by the use of crushed 
" langsat" stones), colic, diarrhoea (for which calcined 
bones are used), dysentery, '* kurab," and "wounds," 
which latter are dressed with sugar-cane pulp, bound 
with a strip of bark-cloth. 

III. —Jakun. 

Blandas, —There are no very special remarks to be 
made with regard to the diseases of the Blandas 
tribe. Some individuals suffered greatly both from 

* Sit Vut^m^Shtvnit ill, 102 . [L 717 * Bm >k Saint - | F «1 Kfou 
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cutaneous disorders and ulcers, bur this was probably, 
as with the Sawing and Sakai, the result of the food 
that they lived on, more especially of some of the 
yams and roots. Fevers were also very prevalent at 
certain seasons, but small-pox was the one disease that 
they most greatly dreaded, and on the appearance of 
which they would flee from the district. 

Besisi,—Owing to their way of life, it was not 
uncommon to meet amongst them individuals who had 
been accidentally maimed or wounded, and on one 
occasion, whilst driving along the Langat road at Klang, 
1 encouhtered a Jakuii who had been badly lamed by 
the injury and contraction of the muscles of the knee. 
After considerable persuasion, 1 induced him to return 
to Klang and enter the hospital, which was then 
in charge of the late Mr. W, M. Little. Mr. Little 
kindly interested himself in the case, and succeeded in 
affording the man a good deal of relief ; but when the 
man had been a few days in hospital he returned to 
the jungle, saying before he left that he could not live 
in a [dace which was so shut in and devoid of trees. 
I never knew a case of mental disease among any 
of these tribes, 

Jakun of Negri Sentbdan,—The chief diseases are 
more or less malignant kinds of skin-disease — in pal* 
inherited, in part brought on themselves, for the 
hiilmen of Negri Sembilun never indulge in the 
luxury of a bath. 

I hey do not appear to possess much stamina for 
resisting fever and other internal ailments. When 
they had been living in the house assigned to them by 
Rowland for a short time, they hecame dissatisfied, and 
all developed a dry, painful cough, and moved about 
very dcspondingly; scarcely an hour passed without 
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one of them coming to Rowland and saying that he 
was about to die, until at last Rowland had huts built 
for them after their own manner, when they at once 
recovered Rowland adds that lie heard nothing of 
mental diseases among them, though there are many 
such among the Malays. 1 

Jakun of Johor.—The Jakun were not much 
subject to sickness; though none the less, for want of 
proper care, few of them reach to an advanced age. 
The sickness of which they have the greatest dread, and 
from which they suffer most, is the small,pox. If any 
one is attacked by it, he is at once entirely abandoned; 
parents, relations, friends, and neighbours all lly from 
him alike, and the poor sick man, left without any 
assistance, of course dies miserably. ]n the case of 
other diseases, the sick are not so entirely unrated for: 
some sort of physic, which consists ordinarily of an 
infusion or decoction of wild plants, being given 
according to the rude prescription of a Pawang, 
though usually without any success. The Jakun die 
for the most part of fever caused by the dampness 
and insalubrity of the places they inhabit 

Like the people of India, they are also generally 
very subject to ulcers. Many of them have very 
troublesome skin diseases, though as a rule these are 
not dangerous. If the missionaries succeed in 
gathering the Jakun into villages, as they intend to 
do, and to make their habitations more salubrious, 
ulcers will certainly be much more scarce amongst 
them; and it may be hoped that the cure of their 
skin diseases will not present any great difficulty. 
A small provision of quinine or other remedies 
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for fever would also doubtless preserve the life of 
many/ 

Benua-Jakun,—Of the Benua of Johor we .ire told 
that, like all these tribes, they have an excessive fear of 
the small-pox. The explanation, they give of this is that 
in former times their tribe was severely visited, and 
greatly thinned, by it, and that a vow was then made 
that they and their descendants in all time to come 
should lice from its presence whenever and wherever 
it appeared, if it should again break out, they would 
necessarily abandon both the victim and the locality. 1 

The hernia of the Lenggiu and Sayong are said to 
dose their rivers by felling trees across them whenever 
they hear that this disease prevails at Johor Lama 
(w- "Old Johor' 1 ) or elsewhere in the country. 
Vaccination would prove a great boon/ 

Oranc Laut ok Sea-Jakux. 

0, Laut, Beduanda Kallang.—The Beduanda Kallang 
o\ Singapore formerly consisted of about a hundred 
families occupying as many boats, but the ravages 
of the small-pox have reduced the number to eight. 1 

0. Laut, Sleiar. —Several of the men and women of 
the Sletar tribe were subject to deformity in hands 
and limbs, a rather unusual circumstance for these 
parts, and the disease most prevalent among them 
was a cutaneous scaly eruption (Mai, *' Kurap' 1 } that 
covered the whole body. To this disease whole 
families were subject, from the mother to the infant at 
the breast, nearly every- second person appearing to be 
afflicted with it. The feet of the old people were also 
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attacked by a sort of disease resembling leprosy, and 
the features of the face in one or two cases were found 
to be contracted from some such cause. 1 its victims 
being naturally rendered hideous to look upon. : 
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CHAPTER I. 

F OOD- StIM ULA NTS- N A RCOTTCS, 

Although food is always (naturally) a burning ques¬ 
tion among the wild tribes that are still nomadic, it 
apparently becomes, strange as it may seem, of even 
greater importance among those that are just entering 
the path of civilisation, who are frequently rendered, to 
a pitiable extent, dependent upon the Malays for their 
very existence, a circumstance which the latter are not 
slow to turn to their own advantage. The wildest 
tribes, who are thoroughgoing nomads, seldom stay 
more than three or four days in one place, but as 
soon as they have exhausted the sources of food in 
one neighbourhood, move on to the next, and hence 
are as a rule fairly, though not liberally, supplied. 

The staple food of these tribes does not consist so 
much of the flesh of animals as of such wild vegetable 
food as may happen to fall from time to time in season. 
When this fails, the men engage in hunting, trap¬ 
ping, and fishing excursions ill order to eke out 
their dwindling stock of vegetable supplies, which 
consist mainly of wild yams. 1 roots, and fruits of the 
jungle. 

The less wild tribes who have learnt the use of 
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rice are forced to obtain their supplies of it by the 
barter of jungle produce at ruinous rates, as they 
seldom succeed in obtaining a crop of their own which 
will last for more than a smalt portion of the year. 

As will readily be expected, not only the knife and 
fork of civilisation, but even such objects as chop¬ 
sticks, are completely unknown, the flesh of the animal 
which has been killed being broken up into pieces of 
convenient sice, which are picked up from the dish 
{which often consists of nothing more elaborate than 
a large banana-leaf obtained Tram the neighbouring 
forest) and conveyed to the mouth by hand. In the 
case of a leg or wing of a small mammal or bird the 
bone is held in the hand in primitive fashion, and the 
flesh gnawed off it sans cirimonu and sans gent, f or 
drinking purposes bamboo vessels, gourds, and coco¬ 
nut-shells are used, though a mere leaf, or the hand 
itself, arc used at convenience. 

In eating, the women and girls of all three wild 
races wait until the men have finished. 

For drinking purposes the '* tamer" tribes generally 
keep in their huts earthenware water-pots, for which a 
half coconut-shell is, as among the Malays, the most 
generally accepted " bailer," In drinking from running 
water, however, the water is thrown into the mouth 
by hand, unless a big leaf happens to be available. 

In this connexion it may be of interest to 
note a statement to the effect that the Orang Lam, 
when they wished to drink, threw the water up into 
the mouth with the hand with unerring atm, and 
instead of splashing the entire face (as a European 
would), they were able to throw water into the mouth 
at about the distance of a foot from the palm of the 
hand without wetting their faces to speak of. Even 
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the children employed this method, On the other 
hand, when a mother wished to give her infant some 
water to drink, she let it drip from her hand into the 
child's open mouth,' 

With regard to rice, the wildest tribes of the 
Peninsula (Fangaii, etc.) do not eat it, although it is 
the staple food of the Malays and all the later im¬ 
migrants to the country. 

The first step towards the adoption of a grain diet 
would seem to be taken when the wild people take 
to cultivating and eating a species of millet ("sfikoi ").* 

For this, at a later period, a more or less scanty 
diet of rice (obtained from the Malays by baiter) is 
gradually substituted by the less nomadic tribes 
(generally by tribes who have learned to grow a few 
light “catch" crops, in which rice is not included), 
and eventually we Find the first beginnings of rice 
culture among tribes who cultivate for themselves not 
only bananas, make, tapioca (and in a few cases even 
tobacco), but also a scanty Stock of half-wild rice. 

The wilder tribes of Semang and Sakai, and even 
perhaps u lew of the J-.ikuns, practise methods of 
obtaining fire by friction. The Malay ising tribes 
appear, however, for a long time past to have known 
the use of flint and steel, which is perhaps the method 
still most generally 1 in vogue. A few or the more 
advanced have, however, learnt the use of “trade 
matches, which they call by their Malay names 
(“tarek apjpull-fire, or "gesek api "-scratch-fire). 
The tinder used consists of the downy substance or fiulf 
which collects round the leaf-bases of certain palms.* 


1 £./. JL jnsit. 1^4. * It it cJiieity G^jiiiKdl from Carppta 
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This Huff is also used as a kind of wad 10 prevent 
windage in shooting with the blowpipe. 

A simple form or torch, consisting of lumps of 
" dammar" (Mai. “ damar ’’} wrapped round with palm- 
leaves and tied with vegetable fibres, is also pretty 
generally employed. 

Among the Stnumg, cooking is the duty of the 
women, and among the more nomadic tribes usually 
consists in slightly roasting the flesh of the small 
mammals and birds killed by the men, though it is 
certain that, in some cases at all events, the definition 
of man as a "cooking animal" breaks down, for the 
meat is eaten absolutely raw. Flesh-meat is inserted 
in a cleft stick, which is made to lean at an angle over 
the fire. Rice, if obtainable, is fire-dried in green 
bamboos, which are carried about and broken open as 
circumstances may require. Yams and roots are grated 
and wrapped up in strips of banana-leaf for baking. 
Fish are usually baked in the same way as the tlesh of 
birds and animals. 

The methods of the Sakai are very similar, and 
both they and the Semang have several ingenious 
methods of treating poisonous yams, etc,, in order to 
make them fit for consumption. 

Among the jakun of the coast, and to some extent 
among the inland Sakai and Semang, iron cooking 
utensils (Malay rice-pots, etc.) have been introduced, 
and with these the difficulties of cooking largely dis¬ 
appear. 

1.—Semang. 

Food and its Prtparation , 

Kedah Semaag.—The food of the Western Semang, 
when 1 v[sited them in Kedah, consisted of rice eked 
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out with a little sugarcane, both of which were cultivated 
by themselves, together with a little tapioca and the 
wild roots and fruits of the jungle. Their flesh-food 
consisted of small birds and animals, but more often of 
fish and turtle, etc., which they caught or harpooned 
in the river at the foot of the hill. A few of these 
Negrito tribes still hum with the bow, but the blow¬ 
pipe has also made some con verts, especially towards 
the south, They are unfettered by religious re¬ 
strictions in their search for food, 1 and are averse to 
nothing which can be converted into a means ol 
sustenance. We often encountered the holes made by 
them in digging for roots in the deepest recesses of 
the forest, 

Pangan,—The food of the Eastern Semang (Pan- 
ganj does not differ from that of their western kindred. 
In a small rock-shelter which I visited in the hills 
of Patalung near Singora, and which was deserted 
by the Pang an just before we got there, we found 
the remains of a fire, the ribs of a small tortoise 
on which they had been feeding, and a half-smoked 
(native) cigarette. In the deserted semicircular 
huts of the Pangans at Ulu Aring, in Kelantan, 
we found the remains of fires, short bamboo vessels 
which had been used for carrying dried rice (“ nasi 
Icmang"),anti a half coconut-shell, which bad. no doubt, 
been used for drinking. These Pangan when in the 
neighbourhood used to come down to the Malay 
hamlet at Kampong [Junta! for rice and tobacco. 

Kedah Semang 1 and Pangan, — Eire - making by 
friction is the simplest method practised by both 
Eastern and Western Semang. It usually takes the 
form of nibbing together short blocks of wood, 
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bain boo, or cane. A common method consists in 
passing a rattan line round the portion ol a dried 
branch (that of certain kinds of trees can alone be 
used), and holding the branch down by the foot, whilst 
the line is rapidly worked to and fro with the hands, 
until the friction ignites the dust which falls from the 
wood. 

The Semang also not un frequently supply them¬ 
selves with fragments of flint and tool-iron, which they 
carry about with them. 

They use as tinder the down-like substance or 
fluff which gathers about the leaf-bases of palms, and 
which they also, as has been said, use as a wad in 
shooting with the blowpipe. 

This complete fire apparatus is generally carried 
on the person, not unfrequently in a small bamboo 
cylinder. 

Perak Semang.^The same remarks apply to the 
Semang of Perak. De Morgan adds that the bamboo 
tube in which the fire apparatus is carried is often 
beautifully decorated (by incised lines). He also 
states that the Perak Semang obtain their tinder from 
the sugar-palm 1 (“ kabong"'),* 

Semang- and FtngfUl,— The Semang hearth con¬ 
sists of a few short Jogs or sticks, whose ends converge 
to a common centre. They are laid upon a clear spot 
of ground, and the fires are allowed to smoulder away 
gradually, being only “ made up " when a bigger fire 
is required for cooking, though they are kept burning 
night and day until the encampment changes its 
ground 

Kedah Semang.—Of roots anti fruits it is not only 
the innocuous kinds that are employed ; even poison- 
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ous yams and roots are special!) treated by the 
Semang to render them fit for food. For this pur* 
pose they are rasped against a prickly stick (a sort of 
natural 'nutmeg grater"), * 1 the raspings being mixed 
with a little lime (slaked with water in a coconut-shell) 
and worked up with a small spatula of “bgrtam * 
palm. Finally they are kneaded by hand into a sort 
of dough, which is wrapped up in a strip of fresh 
banana - leaf, slipped into a deft stick, and slowly 
roasted over the fire- The yams thus treated 
are called " kleb" by the Semang, and “ ubi fcapor " 
by the Malays. The Semang informed me they 
were highly poisonous, unless treated as here de¬ 
scribed. 8 

1 noticed a number of these yams {“ubi kapor") in 
the Semang shelter at Siong in Kedah, where they 
were inserted between the slats of the roof. Other 
kinds of yams employed by the tribe in question 
were the "ubi lakob, 11 which is baked; the “ubi 
tanjong," which k boiled; and "kense" or tapioca- 
root, which was no doubt obtained by barter from 
the Malays, as none was grown in the clearing at 
Siong. 

Perak Semang-.—The Perak Semang render the 
roots of the wild yum edible by means of prolonged 
fermentation (in the earth ?) and by culinary treat¬ 
ment extending over six days. 

But the roots of the amorphophalhis cannot, it 
appears, be made edible by any sort of treatment, this 
latter plant being regarded as furnishing, when mixed 
with Ipoh, the most deadly kind of poison known to 

1 Tlie jtfkWjr ncm cf ■ kM tor ib*t *"i»>ra m fee 
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the tribe, whilst even the contact of the sap with the 
skin produces considerable irritation, 1 

Meals. 

Kedah Semang. —'Among the Semang of Kedah the 
women and girls, after cooking the food, were not 
allowed to eat any of it until the men and boys of 
the tribe had finished their repast. At Siting on 
one occasion 1 photographed a number of Semang 
m the middle of a meal. Their food, which they 
eagerly devoured and obviously enjoyed, consisted 
of a quantity of rice and some small fowls that 
1 had brought with me, — a sufficient reply to the 
assertion which has often been made that these tribes 
are afraid to eat the flesh of any domestic creature. 
These materials, after cooking, were deposited in 
separate heaps upon large banana -leaves, and were 
partaken of first by all the males of the tribe sitting 
together. 

The women could be seen inside the hut waiting 
quite patiently when their work was done until their 
lords and masters should have finished their repast. 


Stimulants and Narcotics. 


Kedah Semang. — Betel-chewing appeared be 
very sparingly indulged in by all the Semang tribes 
that 1 came across. Occasional instances certainly 
occur, but the custom is certainly very much more 
rarely found among the Semang than among the more 
southern tribes, and their teeth were, as a rule, entirely 
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free from the discoloration which necessarily accom¬ 
panies the custom referred to.* * 

Semang and Fangan—Perak Serna ng".—On the other 
hand, both Semang and Pangan (East Semang) are 
(like all the wild tribes of the Peninsula) inordinately 
fond of tobacco. They carry it in a small but beauti¬ 
fully decorated bamboo tube, a specimen of which t 
obtained in Ulu Jvelaman. Some of the more civilised 
tribes are said to grow their own tobacco. Almost 
invariably, however, they obtain it by barter from the 
Malays, as do also the Semang of Perak.* 


II.—Sakai. 

Food and its Preparation. 

Perak Sakai. — J he wilder Sakai tribes (Sakai 
Bukit), tike the Semang, live upon wild tubers, roots, 
and fruits, together with the flesh or animals and birds 
that fall victims to the darts shot from their blowpipe. 
They do not as a rule search for game until every¬ 
thing else fails.* They will, however, eat almost 
any sort ol animal food, and the land tortoise is as 
acceptable to them as to the Karens of Martaban.* 

To both these classes of food must be added, 
among the more settled tribes, the produce of their 
gardens, which includes maize, sugar-cane, tapioca, 
sweet potatoes, yams, rice, and many plants which can 
be cultivated as catch crops, A curious fact recorded 
of them is that they do not make use of salt/ This 

I Mr. U. Wfaj fell* wt tin! in * I laic, p *951 *e*Lfcl Be ItCinix, 
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has been contradicted by other writers,' though it is 
quite possible that salt, owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining it, may not be used by some of the wilder 
tribes, who fear the risks attendant upon barter. The 
young growing shoots of the giant bamboo (“bulub 
belong ") are eaten both cooked and raw.* * 

According to M. Lias, the fotxJ of the Perak Sakai 
consists mainly of tapioca-root. yams, sweet potatoes, 
maize, bananas, poultry, eggs, fish, and game killed 
by the blowpipe. 

"They also," he continues, "cm rats, snakes, 
monkeys . ■ a Malay said to me, laughing. 

But To' Leli denies it, 

"It is not we. the Sakai of K2rbu, who eat that, 
it is the Ulu Hurong people."* 

De Morgan says that they eat the shoots of ferns, 
palms, bamboos, p’rah-frttit, certain fungi that grow on 
rotten trees, and yams of every description, together 
with tapioca {which has been imported in recent times, 
but the use of which has spread everywhere), sugar* 
cane, maize, gourds, and water*melons, turmeric, 
millet, and (half-wild) bananas which have big seeds 
in them. Kulim leaves are used as seasoning. 4 

Both these accounts, curiously enough, omit to 
meiuion the wild fruits which grow in great profusion 
at certain seasons of the year in the forests of the 
Peninsula. It would he interesting to know whether the 
Sakai are less markedly frugivorous than the Sentang 

* L Wray, Cm* p, 39. 1 /„ A. *S’. P <V. /?., N*. At, p. 154. 
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or Jakim. But there is no reason to think so. and most 
probably, like the others, they will eat anything that is 
not actually poisonous. Thus Mr. L. Wray writes that 
once, in an evil moment, he was induced by assurances 
and example of some of the Sakai to eat some pretty 
apple-like fruit with which a tree growing by the side 
of the river was laden, The lru.it, though pleasant at 
first, left a very disagreeable after - taste, and he 
suffered for the remainder of the day with sore month 
and lips. It was a species * of the genus Garcinia, of 
which the 11 gelugor " fruit ; is a well-known and closely 
allied example. 

Mr. Wray first saw, on Gunong Chunam Prah, 
at a height of 33 50 feet {1021 tn.), a blackberry 
which grows amongst the underwood {" blukar ) on 
the old Sakai clearings ('* ladang The berry was 
red and long, and had something of the flavour of its 
English ally. The leaf and method of growth were also 
very similar. Raspberries 31 were common in the same 
situations, but the fruit was small and nearly tasteless/ 

The methods employed by the Sakai for obtaining 
fire are similar to those used by the Negritos, 1 o 
procure fire the hill Sakai (Orang Bukit) rub two dry 
pieces of bamboo together/ 

In Kinta, according to Hale, every Sakai carries a 
tinder-box, which, however, he does not use more 
than he is obliged to do. as the lire of each family is 
always kept smouldering to prevent its extinction/ 

Hale's description of the Sakai hearth deserves 
full quotation. Each family (he writes) and wife . . . 
had a separate hearth. These hearths arc very 
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simple constructions; a mat of leaves is spread 
on the floor, and over this is spread about three 
inches of earth, and a tire lighted, which once lighted 
is not allowed to got out For although every Sakai 
carries a tinder-box, it is much easier to blow up 
a smouldering log into a blaze than to rekindle it. 
Three or four long logs of suitable wood, each about 
nine inches in diameter, are arranged so that their 
ends approach the middle of the hearth, A small fire 
of sticks is lighted in the centre, and the logs keep the 
fire up for weeks, and as they burn away are drawn 
gradually into the fire. The burning ends serve to 
support the saucepans, and the accumulated ashes 
below to roast tapioca and sweet potatoes in. As 
there are always several other logs lying about the 
floor drying so as to be ready for use, it is not very 
easy to get about without knocking one's shins, 1 11 

The Sakai generally use earthen cooking vessels, 
but prefer iron ones when they can get them. Like 
the Negritos, they have many ingenious methods 
for the preparation of their food. The wild yam 
and the " kajjayang” fruit 1 {" piyung") are cut into 
small pieces, cooked, and laid in running water for 
twenty-four hours to draw the fioison out of them. 5 

A similar process is employed in the preparation of 
the bitter cassava* {Manikat jiftiissima). 

A yet more curious process described by Hale is 
to bury such poisonous tubers for days together in one 
of the swamps in the jungle. After being stee^d in 
this way till they are sodden, they are dug up again 
and rasped with a prickly shoot of rauan (already 
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described). The raspings are put into a matwork 
bag. and the foul-smelling, unwholesome moisture 
squeezed out of thorn with a kind of primitive lever. 
They are then dried over the tire in a green bamboo, 
and put aside till required for food.' 

This preparation is said by Hale to be called 
koyi ” (*' koyee "), and will keep good for a month, 1 
The seeds of some trees (such as the “ p’rah ") 1 are 
similarly treated; they are put into a matwork bag 
and buried in swamps sometimes for months together 
before they are touched. Eventually. however, they 
are lifted out of the swamp by means of a cord attached 
to the bag, and are then pounded and squeezed into a 
bamboo, when they are ready Tor use. The result is 
a highly flavoured kind of preserve called by the 
Malays “serum p'rah," or “p*rah paste, which in 
spite of its strong odour is yet greatly prized.* 

The Sakai use rude wooden spice-blocks ("s£ng- 
kalan ") for grinding their spices. Not [infrequently 
part of a bamboo internode is used for the purpose 
when they are travelling in the jungle. In this way 
they grind up their salt, chillies, and the other season¬ 
ings 1 which they eat with their rice, the latter of which 
is boiled in an intern ode of bamboo.* 


Aliti/i. 


Perak Sakai. — Hale says of the Sakai that they 
have only two regular meals, an early morning break¬ 
fast and a midnight supper, but that they were con¬ 
tinually having slight snacks of some kind of vegetable 
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food (sugar-cane, tapioca, or sweet potatoes) when 
they happened to be indoors during the daytime . 1 


Siitnulanls and Narcotics. 

Perak Sakai.—Oi tobacco and betel the Sakai are 
exceedingly fond, the leaf of a wild betel ('‘chambai ”) 1 
beim» freely taken when no other is obtainable. Both 
of these habits are probably acquired from the Malays, 
from whom a Sakai will also occasionally learn to 
smoke or eat opium.* 


III.—Jakuk, 

Food. 

Elan das. — There is nothing requiring special 
comment about the diet of the Blartdas, except that it 
contains less animal food and a larger proportion of 
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with ihe objeci rtf chewing ilwm- A 
pnciinn nnly of (he bark wni taken m 
rarh TW, fc> lhas the plain might ool 
be killed, 

1 L Wray, p. 

Mr. Wmy idU me further ihul tbc 
tWlafg I'mIaei^ S*Wi £m» loba^O* 
di/nag miJ cutting but iiwt fcmientLbg 

Uw Snfcve?,, amt w ra p p in g th« pndnt 

m young M pilu n Inwef. 
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Hce than that of the Senumg and Sakai, the Selan¬ 
gor tribe being rather more advanced in matters of 
cultivation. In Kuala Langat. I have myself fre¬ 
quently seen the latter at their meals (which I have 
also occasionally shared), when their only food consisted 
of boiled rice, seasoned with acid fruits ('" asam k.Iubi 
* Zalaccn tmferta) obtained from the jungle, 


Food and Us Prtparatim . 


Besisi.—A favourite kind of preserve not yet 
mentioned consists of a paste obtained from the pulp 
of the durian, which the Besisi bury in the ground for 
months together until long after it has fermented. 

A curious but firmly held belief ol the Besisi is 
that acid fruits must not be eaten with the game 
killed by their poisoned darts, as to do so will, they 
imagine, bring out the full symptoms of the poison in 
those who partake of it. 

When cooking such game they generally cut 
out the part surrounding the puncture caused by the 
dart- 

in some of the songs improvised by the Besisi 
the various processes employed in the preparation of 
their game for food are described in detail- 1 he 
game (if an animal) first has its fur removed by 
singeing, when the skin is ” poked off, and 
carcase quartered and cooked. 

The seasonings used are " kulittl 1 leaves, tur¬ 
meric, and (wild) ginger, leaves of the *’ kayu k lat, 


h SnOt/tcAr/W farxermrii (OSaciftF-r), 
1 Uiyc lies, cun' prl pi Whkll fmdii 


I A name fpptwj W 

n cii of ibc "wip™* 

•fact tf«- i amwhrt mtmbhnz 
=m iMjftwsec) —FUdky. 
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"spices” (the precise kind is not mentioned), and 
"kesont” * 

Different kinds of seasoning are mentioned in 
other songs, especially various kinds of wild pepper, 

" psdas chanchang ” J and *' pedas jintan..Asam 

k’lubi"* is excluded as a seasoning for animals 
killed with the blowpipe, for the reasons slated above. 

The most usual method of making fire among 
all the branches of the Jaktm race (including the 
Bests!) is by means of dint and steel. Logan, how¬ 
ever, mentions a case in which some Jakun produced 
lire by circular friction, exactly as it is sometimes pro¬ 
duced by civilised Malays. 4 The steel consists of a 
fragment of tool-iron, and is generally wrapped up 
together with the flint in a piece of doth and left in 
the hut during short absences of the owner, or carried 
on the jjerson (in his " bujam 1 or matwork pouch) 
together with the usual palm-fluff tinder. 

The commonest type of hearth is the Malay lx>x- 
h earth. which consists of a shallow box filled with 
earth, upon which arc usually laid, in a triangle, the 
Malayan firestones, between which a fire of sticks is 
kindled. Fire-logs, such as are used by the inland 
Sakai, are, however, often to be seen. 


Meats. 

fiesisi. —‘As in the case of all the wiki tribes, the 
Bcsisi men eat before the women. Morning and 
evening are their special meal-times, but they con- 


1 “kuufflp'" f'wj'j.vtttfflu- 1 c lainmm, atso utnl hf lhc 

Mciim Itfatattmh * In making sunk* —Jiidthiy. 
irtci!, Aha Cllkd 11 kiJiltt* * The fmi| oC ZaJer™ 
pm* H *fwa«ap w kali mJ, — H IcHsfjr-. 

* URymtim 4 / /. ^i- wMr i y* 15^ 
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statidy chew sugar-cane, etc., throughout the day, and 
they do not hesitate to accept an extra meal whenever 
the opportunity offers. They gorge, In face, like 
pythons whenever they get the chance, and are only 
Kio willing to sleep it off afterwards* * It is. however, 
only fair to them to say that they do not often get the 
opportunity of eating to excess, except in the fruit season 
or at harvest-time. They eat monkeys, rats, snakes, 
and even crocodiles. 

One of their more elaborate banquets, at which l 
was present, will be described in detail in a later 
chapter. 

Betti-leaf and Tobacco. 

Besisi. - The chewing or the betel-leaf is a favourite 
occupation of the Besisi, who especially affects the 
wild betoMcaf called "chantbai' anti the bark from the 
stem of a creeper called " kalong. 1 which is, I was told, 
identical with the stem of the "ebambai.’ 1 I have 
tasted both, and ion rid that both possessed equally the 
pungent aromatic flavour of the betel-lcat. and left 
behind them a sort of roughness of (he palate for at 
least a few minutes after they had been chewed. 
The Besisi are also extremely fond of tobacco, which 
is generally smoked in the form of small cigarettes, 
rolled up in thin coverings of palm-leaf after the Malay 
fashion, but which is also occasionally chewed. 

Food and its Preparation ■ 

Mantra.—Of the Mantra we arc told that no kind 
of food comes amiss, so long as it does not "intoxicate 
or poison them. 1 __ 

J steal i nSef./ntf*. ™t T - P' J S| 

* J. t. A. »ol* i l' «S4' 
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According to Logan, the Mantra never cat the 
flesh of the elephant/ The same writer gives a ILt of 
m> fewer than forty different jungle fruits, all of which 
the Mantra are in the habit of eating.* 

Father Barbt has said that if the flesh of monkeys, 
to which the Mantra are very partial, were not 
prohibited by the Koran, there h no doubt that the 
generality of them would have been convened to 

Islam.* 


Mtttls and TaitareQ.* 

The Mantra have three meals—morning, mid-day, 
and evening. 

The Mantra, women were much addicLed to to¬ 
bacco, but they did not smoke it. 


1 tJ-Tfle (If. Bourifo) I»y» ‘hty "fat 
all [Ms M* into their toirf a-hw n, 
Triunkm-, Stjuiirclii, «U. ileef,Wrtli,IIIid 
the (W)!» ind Ml* which ibe earth 
wqduj** ia ilianJaJLM, nidi ea the 

Lie.>1., "i itretl jniiiio Vledek ') i 

Mu w haillwlallaM,al»l llw* u l?“' 
which *crves in (hen I*™* 

II well Ert So ttdytiBJa ihrPi- The mdic 

and ii« whtoh itef cuitf v»ic can em\j 
*UTipoft them Tom mottlbi In *he vrir. 
I t* culLinta ike on ih* vwiuki ti 
ii jimhVkty trt duwtt til# to 

bum ii, nod to which de¬ 

mand* mriTt Intsnti ifeuua Jj ref|imrtl far 
hutiun^ in the p*aha E ^ 

™. They may find toota m otfter <n*#- 
uhJc fr* d. rti# homing of nm^» 
ind ..jinrcch (4 «k* Itwm Itwre than 
ajj'-ihin.; clwb and they ihenwlT'e* 
np In iE ™ith Pftdctvr: ilwh iabotu and 
Iilei gut thwy cotiiU « ratting it 'hey 
cut Iwu capTore Ehril | : l*y* *'hkfc> 
diiiifhuta jmn i* their jpaftnu. f*n to 
iheir rrinHoUt tori £*ft r* tMi 

ailQr.r) Eli* fcuX If the* art 

Joined by n r MJti!? p Ihcy fiflJ bvm 

off (j.^. tiagtl the hafcfj and !h#ri pll 
yp n5h^ ear raw. en-5 itirow* the 


into e frying Jian in rook then*! when 
nih [itTwm |pt4sct®dM Id iJttW llis 
$mt aifcmiy U the abode rt (Boric* 
PV- 7 ** Liter, M, BwLr 

lE-r Manlr* "do not (,Hve ihemfctEtcs 
the liUttblc *?f CCiBhg mt tb*l \Wl 

of dm fk-^h which ha* Ijma pierced by 
5 b* ^rruw, aim] which bi 4 a digllEfy 

bltllih appearance* {|Jt ySJ. Thi* ii 

(xmk-ity to tlie niditl (UtwnpBd of 
the lkniMp who ntaaplain that tbi licih 
the Wound waght ilWAfi 
In be CU1 nut. 

1 Jl l"be fntili flU-H w lJ« lafnfAih 
lA)una fe Inrt, kltndim, kimalc h klrdang, 
iairtfinnf,, ifrTi-i, fnUun* rand Hit a R+ 
ramnLiui, Icuiny, pfah» )iixH F kil^on;, 
Lmhmifrtii, Linn pah Innnnng* 
r^lfin. i]kidJLg + anijudU, fcAhgkoM^. 
piftch. 3onab H k^n^hm i lii-taUn. itv-vHj:- 
Sta|pip.) jjigSc Aizg, bootHD^ 1 uen p k ftiitui* 
w\\ diiitoog, ImjaEp kla«uLp 

lalaifl, kit&nha iillfilL^, rmflAD^ p *—/ ^ 
A. viii, i. p. JJl 1- II . Ym ideHTifiiatinnn, 
n RLilky't Phtut-Ubl (A/.U Other 
patl* of ihia ixnih, 

1 I'Jlbr, /. / r A. rot. T. pjx iSjp 
4$9. 
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Food itttd its Preparation. 

Benua-Jfckun. — Much of their [the Benua s] foot? is, 
according to Logan, derived from fishing, snaring, 
hunting, no sorts of flesh being rejected. The 
ungka, kra. and probably some other species of 
monkeys, are, according to Logan, used by them 
as food, but he believes not frequently so, and 
''although the Malays asserted that snakes were 
eaten,” he could find no corroboration of the state¬ 
ment while amongst the Benua.' 

According to the same authority, the Benua.-jakun 
tribes of Johor also make use of a considerable 
number of fruits and seeds, which they obtain from the 
forest, and eat either iti their raw state or after boiling 
or roosting them. He mentions the names of no less 
than sixty-nine of these trees-* 

In dealing with the subject of fire-making among 
the Benua-Jakun, Logan remarked that the means of 
obtaining a light were so simple that there was no 
occasion to carry fire on their journeys. On his way 

1 Lujj*n,/. A\ A.&. No 7 , f S7. Cp. 

Kcwtri&cl : "to rttiini?. no iuhitist 
their lahlc. thr leaf rif 

Iht ‘ haynk* trtC, ai*S ihfil of lb* Bins 
\J USmisji futliilhrt Ihfil usual drink iti£- 
oijih A wiasel <if cUy caSlrti 'Tafti- 
mtuTariOC* « applied to Uw parp*H« 'A' 
cooking, iltaring in ihrtp* Ir-sim ih&S 
by Maliyi. The ctuiftlll wi wVA 
jtBiiiuita ukt-u on- afiri thr hut 

■ e j. tri iiff Irffcirc tbc firth 

tt bdUra. llntCh! nI t**±£l.ltaf b I hey 
dic« lliff k*f of a ti« called 
1 kuu, r io&Aba with tbeitrtft *nit 
(pmslsJct, bat *thloB3 nibs them wills 
1irnr_ Tobwst)* wtarfn-*fi if mb bo 
bn!, Li u^efl lo crtrtt, rtftta by wtjsncn 
4 ’ni ettfodm 1 ' — tfrwb&M. ij 4 ^ 5 * 

*0<3 ; ep* / /- A vril. L |t 357- 
* I m: Lillie^ Rvtral kirtdi* of liurwn, 


>nt wllh fodtJe’i rah i ibtf lAmti'iEan, 
tiff i, r.uivJt. r- kM«nt!4, nsm^ 

luku, iwotind* ofTniJip^ri (swrigytatbij 1 , 

^NuImT. I-INI pot, Fiiki, hffllfl 

to^klueng, hokol*kfiibihlMSb kAilafi T 
lunpbol* %%an k kamjwiHJ. 
cundc] i F prrf^di 

Md. nwoft pli* P ppp^ 
t|..M.: r Jiulelis, soM, hukain, HuifnlW. 
| T mi, i.-r fdii s r hlum* blflJOOff rs-uUl, 

■BiimUkni:, Hjjn ' 

r*inui,. jiU, ujf'. Unix, gwU 

i™. tiV«rt, Hi* (liTijcus:. )£«(*& UM, 
<,unM. )M\*xb. niaywqs, '««“* 
kaelnlip, Vli|»l. k»*U P'“>!'• 
linwimtMin, ([uoflunc, dump, mefllli*, 
kaniili plUsnpi. — /■ / A* W* ** l^p- 
F = S s\q Tin idemifocLlHSiw, «c 

Ridfcy. **t «*>«* P™ 
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from Pints to the Lenggin his two guides asked him to 
allow them to go for a little while to a small deserted 
gutta-coUector's {“ taban ") hut not far from the path. 
As their absence was prolonged, and a heavy min was 
falling, he went to the hut. and there found them 
comfortably extended and smoking native cigarettes 

toko'and it was only with great difficulty that he 
could induce them to resume the journey. They had 
procured a light by making the end of a piece of dry 
■stick revolve rapidly in a small depression which they 
had made in another stick. 1 

There were usually two fireplaces among the Benua, 
and they were furnished with the ordinary pots and 
puns uadi by the Malays, and had also small supplies of 
tin* coarsest Chinese plates and saucers. Water was 
carried and kept in the shell of a peculiar species of 
large melon which they cultivate, and which forms a 
very neat and serviceable, though not durable, jar. 
The bamboo is convened to the same purpose, but 
not often. The stem of an ■■ onak' M with the [tips of 
the] thorns broken off formed a Strong and very 
effective grater. This was also used by the northern (?) 
tribes. Platters made of hard wood, cut into neat 
shapes and slightly curved, served, in conjunction with 
a half coconut - shell, to bruise chillies and other 
condiments. Malays have generally adopted for this 
purpose a pestle and shallow stone mortar. Most of 
thr condiments were supplied by the Malays, such as 

I /. /. Ar L pfik 3££t irp which If dhnbt in |tie jungle, 

1 i*the wUfvLikc imkta* There may tie now tbuirf, howefer* 

(in pl fLfi£eTlnm “t which formal .the CflO- u la whefckr ihU 4 *irWp** lr eeer 
Sin Hit ul the mitliib of u taltflJ] (tfi uizaa^ mooch to be used (m ihe 
calmuii) lent U Li ■rlDed f a* a rule h parole fl c-PCTibed. afid u "tiCiak" IS 

With imitit ftrinjskljfc (teaimd) thw&i, eften wed bt the ereefiet 

joilj stive* « ft ipcd^ inf grafmd by JlkII, it |x posiihie that the nivm 
wbskh lliih CTcr^ei bswii lUcU &f ibe ear/ j.u b nil thm b her w id- 

Era in ihc lii^het htai>cbE* of the treci lorfct). 
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onions and turmeric, etc. The roots of a cultivated 
plant were variously prepared. In the time between 
meals, or when a person came in hungry, they were 
roasted amongst the embers. For regular meals they 
were grated down or simply boiled with the addition 
bf hog’s grease or vegetable oiL 1 

Meals. 

Benua - Jakun. — The whole household ate together, 
the wife sitting near the fireplace, so as to have the 
smoking pots and pans within reach. From these she 
replenished the plates from time to time. From the 
activity, rdish, and high good-humour with w'hich the 
viands were discussed, it was very apparent that the 
Bcnua is blessed with a strong appetite, and looks 
upon the satisfying of it as the main end of life. The 
children were in general overfed, anti even those who 
were naturally vivacious seemed with difficulty to 
resist the lethargic influence consequent on their 
cramming themselves with potatoes boiled in hog's 
grease, a kind of food with which their natural nutri¬ 
ment is eked out from the third or fourth day of their 
existence. 1 

Stimulants and Narcotics. 

Benua-Jahun. — The Hernia use held-leaf, but not 
to excess like the M idays, The gam bier, betel-nut, and 
Kme which are eaten with it they. like other aborigines, 
obtain from the Malays. Their favourite luxury was 
tobacco, in which both sexes freely indulged. The 
women were often to be seen seated together and 
weaving mats, each with a native cigarette (“ roko'"} in 
her mouth. While they were speaking it was irans- 

1 /. I. A. to *. L p. ait 1 flt pp- 166, ts* 
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ferred to the perforation in the ear. When they were 
met paddling their canoes, the *' roW " was seldom 
wanting. 1 

Articles of Diet. 

Berembun Tribes.—Snakes (as well as the ungka, 
kra. and some other species of monkeys) 1 were used as 
food by the Berembun tribes, who employed dogs to 
discover them. Those principally sought were pythons 
the ular sawa and u. sawa rendam, cobra (u. 
tedong). and others which are unidentified, e.g, u. ijxmg, 
u, nags, u, gasing, u. ripting, u. ulabat, u. ringktip, u. 
sin. u. manan. and u. kamong. The pythons (sawa) and 
ripung were the best flavoured. They ail possessed 
'* a fishy taste." Several kinds of snakes, even if the 
teeth are carefully removed, like those of the preceding 
species, cannot be used, the aborigines asserting that 
their flesh is poisonous.* 

The Berembun tribes use wooden platters and 
coconut-shells (for grinding their condiments) like the 
Benua (and the Javanese). They also employ either 
large bamboos or the shell of a particular species of 
large melon for carrying water 1 


Food and its Preparation. 

Jakun of Johor. — I he food of the Jakun differs in 
no way from that of the other semi-civilised tribes 
already referred to. 1 may mention, however, that 
they have grown so used to rice that they cannot do 
without it, and probably first began to cultivate it 
more than forty years ago.* 

Tapioca-root appears, however, to W the staple 

1 /■ /■ A. tol. i pp. "54, *55. " n - r as*. 

* Cjk |1 1*7 {of iW WcMlfrjalisat. * See in J. Jft . 4 , A.. S. A. 

* J.ljf. tol, i. |fc 257. No, 8, p. m. 
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diet of the Jakun living near Batu Gajah in Johor, 
for, according to H. W. Lake, although they also eat 
fruits and fish, with a little rice which they obtain, 
together with sail and tobacco, from Malay traders in 
exchange for rattan (“roian”), resin or "dammar,” gutta 
(*'g£tah”), and camphor wood, they nevertheless 
mainly subsist on the root of the tapioca. He was 
further informed by the Batin that during the greater 
part of the year, when they disperse in search of jungle 
fruits, these people live entirely on tapioca-raot ("ubi 
kayu ”) and Fruit. 1 

On the other hand, Favre, writing of the food 
eaten by the Jakun iti general, emphasised the fact 
Lhiti they had no regular diet. They liked good 
food, but when they were deprived of it they eat with 
satisfaction any other, even such food as would be an 
object of horror to civilised people. They lived upon 
the flesh of every- kind of animal—snakes, monkeys, 
bears, tigers, birds, etc,, whilst yams, plantains, wild 
fruits, the leaves of trees, and certain roots furnished 
the principal part of their ordinary food. Those of 
them who cultivated rice sold a part of it to the 
Malays, or exchanged it for cloth, and upon the 
remainder they lived for a few months in the year. 
They did not dislike the flesh of domestic animals, 
fowls, etc,, but, on the contrary, they preferred it to 
that of wild animals. At several of their houses there 
was a good quantity of fowls. Sometimes they 
cooked the llesh before they ate it, but at Other times 
they ate it raw ; some merely pul the animal upon the 
fire till the hairs were singed, w hen they considered it 
" cooked." Favre saw some large monkeys which, 
after having been " cooked " in this very fashion, were 


1 U. W. Ukc t» /. X. A. S., S, B,. N«. 25. IS 5 - 
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dished up upon a kind of mat as a meal to some seven 
or eight persons, who speedily devoured the whole in 
a few minutes, leaving only the skeleton, in eating 
they used no dish ; an iron frying-pan served for 
cooking, plantain leaves served as plates, and some 
coconut-shells formed their usual drinking-cups, Some 
jakun tribes' refused to eat the llesh of elephants, 
under the pretext that it would occasion sickness, but 
many others were " not so scrupulous." When an 
elephant was killed either by themselves or by ibe 
Malays, they called together their friends and relatives 
to partake of the large entertainment which was 
prepared ; and then built huts in which to lodge their 
guests until the animal which furnished the least was 
entirely finished, when every one decamped and 
returned to his usual way of living. When the durian 
season was come, a good number of Jakun families 
left their houses, both men and women as well as 
children repairing to the places where the durian trees 
grew. They then cleared the ground in order to find 
the fruit more easily when it ripened and fell, and. 
dwelling in a small shelter built of leaves, "prepared 
themselves to enjoy the treat that nature presented to 
them." For six weeks or two months they ate nothing 
but durians. When the season was over the place was 
deserted til) the proper season next year. 1 

Favre further observes that "one of their most 
prized dishes is a honeycomb," and "let it be said 
with due respect to the opinion or our European 
cooks, the time when the honey is in the comb is not 
(amongst these epicures of nature) considered the 


' ¥wn« writes : •' 1’luiiryp tritmi dr * J. /. A, Tr.U tt. |.p. i<», s6l j ty. 
SeouMi" P, A. JuiL jejh bul *1 *j wal I pp. ajvjji® 

Ictcnuitn n«it not he fcucc inferred. 
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proper moment to take the hive ; but they wait until 
the small bees -ire well formed in the cells, and a few 
days before they are ready to fly away, the honey¬ 
comb is taken with great care. and. wrapped up in a 
plantain leaf, is put upon the tire for a few minutes, 
when wax and animals are devoured together, and 
considered as an uncommon treat I"' 

Jakun (unspecified). — According to Vaughan- 
Stevens, the Jakun were in the habit of using for 
drinking purposes cither " some sort of cup " or a leaf 
if nothing else were obtainable.’ 

The same authority informs us that the Jakun on 
their wanderings always carried the smouldering end 
of a rope made of tree-bark fibre* 

The ceremonial method used by the jakun for 
kindling fire will he described in detail in a latei 
chapter 

Stimulants and Narcotics, 

Finally Favre states of the Jakun that they were 
in the habit of chewing betel-leaf together with its 
usual accompaniment of areca-nui and gambler, and 
that when they were unable to procure the betel-leaf 
they used the leaf of a tree called M kasi. M < Tobacco, 
when it was procurable, was much used, even by 
women and children, both for smoking and chewing. 1 

UdaJ, — Of the Udai our information is of the 
scantiest, all we are told being contained in a sentence 
by Newbold, to the effect that " they (the Udai) sub¬ 
sist on the flesh of the animals they catch, on wild 
roots, and on fruits, of the forest."* 


• / /. A. wjI, Ji p, j6u 

• Z,/,£. xi,x i&i. 

> Ji. MtUL 16 *. 

• GtmfMa Hmh’i, rianeh. 
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Orang Laijt dr Sea-Jakun. 

Oratiy LauL Slittfi—T he food of the Orang Laut 
qr sea tribes appears to have differed very little from 
that of the land tribes (Orang Biikit). though doubtless 
it included much more fish than that of the latter. We 
are told of the O. Sletar that the satisfying of hunger 
was their only pursuit, of water they had abundance 
without having tosearch for it; with the “serkap'or fish- 
spear. and the " parang " or chopper as their only imple¬ 
ments, they eked out their existence from the stores of 
the river and forest. To them the staple of life in the 
East, rice, was a luxury ; tobacco they procured by the 
barter of fish and a few marketable products collected 
from the forests and coral reefs. Of esculent roots 
they had the ** prioh " and “ kalana," 1 both bulbous and 
not unlike coarse yams ; of fruits they ate the “ tampoi,’** 
"kledang,”* and 4 ‘ buroh," when they came in season ; 
and of animals they hunted the wild hog, but refrained 
from snakes, dogs, *' iguanas," and monkeys. This 
formed their principal food, for many minor products 
of the forests and creeks must be left tmmentioned. 4 

0, Laut, Sablmba.—The Sabimba, when visited by 
Logan, planted no vegetables of any kind, but used such 
leaves, roots, and fruits as the forest afforded. 1 They 
ate the flesh of every forest animal which they could 

1 Hifnirva fkjUM*+ Siodlfc. The [atm Ti.-raWTii], icn3 the 

"jlsw Labfi" ir^cir/ii/dj Fnitt uF I he 14 Sim^irl, '* « ( ituiHjili^' 1 

ii a ho —KldSaifH " pam^D," 41 tuba.” |Sn 
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kill, and when brought in contact kom time to time 
with more civilised people, showed no objection to any 
kind of food, save the fowl which they scrupulously 
avoided The wild animals and birds eaten were the 
wild pig t l mouse-deer or chevrotain * * (“ plandok ), the 
monkeys called "kVa "'and '‘\olonfr* the civet-cat* 
("musang"), the squirrel {*' tupai”), "kubong" 8 monitor 
lizard 7 (“bewak"), "malok," imperial pigeon{"pergam"). 

“ kalongkang," '*koko," mynah bird* (" tlong ), green 
pigeon f (" puna! "), the oil of snakes, and many kinds of 
fish. The roe-deer 1ft (“kijang ”), the sambhur deer 
(" rusa '), elephant, and bear are not found in Wattam. 
Flesh of all kinds was cooked by the men. vegetables 
by the women. n 

Another observer of the Sabimba {I horn son), who 
visited them shortly after Logan, tells us that their 
food consisted of rice as the staple article, but that 
they added to this the flesh of the hog, monkey, 
snake, and ape, and birds of all kinds excepting that 
of the fowl, for the reasons stated in Logan’s paper. 
Their vegetables consisted or the wild fruits of the 
jungle. This tribe was much more helpless than the 
Drang Sleiar, being entirety dependent on the Malays 
for their arms and for the greater part of their food. 
They were unacquainted with the brewing of inebriat¬ 
ing liquors, though they informed Thomson that their 
tribe formerly possessed the art. In their habits they 
were, therefore, as temperate as the Malays. 1, 

0, Laut, Muka Kuning.—Of the diet of the Orang 
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Muha Kuning all that we know is contained in the 
following passage : " 1 he articles of food which they 
derive from the forest are the same animals and 
vegetables that are used by the Orang Sabimba (see 
pp. 134, 135), As with the Sabimba, the fowl is for¬ 
bidden food*" 1 

0 . taut (tribe unspecified). — Thomson found, at 
Pulau Tinggi {off the east coast of Johor), a number 
of O. Laut who had been attracted thither by a plenti¬ 
ful crop of durians, Six boats from Mora, an island 
of the Johor Archipelago (about 50 miles N* lau). he 
found on their way to P. Tinggi; they had travelled 
by sea one hundred and eighty miles to partake of this 
fascinating fruit.* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Dress. 

Although it has been more than once asserted 1 that 
the wild people of the Peninsula are accustomed to go 
entirely nude. I have hitherto failed to get any satis¬ 
factory first-hand proof of this. On the other hand, the 
fact that any such custom is invariably denied by the 
wild people themselves, is by no means conclusive, and 
the matter must, at least await further investigation. 
The Semang of Kedah, for instance, strenuously 
denied it, and it was not alleged of them even by the 
neighbouring Malays. There is no more proof of the 
practice obtaining in the case of the Sakai than there 
is in that of the Semang, and with regard to the jakun 
of the south, the opposite view has been strongly 
set forth by Logan. The fact that the children. tip 
to the age of puberty, are allowed to run about un- 


1 Cjl, *- 4 f-, Undkjr, Ilf, Jff*, 595 ; 
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dressed dues not of course imply that the grown-up 
people do so. 

Before entering upon a description of the dress 
worn by the various tribes, [ should like to point out 
the remarkable fact that none of the wild tribes 
of the Peninsula, so far as has been observed, are in 
the habit of dressing themselves in the skins of 
animals, or of decorating themselves with the feathers 
of birds. In both respects they appear to obey what 
seems to have been an ancient and general prejudice 
(possibly of religious origin) on the part of the tribes 
of South-East Asia, and in this regard they present 
a strong contrast to the bulk of the inhabitants of the 
Malay Archipelago. This neglect is certainly not 
due to the lack of opportunity, since the Malay 
Peninsula is probably little, if at all, worse off from a 
zoological point of view than any of the islands of 
Netherlands India. 

The Girdle. 

In the matter of dress, the girdles worn by the three 
main races form one of the most interesting subjects 
of inquiry. It is not easy to determine for certain 
which of the various forms of girdle arc of Sakai and 
which of Semang origin, but there certainly appears to 
be a strong affinity of type between the Semang 
fungus-string girdle ‘ and some forms of girdle worn by 
the Andamanese, Moreover, this form of girdle 
appears only to be found among fairly pure Semang, 
and among such tribes as the N. Perak Sakai (who are 
neighbours to the Semang, and have a strong infusion 
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of Semang blood), whereas it is not recorded among 
pur-sang Sakai in other parts of the country remote 
from Negrito influence. Hence there can he no reason¬ 
able doubt that this form of girdle should Vie assigned 
to the Semang tribes rather than to the Sakai. 1 

Another form of waist-belt which seems possibly 
derived from Negrito sources is that consisting of a 
fringe 1 * * of leaves suspended from a string, such as is 
said to be worn by the wilder Negritos (r.jf. the 
Pangan), 1 It occurs, sporadically, among the Perak 
Sakai (of G. Bujang Mai aka), and also among the 
Mamrn of Malacca, in both of which cases it might 
consequently be regarded as an interesting survival of 
Negrito culture among the more southern tribes, 

Tiie original Sakai type of girdle has not yet lieen 
identified, and in the present state of our knowledge 
it is probably not identifiable with any curtainty- 
There only remain, in fact, for us to choose between 
the girdle of coiled cane* and the bark-cloth girdle. 
But both of these girdle-types reappear among the 
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Jakun, and indeed among other aboriginal tribes with 
Malayan affinities, t.g. among those of Sumatra and 
Borneo. This question, therefore, must also await 
further inquiry. 

The girdle of bark-doth is so well-known and so 
widely spread throughout S.E. Asia, the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago, and the Pacific Islands, that a very few words 
about it should here suffice. The finest and best- 
known variety of this cloth is the "tapa " doth of 
Polynesia, The cloth made by the tribes of the 
Malay Peninsula is, as a rule, more roughly manu¬ 
factured, though some very good doth, decorated with 
zigzag patterns, is made in Perak. An interesting 
point Es that the grooving or toothing of the bark-doth 
mallet used by some of the Jakun runs longitudinally 
instead of transversely as in specimens from Rotuma. 1 

Ligatures. 

The bands or ligatures worn by the aborigines 
round the upper part of the arm, the wrist, and just 
below the knee, were doubtless originally employed, 
as in other parts of the world, for a practical object, 
viz. to strengthen the muscles and prevent strains, 
the risk of which must be constantly present to the 
mind of a jungle people. It would appear just 
possible that even the use of the girdle, more especially 
that of coiled cane, may perhaps, in some cases, have 
bad an equally utilitarian origin. On the other hand, 
this explanation can hardly apply to the necklace, or 
to rings, so that one key will certainly not fit all the 
locks. The necklaces worn by these Peninsular tribes, 
and I think also the rings, are certainly worn for 
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medical, or rather fur magico-medical reasons, as are 
the combs of the Semang and of the Stmang-Sakai 
women. 1 myself was definitely told this on several 
occasions both by the Semang and jakun, and it agrees 
with the observations of other travellers in the same 
region. 

Thus, for instance, the Sakai of Kampong Langbor 
(S, Kerbu) believed in the ubiquitous presence of 
evil spirits (Mama), against whose evil intentions 
they protected themselves by means of charms worn, 
in the forms referred to, upon their persons. Their 
bracelets, rings, and copper ornaments were, in fact, 
nothing but talismans, as Du la Croix discovered in 
the following way : — A young girl who had disposed 
of her seed necklace to him came back in a hurry to 
ask for it to be returned. He thought she was nol 
satisfied with her bargain, and was about to give 
her some knick-knack or other in addition, when she 
informed him that all she wanted back was the set 
of small spirals of copper-wire attached to the neck■ 
lace. In spite of the most extravagant offers of 
tobacco, which certainly ought to have persuaded her, 
she would not allow him to retain the spirals, and 
evidently attributed a far greater value to them than 
could be accounted for by the mere worth of the 
copper. De la Croix subsequently asked the chief 
of the tribe (Bah I tain) about it, and the latter told 
him, with evident conviction, that the girl would 
certainly fall ill if she ceased to wear these metal 
rings* 

• De U Crab, p. See, loo, tuc <A mcUm «ud jJthti Ibfetturet 
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The Girdle. 

Kedah Semeng- — By far the most remarkable and 
becoming form of girdle worn by any of these tribes, and 
one which appears, as has been said, to be of typically 
Semang origin (though occasionally found among the 
Sakai and even the Malays of Perak), was the girdle 
made from the long black glossy strings of a fungus 
(called in Malay the " Rock-vein Creeper * t ), 1 These 
fungus girdles were of elaborate workmanship, the 
strings of the rhizomorph being most beautifully woven 
into a long narrow plait which was coiled round and 
round until it loaned a girdle of the requisite shape 
and sixe, the loose ends forming a handsome fringe. 
This girdle was rarely worn by men, but more 
frequently by women, and it was from these latter 
that l obtained the specimens now in the Cambridge 
Museum. 

A yet simpler form of personal attire worn by 
the men or these Setnang tribes as well as by the Sakai 
consists of a simple waist-cord or string into which 
leaves are inserted to form a fringe. The leaves 
generally used arc those of the “chalong ” tree or the 
11 kfckwe. 1 ' 

Even when the Semang were wearing the Miilay 
"sarong" they still frequently retained this string 
underneath it, either from the mere force of habit or for 
reasons connected with their belief in Magic. In such 
a case, however, the leaves were more conveniently 
omitted, and the string alone retained. 

A similar leaf-bdt was also sometimes worn by 


1 Mil. “ ik«i " of '■ nwt "Kock-crctj*, ■ or « KocV-voti Owpef.’’ 
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the women, whilst the boys, as a rule, wore the string 
or cord in all its simplicity, li was made, as a rule, 
either of twisted strips of palm-fibre (EugAssma triads 
or 11 btfrtam "), or of the long black strings of the Kuck- 
vein fungus ("akar baiu'") already mentioned. 

The St-mang of' Kedah, however, most commonly 
wore the ordinary (Malayan?) loin-cloth, which con¬ 
sists, in its most primitive form, of a long narrow 
strip of beaten tree-bark or doth, one end of which, is 
wrapped round the waist, the other (loose) end being 
passed between the legs and tucked in through the 
part which serves as a girdle, with the free part hang¬ 
ing down in front This bark loin-cloth r however, was 
not at all common among the Kedah tribes, the men 
preferring to use the doth variety, which they obtained 
by barter from the Malays, In default they occasion¬ 
ally utilised the bark of the Artoe&rpm or, preferably, 
a finer doth manufactured from the bark of young 
saplings of the Aniiaris or “ upas" tree . 1 The most 
usual attire of these Kedah women was a cloth waist- 
wrap reaching to the knee, 

Pangnn.—The Pangan of the limbing district in 
Ute Kdantau were said to make their loin-cloths from 
the bark of a species of J*icus ( ,, ara"), as well as from 
that of the " upas " tree and the Artotarpuz. A girdle 
of coiled cane with a fringe of leaves was also worn by 
the Pangan women , 1 if not by the men, in the Ulu 
K elan tan (S. Sam) district. 
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Paiak Semang'. — The clothing of the Perak 
Semang is similar to that of the Negritos of Kedah, 1 

As they have no manufactures of their own. their 
clothing consists chiefly of the inner bark of trees. A 
few, however, who venture to approach the Malayan 
villages obtain a little doth in exchange for various 
kinds of juogte produced 

A WNacti, 

Kedah Semang. —The simplest form of necklace 
worn by the Semang in Kedah took the form of a 
simple neck-string or ligature either of the " Rock- 
vein " fungus or of fibre of the "b£rtam" palm 
{Eugeissotm ), and was sometimes further embellished 
by stringing upon it the leaves of certain trees in 
alternation with knots of palm-leaf {Lituaia). It was 
therefore, in fact, made on the same principle as the 
simplest form of girdle. 

More elaborate necklaces were, however, frequently 
worn. These consisted of two or more strings which 
were fastened together :u a single point, and on which 
were threaded various small trophies of the chase, 
small wild roots, fruits, seeds, and other objects, all 
of which appear to be commonly worn for magical 
reasons, 

One of these more elaborate necklaces, which I 
obtained from the Semang of Kedah, consisted of a 
double string on which were threaded the teeth of 
an ape (Siamang), a number of minute bundles of 
fragrant grass, a couple of boar's (f) teeth, a number 
of small flat beans, and a couple of small buttons of 


1 IX’ Mrtgan. Tii. cp, Swell, p ai$ 
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European manufacture, the latter being evidently 
regarded as objects of no small value ! 

Perak Semangv — The necklaces {of the Perak 
Negritos) consist of a series of chains of black anti 
white seeds, alternately arranged and fastened together 
in a bunch. Some of these are very small, others as 
big as the closed fist/ 

To these strings are attached hunting and fishing 
trophies consisting of the teeth or bones of animals, 
tufts of squirrels tails, big fish-scales, and so forth, 
together with shells of the genus Uulimus and Hybo- 
cystb, or sea-shells of various sorts tbut not Helix nor 
Cyclophoms, which are common in these forests). 
These shells art: filled with a perfume extracted from 
Lrees/ 

The green legs of a beetle {liuprestes) are some¬ 
times but very rarely inserted between the seeds.* 
Whenever they can get coins, the Negritos wear them 
on their necklaces. Du Morgan saw them wearing 
dollars, copper coins, and even Dutch coins of the 
seventeenth century.* 

Ligatures {Armlets and Bracelets). 

Kedah Semanjf.—-In addition to girdles and neck 
laces, the Semang of Kedah almost all wore armlets, 
bracelets, and knee-bands, which were usually made, 
like their girdles and necklaces, from jungle-fibre, and 
very much upon the same principle. 

These ligatures were usually made, in Kedah, of 

’ Dr Mcijjan, ail 41 j. [t mail tc i|imMLr» Saltal. 1 ftid. 
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twisted fibre obtained from the *' birtam" palm 
[Eugcissond). Sometimes, however, they were made 
of finely plaited strips of rattan [Caiamus), or of the 
strings of the " Rock-vein " fungus. Metal armlets and 
rings were, however, worn in a few cases, but these are 
more commonly found among tribes who mix more 
freely with the Malays. I never saw any armlets 
with European beads among the Semang of Kedah. 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to the Pan- 
gan of kchntan. 

Perak Sonmng.—The bead-armlets or ligatures 
worn by the Semang of Perak were frequently made 
on the same plan as their necklaces (t,e. of black and 
white seeds strung alternately). Ordinarily they were 
very narrow, but in some cases they were very broad 
and covered a large portion of the arm . 1 

Semang (of Perak ?).—The women wore, by way of 
a charm, bracelets made from the leaves of the 
11 pal as” {Liina/a pellaia), the men bracelets of the 
Rock-vein Creeper (the plant called Tam-tum") 
fitting tightly to the left wrist. These bracelets are 
called Ji Chin-ing-neng." s 


// tad-dress— Men V, 

Kedah Semang, — Among the Semang at Siong 
some of the men were wearing short woolly hair forming 
small spiral clusters dose to the scalp. Most, how¬ 
ever, had adopted the fashion of shaving the head, 
which is found among other branches of the Negrito 
race [eg , the Andamanese), as well as, frequently, 
among the local Malays. 

None of the men that I saw were in the habit of 


1 lie Huipii, fi 4I J. 
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wearing anything on their heads, though several made 
a rough kind of turban out of some strips of bright red 
doth that I had given them, and in this guise strutted 
about for all the world like great turkey-cocks J 

On special occasions they bound their heads with 
fillets of pal in-leaf, and lor protection against various 
diseases special head-dresses were used, which will be 
described later Flowers are also worn "for dandy." 

The (Malayan ?) top-knot was worn by some of the 
boys, but not by any of the men that l saw, though 
Vaughan-Stuvens says that he saw men wearing it. 

Perak Semang.—Vaughan-Stevens' 1 account of the 
top-knot worn by the Perak Semang is as follows :•— 

Some of ihe V*t*V men lemfe a mft—*t the fienuil end of the raftpp—bul this» 
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«aie*l growing. They were noi 1 «d ip any way while <m l!w head ind WefteuJ 
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77tt Btard. 

Kedah Semang 1 . — In one or ivto cases only did 1 
see Kedah Semang with anything approaching a 


* t n i he mme pLi3^ c *rc iTc mid that 
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beard, iheir chin-hairs as a rule being few, straggling, 
and scanty. Vet in one case [ saw a Semang with 
a real beard, which, though very short, grew in closely 
curled spirals, presenting a woolly appearance, exactly 
like the owners hair. On the other hand, most of 
the grown men had slight black moustaches. 

Pangan.—The wild pure-blood Eastern Seniang 
(Pangan) '’plucks out his scrubby little beard, but 
tries to retain the moustache," in order, we are told, 
that he may be “ distinguished from a woman " (!) 1 * 

Headdress — Womens, 

Kedah Stmang.—The women's hair usually grew 
longer than the men's, and was in some cases allowed 
to grow (apparently uncarcd for) in a species or curly 
mop. 3 This, however, was probably in the case of 
women who had some proportion of Sakaj blood in 
their veins. In several cases the women, as well 
as the men, had partially shaved the head, the 
women always leaving, however, a circular patch at 
the back of the head, and a thin fringe on the fore¬ 
head untouched. 

Several of them were wearing the magic combs 
which they employ as a safeguard against diseases, and 
several of them too, probably with a view to receiving 
“company," had bound their heads with the Lunula* 
leaf fillets usually reserved for special occasions. 

The following were some of the forms of head¬ 
dress employed by the Semang women 

An cuthJ itnrcfi patch am top 0/ htAi\. 
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In the method of dressing the hair represented by 
a, three fillets of Licuala -leaf were used. One of 
these was carried from ear to ear over the top of 
the head, and the other two from ear to ear over the 
hack of the head, the one just above and the other 
just below the dump of untouched hair covering the 
back of the head. 

In A a single fillet was used, which was carried 
all round the edges of the clump at the back of the 
head only. 1 n c, the horns consisted of the quill-like 
growing shoots of the Lowia grandiflam ("sulur 
lokak "}. and were worn for magical purposes. Another 
woman had bound her head with a fishing line, using 
the hook as a fastening. 

Magic Cont&s. 

Kedah Stunting.—In addition to the various forms 
of head-dress mentioned, some of which are common 
to both senes, the Semang women wore in their hair 
a remarkable kind of comb, which appears to be worn 
entirely as a charm against diseases. 

These combs were almost invariably made of 
bamboo (an average specimen measuring perhaps 
three inches by five), and were decorated with an 
infinite variety of designs, no two of which ever entirely 
agreed 11 was said that each disease had its appro¬ 
priate pattern, and hence in some cases several combs 
were worn simultaneously, apparently to protect the 
wearer against several diseases at once. 

Similar combs are worn by the Pangan, the Semang 
and Sakai of Perak, and most of the mixed (Semang- 
Sakai) tribes, eg. the O. jelei of Pahang. 

Their patterns and magical significance will be 
fully described in a later chapter. 
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Nose-sticks and Earrings. 

Kedah Semang - .—The custom of wearing a stick 
through the septum of the nose was not practised in 
Kedah. It is also unknown to the Andamanese, and 
as it is common among the Perak Sakai and the Sakai 
of Pahang, it is no doubt a practice of Sakai origin. 1 

Earrings of rolied-up leaf (banana and " lieu ala *) 
are worn by both sexes. 1 

Perak Semang.—it is quite possible that some of 
the Perak Semang may have learnt nose-boring from 
the Sakai, but I have not met with any record of its 
employment among the purer Semang tribes, though 
they do wear earrings; it is quite unknown to the Jakun. 


II. —Sakai. 

The GtrdU . 

Perak Sakai — The fringed waist-cord sometimes 
worn by the Semang is also found among the Sakai 
and Jakun. Thus De la Croix says that, in the 
neighbourhood of Mt. Bujang Malaka, the Sakai 
women that he saw wore, instead of the tree- bark 
girdle, a row of small grass-bundles attached to a 
cord which went around the waist. And in 1869 (?) 
M. Alfred Marche observed the same form of girdle 
among the Mantra women north of Malacca.' 

On the other hand, we are told that the waist- 
wrap or loin - cloth of tree - bark, which is 
most probably of Malayan origin, appears to be very 

1 t>. JUn'i And. p. 115 : -No .life) (, 0 m il„Hi Ex^hboonthe 
aUttupi ii im.Ic to tiler (he *hij.L- td IfknlweK." J S n- .. tjo 
the note hj m pinching it, = lie U Cttrlx, ij tu. 

iwti. ihcowUEiptuifl. Httan ™er fom (qi rf.iltd Jiwgk-fittK with tmw 
pcrfoialtn fuT Iht parpen Of iriKKinp nlluhcJ) t, h/nstinn ^ an y, ,..; 
onufntTjlii bat, « lint*. Ift (hit, ii nrflnl ‘iftnaB fi .,'j*k»p jfj. (he O. I del 
iQmiftyolW rap«U, f*ic AntllirwzwH cf T\hongL ^ 
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generally worn by all Sakai tribes who have not yet 
adopted the Malay " sarong." 1 

It varies from about 3 or 4 inches {7.5 cm* * to IQ 
cm.) to about t inch (2.5 cm.) in widths 

The fullest description of this girdle is that given 
by De la Croix, who tells us that the dress of the 
Sakai consists or a mere strip of tree * bark rolled 
round them, which is passed between the legs and 
carried round the waist, tucked through at the belt, 
and then allowed to fall down in front in the shape 
of a fan. This garment, which is called siSlampit,” 
measures from 3 £0 4 metres in length, and is manu¬ 
factured either from the bark of the Ipoh tree (Anti- 
arts toxitarid) or from that of the wild bread-fruit 
tree ( Artocarpm ). It is prepared by spreading the 
bark upon a tree-trunk and striking it with a wooden 
mallet. The sap is thus driven out of it, but the doth 
has then to be washed and dried several times before 
it attains the requisite suppleness/ 

The best and finest cloth is that made from the 
Ipoh tree- 1 

Both men and women wore this garment, which 
De la Croix took to be "the national costume of the 
Sakai/* * 

The use of the black fungus girdle, which un¬ 
doubtedly originated among the Sernang. has also 
been observed among the Perak Sakai,* but not, so far 

1 Cps _/. /_ 4 . rol. It. 11, 429 (ol * /*- Sec ftfiure I 

the Pmk Sm huh and aI*q link, * link,ilaaiba (Wi isSMla ^ 

p. J92 Idtftbc sAHte). smvk jfum r +& l«kck. Vpmo 

* 75- 1 iw mm. hy j j mm Mr KiiMey toaltB 1 ; 

belli me thit the 11 duwuii'’ *<nn bv fcutul «i «omi uralef nUf 

the Sak*i qf the ,h H*eb Civa" (mi.tr in mountain firearm .' 1 *' 

KujJa Lumpur in wnr ter ^r ihdte pt&peil]r liftin’ (*.t. 

mn\y noi nw)ie Ihui An in rii m irjiHla. Rock -creificf 11 w Ji Ro£L-TSim p, L t 1 

if i^ihir^ 4 Lille kn. the M*kr tun* «F ihb rWaiorph, fur 

1 Deht'nb, jx J50 * /*, which P ^ 
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as I am aware, among other sections of the race more 
remote from the Semang. 


Necklaces, Armlets , Bracelets, Rings * 


Perak Sakai.—De Morgan speaks of the necklaces 
and bracelets oj the Perak Sakai as in no way differing 
from those worn by the Perak Semang (p, 146), 

According to Hale, the men appeared to wear no 
ornaments except very small bracelets and waist-belts 
made of the *■ Rock-vein “ fungus (already mentioned).’ 
1 he women, on the other hand, wore bracelets and 
necklaces made of seeds, shells, certain sweet-smelling 
roots, and anything they could get from the Malays 
that could be strung on. A necklace, purchased from 
an old woman, contained nine strings of black and 
white seeds differently arranged, a string of old Malay 
copper coins, a fe%v glass heads, the tip of a squirrel's 
tail, two tufts of monkeys' hair, a spiral of brass 
wire, five snail shells, and the brass support of the 
ribs of an umbrella. This was about the average of 
a Sakai necklace. 1 

The Sakai of “Changkat Riant” (in Perak), 
according to De Morgan, strung upon their necklaces 
and bracelets not only seeds but small bones as well. 1 

These necklaces and bracelets were very similar to 
those of Sungei Raya, but at Changkat Riam brass 
ornaments were conspicuous by their absence, prob¬ 
ably owing to the great distance of the latter settle¬ 
ment from any of the Malay villages/ 

On the arm a thickish string, or scries of strings, is 
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also occasionally worn by the Sakai. The women 
(very rarely) wear anklets as well as bracelets and 
armlets, * 1 Moreover, whenever they are able to do so, 
ihe I'erak Sakai substitute metal rings, spirals, and 
beads obtained from the Malays for the strings of 
natural objects just described.- Their favourite piece 
of jewellery is undoubtedly the brass bracelet or 
huger-ring, both of which are in the form of spirals, 
which they fit on to their arm or finger-* 

Vaughan-Steve ns* states that necklaces ("dokoh } 
among the Sakai were worn by persons of both sexes 
and of all ages, whereas among the Jakun or Bcnua 
(" Benar- Bfcnar”) they were only occasionally worn. 
Attached to them were amulets {"tangkal"') made 
from tile " bunglci/’ the fresh roots of which were cut 
"diagonally " into small slices. When the necklace is 
ready its maker lays it upon his palm, and facing 
eastwards, touches it with his lips, and repeats the 
following invocation addressed to the Evil Spirit 
(Hantu) r— 

NwrtLACt Ch^f.h. 

OM 1 Die, o Mftti-afialc, turner! umlTi [hr earth htajttd Up f(H the Roudwvr- 

Wlut ii the «rij-Ln «f ihjf muterbrt > 

tiemiw nf the tiioad of a , K :khj d«ul m chi hi birth, 

Thai H the. Hirifrifi of lity raislmctf. 

of the Rtrer-hnoliR, return to the Kim-bunks; 

Miti-uiab of Uir **ouiCTOp,“ mm t u tbeouiftufr; 

Hntlt out with fpclli anil nmirailic igtinand *gair* the dtfliiMI Mrti^nilt. 
Dcicetvd, O poiwJi uf the Uad-Msak \ 
kbe* U K^tmbscT vl mit«. 


As soon as ihe words have been spoken* the 
speaker spits twice upon the necklace and the cere¬ 
mony is ended. The plants of which the necklace is 


* DC M.uKftn, ™_ 413, idACt am\ whht nxih wilh tUl* 

1 D£ Mui^aci. nil IgQ 4 tul ^141^ l™!v 1 Ite Morgan, riL 413. 
Cf* wkn Halt* |*. Their gr^at * V. SL it. 144. The oitgirval hit 
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made must, like officinal plants, be pulled up. and not 
cut or dug up.* 

Selangor Sakai.—The foregoing remarks as to the 
dress of the Perak Sakai apply equally to the Sakai 
of Selangor, amongst whom, however, copper, brass, 
and even iron arm-rings {spiral or otherwise) and 
bracelets are perhaps rather more commonly worn, as 
most of these Selangor tribes live somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Malay civilisation. 

The same is true of finger-rings, which are still 
occasionally manufactured from various products of 
the jungle (bone, horn, tortoiseshell, the crest of the 
Hhiacphix, etc.), though metal rings are much pre¬ 
ferred. and are usually obtainable. 


The Head-dress. 


Perak Sakai.—The method of wearing the hair is 
for the men (whose hair is long and wavy) to wear it 
just down to the shoulders in a wild and unkempt 
condition ; and the women are also said, among the 
wilder tribes, to wear it in a mop, which "stands 
out all round from the head." When, however, they 
have intercourse with the Malays they tie tt back in a 
knot like the latter.* 

According to Bartels, Vaughan*Stevens heard 
{among the Sakai) that iron may not be used for 
cutting either the hair or finger-nails, this being the 
reason why the wilder tribes of them (Grang Liar) 
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would never have their hair cut.' Both men and 
women left untouched the hair of the body. * 1 

We are further told that the Sakai {Blandas), for 
thoroughly washing the head and hair, employed the 
scrapings of the inner part of the bark of a particular 
creeper kletterrebe "), of which the young stems anti 
shoots were armed with an abundant quantity of 
sharp thorns, like those of the rose. The leaf was 
like that of an acacia, dark green and smooth, and 
of great circumference. A handful of freshly scraped 
bark was applied to the head, together with water, 
somewhat like a sponge, when it jiroduccd a thick 
lather.* 

This creeper may well be the “ b'lum, a climber 
used by the Malays as a substitute for soap. 

By way of head-dress the men, however, some¬ 
times wore a mere cord, furnished with two small 
knots or rosettes, whereas the women preferred 
merely to wear in their hair the flowers of the 
field.* 

Elsewhere, speaking of some {fifteen) Sakai women 
whom he saw at Kampong Langkor (on S, Kerbu), 
De la Croix remarks that one of them who had 
charming features, and was indeed actually pretty, 
wore in each car a small white dower which she had 
picked at the side of the path i another wore a simple 
tuft of grass in her hair, and (passed through her ears) 
some kind of plant which hung down as far as her 
back. An old woman, again, wore in her hair (or 
*' chignon ") nothing but a tall plant, which oscillated 
with every movement of her hody. fr 

The women also occasionally wear the combs of 

■ £./. E. X*tx. 17 S. 1 15* I* Crufc, I* JJO. 
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the Negrito women,* According to De Morgan, 
these combs are made of decorated bamboo, or else 
of small wooden teeth bound together by means of an 
exceedingly tight string. These latter are used by 
the Sakai of G. Bujang Malaka and of S. Karri par ? 
(both of which places arc in F'erak). 

In addition to these combs the Sakai women, 
when they wear their hair long, adorn their heads 
with fillets and bouquets, which they keep in place 
by means of a comb or a long dagger-shaped bamboo 
pin, covered with (incised) patterns. 1 

The fillets and bouquets are generally gathered in 
the forest and worn fresh, though the Sakai not 
unfrequetuly also wear dried plants cleverly platted, 4 

According to Hale, the Sakai women also wear 
porcupines' quills, etc., through the lobe of the ear, rolls 
of cloth and other materials being also worn, not for 
the purpose of ornament, but in order to enlarge the 
orifice. 1 Short bamboo tubes with flowers in them are 
then inserted.* 

For the quills, earrings were not unfrcquemly 
substituted — probably owing to their greater con¬ 
venience. According to De Morgan, the women also 
wore earrings consisting or copper rings, a small 
string of beads, or a mere flower, whose stalk is 
inserted into the perforation of the lobe/ 


Nose-sltcH or Nose-quills. 

Perak Sakai,—But one of the most distinctive orna¬ 
ments is the nose-quill, which appears to be originally 


1 Htit, (ami Plate riiL rV\j. 

* FK Morgan, wll, 413, 414. 
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a. Sakai ornament, and is worn by both sexes. Some 
tribes (e.jr. those of S. Kinta) wore porcupines’ quills 
passed through a (jerforaiion made for the purpose in 
the septum of the nose.' The men wore them with 
the ends passed between the hair and the top of the 
ear. The women passed them through the lobe 
itself. 1 A long bone of a fish, bird, or monkey 1 (and 
among the Sakai of Pahajig a nose-ring *) is sometimes 
substituted for the quill 

Occasionally for the porcupine’s quill a piece of 
wood, about a quarter of an inch (0 mm.) in diameter 
and about six inches (15 cm.) long, was substituted/' 

A few who affected to be dandies used to orna¬ 
ment their nose-sucks." 

An occasional substitute for the qujll is a rolled-up 
piece of banana-leaf. 7 

Selangor Sakai.—The nose-quill is also occasionally 
worn by the Selangor Sakai (r./. in the district of 
Ulu Langat).* 


Ml,—J akcjn. 

Biandas of Selangor.—The Biandas or the Kuala 
Langat district have now largely adopted the Malay 
dress, though when at work in the jungle they still 
frequently revert to the: bark loin-cloth, which forms a 
more convenient working dress. The women more 
usually wear a sort of short skirt or kilt of bark- 

1 Afliurdui^ to Cujanel Uic t*f pDreupiau |/ /, voL hr. fk 

MaUp iUtffitU the Srtii of [‘trait 5 lie ttwpaii, *i«. 4M- 

mo tbre* ctussefe^thc "Tame” SaVa,, a Half, p a?y. 

I Ik 11 SI LSI " ha4<*i nf Ulfx Hiring (jr, 1 A* in u pb« i>jirBp3l <7 H. Martin 

gturr *■ tKvUng and the Mtu of - 15 tin. Uy rV 3 hjhk Cpt/. A\ S\ ± 

LTFn Kanin \ -t--, ywrr "*K mti l l 4- |>- A*- 

Thu llit tribe Llitfercii imm Lbe 11 It. TbL* nppiJa aIm> 1.0 I he 

1TO in haTinc adopted iftc Wtap of ScttLjing-Saliiii of Uln Pahang, 

piercing jhe of the imJ * Swe[ unhaltt, ji. iaS. 

caii, and irtHrung iheieUt the 1 j- A. G- Campbell* p* J43. 
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doth, the ends of which, though usually unsewn, are 
sometimes roughly stitched together with jungle fibres. 
The “ feel ” of the bark-cloth made by these people 
is not unlike a sort of rough leather. 

The above remarks are equally true of the Besisi 
tribes of Selangor, who were pretty generally in the 
habit of wearing Malay dress, 

BfisisL— The everyday dress of the Hesisi differed 
very little from that of the Malays, the men wearing 
for the most part a loose cotton jacket and trousers, 
and the women a jacket and a Malay sarong. In the 
jungle, however, the more convenient chawat ” 1 still 
lingered on, and shy as the Besisi might be of 
wearing it before strangers, they had no such scruples 
when by themselves. Red ** sarongs “ were preferred 
Bracelets and armlets, rings, necklaces, etc., were, 
on the other hand, worn most profusely, a good scrap 
necklace, with plenty of coins on it. being highly 
valued, as the wearing of coins was believed to be 
especially good for the eyes. 

The rings worn by the Besisi were made of 
various natural products of the jungle, bone, horn, 
tortoiseshell, etc.; from chips of coconut-shell; from 
black coral ("akar bahar"): from " batu afcik," a species 
of stone; from various kinds of shell; and from the 
red crest of the solid-crested Horn bill or Rhinopt^ 
This latter was valued by the Besisi. as by the Malays, 
on account of the belief that it would turn green 
whenever poison approached the wearer. Finely 
woven mat work pouches (“ bujain *') were also com¬ 
monly carried for holding betel-leaf, etc. 

Nose-boring and tattooing of all kinds (or rather 
scarification), if ever practised, had. however, long 

1 Cp. vol. ii, p, 144, i m 
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disappeared, and though face - paJtiling was still 
occasionally to be seen, it was only on special occasions 
(such as the tribal feasts) that the ancient methods of 
personal adornment were still in evidence 

Mantra. — The Mantra, with the exception of 
their young children, never go absolutely nude, the 
men always wearing at least some ' covering round the 
waist,”and^the women always wearing the "sarong” of 
the Malays, '‘which covers the entire body from the 
knee to above the breast.” The “holiday garb” of 
the men is the ordinary w*car of the local Malays 
(a loose jacket, a “ sarong. 1 ’ or perhaps short trousers, 
and a coloured handkerchief wrapped round the 
head),' 

Many of the Mantra around Guiiong Berembun 
still wear the bark of the Artaarpus (" t’rap*'), the 
men using the " chawat ” and the women a piece of 
rude cloth, formed by simply beating the bark, which 
they wrap round their persons, and which, like the 
“ sarong ' of the Johor females, reaches only from the 
waist to the knees. They have no description of 
shoe, sandal, or slipper, and no articles of the toilet. 1 

The women “take considerable care oi their 
hair, which they gather up on the top of their heads, 
and plait in the shape of a crown,” fastening it with 
pins, and on special occasions inserting round it 
flowers and leaves.* 

The Mantra females have w ider ear-perforations 
(than the Benua of johor). They are enlarged to the 
diameter of about half an inch by inserting a wooden 
pin or roll of Lkmla- {" pahs ") leaf, which is gradually 
increased till the desired width is acquired, Pendants 
arc not worn, but many have ear-studs (“ subang ), 
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about the atee of a Company's rupee, made by Malays, 
and similar to those worn by Javanese females. 
Silver rings are also worn. They bind the hair in 
the same way as the Johor I5enua. ; 

The “ little girls ** have their ears pierced by 
their parents for the reception of earrings; in the 
absence of earrings, these holts are filled with small 
rolled-up strips of banana-leaf or a large stud of 
wood.* 

They also wear large Malay waist-buckles (of the 
hind called " pinding ") and Malay bracelets/ 

The children wear necklaces consisting of strings 
of monkeys' bones, teeth of bears or tigers, coins, and 
shells; these necklaces, however, are not worn for 
mere ornament, but as a talisman against disease.* 

The only other point that calls for remark with 
regard to the dress of the Mantra, lies in the close 
resemblance between the form of girdle worn by the 
Sakai women it) the neighbourhood of G. Bujang 
Malaka (which consisted of a row of small grass- 
bundles fastened to a cord which went round the 
waist), and that observed in 1869, by Marche, among 
the Mantra women north of Malacca. 

Benua - JaJtun of Johor, — According to Logan, 
the original dress of the males, to which a few 
individuals whom he met were still restricted, was the 
" chawat ’ —a narrow strip of cloth passing between 
the legs and fastened round the waist. With these 
exceptions all were provided with the Malay short 
trousers (■• s£lunr jacket ('• baju "), plaid skirt, or 
wrapper (“ sarong '), and headkerchief ("saputangan "), 
or some of them, but olicn in 90 ragged a condition as 

’ ^ <*/' l .\ 1 VuL L * 5 *. * Bo"r ((J. tWiun- n), pp j S , 70. 
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to show that they carried their wardrot>es on their 
persons, and were seldom able to renew them. With 
the exception of one house, where the mistress by in a 
corner and appeared to be, like her husband, totally 
destitute of clothes, Logan found the women every* 
where wearing a short “sarong,’' fastened at the 
waist or a little below it, and barely reaching to the 
knees — it was, in fact, only the half of an ordinary 
Malay " sarong." This was the only garment that 
they possessed, but in a Tew families, such as that of 
the Bentatfa of Boko, some of the females wore the 
Malay Jacket {“baju"). The hair was bound in a knot 
Iwhind. From the great desire universally expressed 
for pretty “ sarongs," jackets (" bajus ”), handkerchiefs, 
and ornaments, we must do the Beuua ladies the justice 
to believe that they would willingly deck themselves in 
the full Malayan costume if they had the means. 
The only ornaments that they possess are plain 
brass rings and bracelets. Their ears were pierced, 
but the orifice, which is of the diameter of a quill, was 
more often occupied by the native cigarette or " r»ko7' 
or a piece of cloth, than an earring * 

The hair was black and in general smooth and 
lank, but in some it was frizzled, and in all somewhat 
more dry and tangled than in the Malay, arising from 
the little oil that they use, ft is worn long or 
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cropped, short, as with the Malays, according to the 
taste of the individual. Some old women had long 
discontinued the use of oil, and their dry, rusty, 
unkempt locks, aiding the effect of their piercing, 
sinister eyes, which almost seemed to be touched by 
insanity, frightened some of Logan's Malays not a 
little; and so persuaded were they that the old ladies 
had the " evil eye,” that they felt greatly relieved when 
he left the house. 1 

The dothes of the Jakun (when they used 
any) were ordinarily the same as those used by 
the Malays, but poor, miserable, and, above all, very 
dirty: many of them used clothes without washing, 
from the day they received or bought them until they 
became rotten by use and dirt, when they were 
obliged to throw them away ; if vermin were found, 
which was often the case, principally upon the women 
who were more dressed up, they were immediately 
eaten with delight, as in Cochin-China, If many of 
them were badly dressed, and some nearly naked, it 
was more from a lack of clothing than in accordance 
with their own wishes, especially amongst the women ; 
for all desired to be clothed, and the most agreeable 
presents which could be offered to them were the 
short (Malayan) trousers, *■ sarongs." jackets, or hand- 
kerchiefs to put round their heads, according to 
the Malay fashion. Those of them who went 
habitually nearly naked never appeared in that 
condition before strangers, except when they actually 
had no clothes. The jakun of Johor, who were 
superior to the others in many respects, as can be 
inferred from what has been said, were also the best 
dressed ; their women wore much the same as Malay 
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women, both as to dress and the order o| their appear¬ 
ance : they had, moreover, a great number of rings on 
their fingers, some of which were crystal, some of 
copper, and some of tin, but also a good many of silver; 
they took a peculiar pleasure in these ornaments, as 
well as in silver bracelets/ The men had at least the 
trousers, a small jacket or " baju," and a handkerchief 
for the head. The jaktm of the Negri Sembilan 
and Kembau had the same dress as was used by the 
Jakun of Johor, and the women the same ornaments, 
but they were not so well clothed, many of them 
going nearly naked, at least near their houses; and 
those who used clothes often showed an embarrass¬ 
ment which proved that they were not accustomed 
to their use. The Jakun of Malacca were badly 
dressed, many of the women had only a “sarong, and, 
if they were married, a ring, the necessary present of 
the husband at marriage. The greater part of the 
men had nothing but a strip of the fibrous bark of the 
" t’rap " tree, beaten into a sort of cloth of a reddish- 
brown colour, called a " sabaring," round their loins; 
part of this came down in front, was drawn between 
the legs, and fastened behind . 5 

As regards the hair, some of them left the 
whole to grow and turned it round the head, like 
the Coch in-Chinese; others, as for instance many of 
those of Malacca, cut theirs off entirely;* yel others. 
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chiefly those of the Negri Sembilan and Kern ban and 
johor. shaved the head, leaving unshaven only, on 
the crown, a space about three inches in diameter, 
where they never cut it. just in the same way as the 
Chinese ; and lo prevent this head of hair from being 
hooked by the branches of trees in the j ingle, they 
tied St up its the form of a top-knot. They had 
scarcely any heard, and many of them had none at 
all. The women left their hair to grow, and then tied 
it up in the same way as the Malay women ; but as 
they had but little occasion to care much for appearance, 
it will be easily imagined, that they were not very 
particular in this respect. Some of them are said to 
treat their hair with lime, 1 

It does not yet seem to have been recorded 
whether the jakun are in the habit of eradicat¬ 
ing their beard, but there is, 1 believe, very little 
doubt upon the point, Vaughan-Stevens does 
not actually state that the Jakuu men pull out the 
hair of the face, though he clearly implies it in 
saying that the beard and whiskers (of the jakuu) 
arc scarcely ever present, even if they are not in¬ 
tentionally pulled out.* 


Oft a st, Laut ok Ska-JakOM, 

Necklaces and Armkls, 

Name of Tribe unspecified,—The Orang Laut have 
now all taken to the Malay dress. The desire to 
adorn the j>erson exists among their women despite 
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iheir usually degraded condition. The girls will take 
any object that glitters to wear upon their arms, 
neck, or breast. Nowadays these objects are nearly 
always the products of civilisation obtained from 
Malays and Chinese, but formerly coloured bi¬ 
valves, seed-grains, etc., were employed. Vaughan- 
Stevens saw a prettily composed necklace, with which 
the woman who possessed it positively refused to 
part. It was made up of variously coloured plant- 
seeds growing on the coast, small variegated 
marine bivalves gathered from the sands, and short 
segments of crabs' legs (like one of our own coral 
necklaces}.' 


The Ifair. 


The " turned in" {tingeMngte) part of the claw 
of a crawfish is often used by the Orang Laut as 
a head-scratcher, and for this purpose is stuck in the 
hair or kept in the girdle. 1 f the daw is short, a 
little piece of stick is stuck in it, in order to lengthen 
it sufficiently, Half of the lower jaw of fishes which 
have *' needle-teeth " is frequently, even to the present 
day, used in place of a comb/ 

As might be expected from people who are so much 
on the sea, the Orang Laut girls use brightly 
coloured shells for hair ornaments, instead of the 
flowers which are used by the Jukun.' 

Up to ntanhood the boys do the same, hut no 
later, unless there is some special reason (besides 
mere decoration of the person) for their doing so. 

At the present day the Orang Laut bind the hair 
back to keep it out of their eyas either wit h a b and 
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of cotion stuff, or else, in imitation of the jakun, with 
a similar band of tree-bark. They do not, however, 
like to wear any sort of covering for the (top of the) 
head, even in the sun,' 

Among the Orang Laut both sexes use fat or oil 
for their body and hair, because, as they say, the sea¬ 
water irritates the unprotected skin, if it Is later 
exposed to the sun. At the present time coconut- 
oil and other oils are easy to get. hut formerly fish-fat 
was used.* * 

In the following accounts the name of the tribe is 
specified s— 

0 . Laut, Sietar.— The middle of both men and 
women was generally covered by a coarse wrapper made 
from the bark of the Ariotarpu j, and extending 
from the navel to the knee. The women affected a 
slight degree or modesty at first approach, but this soon 
disappeared. Instead of the wrapper of " trap,” they 
frequently put on instead an old patched-up Mala\ 
" sarong." The locks of the men were bound up 
with a tie of cloth, and sometimes by the Malay 
head kerchief or “ sapucangan "; those of the women 
fdl in wild luxuriance over their face and shoulders. 
Their children went entirely naked until the age of 
puberty.* 

0 . Laut, Sablmba.—Their close relations with the 
Malays have given them a taste for dress, as they 
were wearing cloth instead of the bark of trees, The 
women were dressed in “ sarongs,” after the manner 
or Malay women, but the men wore only a strip 
of cloth of scanty dimensions round the middle and 
passing between the thighs.’ 
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0, Laul, Muka Kunlng- — The males (ol the Orang 
Muka Kuning) mostly wear the "chawat " of Ari<*- 
tarfiiis (“tVap”) bark, and the females short "sarongs ' 
of cloth. 1 

0. Laut, AJdk. — Their dress resembled that of the 
Malay, but was coarser and poorer, and when they were 
engaged in ordinary pursuits seldom extended beyond 
a waist-cloth or " chawat.” _ _ 

l / J, A. vat l Jfc JJ7*- 1 5141 ** ,4m 








CHAPTER 111. 

H ABITATIQNS. 

Tag two first and moat obvious forms of shelter would, 
to a wild jungle-dwelling race, naturally be the large 
umbrella-like palm-leaves growing in the forest, and 
natural caves or holes in the ground. In the case of 
the latter, however, iL appears that certain preferences 
exist, for “the caves which have been inhabited (in 
Perak) are those which are formed by the overhanging 
of the cliffs (i,e. ' rock-shelters'), and not those caverns 
that have been hollowed out to the rock. The same 
class or cave was inhabited by many of the cave- 
dwellers of Europe, as welt as by the early New 
Zealanders." 1 Mr. Wray further informs me that 
he could find no trace or human remains in the caves 
themselves, but that in some rock-shelters near the 
“ dark caves " there were some thick deposits. For 
an exception to this rule, however, it ought to be 
pointed out that the well-known "limestone caves' 1 
at Rant (six miles from Kuala Lumpor in Selangor) 
were certainly at times inhabited by some of these 
jungle-folk, as was stated by W, T. Hornaday 
in his account of his discovery of the caves, in the 
company of the late Captain Sycrs, and confirmed by 

1 U WriVp CAv-nAfv/Z-rj^ p, jj + 
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later visitors. The reason for this use ot these caves, 
moreover, is in this instance known, viz.; the fact 
that they afforded protection against wild elephants. 
At the same time it is only lair to add that this is the 
only exception l know of. 

Although, however, the practice of utilising such 
natural refuges as are afforded by the geographical 
features (such as trees and rock-shelters) of the country 
they live in appears to be common to all the wilder 
members of the three races alike, and although it may 
be possible to trace curtain similarities in the methods 
by which their more settled felIow’-tribesmen succeeded 
in evolving a hut-type which, at first of the pile-hut 
type common m S.E. Asia, became gradually assimi¬ 
lated to that of the Peninsular Malays* it is neverthe¬ 
less quite possible in certain respects to differentiate 
the various types of hut, and even to specify with 
almost complete certainty to which of the three races 
these types should be assigned. 

The Semang huts* for instance* frequently resemble 
(as might almost be expected) the huts built by the 
Andamanese, and the circular (and semicircular) huts 
formed by planting n number of palm-leaves upright 
in the ground, with their tops drooping over to a 
common centre, appear also to be only recorded in 
districts where Negrito influence is either certain or 
to be suspected- The long leaf-shelter, too, that 1 
visited in Kedah was certainly of a type apparently 
confined exclusively to the Semang or Negrito. It 
may be added* moreover, that the Semang appear 
(speaking broadly and generally) to b* 1 on l b e whole 
more given to the use of tree-shelters and huts on 
ground-level than the average Sakai or the jukun, 
and that both of the latter races seem especially fond 
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of building their huts upon very lofty house-posts. 
Mr. Wray informs me that he has never seen in 
Perak a “bee-hive" hut, or even a tree-hut, made 
either by the Semang or by the Sakai, although at 
Kuala Dipang and elsewhere he has seen very tall 
tree-huts built by the Malays, 

1 he most interesting question, however, connected 
with this subject is undoubtedly that concerned with 
the successive steps by means of which the hut-type 
is evolved. 

Among the Semang its evolution is perhaps on the 
whole the dearest, the various stages being, as they 
appear to me, the following 


1. Natural shelters—— rock-shelters, caves, tree 

buttresses, branches, etc. 

2. Artificial shelters or weather-scree ns—a single 

large palm-leaf, either planted in the ground 
or fixed across the fork of a tree. 

3. A number a! such palm-leaves, planted in a 

straight row, or in a semicircle or circle, their 
tops drooping over towards a common centre, 
thus forming a 11 round " or "* bee-hive " hut 
—if in the fork of a tree, the hut's shape is 
naturally adapted to suit its branches. 1 
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4. The “ long " or “communal ” shelter, which is 

nothing more than a round or H bee-hive 
hut extended 10 form an ellipse or oval, 

5. Small granaries or store-huts on high posts. 

and perhaps also huts which commence to 
approach for the first time the Malayan hul- 
type. hut are still bulk on the level of the 
ground. 1 

6. A hut similar to the last, but with floor raised 

on posts (which makes it still more conform¬ 
able with the common Malayan hut-type). 
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The last type of dwelling—aiwJ by no means the 
least interesting one—10 find a place in these pages 
h that of the old ' Orang Laut” of Singapore and 
juhor. These once most formidable pirates (who at 
that time dwelt exclusively in Uieir boats) were the 
only inhabitants of the island of Singapore (which has 
now a population or over 300,000) on the memorable 
day of February < iSie>> when Sir Stamford Raffles 
landed to make a city out of what was then a mere 
desolate mangrove swamp. Contemporary and more 
recent writers give us a picture of the ** Orang Laut," 
and the extraordinarily restricted quarters in which they 
lived. Huddled up in a small boat, measuring scarcely 
twenty feet in length, they found all the domestic 
comfort of which they were in need. At one end was 
the hearth, in the centre their few utensils, and at the 
other end, beneath a mat work awning, not exceeding 
six feet in length, was the sleeping apartment of a 
family that often counted five or six, together with a 
cat and a dog, finder this awning they found shelter 
from the tropical rains and heats alike, from the time 
of their birth to the grave. 1 


1 .—Skmaxg. 

The Rftck-shflitr. 

Kedah Semang, — The Scmang are almost m- 
emdicably nomadic, have no fixed habitations, and rove 
about like the beasts of the forest,* The wilder ones 
seldom stay more (they informed me) than three days 
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in out: place. Rock-shdters are also commonly used 
by them, 1 

Pangan. —At Ban Tun, in the province of Pata- 
iung on the north - western shore of the Inland 
Sea (Smgora), l visited one of these small rock- 
shelters which had been inhabited, up to the night of 
our arrival, by nine PangaiiS, who had only deserted 
it on hearing our approach. It was formed by a large 
overhanging rock under the brow of a very steep and 
lofty hill. Its size was very small, measuring only 
from about q to 12 feet (2.7 m. to 3.6 m.) in length by 
6 to 8 feet {i.8 in. to 3.4 m.) in width, and from about 
4 to 5 feet (1.2 m. to r.j m -) height. Its position 
on a shoulder of the hill was very well chosen, as 
the ground fell away precipitously in front oT it, and 
the only way to reach it was to go round by the back 
of the overhanging rock itself. The mouth of the 
cave was, moreover, further concealed and protected 
by a thicket of thorny bamboo, which grew at the 
more precipitous end. Altogether it was as difficult 
a spot to find without a guide as any which could have 
been selected. The sole article of furniture was one 
of the rough Iximboo sleeping-stages, or '■ barbicans, 
which are to be seen in most Semang encampments, 
and which are made by lashing hall a dozen thick 
bamboo poles together. This particular bed, however, 
could not have accommodated more than one or two 
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persons at most, anti the other members of the family 
had evidently been sleeping on beds of heaped-up 
leaves, which were still quite green and Iresh on our 
arrival. There were also the ashes of four separate 
fires, one at least of which had been extinguished by 
water; and there were fragments of the ribs of a small 
tortoise on which they had been feeding, as well as a 
half-smoked (native) cigarette, an indication that they 
had probably had some traffic, either direct or through 
the medium of "tamer" fellow-tribesmen, with the 
Malays or Siamese of the locality. 

Tree-shelters* * 

Perak Semang. —Another obvious kind of " natural 
shelter" is that afforded by the branches of trees, the 
scanty protection thus obtained being speedily im¬ 
proved by the building of a weather-screen, out of 
which is easily and naturally developed the tree-built 
hut. The exact purpose served by those arboreal 
dwellings has been much disputed, but the most 
reasonable explanation—and 1 think undoubtedly the 
correct one—is that they are built for protection from 
wild beasts. In most cases the proximity of wild 
beasts is certainly their raison dlfre. We are told, 1 for 
instance, in so many words, that some of the Semang 
'* in the thicker parts of the forest, 'luhete the elephants, 
tigers, and ether wild animals are mast abundant, make 
their temporary dwellings upon the cliffs and branches 
of large trees." : The simplest form of the tree-shelter 
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consists of a screen of leaves fixed across ihe branches 
of the tree a little above the fork to serve as a roof. Usu- 
ally; however, side-screens are added, for comfort's sake. 

[ am told by Mr. Wray that he once visited a 
Semang house in the Piah valley, in Upper Perak. 

1 1 measured about $Q feet ( 1 5.2 m -* 6 m ) iA len S t * 1 
by 20 feet in width, and was built on posts ol such 
a" height that the floor was t$ feet (+5 m.) above 
the ground. There were three ladders on one side of 
the house to give access to it, and it appeared to have 
been inhabited by at least three families. Underneath 
it Mr. Wray found the bones of the wild pig, deer, 
and " sctadnng " [Hosgitunts, the wild hull or " bison ). 
as well as the horn of one of these latter animals. 

Pangan. — The Pangan tree-huts observed by 
Messrs. Ridley and Kelsall on the banks of the Ulu 
Tahan river in Pahang (in 1891} were "small roofed 
platforms, raised about 15 or 30 feet {4.5 m. to 
6 m.) from the ground,’ 1 and were reached {as Mr, 
Ridley tells me) by a ladder formed of sticks lashed 
across two neighbouring trees. 

Ground-screens of Leaves. 

Semang and Pangan, —Yet another kind of shelter 
used by the Semang is the palm-leaf ground-screen. 1 
which is intended simply as a protection against rain 
and wind, it is constructed by planting three or four 
stout slicks or poles in a row in the ground at an 
angle of about 60 to 75*, and lashing palm-leaves 
across them so closely that the rain cannot jjenetratc.' 
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Shelters of this type are also Lately used by the 
Malays for temporary purposes, especially in the 
eastern states of the Peninsula. 

Pang-an.—The nest stage would appear to he that of 
the round or bee-hive hut. In the interior of Kelantan 
(near K am pong Buntal in Ulu Aring), Mr. Laidiaw 
and I visited several of these curious habitations. One 
that we photographed was a hemispherical leaf- 
shelter, very slenderly constructed, the materials em¬ 
ployed^being leaves of the "Wrtam'’ palm {Xugcissona) 
and a Rattan or Calamus called “ Rotan Dudok." The 
bases of the leaf-stalks were firmly plan ted in the ground, 
the upper ends of the leaves bending naturally over ho as 
to protect about one-half of the hut-tloor from the rain. 
The leaves planted round the circumference of the 
semicircle at the back of the shelter were of full length, 
but a slight fence of shorter leaves, about 2 feet (60 cm.) 
high, completed the circumference. At the hack of 
the hut was the usual big a&altis or t$&mx-de-Jns* 
of felled trees, which is very generally formed by these 
people for protection against wild beasts, 

A slightly different type of hut was seen on the 
banks of the Tahan river by Mr. Ridley in 1891. The 
huts themselves consisted of a bee-hive-shaped structure 
of palm-leaves abom 4 feet (i.a m.) high, the bases of 
ihe leaves planted in the ground and their upper parts 
interwoven together. So far the structure was similar 
to those already described, but these particular huts 
** were completely tilled with palm-leaves, in the midst 
of which could fie seen the depression caused by the 
occupant when he curled himself up in them " either for 
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rest or warmth, "There were altogether seven of 
these ' nests’ on the river-bank." 1 and the occupants, 
who were, T think, undoubtedly Pangan, had only just 
left them before his and his companion’s arrival. 

C&mmunat Shelters. 

Semang of Kedah. — From an ordinary round hut 
which will shelter one or two small families the transi¬ 
tion to an elongated shelter which will hold a greater 
number is not very difficult, The Scmang shelter at 
Siong in Kedah accommodated all the members of the 
tribe who were living in the neighbourhood, and con¬ 
tained no fewer than eleven (?) sleeping-places arranged 
in two long rows; it may therefore be described as 
being of the'* * barrack" or " long-house " type. The 
upright timbers of this shelter consisted of young sap¬ 
lings planted in two opposite rows, across them being 
lashed the leaves of the ” chgnchAm, ’ a low-growing 
palm not unlike the well - known '* bfirtam " palm 
(£ttgttssi>Ma iris its) in appearance, but which was 
declared by the Serna rig to be a different tree. The 
uprighis of the -shelter were called *' pengkong, ' and 
the leaves lashed across them “ hapoi." There were, 
besides, two central posts or pillars {"jfihu each about 
a third of the distance from either end of the shelter, 
and a do*cn poles placed, as props or " wind-braces," 
in Various positions and at various angles, in order to 
strengthen the structure and keep it from being blown 
over in a high wind. 1 In front of die shelter at the 
upper end was a big opening which served as the 
main entrance, but there were in addition several 
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smoke-holes 1 which were also used for ingress or egress 
as occasion might serve. The two slopes of the roof 
were not united over a ridge-pole, as in the ordinary 
(Malay) house, but a longitudinal aperture was left be¬ 
tween them for about two-thirds of the entire length of 
the roof, and through the gap thus caused the greater 
part of the smoke from the many fireplaces issued. 

All round the walls were ranged a number of 
bamboo sleeping-platforms, consisting of a framework 
of split bamboos, each end of which was supported by 
a horizontal slat or rod.* These latter were in turn 
supported on low forked wooden trestles called 
"jemgka." These bed-platforms were between 5-6 
ft. (1.5 m. to 1.8 111.) in length by about 3 ft. (.91 m.) 
in breadth ; and their exact position was as shown in 
the accompanying diagram. Young men or the trilx: 
slept near the main opening or door, and the chief 
at the upper end as shown. 

i may add that the owner of each sleeping-platform 
or family unit possessed a separate fire or hearth, over 
which he used to sit and warm himself when the nights 
were cold. On the other hand, 1 never saw any kind 
of pillow, either in the houses of the Semang of Kedah 
or in those of the Pangan, 


Huts. 


Kedah Semang —We now come to the last class 
of Semang dwellings in which they begin to build 
huts of a rather more substantial character than those 
hitherto described, apparently, in the first instance, 
to serve as store-houses. An excellent example of this 
was to be seen in the Semang encampment at Siong 
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in Kedah, where,side by side with the long "communal H 
shelter in which the tribe lived, stood a tiny granary 
tn which their scanty stores of rice were preserved* 

This little granary .stood on six thin posts, the floor 
being raised about 4-5 ft. {1.2 m. to 1.5 m.) from the 
ground, for the purpose of protecting its contents 
from small marauders. It measured about 4 ft, in 
length by about 3 ft. (r.a m. >: .91 m.) in width, and 
was little more in fact than a large box on posts. Its 
walls were made of tree'bark, and the roof was 
thatched with the leaf of the ” b€rtam" paltn, and 
it was entered by a tiny doorway to which access was 
afforded by a long inclined pole. From the stage in 
which these tiny huts were used solely for the pur¬ 
poses of storage, to one in which they could be used 
as dwellings, the transition would be as easy and as 
natural as possible. 

On the other hand, u must here be remarked that 
although in this way they may sometimes come to 
dwelling—in Malayan fashion-—an a hut with raised 
flooring, the Semang nevertheless appear to retain a 
strong predilection Tor building their huts either 
altogether aloft in trees, or else upon the level of the 
ground Itself, * 1 

Perak Semang. — Direct evidence ofhuts with raised 
flooring being inhabited by pure Semang is very scanty. 
The Semang village mentioned by De Morgan prob¬ 
ably belonged to this latter (more developed) class, 
especially as he describes it as standing in the midst 
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of an immense plantation {" un vasfc jarditt ”}, which 
seems to imply some degree of permanence. All he 
says of the houses, however, is Lhal they “ were con¬ 
structed on a level with the ground." and *' were open 
to all the winds that blow." and that the Semang 
protected themselves at night against the attacks of wild 
beasts by means of great " braziers ” (su) which they 
light up under their roof. On the whole, it seems 
that the Semang take much less readily than the Sakai 
to the Malayan custom of building their huts on piles. 

Among the Semang of Perak (Mcmk) no one uses 
any special kind of pillow, whether of wood or of any 
other material. Often they use no pillow at all, and 
if they do, the first thing that comes to hand (such as 
a bundle of grass or twigs), or the arm will be used, 

11,—Sakai. 

Shelters and Tree-kids. 

Perak Sakai.—-The wild tribes of the Perak Hills 
(Sakai Bukit), according to what De la Croix was 
told by the tame Sakai of $. Kerbu, are .seldom met 
with, as they do not live in villages, and build no 
houses, but when night arrives they either sleep in 
the shade of a tree, or (at the most) hurriedly erect a 
shelter of leaves. 1 1 

Selangor Sakai.— The Sakai, like the Semang, 
make use of caves as well as trees to dwell in. Mr. 
Ridley informs me that be once saw an excellent 
example consisting of a rock-shelter which he visited 
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at the Batu caves seven miles from Kuala Lumpur in 
Selangor. H ere, as in the Semang rock-shelters, were 
the remains of a bamboo bed-place, and in addition 
there were screens of palm-leaves which had been put 
up as a protection against the weather. In this rock- 
shelter, as in others in the same district, the walls 
were decorated with rough charcoal sketches of well- 
known objects, eg. boats, etc. Excavations were made 
in the door of this rock-shelter on the chance of finding 
traces of earlier occupation, but nothing was found 
except a round stone evidently brought from the river 
to support a cooking-pot. 

In spite of the foregoing, however, both rock- 
shelters and palm-leaf wind-screens appear to be less 
popular with the Sakai than with the Semang, and 
there are few records, if any, of their employment of 
the bee-hive type of hut. at all events beyond the 
limits of Negrito influence. So far as 1 have been 
able to discover, the huts of the pure-bred Sakai are. 
as a rule, rectangular in plan, 

'I ree-huts. on the other hand, analogous to those 
already described as used by the Semang, are certainly 
to be seen among the Inland (Sakai) Tribes of 
Selangor at least. On an expedition to Ulu Kali in the 
interior of Selangor in rSgj, 1 myself saw two of these 
Sakai tree-huts, one of which must have been from 
50-40 ft. (9 m. to 12 m.) from the ground. Both must 
have been very nearly the same sine, about 6 ft. by 
4 ft. x 1.2 m.), and not more than 4 ft. in height.' 
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Perak Sakai. —The Sakai in commencing to built! 
their huts with rather more reference to Malay 
models still retain the communal idea. One of these 


Sakai communal houses, described by Hale, 1 was built 
on a slope, dose to the summit of a lofty hill. The 
thatching of the roof (with leaves of the bertaiu palm) 
was a clumsy imitation of Malayan methods. The 
floor of the house, which was raised above the ground, 
rested upon nine posts, eight of inconsiderable and 
one of very great diameter, which was, in fact, the 
trunk of a large tree. Every other part of the house 
was entirely built of bamboo. 1 The walls consisted of 
long screens of sheet-thatch, which were suspended 
loosely at their upper ends under the eaves, so that 
the lower ends could be pushed open outwards. The 
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house in question was more than an hour's climb from 
water, it was surrounded by a clearing of about two 
acres in extent, where tapioca, maize, sugar-cane, and 
tobacco were grown. The house contained sixteen 
inhabitants, divided into six distinct family units, each 
of which hail its own hearth. I n the case of a man 
having two wives, each wife had her own hearth, 
marked out by means of a low partition of split 
bamboos, There was a door in the end-wall, and also 
an outlet in the slope of the roof. * 1 

On the other hand, the Sakai huts observed in Ulu 
Kima by De Morgan are described as being built 
very far apart frotn each other, and situated in the 
midst of immense plantations of tapioca. " sorgho " (?) 
and maize, from which it may possibly be deduced 
that they were on rather less strictly communal 
principles. De Morgan was invited to enter the 
Penghu] u's hut, which was, like those at 5 . Raya, built 
at a height of about 1,50 m. from the ground. It was 
very small, but very clean. Blowpipes, arrows, and a 
spear hung from the roof, and it contained many betel- 
leaf-wall els, necklaces, nets, lines, and a small but 
highly decorated piece of bamboo, the use of which 
was for carrying the worms used in rod-fishing.* 

In another place. De la Croix, in describing the 
Sakai village of Kampong Chabang, in the upper 
reaches of S. Kcrbu (a tributary of the Plus river in 
Perak, which is a few miles further north than Ulu 
Kiuta), remarks that the village consisted of a dozen 
huts, erected in the midst of a clearing, on the banks 
of the river. The chiefs hut (the largest) was built 
upon piles, and measured ten metres in length by five 

' tUlc< ,1. 394. i, 6-tj . lot 

1 Ue Morgan, «il|. 167. Cp. L’li t .lih shl! devotion* of n Sakai 
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met res in breadth. The Ifooring, consisting of (fattened 
tree-bark, was raised about a metre above the ground. 
Both the walls and the roof with ils double slope were 
constructed alike of broad strips of hark, which afforded 
an excellent shelter from the doods of rain that felt in 
the wet season, A notched Lree-trunk served as house* 
ladder for giving access to the interior of the building. 1 

In the middle of the only room was placed a hearth 
consisting of a thick layer of day deposited in a (square) 
wooden frame, This was the hearth {"dapor*') of Malay 
houses. A few pots and receptacles of various kinds 
containing provisions were hung upon the walls. The 
remaining huts were all of the same type, except two 
or three whose side-walls were made of mat work, in 
imitation of the Malays.' 

Pahang Sakai — A graphic description of the 
mountain hut of a Sakai by Mr, L. Wray i$ interest¬ 
ing from the fact that the locality referred to is in 
the Far interior of Pahang. 

Mr. Wray wrote 1 that the house (in the Tahan 
valley) in which he passed the night was a large and 
well-built one, and seemed to be occupied by two 
families. It was at an elevation of about 4000 feet 
( 1 225 in.), and being perched on the top of a cleared 
hill fully exposed to the winds, he found it very cold. 

Hanging up in the house were strings of the tower 
jaws of monkeys, musangs, and other animals, and in 
another house he saw bunches of hornbill skulls. 
These were kept hanging up in the smoke as trophies, 
In the same way as the Dayaks keep human heads in 
their houses- Another custom which seemed to point 
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to a connection between the two races was that they 
kept large fires burning in the centre of their houses 
during the night, and that it was only during the first 
part of the night that they* slept, after that they sat up 
round the fire and talked till morning. 


Hut Fit tn tiu rr — PilletuS . 


Perak Sakai,—It appears that pillows were much 
more generally used by the Sakai than by the Semang. 
The pillow of the Central Sakai (Scnoi) men was 
always an intern ode of bamboo, through each extremity 
of which four small round peg 5 were driven, 
pillows of the women were the same, hut they were 
usually fitted with a pair of pegs or “ feet pointed at 
both ends, so that by a blow they could be driven into 
the hole at the end or taken out. For this purpose part 
of the node was cut away, in order to allow- Lhc inside ol 
the tube to be reached. Small objects that the women 
used for their toilet or for other purposes were kept in 
the interior of these bamboo pillows : and by means of 
the ” feet " they were prevented from falling out again. 

These pillows were of various patterns, which 
differed with the tribe. The Central Sakai (Senoi), 
who always appear to have had a somewhat more 
artistic feeling than the other Sakai (blandas), say 
that their bamboo pillows were formerly ornamenu- 
with incised lines or " painted" emblems* but that 
these are all now- forgotten, and the form of pillow- 
now universally employed is a kind ol stuff-bag or 
pillow filled with cotton. This new form ol pillow, 
however, could only be used when the tribe became 
more settled. So long as they remained e ntire y 


* Winy in / A 1 , A. S, fl., N'c, 
at. fc 162, 
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nomadic, bulky things, such as these pillows, could 
not be carried with them ; and if the present cotton- 
filled pillows were left a week in a house uncared for. 
termites and other vermin would injure them, even if 
damp and mould did not do so.' 

The bamboo pillows referred to formed parL of the 
furniture of the house, and when not being used lay 
together in a corner/ 

UI.—Jakun. 

Bland as, — As far as 1 was able to discover, the 
Wandas (Mill l ribes of the Kuala Langat district in 
Selangor) seldom if ever dwelt in leaf-shelters, and 
the only important difference between their houses 
and those of the Besisi — which will presently be de¬ 
scribed - lay in the lar greater relative height of the 
wooden posts on which the Blandas house was built, 
1 hese high-built huts of the Wandas were frequently 
entered by means of a movable ladder, which was re¬ 
moved when they went abroad into the forest. Their 
traditional pillow was a block of " pulai " (alsionia, a 
soft, cork-like wood ). 

BesbL On the other hand, although I never 
came across an instance of a Wandas family living in 
a tree-hut, i think there is practically no doubt that 
the Besisi, who had a relatively larger proportion of 
Setnang blood in them, did occasionally do so. At 
S. Nipah (in the very same district of Selangor) 1 
once knew a sm-disant Malay family (in reality they 
were Hesisi converts) who lived in a tree-hut some 20 
it, to 30 ft. (6 m, to 9 iti.) from the ground, and on one 
occasion I climbed up 10 have a look at it. The "hut'' 
itself wa s a tiny shelter about 6 ft, (i,S m.) in length, 

1 A. mi. jV.^M lS? f IBS, 1 i$ r 
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by 4 ft. ( i.a Tti.) in width, and was not more than three 
or four feet high. The waJls and roof were made of the 
Malay palm-leaf awning {" kajang'), and it contained a 
small sleeping-mat and mosquito-curtain {an unlooked- 
for luxury in so poor an abode), and a few cooking 
and other utensils. A man and his wife lived there, 
but I cannot say whether they had any children. Both 
happened to be very short. I should say not more than 
4^ ft. (1-J7 m )' but l should much doubt whether 
either of them could stand upright in it- The method 
of entering it was enough to try the nerves ol any 
one that was at all inclined to be dixzy. The ascent was 
achieved by means of the rudest and most primitive 
stick-ladder imaginable, a large creeper that grew 
upon the tree affording some slight additional assist¬ 
ance. On reaching the top of this ladder, one had to 
rest one's elbows upon the floor of the shelter, and 
swing one’s self up into safety by main lorce. 1 he 
descent was, if anything, the more trying process of 
the two, yet the Malays did not appear to mind it. 

The actual houses of the Busisi in this same district 
were built of timber and palm-thatch like the houses 
of the local Malays, but had several peculiar points 
about them. The slopes of the roof-gable, for one 
thing, wore carried much lower than in an ordinary 
Malay house, and in some cases at least the eaves 
were actually level with the Hoar. 

Another characteristic feature was that one ol the 
slopes of the gable was frequently carried much higher 
than the other, so as to overlap and leave a gap 
through which smoke could issue, without the- rain 
penetrating too easily. In the Malay type of house, 
the upper edges of the two roof-slopes meet at the 
top. and the rain is kept out by an arrangement called 
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ptSrabong, which covers over the gap between the 
edges. 

i he houses are exceedingly diminutive, much 
more so, in proportion to their inhabitants, than 
Malay houses; in fact, I saw many among the Besisi 
that were little more than boxes* They are usually 
thatched with patm-Icavcs loosely strung together, the 
kind of leaves usually employed being either those of 
the fan-palm or the '■ bertam " palm. A few of these 
houses were supported on fairly high posts, higher 
than those of Malay houses. The Besisi, who carry 
the caves of their huts down to the level of the door, 
generally use, however, very short bouse posts. 

The joists are tied together with spilt rattan or 
other strong lashings, and each settlement, however 
small, is as a rule defended hy an abattis of fallen trees, 
The Besisi often, perhaps in imitation of the Malays, 
erect a sort of landing of split ■' nibong" stems in 
front of the door whereon to winnow their grain. 

The house of one of the Batins or big chiefs of 
the Besisi (Batin Santa! byname) was described to 
me in one of their tribal songs as follows : — 


SOSli Oh TI1B JUTf*\ Itur, 

"■ " hdA -J u, „]f j u IOl j|W 

" ,W ™ the midt' wjILi, 

" ,lr - nl ‘ "« *11 It* rtncridf, 

■ lyyak ’• ilemi were nil iU pilltn. 

Soeh I he hoiuf of tUiih Siiatai, 

A I " Vide- kivurs,” up the Kalli, — 

Ijimm-i»'tK«3 iJi'l fntM tin ]illlmv, 

: es T ri of “li tutu " wir hE< diskrv, 

111, th* Uiftlm •irc iwiL 

The pillow generally used by the Besisi is said to 
have been a block of hard wood, without feet, concave 
011 tllc u Pf* r sif *e* and convex on the lower, 1 and cut 
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off squarely at the ends, it differs from the jakurt 
and Biandas pillow, the wood of which was very soft. 


Tht Bala i. 

Beslsi, — Before leaving the subject of Besisi huts ] 
must not omit to mention the important fact that there 
were among these jakun tribes traces of the use of a 
Tribal Hall, such as is always attached to the house 
of a Malay chief, and is called " Balai " both by Jakun 
and Malays. On the occasion of a Desist wedding, 
the Bcsisi of Ayer ham (on the Selangor coast) had 
built a hall of this kind at right angles to the house of 
their tribal chief or Batin (thus forming a sort of 11 T 
shaped building in which the " Baiai" formed the 
downstroke of the **T"). Such Bala is are frequently 
mentioned in Deslsi songs, and I think there is very 
little doubt that we do not find here a simple instance of 
borrowing from the Malays, but rather an example of a 
custom sprung from their common origin, The building 
in question was erected by the voluntary labour of all 
the men of the tribe (just as would have been the case 
if it had been built by a Malay chief), and it was large 
enough to contain about sixty to seventy people or 
more (the members of the tribe itself numbering about 
sixty). It was opposite the door of this building that 
the belUshaped mound which was explained to me as 
the religious emblem of Lhe tribe J was thrown up. 
And it was inside this same building that the various 
tribal feasts took place. 

I hits. 

tabu Tribes.—Their dwellings are the simplest and 

1 / / A. Hi, 1*6. [», ISA, ■* vfnt, SJul i' '?s> 
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rudest that can be imagined. Rowland, in writing of 
the Labu tribe that he observed, mentions that when 
they had deserted the house built by his coolies, with 
its raised sleeping platforms, he found them again in 
the interior of the jungle {instead of at the edge), 
and that every married man (or bachelor) had built 
for himself a small round hut on the level of the 
ground. Each of these huts was entirely constructed 
of tire leaves of the “ bertam n palm {Eugeissontt tfuHs t 
Griff.), measuring about two or three metres in length, 
the stalks of which were planted « lose together in the 
ground, so as to form a circle of about two metres in 
diameter; the extremities of the leaves met at the 
top. but gave only a scanty shelter from the rain. 
The people in these huts lived upon the ground itself, 
which is always moist in the jungle, and generally 
considered to be unhealthy, and in heavy rain were 
tiot protected from Hooding even by a ditch round the 
hut. Yet in these huts they soon recovered from 
their fevers and coughs, and regained their usual 
serenity. These huts stood dose together, a few steps 
from a brook.' 


Hut Fumitun\ 

Kenabok—The Kenaboi, who appear determined 
in this as in many other things to take a different line 
from the Sakai, to which race Vaughan-Stcvens says 
he assigns them,’ made their pillows of split lengths 
of bamboo cut square at cadi end, the lengths being 
interwoven with one another "in and out."* The 
interior served the women for holding small objects, 

1 Howland, (», 70a hate Simnnf attfiitia. 
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such as combs and medicines. The exact patterns 
were said to be lost, * 1 

Huts and their Furniture. 

Mantra.—Of the Mantra huts. fcl. Boric says that 
their dwellings scarcely kept out the rain, and were 
open to every wind, most frequently being without 
either doors or windows. The best of them consisted 
of nine posts, of which three were about a third longer 
than the six others. These nine posts were strongly 
planted in the ground in three rows, with the long 
posts in the centre; these posts were then united at 
the top by means of longitudinal and transverse 
timbers lashed together by means of rattans; upon 
these timbers were placed rafters ? to sustain the roof, 
which was made of leaves; and the floor, which was 
generally raised several feet above the ground, was 
formed by laying laths across the longitudinal and 
transverse timbers and covering these laths with the 
bark of trees; the sides were similarly more or less 
covered in either with leaves or tree-bark.* 

The following articles were found in a compara¬ 
tively well-furnished Mantra hut. which was occupied 
by two men, two women, and two children. 
There were two blowpipes (" sumpitnn M ), several 
choppers and axes, two torch-stands, two iron pans, 
two earthenware pots, two wallets or back-baskets 
(“ seutong' a kind of basket termed by the Malays 
“garing," two plates, two cups, five small tea-cups, 
four earthenware spoons, seven "sarongs, three jackets 
('■baju"), three pairs of trousers {"sfluar"), four 
waist-bands, four head kerchiefs, one pair of ear- 

1 &/, £- viii- * In tifi^ratl, ■■nhihgtef* |iAjw 
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?>tuds (" subang M ), thrte hair-pins, and three copper 
rings.* 

Shelters ant! Tree-huts, 

Jakun.—Of the iree-huts of the Jakun M. Harie 
says, that however poor might be the huts of the 
Mantra, those of the Jakun were still more primitive ; 
it was their custom to perch their domicile on trees, 
sometimes aL a height of from 25 ft. to 35 ft. | ~_6 m. to 
iq.6 m.) from the ground most commonly, however, 
they were only about twenty feet from Lhe ground, and 
were ascended by means of a ladder, which even their 
dogs became accustomed to climbing. * 1 

On the other hand, some members of the tribe 
would construct their huts at a height of no more than 
3 ft. or 4 ft. (.91 m, to 1,2 m.) from the ground. Like 
Lhe Mantra, they lived, ate. and slept on the main 
iloor of the building. At one side or it was the hearth, 
on which a fire was always kept burning to drive away 
mosquitoes, and they used the loft for putting away their 
weapons, their provisions, and their cooking utensils,* 

Jakun of N. Sembllan. -The best houses of the 
Negri Sembllan Jakun were about the same as the 
poorer and ruder houses belonging to the jakun of 
Johor, but others were, as described by Newbold, 
rude edifices perched on the top of four high wooden 
poles: thus elevated for fear of tigers, and entered by 
means of a long ladder, and presenting, when viewed 
through certain holes w hich served as doors, no very* 
satisfactory appearance to the uninitiated. The roofs 
were often thatched with “chucho" leaves. There was 
but one room, in which the whole family was huddled 
together, with their dogs and the bodies of such animals 
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as they might have caught. They were interdicted, by 
one of their singular rules, from using any other wood 
than that of the '*petaling*’ and M jambu k'lat” in the 
construction of these huts. The huts were made so as 
to be movable at a moment 's warning : on the appear¬ 
ance of small-pox , or any other contagious disorder, 
a whole encampment would vanish in the course of a 
single night. The huts were ordinarily situated on 
the steep side of some forest-clad hill, or in some 
sequestered dale, remote from any frequented road or 
footpath, and with little plantations of yams, plantains, 
and maize about them (some also had fields of rice). 
The bones and hair of the animals whose tiesh the 
inmates might hast: been feeding upon strewed 
the ground near them, whilst numbers of dogs— 
generally of a light brown colour—gave timely notice 
of the approach of strangers. 1 

Jakun of Malacca. —The Malacca Jaktiiifor “Beiiua’ ) T 
characterised by Favre as the most ignorant, were the 
poorest and most miserable, their best houses being 
about the same as the worst of those of the Menang- 
kabaus: 1 indeed Favre found several families who lived 

without houses at ail. These latter, gathering them¬ 
selves together to the number of five or six families, 
would choose a place in the thickest of the forest, and 
there dear a circle about 25-30 ft- ( 7 *® 1 m - 10 9 m -) 
diameter; having cleared this space, they would sur¬ 
round it with the branches of trees they had just cut: 
to this they would add other thorny branches collected 
from other parts, and so make a sort of bulwark 
against tigers, bears, and panthers, which were present 
in good numbers. Having done this, they would pro¬ 
ceed to establish their dwelling in the enclosure thus 

' NcwboM, wL it, 4<JM i Lt. Inland Malay* neir Malatm. 
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formed in the following way: each family worked to con¬ 
struct what would afford them a l>ed during the night, 
a seat in the day-time, a table for their repasts, and a 
shelter in bad weather; it consisted of about fifteen 
or twenty thin poles about 6 ft. (1,8 m,) long, which 
Here laid the one beside the other, and supported at the 
two extremities by two transverse sticks set upon four 
wooden posts; the completed structure being about 
two foot in height, four feet in breadth, and six feet in 
length, A dozen leaves of the “chucho" gathered 
together by their ends, and tied up at the head of the 
bed, extended over it and covered it from end to end. 
These beds were placed all round the enclosure, jn such 
a position that when all the occupants were sleeping 
every one lay with his feet directed towards the centre 
of the hut, which was purposely left vacant, to serve 
either as a place for cooking, or for any Other purpose, 1 
Jakun of Johor,—Before Favre himself visited the 
Jakun, report had induced him to consider them (he 
says) as savage as wild beasts, and as sleeping like 
birds on the branches of trees, Even afterwards 
when he questioned the Malays on the subject, some 
of them answered as before; but this was far from 
being the truth, as there was no Jakun without some 
sort of more or less well-ordered dwelling. Some of 
them indeed had habitations which could scarcely be 
called houses; but these were very few; and for the 
most part they had houses. The Jakun of Johor 
built houses in the Malay manner, some of them being 
“fine buildings” Favre found several which were 
much more comfortable than any Malay house he had 
seen in the interior of Johor; such were the houses 

1 Tiamlucd »/ /. A. mi. i,. r p- J50, 157, Fm iV original, Fun in 
/’. A nil jot* 
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of the PenghuSu Balm on the Johor river, and that of 
a Jakun chief on the Benut river. These two houses 
were divided into several rooms, some of which were 
for the private accommodation of the jakun women, 
and the furniture consisted of a few' pots, plates, 
several other similar vessels, and a good quantity of 
mats. Other houses were much more ordinary', but 
were yeL pretty comfortable and clean, and were 
always divided into two or three rooms at least, and 
furnished with an iron frying-pan for cooking rice in. 
a few coconut-shells for holding water, and baskets 
for carry ing food. All these houses were* raised about 
6 ft. (i.S m.) from the ground, and were entered by a 
ladder like the Malay houses. 1 


House Furniture — PilUms. 

Jakun (district unspecified).—The jakun pillow was, 
unlike the others, made of soft wood, probably because 
it could in that case be made without iron tools. It 
was always convex at the sides and underneath, but 
concave at the top. and was often stained red, yellow, 
or black. These colours were obtained, the red from a 
tree-bark, the yellow' from a root, and the black from 
a mixture of oil and charcoal. The yellow appears 
from the description to be the Malay " kunyit" or 
turmeric—a well-known root. The particular tree 
which gave the red is not known, although there are 
several trees whose bark gives a red colour. 

It was the log-pillows of the women which were 
most carefully stained. Those of the men were used 
during the day for all sorts of purposes, as a lloai 
for a crocodile line, in which case their dark colour 
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makes them easily visible, and hence soon shows where 
the crocodile has gone after swallowing the bait. The 
above type of pillow, however, is never seen now; 
stuff-pillows filled with cotton having replaced it, * 1 


Houses and House Furniture, 

Benua-Jahiiti nr Johor.—According to Logan, 
the houses of the Benua of Johor varied greatly in 
size, neatness, and finish. They were much slighter 
and more primitive than the huts of the Malays, the 
greater part consisting only of one small room raised on 
thin posts made of saplings, with a rough flooring 
of small sticks placed at irregular distances, and some¬ 
times with such large gaps between them that children 
were liable to fall through. The sides were made of 
bark/ and were generally enclosed all round, but 
sometimes they had only a piece of bark here and 
there, and Logan himself slept in houses three sides 
of which were quite open. A rude and very narrow’ 
and steep ladder led to an open doorway, The roof 
was covered with leaves, commonly those of the 
*' strdang," which answer as well as the leaves of the 
nipah palm, but last only half as long. The leaves of 
thcPalas” and other palms were also occasionally used, 
and Logan was told that even padi-straw was some¬ 
times collected tor thatch. The fioor was constructed 
at various heights from 5-9 ft. (t.5 m, to2.7 m.) above 
the ground. In localities where elephants abounded it 
was generally high. Houses of greater pretensions 
were sometimes to be seen. On the Pau, Logan visited 
a house which, under one roof, had a large hall with an 

1 Ay. tin, (V.JL) ji. 1S9. chioSy uioj fo* Ihki j.uijH'jte, t«lh in 
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elevated recess facing the door, where guests sat 
during the day and slept at night. At the sides were 
two large rooms and a long narrow apartment with 
two fireplaces and an array of cooking utensils. An 
open platform, a foot or two below the level of the 
floor, connected the hall with two other bedrooms 
under a separate roof. At Pay a Sandar. near the 
Sembrong, he visited another large cottage which, in 
addition to bedrooms which were partitioned off had 
several recesses with curtains of coarse cloth hung before 
them. Sleeping mats and pillows were in every house. 1 

Berembun Tribes. —The Berembun tribes had mats, 
but as a rule no pillows or curtains. Coarse Chinese 
curtains were general, but were often lacking, and 
where this was the case the whole family, with the 
guests, slept in one and the same open apartment, and 
were sometimes packed rather closely together. 1 here 
were usually two fireplaces, and these, in the larger 
huts, were sometimes in a separate room, but they 
were in general ai one side of the single apartment, 
w Here the floor was depressed by about a foot. 1 

Udai.—According to Newbold, the Udai were said 
rarely to construct huts. They employed the day in 
roaming the forest, and sank down to rest wherever 
fatigue or the shades of night overtook them. 1 

Ok a so Laut or Ska-Jak-HIT; 

Orang Laut. Slet&r.—Tho Sletar tribe of the Qrsng 
Laut, though confining their wanderings to a limit of 
some 30 m. &q. (7500 hectares), might still be considered 
highly nomadic. In boats {or "sampans'") barely 
sufficient to float their load, they would skirt the man- 
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groves, collecting their food from the shores and 
forests as they proceeded* exhausting one spot and 
then searching for another. To one accustomed to 
the comforts and wants of civilisation* their life ap* 
peartd to be one of extreme hardship* Huddled up 
in a small boat hardly measuring 20 ft. (0 m.) in 
length* they yet found m it all the domestic comfort 
they -Here in want of; at one end was the fire¬ 
place* m the middle the few utensils of which they 
might Ik in possession, and at the other end beneath 
a network awning (or " kajang ), not exceeding six 
leet in length, was the sleeping apartment of a 
family numbering as many as five or six. together 
with a cat and dog ; under this awning they took 
shelter from the dews and rains of the night, and from 
the heat of the day. Even the: Malays in painting 
out these confined quarters exclaimed " how miserable," 
though of any misery the objects of their commisera¬ 
tion were not aware. In these same quarters they 
found all their wants supplied; their children would 
sport on the shore at low water til search of shelhfish : 
and during high water they might be seen climbing 
the mangrove branches, and dashing from thence into 
Lhe water* with all the life and energy of children of a 
colder clime, at once affording .1 proof that even they 
were not without their joys*' 

Or&ng Lam* SnbtrabiL —The Sahimba tribe (of the 
Orang Laut) erected in the forest rude temporary huts, 
the floors of which were on the level of the ground, 
and never remained long in the same spot/ 

Orang Unit. fltuka Ku Ring, —The tribe consisted of 
about idly families, who lived scattered in small huts 
beneath the trees of the forest. Their huts were 

1 I vi. in / /. A. mL i, p, 197, 
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formed of a ruck- platform supported by four posts 
about three feet in height, from which the roof of 
■* * sSrdang ’* leaved rose at once without any inter¬ 
vening wall They were open at both ends, and had 
no ladder or door.* 

Oruntf laut, Beduanda Kalinngv— Before the British 
obtained possession of Singapore, the Kallang river, 
which may he said to bound the present suburbs of 
Singapore to the eastward, was the immemorial haunt 
of a small tribe who lived in boats, hut avoided the 
sea. Upon the cession of Singapore they were re¬ 
moved by the T&nenggong 9 to the Pulai, where they 
have remained ever since, They formerly consisted 
of about one hundred families, occupying as m any 
boats, but these members were reduced to eight by 
the ravages of small-pox. They had so much dread 
of the sea - that they did not venture la quit the river, 
and constantly proceeded towards die interior before 
night. When :i strong breeze arose they would drag 
their boats ashore, but yet they never made huts . 1 

Orang l^ut, Aklk.—The Akifc tribe of the Orang 
Laid, on the other hand, did build houses, erecting 
temporary sheds called "Lagan” along the coast, 
whenever they had occasion to go ashore to build boats, 
mend nets, or collect dammar or wood-oil, etc. Other¬ 
wise they resided along with their families in their 
boats for months together, during which they employed 
themselves both in fishing and in collecting Zostera 
(agar-agar) and beche-de-mor (or tripang). i hey 
frequently made long voyages in their fragile vessels. 

1 /. £ jf. L jl jit* 3 •« L* % **+ ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Hunt INC. Trapping, anii Fishing. 


Although the aboriginal tribes of the Peninsula do 
not usually resort to the hunting of game until their 
supply of vegetable food begins to give out. ami they 
thence begin to fee! the pressure of want, yet from the 
moment they set out on the chase they shake off their 
apparent apathy and appear as if transformed, show- 
mg themselves most keen, clever, and determined 
hunters. 1 heir rate of progress through even the 
thickest parts of the jungle has already been noticed. 
In shooting, they are most careful and accurate, seldom 
wasting an arrow or a dart, and simple as their 
weapons may appear to us, they are able with these 
imperfect means to attack and destroy both the elephant 
and the tiger. Their powers of scent, sight, and 
hearing are very fully developed; they are credited 
with the power or tracking snakes (which, however, 
have a fairly strong odour) by their smell alone. 
Their knowledge of the movements of game amounts 
to intuition; they know better than any one the rare 
hot springs and " salt licks « where the wild beasts 
congregate, the small cleared patches on lonely 
mountain-heights where theargus pheasant '* dances," 
or the monkey-king hunts for grubs, and the Far-off 
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forest -pods, which arc the drinking-places of the 
birds . 1 

The weapons of these tribes consist chiefly of the 
blowpipe and the bow. the former being the weapon 
of the Sakai, the tatter that of the Semang. To these 
may be added, a rude kind of adze and a jungle-knife 
or chopper, spears of palm-wood or bamboo, which 
are replaced by iron-bladed weapons among the 
Malayising tribes. Of the use of the ** squailer or 
throwing-stick, there is not much recorded, although 
these are undoubtedly used, especially by the Jakuu 
tribes of the south. Throwing-sticks of hard wood, 
some of which arc sharpened at one end only whilst 
others are sharpened at both, arc also used by the 
Peninsular Malays, by whom they are Killed (as by 
the Jakun) *' sSligi ." 1 They are. moreover, I believe, 
much used by other races of Indo-Chma. 

In trapping and fishing they arc particularly 
expert—some of their traps having Lite simplicity ot 
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genius. Shares are perhaps the most commonly 
employed by them, often differing little from ihose in 
use among the Malays—in which case it is hard to 
say which way the borrowing went. An example of 
this is to be seen in the Semang rat-trap, which 
appears to be exactly identical with a bamboo rat-trap 
commonly used by the Malays {eg, in Selangor and 
Perak). So* too, many of the bird-snares and 
monkey-traps employed by the Jakun are hardly to 
Ik- distinguished from those used by the Malays, 
although in a few instances, such as in their method 
of catching fish by splashing or dabbling for them, and 
a peculiar method of entrapping the argus pheasant, 
the La n gat Malays themselves informed me, probably 
not without good reason, that they had picked up 
these ideas from the Jakun in the same district. 


1,—Semakc. 

Hunting and Trapping. 

Semnng (locality unspecified). — The Semang 
handle both the bow and the spear with wonderful 
dexterity, and destroy even the largest ami most 
powerful animals {such as the elephant at id rhinoceros) 
by ingenious contrivances. They are also very 
expert with the blowpipe, and poison their darts 
with a deadly poison called Ipoh. procured from 
the juice of various trees. They seldom suffer from 
beasts of prey, as they arc extremely sharp-sigh led. 
and as agile in climbing trees as the monkeys. Their 
method of destroying elephants, in order to procure 
their llesh or their tusks, is both extraordinary and 
ingenious. When they have perceived any elephants 
ascending a hill, they tie in w*ait tn smalt parties of two 
or three, and as the animals descend again (which 
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they usually do at a slow pace, plucking the; branches 
as they move along), while the hind legs are lifted up. 
the Semang cautiously approach them from behind, 
and drive, by main force, a sharp-pointed and fire- 
hardened splinter of bamboo or palm-wood (" nibong 
which has been touched with poison, into the sole of 
their victim's foot. 1 I n this way they effectually lame 
him. and not unfrequently bring him down, when the 
whole party rush upon him with spears and shaq>- 
pointed sticks and soon despatch him. The 
rhinoceros they obtain with yet greater ease, 'i hr 
animal, which is of solitary' habits, is frequently found 
wallowing in marshy places, with its whole body 
immersed in the mud and only part of its head 
visible. The Malays call such an animal " hadaktapa, 
or the “recluse” rhinoceros. Especially towards the 
close of the rainy season they are said to seek places 
in which to bury themselves in this manner, and upon 
the dry weather setting in. through the powerful effect 
of the vertical sun, the mud which surrounds them 
forms a hard thick crust. In which the rhinoceros is 
imbedded, and from which it tannoi effect its escape 
without some difficulty and exertion, i he Semang 
thereupon collect large quantities of combustible 
materials which they convey to the spot, and quietly 
approaching, quickly build up over the animal an im¬ 
mense fire, which, being well fed with li'csh fuel, 
soon completes his destruction, and renders him in 
a fit state to make a meal of. I*he projecting horn 
on the snout is carefully preserved, as it is supposed 
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to be possessed of medicinal properties, and is highly 
priced by the Malays, to whom the Semang generally 
barter it for tobacco and similar commodities.' 

Kedah Semang.—I had, unfortunately, while in the 
Semang country no opportunity of testing in the 
capacity of an eye-witness the remarkable account of 
their methods of big-game hunting as related above by 
Marsden. The weighty authority of the latter, how¬ 
ever, should strongly support his account, even if we 
did not know that in other parts of the world, and 
even of the Malay Peninsula itself, methods quite as 
ingenious have been recorded. 1 The Semang of 
Kedah, in addition to the how, spear, and blowpipe, 
make use of all sorts of ingenious traps, pitfalls, and 
snares to secure their quarry. Birds are caught by 
means of a species of bird-lime manufactured from the 
viscid sap of some of the numerous “ ficus" or 
gutta trees that abound in the forest, and even 
rats are caught by means of a peculiar snare which 
resembles, however, in principle, a rat-trap commonly 
used by the Malays, For hunting purposes a kind of 
semi-wild reddish-coloured dog is used, but it does 
not appear to have much pace. 

I may add that the Semang do not appear as a rule 
to keep the domestic cat, but they not unfrequently 
make pets of young monkeys (eg. the - foiong “), 
which, j| is alleged, are sometimes brought up by hand 

Perak Semang,-Mr. L, Wray writes me (in a 
letter dated November ic ( tg o 5 ) that the Semang of 
Upper [ J erak kill big game by means of their bows 
and arrows, the latter being poisoned, and having 
barbed heads and detachable fare-shafts. 
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Fishing. 


Kedah Semang. — The wilder Negrito tribes who 
live on high mountains naturally depend tittle upon 
fish as an article of diet. Those who dwell near 
rivers, however ( e.g.. the Semang of Siong). nci less 
naturally make use of fish for purposes of food, and 
though I believe they usually eat them in a fresh 
condition, they certainly do not always do so, as is 
stated of the Sakai by Hale , 1 The simplest Instru¬ 
ment that they employ for this purpose is a kind of 
small basket-work scoop, which is made of bamboo, 
and is used for catching small fry in pools or sluggish 
waters, or In any place front which their retreat is cut 
off. For angling the Semang employ the rod and 
line, the rod being usually a straight unpeeled stick 
about six feet in length, and the line — which is usually 
not much longer than the rod — being made from 
twisted strands of tree-bark (,1 rtu((trf>u$). The line 
is always made fast 10 the tip of the rod, and no reel 
is used, though the use of it is well known to the 
neighbouring Malays. The hooks are, as a rule, 
roughly manufactured from bits of brass or other wire. 

In addition to the foregoing the Semang are 
adepts in the use of fish - spears and harpoons, by 
means of which they kill or capture quite large fish 
and tortoises. The harpoon used by the Semang at 
Siong was of very great length {about ten feel), and 
was made of the leaf-stem of a kind ol large palm. 
The river being shallow at this spot, and full of 
obstacles, the Semang who was to act as harpooner 
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would take his stand in concealment behind a fallen 
tree-trunk or snag, and there wait whilst another 
Semang drove the fish upstream towards him. The 
iish in endeavouring to conceal themselves from the 
latter would naturally make for the snag or tree-trunk, 
thus affording his opportunity to the harpooner, 

The harpoon-head was of iron, obtained from the 
local Malays, and the shaft was the leaf-stem of a 
palm called ranggam," 

The temporary poisoning of the stream by means 
of the root of Dcrris tUiptiea (Mai. '‘tuba’), which 
is a general method of fishing among the Peninsular 
tribes, may also have been practised by the Semang 
at Siong. but I neither saw’ nor heard anything of it 
during my stay, any more than 1 did of the use of Lhe 
casting-net. 

JI. — Sakai. 

Hunting and Trapping . 

Perak Sakai, — Their most important weapon is 
the bamboo blowpipe, a full account of which will 
appear in a later chapter. By means of the poisoned 
darts blown through this tube, both birds and monkeys 
and other small animals are brought down from quite 
high trees at distances varying up to 60 yds. (55 m,j.' 

Mr. L. Wray informs me that he knetv of a 
well-authenticated case of a leopard being killed near 
Gopeng in Perak by a Sakai with a blowpipe. 

To kill an elephant the Sakai stalk it from behind 
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until they are able to drive a sharp-pointed stake into 
the sole of its loot as the latter is lifted in walking. 
The elephant being thus effectually lamed, and un¬ 
able to pursue them, they shoot their poisoned darts 
into him from behind a tree (preferably Into His eye), 
and thus despatch htm. Tin y are no less ready to 
attack the tiger and the rhinoceros. 5 

The Sakai of Perak, like the Semang, not un- 
frequcntly employ dogs in the chase, a custom which 
Mohammedanism has, no doubt (to some extent, though 
not entirely), brought into disuse among the Malays. 1 

The traps and snares used by the Sakai are of 
various sorts and sizes, one of the commonest being 
the “ b’lantek " or spring-spear trap, of which there is 
a very good account in Hale. 3 This trap is used for 
killing game of almost any size, from the rhinoceros 
to the porcupine. When used for large game the 
spear is either manufactured from a single piece of 
bamboo, or has its shaft made of a hard piece of wood, 
with a bamboo spike or blade firmly bound to its 
lower extremity. In either case the point of the 
weapon is generally fire-hardened. For small mammals 
a hardwood shaft, the end of which is similarly 
sharpened and fire-hardened, is employed. 

The " b'lantek 1 described by M r. Hale is one of the 
forms of a Malay spear-trap called " b'lantek parap, 
or the " slapping spring-spear. f The different parts of 
it are as follows ;— 
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|jJ A powerfully elastic and capering rod or 
■■ spring" is set horizontally, with its thicker end 
passed between two trees, the butt-end of the spear- 
shaft (:) being securely lashed to its thinner extremity. 

Two strong uprights (3) and 4 ), firmly planted 
in the ground at right angles to the big spring, are 
then connected by a stout cross-bar (5) and two pairs 
of crossed sticks (6) and (7), the latter being planted 
in the ground in a line with the two uprights. 

A cord is then made fast to the outside^pair of 
cross- sticks {7) and attached to a rattan ring (S), 
which slides along the cross-bar (3) till the cord 
connecting it With { 7 ) is drawn taut; the smaller end of 
the big spring is drawn back till it touches the anterior 
Upright (3), and set by means of a strong bamboo 
noose {$}, which is held by a small spring (9), the 
other end of which is connected with the rattan ring 
(8) already referred to. 

Any animal which passes along the path between 
the two sets or cross^sticks (6) and (7) and touches 
the taut cord, in so doing pulls away the rattan ring 
(8) and releases the small spring ( 9 ). which fries up, 
releasing the big spring in its turn, the result being 
that the spear is driven, with all the force that the 
spring is capable of giving it. straight towards the 
animal that touched the cord. 

'S he nexL kind of spring-trap, referred to by Hale, 
is one in which the big wooden spring is made to 
strike the butt-end of a spear, causing it to fly like 
an arrow' across the track of any passing animal 

This spring-trap is undoubtedly the *' b bntek 
pun ." or L< draw-back spring-spear," or the Peninsular 
Malays, 

The third kind of spring-trap, which is described 
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as being worked on the bow principle, is the Malay 
'* b’lantek t£rbang," or *■ flying spring-spear." 

1 do not, however, give Hale’s description, as he 
states that the Sakai professed " utter ignorance "of i t.' 

All three forms of the spring-spear-trap described 
are, however, certainly known to and used by the 
Peninsular Malays, though It may be an open question 
whether the Malays or the aboriginal tribes were the 
first to employ it. 

Of ordinary snares or springes (for animals and 
birds) Hale says that they are made of rattan by the 
Sakai and variously set ; the most usual form being 
a simple rattan noose set taut by a stout wooden 
spring; with these they catch rats, squirrels, and 
animals as large as the porcupine/ 

Bird-lime is also employed. 1 he sap ol a “ gutta- 
iree ’’ is boiled down until it attains the required 
consistency, when it is applied to a number ol thin 
slips of rattan, these slips being thickly planted over 
the ground to catch small birds: Ol some gregarious 
sorts, like the little padi-bird, great numbers are 
taken. 11 

Fishing. 

Perak Sakai,—Of the Kinta Sakai Hale says that 
they do not trouble themselves about fishing until 
their vegetable food is on the point of exhaustion. 
They live on the mountain-tops, and do not go 
dowm to the hig rivers for fish unless forced to do so 
by scarcity of food,* Once in about three months 
they will make a journey to one of the big rivers, and 
there, by means of fish-dams,' etc., obtain a large 
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supply of fish. They do not. however, understand 
the drying of it, and hence even the biggest haul 
only means a few days’ feasting, while the fish 
remains good.' 

De Morgan states that fishing with rod and line 
{Jigna volantes) is practised by the Sakai, a very 
primitive form of hook being employed, which consists 
of the ” curved-back " thorns of certain kinds of raiutn 
( Calamus), the line being made from strands of tree- 
bark (the fibres of Arteearf>us).‘ 

De la Croix says they are very clever at making 
'* * bow-nets," etc., and that he and Mr, iirooke Low, 
in ascending S. Kerbu, saw many small Sakai fishing- 
huts on the banks.* 

The Sakai also make much use of *' very beautiful 
casting -nets,” manufacturing the twine of which the 
net is made from the inner bark of a creeper, by 
twisting two strands together on the thigh in the 
usual way. These nets art weighted, according to 
Halt, with chains manufactured From tin, which are 
obtained from the Malays, and attached to the outside 
edge of the net.* 

De Morgan, however, saw some which were of still 
simpler construction, and weighted with stones/ the 
twine of which the net was made being manufactured 
from strands of bark of the “trap,” or wild bread¬ 
fruit tree {Ariotttrpvs). 


1 Halt, p. 391 , 
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Fiik-dams, Weirs, nitd Traps, 

1’he Sakai also commonly take Ash by means of 
fish-dams, weirs, and traps (all of which are con¬ 
structed very closely in accordance with the methods 
of the Malays, from whom they are most probably 
to a great extent copied. In the case of a wide 
shallow river, a V-shaped fish.fence is set across the 
stream, and a fish-trap or " wee! " set at the point of the 
V (which fronts upstream). Deep narrow streams 
are fenced or dammed across, and the wceb set in 
the opening. * 1 

Hale describes in detail (p. 29*} an extensive 
Ash-trap which he saw in the Kinta river, where it 
was about sixty yards (54 tti.) wide and rather swift. 

His description is as follows :— 

A is a grating of bamboo, R a platform to catch 
the Ash. C and D are two rows of strong posts. This 
grating is built half-way across the river (30 yards?), 
and being strongly made will last a year. During 
flood-time many Ash are taken, hot most during the 
driest season of the year, when the second half of 
the river is dammed and all the water made to pass 
through the grating. 

I n order to assist this latter process the scrapings 
of a certain poisonous jungle-root 1 is thrown into the 
river some distance above the grating, the effect o! 
which is to drive the fish down half-stupefied. Several 
hundred Ash (many of a large size) are often taken by 
this means. 


1 Dr Motion fclutr. h . 1 \v hi IWJ.vcd foi emchiiLtl 1 h 11 ‘'' "fl*»), 
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Hunting and Trapping. 

Selangor Sakai.—The second form of spring-spear 
trap (*' b’bntek paut ’’) appears to be identical with 
that described as the " plantek " by Letessier, among 
the Sakai of the Kuala Lumpor district. 

Among the snares used by these Sakai, the plan- 
tek " (he says) is the commonest and most dangerous, 
being composed or a strong springy rod furnished 
with a bamboo dart, which is intended to pierce any 
animal of sufficient size that disengages (in passing) 
the short cord keeping the rod in position. Before 
crossing the felled trees (which arc always in the 
proximity of a Sakai habitation) for the first time, it is 
just as well to ascertain that there are no traps of this 
description along the route.' 

In a graphic account of some Sakai tribes of the 
Ulu Langat district, the late Mr, J, A. G. Camp¬ 
bell remarked that k was very amusing to go out 
hunting with the Sakai in the jungle, and to see 
the stealthy way in which they went through it with¬ 
out breaking a Iwig. Although their pace seemed 
slow, it was very difficult to keep up with them, and 
they seldom failed to bring home some bird or beast 
for their evening meal. No other race in the Malay 
Peninsula could be compared with them in respect of 
their wonderful know ledge of the jungle. They were 
absolutely at home in it, and did nut mind sleeping 
out in the rain either under a tree or up among its 
branches. They had a wonderful instinctive knowledge 
of the presence of animals, and could tell, when nobody 
else could, of a bird or animal moving at a great 
distance. They were even believed to be able to track 
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snakes by their smell, and could at all events catch 
any number of them without the slightest difficulty. 
The Sakai of IJlu Lang at made a good deal or money 
by selling animals and birds to die Malays. They 
hunt with blowpipes, spears, and knives; but some 
have bought guns, which many of them use in common. 
They seldom hoj>e io get more than two deer a year 
each, but count on about fifteen pigs. They have 
many modes of trapping game, a favourite one being 
to make game-fences (made of sticks planted in rows 
with palm-leaves tied across them), some of which are 
500 yards (450 m.) long, and then to drive the game 
against this fence, and there shoot or spear it. They 
have many other snares which are well known to the 
Malays. They are not particularly brave. Many of 
them who have guns are not brave enough to hunt the 
elephant or bison, and are not ashamed to tell you so,* 

Fishing. 

Selangor Sakai.—The method of fishing which 
the Sakai consider the most important from their 
point of view, since it is also the most effective, 
consists in temporarily poisoning small streams and 
rivers in the manner already described, by means of 
the powerful sap obtained from the jmunded root of a 
plant which the Malays call “ tuba " [Perris cUtpiica). 
By means of this poison which is thrown into the river 
hsh are stupefied in laige numbers,- and may then be 
caught by hand or transfixed with a sort of harpoon or 
gaff made for the purpose. 

1 J_ A. G, OntrfrUcll, li. 34 j. whcthti Ihli method nt riih^poiiKn)- 
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The foil owing descriptionof one of the F isliing Feasts 
of the Selangor Sakai, which was witnessed by the 
writer in the interior of Selangor f 11 In Langat district), 
is taken from the account 1 of Father Letcssier. He 
writes that the fishing at Ulu Beranang, at which he 
was present, was a great festivity. Installed upon the 
bank under a few Urge leaves of the " bertam “ palm, 
which were made to lean obliquely against a horizontal 
pole nine feet from the ground, each family at evening 
counted the fish caught, and dried them upon a large 
wooden grill built over the fire, where a bountiful 
supper was cooking. 

The children, one above the other, holding cm to 
the giant creepers which hung from the great trees, 
swung themselves from bank to bank or played in the 
water, in spite of their mothers, who feared that the 
poison might affect their little ones. Indeed, one of 
them suffered a long time from colic from having 
drunk the water too soon, 

After supper, which was served on plates of leaves, 
without spoon or fork, the children recommenced their 
games, whilst their elders smoked cigarettes, stretched 
at ease upon branches or mats. The women, who had 
done nothing during the day, continued drying the 
fish far into the night, 

MI.—Jaxuk. 

Hunting and Trapping, 

Blnndas,—The Ulandas of K. Langat, like most 
of the tribes referred to. will eat everything that they 
can catch, and are very expert in the use oi ihe blow¬ 
pipe, and employ dogs to discover their quarry, Thej 
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do not. however, in hunting trust merely to their own 
skill, or to that of their dogs, as the following charm, 
which was given me by them as a charm of great 
efficacy in bringing down monkeys, will show ; — 

TM» MOSKHV-CKiiJt, 

Cliorni the fitful- oJ apb aruE nsoiik^ys 
Stftili of Mtttqr* Fra t 4fnJ wfi'w* 1 . 

Conx ye down—of T«d (he Wklil hes,5ii r 
Cutue j-r dtfwb — =.■[ feS I he UcAj'HLl 1 
*Tllf fhe "lemp'iai '* ylcaii Up*tipf)tbg, 

Tis l hr *' Lcnfcp'mi H iLem 

nTiii the 11 k*j robing " item dfr Hr »■ sett \ lug 3 

f-Vrtwart! ihea. :il fandom *Eu|3|im!£— = 

Ttwugh MucSmaul be ihott KftiAlitC — 

Comr . I-iwb, with scrtils cftcfauUetlj 
JV!..nk F j^ F lry nny ipcEJi enstartled. 

U| El i no dew desomtlin^ 

[tint the tern tff aj,vei and urontey*. 

Tears tff and intW. 

Mtkdeci, *tb yaar vsuU dencc3i<liij£, 

Tkxm fr me some i tee-stump wiHueig,. 

Deem yt me the JfehuTlag'i fihflds^. 

THrmghi yntpr eye* nmy *ee km* walkm^i 
Walk I hid. x* one &m*k^sfiraai3«l. 

Thmagb 1 (ms% mrty ye m-l >e* mv 

The lilandas also occasionally keep wild animals 
for future consumption, though they cannot exactly he 
said to /alien them. 1 have seen a young wild pig 
kept in this way, a strong cage being built for it 
underneath the raised hut-floor of a Blaiulas man 
who lived on the river Langat. 

BesisL—The Besisj of K. Langat, in hunting, still 
as a rule use the blowpipe, though in many places it 
is fast becoming obsolete. Most of them also are 
well provided with spears and jungle-knives, but in a 
good many cases one meets with men who have 
managed to barter or buy an old Tower musket from 
the Malays, and this gun is then used in common by 
all members of Lhe tribe. 

The Besitii, like most of the aborigines, are won- 
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dertul woodsmen. When I was at St:pang they 
frequently brought me in wild animals and birds that 
they had caught alive, among them being specimens 
of the Malayan partridge {" sorting lanting"), the 
'■ btirtam " bird, the argus pheasant or “kuau," various 
kinds of chevrotain, and even, on one occasion, the 
rare and curious mamma! called Gymmra {" pijat- 
pijat So, too, in his account of the wild tribes 
or the same district, Mr J. A. G. Campbell re¬ 
marked that the Bcsisi f 1 * Orang Laui") used to 
bring him as many as ten “mangrove' 1 snakes 
(“ ular bakau") at a time, telling him they had caught 
them all that morning. Monkeys, birds, tiger-cats, 
etc., were sold by them for very small sums, and a 
monkey that would bring ten dollars in Singapore 
could be boughL from them for twenty cents, 1 

In addition to spring-traps, such as those already 
described, many kinds of lall-traps and springes ol 
various kinds, as well as game-fences, were used by 
the Besisi for trapping game of different sorts and sizes. 

For bird-lime many sorts of trees possessing i 
viscous sap were resorted to and the sap mixed in 
various proportions, the liquid being boiled down if 
necessary till a proper consistency is reached. The 
sticky gum thus obtained was applied to the ends of a 
number of short rauan sticks or slivers {from e ft. to 
2 ft, in length),and these as a rule were set in notches 
cut for the purpose with a jungle-knife in the branches 
of the trees to which the birds resorted. 

The bird-lime was usually kept (by the Besisi) in 
small bamboo tubes, which were corked with a section 
of the leaf-stalk of a “ bfrtam “ palm, 

I n order to capture the argus pheasant the follow- 


1 J. A. <1 rampJcIf, p. 
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mg very peculiar though cruel method was pursued. 
The argus pheasant, which is a most beautiful bird, 
is exceedingly shy of man, and lives, as a rule, a long 
way off in the hilly part of the forest, where it may 
be heard calling, and sometimes {but very rarely) can 
be seen Hying overhead. 

Here and there these birds have regular dancing- 
grounds which the)' clear of weeds and small shrubs by 
seizing the roots with their beaks and twisting their 
necks round the stems so as to drag the latter up out 
of the ground. 

The Beslsi of Kuala Langat, being aware of this 
habit, search for one of their dancing -grounds and 
plant in the centre of it one or two long and flexible 
silvers of bamboo, bent double so as to form a stilf 
kind of noose standing upright in the ground. I he 
edges of these slivers are as sharp as knives, and 
when the birds twist their necks in the nooses (mis¬ 
taking them, it is alleged, for newly-grown weeds) 
and try to drag them out of the ground, they generally 
kill or choke themselves in doing so. 1 


Fishing. 

Besish — The Besisi of Lang at (as their claim to be 
Orang Lain might lead us to expect) are very expert 
fishers. Their bait,* for the most part, consists of 
worms, especially the sand-worm (“ putnpun sarong ). 
which they stalk and very adroitly dig up out of the 
sand before it has time to bury itself loo deeply. 

They commonly also use, however, the " pumpun 
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mat." which is a mud-worm of immense length (some 
1 have seen measured upwards of three feet) living 
deep down in the mud of the mangrove swamps. A 
good deal, perhaps most, of the angling is done hy the 
women, whom J have often seen fishing in this way. 
and who become very clever in the use of the rod. 1 

A somewhat unusual method of rod-fishing in vogue 
among some of the Besisi, as well as among some 
of the local Malays (who are said to have learnt it from 
them), is extremely curious. The fisherman goes out 
in a dug-out canoe, at about half-tide, and paddles 
gently in and out among the mangrove-roots in the 
little salt-water creeks of the tidal rivers. On 
reaching a suitable spot he starts angling, using an 
extremely shon rod (not above two feet long), and a 
line not more than three feet long at the most. A 
novice might suppose that the only chance of getting 
a bite at all under such circumstances from anything 
better than a gudgeon would be iq remain as silent and 
stiil as the grave. Thr Besisi, how ever, knowing his 
fish better, splashes the tip of his rod vigorously in 
the water. This has the efiect of making his quarry 
(big mud-fish such as the “ strabilang " a and the 
,l b’hikang ") go tor the bait with a greedy rush which 
results in their immediate capture. The fisherman, 
however, cannot be too careful, as the *s£mbilang" 
is furnished with very poisonous spines (one at each 
side and one oti its back), and 1 have known these to 
cause painful wounds, the effects or which continued 
to he felt for several days afterwards. 
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I may add that I myself have: caught " sem hiking " 
by the method described. The Malays call it 
" kachau" or '• rckngachau s£mbiiang " ("splashing” or 
" dabbling for sembilang ’), and it is thought that the 
fish take the splashing for that made by the crabs on 
which they feed, and which may often be seen flitting, 
like small violet will-o'-the-wisps, along the edge of 
the tidal waters, among the forked mangrove-roots, 
t he Iksisi also make use of the Malay casting-net 
{“jala ), as well as ol many kinds of fish-traps, which they 
frequently set in dams or fish-fences, They also use 
the fish-spear, but the method of poisoning fish by 
means of “tuba'' (Derris cltiplieu) is now little practised 
by them, as it is discountenanced by the Government. 

In addition to fish, the JJeslsi (as Qrang Laut) live 
largely on shell-fish, which they collect (for the most 
part by hand) on the sandy data of the foreshore in 
the Kuala Langai district. I have Irequenrly seen them 

collecting cockles (*■ krattg "). " k&pah,.fokan." 1 and 

mussels("kljitig* 1 ), whose breathing-holes are plentifully 
visible in places where the sand and the mud-flats 
meet and the Ikremhnng and Vpi-iipi trees cover the 
surface with their network of surface-roots and pointed 
suckers. The discarded shells are thrown away near 
the houses, and diminutive kite hen-middens are thus 
occasionally to be seen in the actual process of formation. 


Hunting and Trapping* 

Hanlra.—The Mantra use poisoned bow-traps 
as well as darts for killing their game. A springy 
rod is planted in the ground with a short spike fixed 
to it near the point, at right angles. The spike is 
poisoned with “ ipoh," and the point lightly pinned to 
the ground with a wooden fork, so that the slightest 
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touch may rtf least it, and the spike strike its intended 
victim. 1 

Benua-Jakun (of Johor), — According to Logan, 
it was in the Forest that the Bertua sought their 
principal supplies of animal food. Their favourite 
dish—the flesh of the wild hog—was also that which 
was procurable in the greatest abundance, Logan 
passed several tracts which seemed literally to swarm 
with the hog. For miles together the banks of some 
streams were covered with the prints of their feet, 
and in some moist hollows their tracks were so abun¬ 
dant that it was impossible to recognise the path, and 
his guide repeatedly lost it. In other districts, again, 
they seemed to be less numerous. They were par¬ 
ticularly plentiful in some places to the southward of 
the Lulumut chain, and the men of the settlement 
called Durian-tree Village (Kampong Fohun Durian), 
on the river Fines, a few days before his arrival there, 
had killed fifteen. They were killed by the help of 
dogs and spears. Of the two varieties of dog which 
the Henna possessed, the larger one was the proper 
hunter ol the hog, although the smaller used also to be 
joined in the chase. 1 heir spear-head, which was of 
native fabrication, was broad and very thin towards 
the edges. It was set on a shaft about eight feet 
long, and formed a light and serviceable weapon, 
without which the Henna never ven Lured into the 
forest or went upon a journey, and in the efficiency of 
which, for defensive and offensive purposes, he had 
much confidence. Whenever he entered a house his 
spear was stuck, with the head upwards, into the 
ground in front of the doorway.* 
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Elsewhere we are told by the same writer that next 
to the hog. deer were most sought. The roe-deer 
{'* kijang ") and the sambhur (“ rusa") were chased by 
the larger variety of dog, and the diminutive mouse-deer 
(-■ p landok ”) by the small variety, which was generally 
reserved tor that purpose. It had some resemblance 
to the Bengal fox. and appeared to be allied to the 
Chinese breed. The most common mode of hunting 
the mouse-deer was to send the dog into the jungle 
on the banks of a stream, the Benua either slowly 
lioating down the current, or pulling against it in his 
canoe, and cheering on and guiding the dog With his 
deep, long-drawn, monotonous cries of “ oh! oh ’ oh 1 
The dog. on running down a mouse-deer, was said to 
be in the habit of breaking its leg. and then, by means 
of barking, to direct the hunter to the spot. The 
only domestic animals besides the dogs, of which 
several were to be found in every cottage, were fowls 
of a larger breed, and the common Malay cat.' 

Trapping. 

Eeitua-Jakun. — A formidable and effective snare 
was used by the johor Hernia, as well as by the 
Bcrembun tribes, for capturing or killing the deer 
and the hog, and even tn some cases the tiger It 
consisted of a slight anti rude game-ience carrier! to 
a considerable length across the ground which the 
animals were expected to traverse. At every twenty 
of thirty feet openings were left, between which spears 
were fixed {close to and parallel with the fence), with 
the heads reaching across the openings. I he end of 
the shaft was fastened to the extremity of a freshly cm, 
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and therefore highly elastic, sapling, placed hori¬ 
zontally, and measuring about fifteen feet in length 
and two to two and a half inches in breadth. The 
other extremity was fastened to a strong stake driven 
into the ground, and vrithin a few feet of this another 
stake was placed (in such a direction that when the 
sapling was forcibly bent back against it for two or 
three feet it was perpendicular to the fence). The 
method by which it was retained so retracted was 
equally simple and effective. A rough pole secured 
by two stakes was placed parallel to one of the poles 
of the fence (on the side where the spear and its other 
apparatus were), but at a level a little below 1 that of 
the spear. A stick measuring a few feet long was 
then bound tirmly to one extremity of the sapling so 
as to be parallel to, and on the same level as, the 
spear, while the other extremity, well smoothed, was 
made to pass under another slick which \v;is fixed at 
right angles to it, the ends of which passed under 
lIic two poles. The sticks retained their position by 
their mutual pressure. To this cross-stick a black and 
thin, but very strong, string was fastened. The other 
end of the string was attached to the further side of 
the opening, and the portion passing across it was 
made to hang loosely. When an animal entered the 
opening the pressure or its body on this part of the 
string pulled the cross-stick forwards. An advance of 
less than an inch released it, and the instant the stick 
which kept the sapling bent was thus freed in its turn, 
the latter sprang forward with immense force to its 
natural position, and the spear was driven into the 
body of the animal, indeed in many cases probably 
right through it. The slightness of the pressure 
required to release the spring, and the rapidity and 
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irresistible force with which the spear was impelled 
across the opening were admirable. The materials 
for even* part of this contrivance were collected from 
the forest around. Even the spear-head was made of 
a species of bamboo {the " bdoh kasap ”) and was 

exceedingly hard and sharp. 1 

The Berembtm tribes also, to capture wild animals, 
dug pits about twelve feet in depth, which they 
covered over with brushwood. 2 

Wild pigeons, wild fowl, and many other birds 
used for food were caught by means of bird-lime, of 
which they possessed several very effective kinds, 
prepared by mixing the viscid sap yielded by diMerunt 
trees. 3 


Fishing. 


Benua-Jakun.—Many families had small huts on 
the bank of the nearest stream on which they kepi 
canoes, and men, women, and children, one, as a rule, 
to each canoe, were everywhere met with engaged 
in the quiet occupation ot angling. They had, how¬ 
ever. other methods of catching fish. The most 
common was by means of small portable traps woven 
from rattan creepers ( Calami ). Rows of stakes or fish- 
fences were also used. But the most elaborate form 
of fish-trap consisted of a large framework, like the 
skeleton of a bridge, which was thrown right across 
the stream, and at a level some feet higher than the 
banks, so as to be above inundations. A line of slakes 
was fixed across the river-bed, an opening being left 
in the middle. Above this the Benua took Ids seat 
cjti a small platform (sometimes sheltered by a roof), 
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and suspended a small net in the opening. On this 
net he kept his eyes intern Ey fixed, and as soon as a 
fish entered he raised the net and extracted it. The 
rivers and streams abounded in fresh-water fish, and 
there were about, fifty species.' 

Udai—The U<h! were described by Newbold as 
preferring the delights of the chase to the drudgery of 
agriculture; they employed the day in roaming the 
forest, and subsisted on the Hesh of the animals that 
they captured. 5 

OiiANt; Laut or Sea-Jaxun. 

Craig 1 Laut, Sabtaba,— 'To the blowpipe as their 
principal weapon the Sabimba owed all that they could 
obtain of the animals that lived in the trees of the 
forest, whilst with their dogs (a “ species of pariah ') 
they hunted the wild hog.* 

Orang Laut, Bedmuida Kalfang,—The Reduaml.t 
Kailang were fishermen and foresters, and divided 
their time between these two pursuits. They had 
small fishing-stakes near the mouth of the river which 
some of them visited in the mornings.* 

Orang Laut, Akik. — The Akik were expert divers 
and fishermen, and employed nets which they made 
themselves. 5 
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CHAPTER V. 
Modes of Barter, 


Money is not yet understood by any but the most 
civilised memliers of the three races, all of whom trade 
to a greater or less extent m jungle produce, the chief 
articles bartered being gulta, tree-gum or “dammar, 
wood-oils (camphor, benzoin, etc.), perfumed wood, 
eagle-wood or 11 gharu," and to a limited extent, 
minerals, more especially tin. 

in return the jungle-folk get rice, tobacco, salt, 
areca-nuts, cloth, cooking utensils, implements, tools, 
and weapons, and occasionally such luxuries as bead?? 
and (very rarely) looking-glasses. 

They appear to possess a decided preference 
(doubtless due to the fact that neither are Mussulmans) 
for dealings with the Chinese, who obtain for them 
various articles which have now become necessities 
of their existence, and who do not cheat them so 
mercilessly as the Malays. 

In many Malay legends reference is made to the 
alleged Sakai and Semang practice of depositing 
the objects that they were willing to barter in a 
recognised spot, and then returning a lew - days later 
to take up the articles that the Malays had mean¬ 
while deposited in the same spot by way of payment 
VOL, l Q 
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method allowing plenty of scope for the chicanery 
of which the Malays are so generally accused. 

Logan's remarks upon the Benua-Jakun of Johor 
are f however, quite to the point here, and appl} 
almost equally to all branches of the tribes in the 
Peninsula. 

At all events (he says) it is to the Malays that the 
more civilised aborigines owe every departure from 
their original forest habits. IF we deprive them of 
those articles for which the Malays have purposely 
infected them with a taste, and those they have them- 
stives voluntarily sought from the desire to imitate 
and approximate to the habits or the more civilised 
appropriators of their country, there will remain hardly 
anything to distinguish them from their wilder com¬ 
patriots. Indeed, examples may still be seen of men 
whom indolence alone prevents from working up to 
the high prices that the Malays would exact from 
them, and who live in a wild nomadic condition, their 
only clothing a loin-cloth, and their food limited 
during the greater part of the year to the produce of 
their clearings and of the forest. 1 

Compared with the labour that the acquisition 
of the necessaries of life costs them, that which is 
required to obtain the few luxuries and conveniences 
to which they are now* habituated is excessive. 
Instead of a scanty and irregular supply of clothing 
and Other articles, it should, in view of the fact that 
their industry is greater, suffice to raise them eventually 
to a condition of greater plenty and comfort than has 
been attained by the Malays themselves.* 

* a. 
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1 ,—Skmasc . 

Seman^ (no district specified). — In ifi35> l he y5lia * 
method of barter employed between the Semang 
and the Malays was for the latter to deposit their com¬ 
modities, consisting chiefly of coarse cloths, tobacco, 
and knives, in any open space in the vicinity of the 
known Semang camping-grounds, and then retire to a 
convenient distance. The Semang would next ap¬ 
proach, and, having selected such articles as they 
fancied, bear them off. leaving in their place what¬ 
ever they might deem a fair equivalent; this latter 
consisted chiefly of elephants 1 teeth, eagle-wood, resin, 
canes, rattans, and so forth, of which, through ignorance 
of their market value, the Semang always left an 
ample supply. A few, however, who had partially 
overcome their timidity, and occasionally ventured to 
approach the Malayan villages, speedily learned to 
profit by the superstitions and fears o) their new 
acquaintances, and to demand a high and exorbitant 
rate for the vegetable preparations which they were 
wont to use as medicine.' 

In a more detailed account we are told that a tew 
of them who ventured to approach the Malayan 
villages obtained a little cloth in exchange for elephants 
teeth, eagle-wood, wax. woods, gums, '* dammar, and 
canes which they procured in the forest, but of the in¬ 
trinsic value of which they possessed but little know¬ 
ledge, so that they were generally imposed upon by 
the crafty Malay. From the Malays also they pro¬ 
cured their arms, knives, and tobacco, of which last 
they made great use. In their own turn, however, 
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they frequently learnt to work upon the superstitions 
of the Malays (when they had no products to barter 
and. wished to procure a supply of tobacco), by pre¬ 
senting them with medicines which they pretended to 
derive from particular shrubs and trees in the woods* 
and represented as efficacious lor the cure o! headache 
and other complaints, 1 

Pang-an.—The Pangan or Eastern Semang that 
we saw at Ulu Aring in Kclantan used to depend 
upon the Malay hamlet of Kampong Buntal for their 
rice, as well as for their salt and their tobacco, and 
had come down, in fact, at the time when we were 
there for the purpose of obtaining this latter com¬ 
modity, of which I myself was able to present them 
with a considerable supply. The only other articles 
for which they were usually indebted to the Malays 
were the cinths they wrapped round their waists, and 
the blades of their jungle-knives and spear-heads. On 
the other hand, one of the men that we observed was 
in possession of a razor which had been " given *' him 
(doubtless in return for more than its fair equivalent 
in other commodities) by the Malay chief or " Peng* 
hulu ” of the village. 

Kedah Semang. — The Semang of Kedah had 
themselves grown a small field of rice, and to the 
extent of their harvest were independent of the local 
Malays, so far as their food-supply was concerned. 
Nevertheless the scantiness of this stock made it 
quite dear that in a few months they would have 
come to an end of it, and would either be obliged to 
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live again for a white on roots and fruits, or (more 
probably) to eke out the shortness of their own supply 
with a fresh store obtained from the Malays. The 
knives, spear heads, and even the harpoon-heads used 
by this tribe were all of Malay manufacture, as were 
also alt the cloths that they were wearing. 

Perak Sem&ng *—As 10 the extent to which these 
simple ways of trade were employed, De Morgan says 
that the Setn&ng obtained a '‘considerable portion ” of 
their livelihood by the barter of jungle produce with 
the Malays, 1 Like the earlier authorities quoted, he 
adds that they were "absolutely ignorant of the 
value of money/ 


It.—S akai. 

Perak Sakai. The wild Sakai of the Perak Hills 
(Sakai Bukit) in trading with the Malays always 
cither employ a " tame" Sakai as their intermediary, 
or else confine themselves to depositing their jungle 
products on the batiks of the rivers at times and m 
places which are tacitly understood, They then 
withdraw, returning some time later to fetch the 
articles which the Malays otter them in exchange. 

The articles in w r hieh the Sakai usually trade are 
enumerated by De la Croix as including tree -gum, resin 
(or "dammar"), gutta, caoutchouc, wax, honey, ivory, 
and rhinoceros horns. These articles they dispose 
of to the Malays, not for ready money, but lor cloth, 
salt, kitchen utensils, etc., the Malays being too 

clever to lose by the exchange.* 

Selangor Sakai.— The Sakai of Selangor (Kuala 
Lumpor district) appear to have a dec ided preference 
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for dealing with the Chinese, who supply them with 
tobacco, cloth-stuffs, rice, tools, and cooking utensils, 
in return for various articles of jungle produce, such 
as gutta-percha and charcoal. They do not have 
recourse to the Malays except when there are no 
Chinese, as they are frequently cheated by the former, 
whereas the latter treat them not only with scrupulous 
honesty, but even with a sort of* 1 fraternal cordiality. 111 

III.—Jaxun, 

B Inn das.—-The foregoing descriptions of barter as 
ii obtains among the Semang and the Sakai of Perak 
apply so closely to the 131 an das of Kuala Langat 
that it is hardly necessary to particularise further. 
An interesting point, however, which is worth men* 
tinning is that both the Blaudas and the Besisi, their 
neighbours, make considerable use of incantations and 
magic in collecting their jungle produce. The follow¬ 
ing charm employed by the collectors of wild honey 
is a fair example :— 

Ho N t V-t -AT71E KJiJf h 1 CHAIM, 

11 mufig* lining ! m I hr TfttiOii ■ wbi! t atm a\ 
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When I have explained that the moon*white 
"apes "in this invocation are probably intended to 
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represent the filandas honey-collectors themselves, 
and that the word " Grannies" refers to the wild bees, 
who are supposed to be deceived by this quaint piece 
of fiction, 1 think the purport of this charm will be 
sufficiently clear without further explanation. 

Besisi. —The same remarks apply to the Besisi: 
one of the charms used by whom (in collecting wiki 
hooey) was quoted by the present writer in Malay 
Magic . 1 1 may add that the Besisi in the Kuala Langal 
district often raised a considerable crop of rice, and 
ii was the object of the neighbouring Malays to cajole 
as much of this out of them as possible. On several 
occasions I was obliged to step in to protect them as 
far as l could from their rapacious neighbours. The 
latter frequently charged the Besisi with using false 
measures and similar methods of deception, but l 
never found that the charge could be fairly sub 
sum tinted. and have little doubt that the real object 
of these charges was to discredit and rob the Jakun. 

■antm*—Of the Mantra we are told, on the high 
authority of Logan, that there were ” no traders, shop¬ 
keepers, or artificers" among them,' but this does not, 
of course, signify that the Mantra do not engage m 
the ordinary trade in jungle products. In addition 
to this we are informed that the Mantra have no 
weights, but employ the (usual) coconut-shell as a 

measure. 1 . 

Benus-Jakun of Johor, —But by far the clearest ant 

most circumstantial statement of the trading methods 
of any of those Peninsular tribes is Logans report 
upon the trade of the Benua-Jakun of Johor, 

The Malays (according to Logan) have taught the 
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Jakun 10 covet things which he knows not how to 
procure save from them. These are doth, and certain 
artides of earthenware and iron, such as coarse plates, 
pots, pans, chopping-knives or " parangs/’ and axes. 
Sugar and coconuts again are both much prized. 
The Jakun's supply of rice often fails, His tobacco 
is deficient in strength. Although he has both w ild 
and cultivated betel-vines, he has neither gambler, 
areca-nut. nor lime. Hence the Malays often ascend 
the river, their canoes laden with a tempting variety 
of these particular artides, and the Jakun, unable to 
resist the desire of calling some of them his own, 
needs little persuasion to become indebted to the 
Malay trader for any amount the latter may choose to 
impose upon him. The jakun now finds'himself in 
possession of a few of those things which bring him 
nearer the Malay, and at the same time under an 
obligation to collect rattans for his creditor, various 
kinds of eagle - wood, ("gharu" and « chandan "), 
camphor, resin or “dammar,' wax, and "gutta taban/* 1 
These artides, with the exception of the ■‘dammar," 
or which he makes torches, are artides of no value in 
is own eyes, but in which his forests so abound 
that, if a more equitable system of exchange were 
established between him and the Malays, he would 
rrot on y find himself in possession of a large supply 
u a those artides which are now sparingly doled out 
to him, but actually also of a growing capital. The 
collection ©r the above commodities, however, does 
noHorm a constant or regular employment for any of 
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the Jakun. it is only when there is an unusual 
demand for any of them in Singapore that the Malays 
hurry to the interior and induce the Jakun to engage 
for a time in procuring a supply of whatever happens 
to be in request. At the period of Logan's visit 
nearly every man in the country was searching for 
" gotta taban,” to which the name of " gutta-percha, 
a gum yielded by a different tree, is erroneously 
applied by Europeans. This tree was one of the 
commonest in the forests of Johor. It is not iound 
in the alluvial districts, but in undulating or hilly 
ground (such as that which occupies the centre of 
the Peninsula between the Endau and the llatu 
1’ahatJ it occurs frequently, and in some places 
abundantly. Wherever Logan penetrated he found 
that collectors of *' taban 11 had preceded him . 1 

The Jakun, after felling the tree, “ ringbarks 
the trunk by making an Incision completely round it, 
from which the viscous milk Hows, Similar incisions 
are made at distances of from 6 to 18 inches through- 
out the entire length of the trunk- The rings are 
no broader than the blade of the chopper with which 
they are made, no bark being removed save the 
rough superficial coating for an inch or two on each 
side- Many trees felled by Malays had rings of bark 
to the breadth of about an inch cut right out instead 
of a single incision. A Malay woodman who had been 
employed in different places in procuring the gutta 
stated that this was the usual Malayan system. The 
hark is not stripped off the tree, as has been stated, 
Logan asked both the Malays and the Jakun in different 
parts of the country whether they could not procure the 
gutta in the same way as they collect the dammar, 
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without destroying the tree. But the answer always 
was that the " taban " would not run like dammar, 
or like many other guttus. such as caoutchouc, and 
this is probably the fact. Varying statements were 
made as to the produce per tree, the extremes 
mentioned being two kali’s and fifty kali’s, 1 but it is 
doubtful whether anything near the latter quantity is 
ever obtained from a single tree. Many of the Jakun 
who had been engaged for some months in collecting 
assured me that they had occasionally obtained as 
much as eighteen kali's, but never more, and that the 
quantity obtained is usually nearer from three to five 
kati's than it is to the maximum mentioned. Logan 
described the collection of ** taban” at length, because 
nearly the whole of the J&ktm tribes had for some 
time past been withdrawn by it from their usual 
pursuits. They were not, however, under any ap- 
p re he nsUm that it could l«r extirpated, as it was 
only full-grown, or nearly full-grown, trees that repaid 
the labour ol felling them and extracting the gut to, and 
the younger trees which they were compelled to leave 
would l»e amply sufficient {they believed) to keep up 
the stock. 1 hey were, no doubt, to some extent correct, 
but the effect of thinning out the “ tabans " too rapidly 
had already been to reduce the annual supply of seed 
and seedlings. I he seeds were eaten by the Jakun, 
hut thej did not, tike the Malays in some countries 

(eg, at Slak), extract an edible vegetable tallow from 
them/ 

Of the methods in which the other articles of traffic 
yielded by the jungle were procured, Logan con* 
sidered it unnecessary to speak at any length, because 
he did not learn that they differed in any respect from 
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those adopted by the Malays, He mentions, how¬ 
ever that both races had very superstitious ideas 
regarding the collection of camphor. When engaged 
in searching for it they abstained from certain kinds 
of food, ate a little earth, and used a kind of amhcjal 
language, which was called the “Camphor Language 
('• bhasa kapor "). This language Logan found to be 
the same on the SediH. the Endau and the Batu Pahat, 
From specimens which he subjoined it appears that 
most of the words are formed from the Malayan, m 
many cases by a mere periphrasis, such as grass 
fruit" for 11 rice, 1 * "far-sounder" for "gun." "short- 
legs ■' for *• hog." “ leaves" for ■‘hair, ' etc.' 

U was believed that if care were not taken to use 
this u Camphor Language," great difficulty would be 
experienced in finding camphor trees, and that w en 
found the camphor would not yield itself to t e 
collector. Whatever may have been the origin °* 
Lhis superstition, it was evidently based on the fact 
that although camphor trees were abundant, it very 
frequently happened that no camphor could be ob¬ 
tained from them, "Were it otherwise," said an old 
Jakun, who was singularly free from superstition, 
*■ camphor is so valuable that not a single full-grown 
tree would be left in the forest. Camphor was not 
collected by the Bcrembun tribes, at least on the 
western side of the Peninsula, and they were, there¬ 
fore. unacquainted with this Camphor Language, 

But the present sketch of the Jakun t e m 
jungle produce would be incomplete were no reference 
made to the regular organisation established 1 f 
Malays for the purpose of exploiting thetr unsuspect¬ 
ing neighbours. 
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The Malayan Penghulu, Jinang, 1 or Other head- 
man in each river-district was also the head of the 
monopoly of trade with the Jakun. Hence traders 
entering the river most commonly visited him, and he 
either supplied them from his own store, or purchased 
what they required from the riverain Malays, or 
allowed them to do so themselves. This system was 
enforced with more or less rigour, according to the 
character of the Penghulu, but traffic was always to » 
certain extent carried on without his intervention, 
though strangers were absolutely prohibited from 
trading with the jakun direct.* 

I o get a more complete understanding, however, 
of the system by which this monopoly was maintained 
and worked, it is necessary to explain the scheme a 
ihtle more fully. 

The Malays settled on the rivers leading into 
the country of the Jakun might l>e divided into three 
classes (l) the Penghulu and his relatives and 
dependants; (a) the Johor Malays (who frequently 
belonged to Tdok Rlanga, and enjoyed a certain 
consideration and prestige owing to their means and 
Lhtir Singapore connexion); and (3) miscellaneous 
settlers who did not jxissess these advantages. The 
trade with the Jakun was chiefly in the hands of the 
first and second classes, who acted in concert. The 
prices at which purchasable articles were to be valued 
was from time to time regulated by the Penghulu, who 
m ^is. a* i* 1 all other matters, consulted the principal 
men of the river. The Penghulu next conferred with 
the Jakun chiefs or Batins, and so managed the dis¬ 
cussion as to carry the point already agreed upon. 
T ne principle on which the sliding scale of prices was 
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managed was simply that of maintaining a high value 
for anything that was sold to the jakun. and a low one 
for what was bought from them. When the Jakun 
rice-harvest had been reaped, they were persuaded 
that rice was everywhere so plentiful that its price 
was very small and that, on the other hand, the price 
of cloth had advanced as much above as the price of 
rice was depressed below that of the Singapore market. 
The conclusion of all the inquiries made by Logan, and 
of numerous instances of barter of which he was a wit¬ 
ness, was that the Malays sold the goods which they 
purchased in Singapore at advances of from loo to 40° 
per cent, whilst they bought *'taban" camphor, 
dammar, and other produce of the forest at from too 
to 400 per cent below the prices which they received 
in Singapore. Thus a voyage of two or three days 
enabled the Malay to double or quintuple the value 
or goods transferred from Singapore to Johor and 
from Johor to Singapore. As the trade was almost 
entirely carried on by barter, the Malays a a ou 
profit on every transaction. Vet they were not 
satisfied with having established this vulture - like 
system of trade. They resorted, besides, to every 
indirect means of enhancing their gains that was at all 
consistent with the preservation of the trade. bey 
made, for instance, advances of goods, and^ as their 
debtors were entirely unacquainted with writing an 
accounts, they had little difficulty in exacting far more 
than the stipulated return from those Jakun whose 
memories were not very tenacious; for the return 
was made m small quantities from time to J*me, w 
the jungle produce happened to be collected, Bu 
the most certain and constant mode of defrauding the 
jakun was in weighing the goods which were the 
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subject of the bargain. This was generally done very 
hurriedly, and when a pretence was made or doing it 
more carefully the beam was brought into a horizontal 
position, not by the counterpoise of the weights, 
but by the finger of the Malay. This method of 
weighing had, at the time of Logan's visit, become so 
general, that although the Jakun generally were 
aware that ihe Malays did not weigh fairly, and some 
had even acquired so much knowledge of the balance 
as to point out in what the fraud consisted, the Malay 
would laugh it off, insist that it was all right, and 
either deliver the article to one of his attendants, or 
toss it into his canoe. To show more definitely the 
extent to which the Malays took advantage of the 
ignorance of the jakun, Logan added the following 
lists or prices of various articles, as ascertained in 
several localities ;—* 
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Qxakg Laut oh Sea-Jakun, 

SaMmba.—The colony of Orang Lam who were 
living {circ. 1S50) near the source or the Tembrau 
(which falls into the M Selai Tembrau’ 1 or ‘Old 
Strait" of Singapore, opposite the most northerly 
point of the island) consisted of twenty-five men. 
thirty women, and fifteen children. 1'hey were slaves 
of the reigning Chief of johnr (Temenggoug), be.ng 
under a Malay "Jinang," who employed them in 
collecting "taban," “ dammar,” rattans, eagle-wood 
( l 'gharu”). ebony, *' chandao,'* and wax. In return 
he supplied them with rice. sago, and (v ery rarely) 
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with a little doth. Other Malays were also allowed 
to carry on a little trade (by barter) with them, 1 and 
by tilts means they obtained a supply of axes, hatchets, 
earthenware, cooking-pots, iron pans. salt, chillies, 
and tobacco.* 

Elsewhere we read of the Sabi tuba tribe as con¬ 
sisting of eighty individuals, young and old. and as 
being employed in cutting rattans for the Malays, 
who furnished them with rice, weapons, and utensils 
in return.* 

Orang Muka Kuning.—The Orang Muka Kuning 
(we are told) were entrusted to the care of a Malay 
headman or Batin, named Pajar, who Jived on Pulftu 
Loban.and was appointed by the chief(Yam-tuan Muda) 
orRhio. He visited them from time to time, bring¬ 
ing rice and other articles, and receiving in return the 
jungle produce that they had collected for him. We 
are further expressly told that the Orang Muka 
K iming were prohibited from trading with other 
persons '* under penalty of a ducking." Rattans, 
dammar, and eagle-wood they barter for rice, cloth, 
implements, tobacco, and salt.' 

For 1000 rattans they received four *' gantangs" 
of coarse rice; 1 for too dammar torches, six ‘gan- 
tangs'', and for one basketful (measuring tJ, loot 
deep and broad) of eagle-wood, four " gantangs " of the 
same commodity/ 

Beiluanda Kallang.—Similarly we are told that the 
Beduanda Kallang were fishermen and foresters, 
dividing their time equally between the two pursuits, 
and that they were in the habit of collecting jungle 
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produce for a Malay headman under the reigning 
chief (Temenggong) of johor, who had charge of 


Orang Aklk,—'The Orang Akik erected temporary 
sheds along the coast whenever they had occasion to 
go ashore, to collect dammar atul wood-oil, etc., etc. 
For months together, however, they resided m their 
boats, employed not only in fishing, hut in col ectmg 
agar-agar (ZosUra\, and tripang or beche-de-mer 
if-j&fotkttria). etc. When the season or the weather 
did not permit of this, they employed themselves in 
gathering wood and pork-oil.'____ 
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CHATTER VI. 

Weapons anii Implements. 

Stone Implements, 

Stonk implements are very numerous in the Pen in* 
sula, especially in Perak anti Pahang, but it is an 
open question whether any forms of stone implement, 
except possibly chips or (lakes, were ever manufactured 
by any of the wild tribes, the weight of evidence 
being decidedly against it. It is necessary, however, 
to deal with this question here, as it is to the wild 
tribes that their use has perhaps been most generally 
attributed.' 

Captain J. Bradley (a sportsman travelling in the 
Malay Peninsula in 1876) speaks of finding in the 
tree-huts of the aborigines (though without giving 
any details which might identify either the tribe or 
the district) '* a curious instrument made of bone, and 
apparently intended to serve as a knife, together with 
a son of tomahawk formed by fixing a pointed stone 

1 Sec, fof insimee, ilw lra£ttoo cp. ShciL jv ja8, fi I* taltowd 
by Lk McFtpaUi v\l WmjanUltttf r^cfnlJy vxnt ■* 
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upon a suck," Elsewhere (p- 330 the same wmer 
speaks of finding (in the same locality) ' a number of 
sharpened stones, serving the purpose of knives." But 
both statements are far too vague to base any con- 
elusions upon. 

Again, we have the statement of Vaughan Elevens 
to the effect that a tribe of Negritos {whom he terms 
»Ora n g Pangan" and assigns to the district that 
he calls No. 2> informed him that they had formerly 
i>een in the habit of using stone weapons; and that 
thev made, at his request, wooden models of these very 
implements. He adds, moreover, that the Pangan 
■ recognised " some stone implements which he showed 
them as their ” old work-tools." Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, it does not appear whether he showed these stone 
implements to the Pangan before or after the models 
were made ; but the former would probably have been 
the ease, and at all events Vaughan-Steve ns’own editor 
very properly points out that a scrutiny of these models 
shows i hem to he identical in shape with iron tools of 
the Malay iypt still in use in the Peninsula.' 

Lastly, one of the facts that has been much relied 
upon, viz. that aboriginal (non-Malay) names exist lor 
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such articles as " axes," " spears; - and “ knives/' 1 does 
not, unfortunately, prove that the walirial ol which 
these implements were made was necessarily any sort 
of stone; whereas the tact adduced by W ray that no 
single Stone spear-head or chopper (or, I may add. 
arrow-head) has ever yet been found in the Peninsula 
(although in several dialects aboriginal names for them 
occur) appears conclusive in the opposite sense. 5 

On the general question, Grtlnwedel, in reporting 
the receipt of forty-nine stone implements {“ batu lintar') 
sent home by Vaughan-Stevens from die Malay Pen 
insula, remarks that these implements are distributed 
throughout the entire Indian Archipelago, and reappear 
even in Further India, Burma,Cambodia, etc. Vaughan - 
Stcvcns could not say what race they were once used 
by, for neither the (civilised 1 Malays nor any of the 
wild tribes knew anything certain either about their 
origin or their use. The latter paid no attention to 
them when they met with them on their wanderings, 
and the superstitious Malays only believed them to be 
the missiles of evil spirits, and. when they found them, 
would store them away in their huts without having 
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any idea of their real use. They are found al various 
depths below the surface, and although nothing cer¬ 
tain is known about them in the Peninsula. yet as the 
various wild tribes nevertheless assert that in former 
days a race of men. differing both from themselves and 
the Malays, lived in the Peninsula, it may be assumed 
that it is to them thai the use of stone implements is 
tacitly attributed, though this evidence is altogether 
too vague to rdy upon,’ 

By the aid of the microscope traces of copper and 
iron may he identified on these stones. I he stones 
showing such traces are used by the Malays to fur¬ 
nish tips for the metal spurs of their fighting-cocks, 
since they believe that tips thus furnished cannot be 
blunted. The Malay children play with them, and 
try to make them smoother than they were when first 
found. 1 In no case did Vaughan -Stovens discover 
them in situ, the specimens being alt obtained from 
Malays during his twelve months' journey between 

Johor and K elan tan. 1 . 

Stone implements are numerous in Pahang, Negri 
Sembilan, Selangor, and South Perak, very rare m 
Johor and Keluntan, Sometimes they occur in Kedah 
and Trengganu, but are very rarely found in Patem.* 
The arguments bearing upon this most difficult 
subject were excellently stated many years ago y 
Wray, who, in an article on the cave-dwellers of Petafc, 
remarked that it had been somewhat too rashly taken 
for granted that the cave-dwellers (of Perak, etc.) were 
the makers of the stone implements which h ad been tm- 
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covered in such abundance b Perak and the neighbour¬ 
ing states. The least reflection would have served to 
show that these implements indicated a much higher 
intelligence than would be compatible with the evidences 
afforded by the remains discovered in the caves, 1 

All the stone implements were of axe or chisel 
blades, and not one single spear-head had ever been 
found. The second division of the stone age was 
divided from the first by the introduction of axe- 
pointed implements and all the important advances 
that were indicated by the use of this type of tool. 
If the cave people Had been acquainted with the use 
of stone, they would almost certainly have employed 
spear-pointed implements of the rudest kind ; as when 
they had advanced as far as the making of chisels and 
axe-pointed tools, they would have been able to build 
houses and be independent of the shelter of caves, 
and have been in a position to cultivate thp. soil and 
raise food instead of having to subsist on shell-fish and 
the animals of the jungle. The multiplicity of the 
types of stone implements found in Perak showed that 
the users of them must have been in a comparatively 
high state of civilisation, 1 . 

The remarkable absence of all palaeolithic patterns 
might be explained by supposing that Lhere had never 
been a period in this part of the world when the ruder 
implements were in use, but that the people (who¬ 
ever they were) that employed them were settlers 
front some other locality who on arrival h;ul reached 
the second stage of the stone age. There was of 
necessity no means of fixing, even in the most ap¬ 
proximate manner 1 the date of the introduction of the 
use of stone in Perak, but the similarity of the types 

1 L Wray, tf* 4 In 44- Ql Z'/iWw, it. 4*4 rjy. : Ik 
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of the implements was quite sufficient to indicate that 
« was a continuation of the same wave of progress 
which led to the evolution of these tools in other 
countries. This was, of course, far from saying that 
the stone age in Malaya had been contemporaneous 
with that of Europe. The number of the stone im¬ 
plements was. however, as striking here as m other 
parts of the world, pointing indubitably to the ong 
continuance of the use of these hthic tools. 

The finding of a few Implements in the cavc- 
deposils would by no means prove .hat .he in¬ 
habitants of these caves were the makers ol them, 
only that they were of the same age. For tl wa - 
quite likely that there had been two races of different 
degrees of advanecmenl living m the country at the 
same time, and that the lower might ~cnsu,,udy 
acquire either by barter or other means the weapon 
of the higher raett. In the same way the wild tr 
were now accustomed to the use of iron axes, po ay. 
clothes, and other things bought from the Malays, 
whilst the Malaya themselves in turn used articles 

European manufacture. 1 ,, 

The aborigines, again, might well have )t.en 3 1 ‘ 
t0 fashion weapons out of bamboo with knives made o 
the same material (especially when hardened by tiW 
application of fire), mid these would be P**”) 
supplemented by the use of sharp fragments o 
Ian well as of bone]. In this way it would be qui - 
possible to make bamboo-pointed spears, > owpipus, 
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period that must have elapsed since they had been in 
use. That the aborigines used lire was abundantly 
evident, and this, in the hands of other savages, had 
been made into a most effective means oT shaping 
wooden objects. ‘ 

In other words, the rudimentary stage of culture 
through which these tribes have passed, and in some 
cases are still passing, may perhaps lie more accurately 
described as a " wood and bone " age than as an age 
of stone. 

To sum up, we may conclude Lhat the wild tribes 
{Sakai and Semang) were not the manufacturers of the 
stone axes and chisels found In the Peninsula, and the 
case in fact appears to be a close parallel to that of 
the Andaman islanders, of whom Man has recorded 
(p. 161) that " they never, even when iron was scarce, 
made arrow-heads, axes, adzes, or chisels of stone." 

The following list includes, on the other hand, 
the stone implements which certainly are, or are at 
all likely to have been formerly used by the wild 
tribes of Malaya. They are the anvil and hammer 
recorded l>y De Morgan (consisting of an upper and 
a lower stone), 1 the whetstone, 3 chips or flakes used as 
knives, anti cooking-stones.’ To this list, which so 
far agrees with the list of implements used by the 
Andamanese, may be added the stone rasp or file* * 
consisting usually of a piece of sandstone, 1 1 which is 
used especially for filing the teeth among the Pangan 
of Kelantan. 

On the other hand, the wild aborigines of the 
Hills (Orang Bukit) of to-day. who possess no imple- 
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munis of iron, rely almost entirely upon wood or 
bone for the blades of their weapons, as well as for 
alt their implements. 1 * 3 


Km Wr A>uf Spears. 

The most primitive form oi knife, and at the same 
lime the most natural form for the country, still to be 
found among the wild tribes (as also on some cere¬ 
monial occasions among the Malays) consists of a 
sharp sliver of bamboo, which makes a very fair kniie. 

It is possible, and perhaps even probable, that 
Hakes and chips of stone may have been used in 
former times when the knife of Malay civilisation was 
not procurable." mul when the work required could 
not be performed by a knife of bamboo, or bone. 

The Malay “'dagger" or ’* kris " and other kinds 
of Malay weapons are also occasionally used by the 
wild tribes, especially the Jaktin, but wooden and lx>ne 
awls (for boring purposes) are used to this day. 

In its earliest form the spear of the country 
seems to have been some form ol throwing-stick or 
" squailer," the use of which has been recorded 
among the Jakuti by Logan,* whilst at least two 
forms of it ' are certainly still known to the Pen- 
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insular Malays. * 1 The 13 amboo spear is still largely 
used, especially by the wilder aborigines. The metal 
spears, which are of several types (all of them 
Malayan), are used for fishing as well as hunting. 

The fact that no stone spear-head has yet been 
found in the Peninsula is certainly a notable one, and 
may point to the fact that the spear-heads used by the 
men of the Malay stone age were made of bamboo 
or of some other equally perishable material. There 
is little differentiation of metal spear-types as between 
the aborigines, doubtless owing to the fact that all 
have borrowed alike from the Malay. In war, spear¬ 
heads are sometimes lashed to the muzzle-end of a 
blowpipe. 


H atf Acts. 


The hatchets now used by the wild tribes 
throughout the Peninsula are obtained by barter or 
purchase from the Malays, except, perhaps, in a few' 
cases in which some sort of rude substitute is roughly 
forged. Even in the latter case, however, the blades 
are, [ believe, invariably copied front Malay models, 
and there appears to be no record of the use of 
an independent axe-type among either Sakai or 
Semang, even though they may (and certainly do) 
have rmn-Matay names Tor them. 

< )n the other hand, there is, I believe, a good 
(ka! still to be learnt from the nature of the rattan 
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lashings by means of which the adze-head is inadc 
fast to the helve, for l was repeatedly assured by 
Malays living in the Besisi and Blandas country 
(on the Langat) that the difference between the 
lashings of a Malay and a Jaktm adze-head could i* 
detected without the least difficulty by the expert. 


firearms. 

All branches of the wild tribes now generally 
possess some form of firearm, which most usually 
Lakes the shape of an old Tower musket, and ts not 
^infrequently owned, or at least used, in common > 
all the men of the tribe who claim it. 

These guns are obtained by barter at extortionate 

rates from friendly Malays or Chinamen. 

The use of firearms by the Sakai and Semang 
appears, however, to Have been of extremely recent 
date, as it is only since the establishment ot a strong 
government in the Malay Stales that Lhcre has x. 
any sort of peace between them and the Malays. »iu 
before the establishment of this peace the •. a a), 
were not likely to be willing to pul such dangerous 
weapons in the hands of their victims.’ 


The Bm.u 

The use of the bow in the Peninsula is confined 
to those tribes which are (wholly or partly) ot Negrito 
origin- U is indubitably their chief tribal weapon, as 
the blowpipe appears to be that of the Sn ai, anc a* 
the spear is that of certain of the Jakun tribes. 

There art:, it is true, several references m old 
writers to the use of the bow by Sakai .nw ja on. 
but upon examination it will easi ly sttn 1 at L 
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are not of such a character .is to shake the statement 
made in the foregoing sentence. Some of these 
statements, imperially those of M,-Maday, J De la 
Croix,* and perhaps even De Morgan and Maxwell, 
are due 10 the fact that none of these writers were 
able to distinguish between the Sakai and the 
Seniang, and habitually applied die term “Sakai" to 
groups of Negritos. Pleyte, therefore, in his great 
monograph on “the Blowpipe and the Bow." was 
perfectly right in correcting M.-Maelay, who is perhaps 
the most typical example of this class of writer. And 
although Jt must be admitted that when all these 
statements (based on misnomers) have been dis¬ 
counted. there still remain one or two testimonies 
to a knowledge of the how, on unimpeachable authority 
(not on the part of the Sakai, but on that of the 
Jakuil). even these latter yield to investigation. 

Logan, for instance, informs us that the bow and 
arrow were known to the Jakun (whom he calls 
" Benua”); hut he immediately proceeds to qualify 
this statement by adding that though they were 
known they were not used, and I think there can be 
no very great doubt that the tradition was based on a 
rumour of the bows of the far-off Semang/ Again, 


1 Cji. M. - MarJay fa / a A\ A. S. 4 
• v - A, No. 3 * |V if4. 
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another observer (quoted by Pkyte‘) ( wheit 
in Singapore, observed and described in detail some 
methods of arrow-release employed by the Temiang 
tribe (of the Onmg Uut). and states that the bow o 
which he writes was used for shooting small game 
ftshi adding that the same weapon was employed in 

the magic ceremonies of the tribe. 1 

This account, at first sight, seems clear enough, 
but it has to be noted that the giver vk the mfonna- 
lion had come from Sumatra, and that what he wa* 
describing was probably a Sumatran custom, and had 
nothing to do with the customs of the * Orang Lani. 

If correct, it is one of the Interesting instances ol 
Serna, lg influence in the south, of which we sometimes 

** hZtil therefore, be considered a* yet estab- 
lished that the bow is employed as a tribal weapon 
bv any tribes that are either of Sakai or Jakun ex¬ 
traction : and l may add that there is vfiff W* 
ability of its ever being so established. If. however, 
this should ever prove to be the case, it must cert ami i 
be in a mixed Semang-Sakai or Semang-Jakun tribe, in 
which the Negrito influence has remained so strong as 
to resist effectually the incursions of the alien culture. 
A survival of this kind is not Impossible, even in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula, where the Semang 
influence, in small patches, is sometimes particu ar y 
Strong. Hut apart from this remote possibi u>, 
that any idea or discovering the bow in use c, * h " 
Sakai or a lakun weapon may once for all be defm . 
abandoned, and that, if it should ever happen™ he so 
found among either of these two races, it will onl> be 

in the guise of a "borrowed plu me." _ 

1 Bhu.- i. 1«. w.<s It « 
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There is not much more to add with regard to 
the Low. unless it be to note the fact that the bows 
of the Semang very closely resemble one figured by 
Man, who describes it as coming from the southern 
group of the Andamans, 1 The bows from the North 
Andamans appear to Ik of a different character, and 
it is therefore in these South Andamans that it might 
be advisable to look first for evidences of connexion 
between Semang and Andamanese culture* Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, these arc just the islands of which 
least is known, and I am therefore only able to draw 
attention to the subject as one that especially requires 
to be worked up. 


rke Bf&ivpipc, 

The distribution of the bamboo blowpipe or 
blow-gun, as Geiger, following Pleytc, has recently 
shown, is (with the possible exception of the Mentawai 
Islands) inseparably bound up with the use of lpoh 
poison, the region covered being in either ease 
limited, broadly speaking, to the confines of the 
Malayan region, using that word in its widest sense. 

In the Malay Peninsula itself the blowpipe is 
found among all tribes, from Johor, m the extreme 
south, to Singora, in the north, 1 

The blowpipe is to be seen in its highest develop¬ 
ment (as far as the Peninsula is concerned) among the 
Sakai, Beslsi. and Mantra, whilst among the Semaflg 

(and some Jakun) it is found in its lowest and 
roughest form. 

The Sakai and Jakun, on the other hand {as has 
already been shown), do not employ the bow, the use of 


1 Jfc, 2 Mo, pp. i # iflfrtt. 

■ M, Mu!** in / a; J.S. 
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which is confined to the Semang . 1 li »» laCl n0W 
,mite certain that the natural weapon of the Semang 
is the bow. and that they only learni the use or the 
blowpipe from the Sakai, Hence even when they did 
take to it, they adopted it quite perfunctorily, and at 
no time took such trouble over its manufacture or pride 
in its possession as the two other races mentioned. 

In the islands of the Malay Archipelago (in 
Borneo, for instance), the blowpipe consults of a lung 
wooden barrel or tube the interior ol which has to be 
bored out . 8 This method of manufacture is much 
clumsier and more laborious than that by which its 
bamboo fellow of the Peninsula is made, and it 
stands, I think, more or less to reason that it the 
wooden blowpipe of Borneo (or that made by some of 
the savage Malay tribes in the Peninsula) had had to 
be invented before the idea of utilising Bambusa 
Wmyi for the purpose had arisen, the bam 100 
blowpipe as we know it would never have existed. On 
the other hand, the sporadic existence of the wooden 
blowpipe may reasonably be due to the ramy or the 
absence of the particular species or long- jointed 
bamboo {Bambts* Wrayx) * from which the wild tribes 
of the Peninsula manufacture their blowpipes, lor it is 
inconceivable that any intelligent race that had once 
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discovered ihe ready-made blowpipe of bamboo would 
ever again have resorted to the method of boring its 
tube out of wood, or to the perhaps still clumsier 
process of uniting a couple of wooden half-cylinders, 
which when luted together do duty as a tube. 

Speaking generally, it appears on the whole 
most reasonable to suppose that the blowpipe was 
introduced into the Malay Peninsula by the Sakai, 
upon their first advent into that region, that it has 
since been perfected by the same race, and that the 
modern blowpipe of the Malayan tribes in the Penin¬ 
sula (as well as that of the Archipelago) was either 
an inferior imitation of the Sakai weapon, or else that 
the wooden blowpipe was an altogether independent 
invention, which appears at the best most improbable. 

Ihe only point in which the Bornean blowpipe is 
in any way an improvement on that of the Sakai is in 
its possession of a “sight." which the Sakai blow* 
pipes are, I believe, universally without. Yet even a 
rilled blowpipe has been recorded from Perak , f and 
although the statement is unsupported, in all other im¬ 
portant respects—in the labour required for its cons [ruc¬ 
tion, in the important matter of weight, and in finish 
—the Bornean weapon is certainly inferior, not only 
to the Sakai blowpipe, but even to that of the Semang. 

The exact distribution of the various types of 
blowpipe in the Malay Peninsula yuL remains to be 
worked out. Some information on this, point is, how¬ 
ever. already forthcoming. The most highly devel¬ 
oped (and decorated) type of blowpipe is. as has 
already been said, found among the central Sakai 


1 See £* {^utu?fog**, j, J31 *'Undue -bm , ■,.«* p 1, 
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(Seiioi), the Besisi. and the Mantra. To these the 
Rlandas of southern Selangor should. I ihmk. be 
added. In its rarest form, that of the jointless tube, 
this blowpipe is only found within a yet mom 
restricted area, t>. in parts of Perak. 1 and (according 
to one writer) in the Nenggiri* district of KcImub- 
Outside the geographical area covered by these tribes 
we find, as a rule, rougher and less-finished specimens 
of this weapon. The Semang of the north, for in¬ 
stance, and. as far as l am aware, the Semang alone, 
make use of a roughly made blowpipe which bears 
very litile decoration, but which not unfrequently has 
a mouthpiece of native gtltta or resin. 

The most interesting type, the wooden Split-tubed 
blowpipe, which is identical with one used in Teru, is 
said to be ’ only used south of the Pahang river m the 
state of that name."* Yet the specimen now m the 
British Museum came from Kuan tan, which is a got*- 
way north of the Pahang river. Vaughan -Stevens is, 
however, probably right in stating that the tree from 
which this wooden blowpipe is made ( C oiophyUnm , sp.. 
called in Malay *■ Fenaga ") is used because it is P r00i 
against warping, but that it is only oflocal distribution. 


Quiver and Darit. 

What is true of the blowpipe in general, is true 
of the quiver and the darts. Thus the qulvqr of jhe 
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Borneo natives presents several marked points of con* 
trast with the quiver used by the Sakai. The device 
of having 1 a separate reed for each dart has not been 
adopted by the Borneans, who have, however, invented 
the long wooden “ book ” or “ prong " which is attached 
to the quiver, and <s inserted through the hunter's 
belt to keep the quiver in position. This appears all 
the more natural, since it is more likely to have been 
invented by a race wearing better and stronger loin* 
cloths than those of the Sakai, who may perhaps once 
have gone naked, and who still fasten their quivers 
about their waists with a cord. 11 

As regards the dart. Professor Tylor was, 1 think, 
the first to point nut as a general distinction that the 
blowpipe darts of south-east Asia do not have the 
butt made of cotton, whereas this is commonly the 
case with the dart of the South American Indians.’ 

Iron dart-points are never employed by Sakai or 
Semang, though they are used by Borneo natives, the 
point being always (among the former) of one piece 
with the shaft. The Semang dart is of much coarser 
and clumsier construction than that of the Sakai, and 
that of the Bornean is clumsier still, the shaft of the 
dart being driven right through the butt, so that it 
often slides up and down, a piece of bail workmanship 
not found among the Semang or the Sakai. 
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Use of Clay Peliels, 

Captain P. 1. Begbie. an old and painstaking and 
(for his time) fairly accurate authority un 
Peninsula, records the shoot, ng of day pdtets(M wdl 

as darts) front the blowpipe by the Jakon a' 

in ?8t1- This statement is confirmed by 
Wrav. who informs me that these pellets are often 
employed by bird-collectors at Malacca. "b' rc > 
have been used from rime immemorial- M r, Vi ray 
himself had a Malacca bird-collector (an Eurasian 
Malay) who used these pellets for collecting purj»scs 
in Perak. Mr. Douglas, of Sarawak, also ^“ 
that boys in Borneo commonly use small c ay p 
for shooting small birds, and that these pellets are 

shot out of a small blowpipe. 


Use of tfo Blowpipe' 

In loading, the blowpipe h held vertically in one 
hand and the pointed end of the dart insert^ 1 
the other into the orifice in the centre of the mouth' 
pieces* The latter is always fitted to the root-end 
of the bamboo, Into the tube of the blowpipe, and 
behind the butt-end of the dart, is almost invariably 
inserted a small wud for the prevention of - windage. 
This wad is made from the floccideat down 1 a 
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collects aboul the leaf-bases of certain palms, especially 
the ** tukas ” {Carynta Grijfitkii or C. mi (is), or certain 
kinds of rattan {Calamus gemim/l ris), and results 
from the destruction of the softer tissues.* 

In shooting, the entire mouthpiece is, as a rule, 
taken into the mouth, the fingers being commonly 
crossed beneath the tube (near the mouthpiece). 
Sometimes, however, the edges of the mouthpiece 
alone are inserted between the teeth and the lips. 
As the dart leaves the tube, there is a sharp hollow 
"ping " like that of a pop-gun,- 


Range of Dart. 

I he effective range of the blowpipe darts used 
hy the best " shots ” of these tribes may be put at from 
50 to 60 yards as ait outside limit, but in practice a 
range of 100 feet is seldom exceeded.’ 
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The Use of Ipok, 

The question whether the use of Ipob is of 
Malay origin must (says Geiger, p. 38} in all prob¬ 
ability be answered in the negative. It is clear. 

however, that he is here using the word Malay m its 
narrowest sense, as he subsequently points out (pp. 
4 o ( 41) that the eastern boundary-line between those 
who use the blowpipe (end Ipoh) end Ihos. who do 
not does correspond to the boundary-line between the 
Malay and the Polynesian languages (p. 41 )■ In this 
latter case he is clearly using the wor a ay in 'ts 
wider sense, as applied to what may be called 
••Greater Malaya” (including the countries inhabited 
by the ■• savage Malays” of Wallace). Moreover, he 
then proceeds to quote Brnndes remark, t ^ ^ 

natives who use the blowpipe form one Limt > 0 


The true conclusion, after all, appears to be that 
the use of ipoh may be of Malay origin, but only in X 
Wider sense of the word; and in the same way, it is just 
conceivable that the blowpipe may be (in its wooden 
form at least) of "Greater Malayan" origin. On the 
other hand, the wooden blowpipe is so different a 
weapon from the blowpipe of bamboo that a win 
perhaps be maintained that the two forms maj ave 
arisen independently, liven, however, if this was t ie 
case, the bamboo weapon must certainly have bn*. 

invented in some country like the Malay Peninsula or 
Sumatra, where Bambma Wrayi ox long™* ts iS _ ° 

,0 be indigenous; and further, as has U*J ****** 
already, it is inconceivable that any mte g 
should descend to using the M 
when it had once known and used the mf ) 
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superior blowpipe of bamboo. The only other possible 
alternative seems u> lx: to accept the wooden blowpipe 
as the original form, and to suppose that the race 
which invented it Tailed to improve ujjon it. the 
invention of the (improved) bamboo form being 
conceded to a race infinitely behind the Malayan 
race in the matter of culture. To speak frankly, this 
last alternative does not appear credible, and unless 
on the whole we prefer to concede the possibility of 
the invention of at least two independent blowpipe 
types In the Malayan region, we are forced back upon 
the first of these two alternatives, viz.: the supposition 
that the bamboo blowpipe was introduced by the 
Sakai, who subsequently perfected it, and that it was 
Lhen more or less roughly copied by the aboriginal 
tribes of Malayan origin in districts where B. IVrayi 
was wanting. 

1 have spoken mainly of the blowpipe itself, 
rather than or the poison that was used with its darts, 
partly because 1 think that Geiger has shown that for 
all practical purposes the introduction of the one 
meant the introduction of the other, and partly because 
it is easier to get. at the facts about the blowpipe than 
it is to get at those about " Ipoh/' But I will now 
proceed to a discussion of the poison itself. 

In remarking that the various kinds of Ipoh poison 
are. as a rule (though not exclusively), rather used for 
hunting than for warlike purposes, Geiger explains 
that both Ipoh andar and d err Id, taken internally, are 
practically harmless, whereas Ipoh tieute. on account 
of the strychnine contained in tt, " might be dan¬ 
gerous." Hence the latter poison is usually em¬ 
ployed for the destruction of beasts of prey such as 
the tiger (Newbold and Mai bee and Bourgeois). 
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though it certainly is used for apes. And this is 
probably, as Geiger suggests, the reason why the 
pan struck by a poisoned arrow is usually excised 
before the game so killed is cooked and eaten—a 
practice which is doubtless of far more importance in 
the case of some of these poisons (eg. ileiitc) than it 

is in the case of the others. 

The arrow and dart poison called " Ipoh by the 
Malays has obtained its native name from the fact that 
the two chief substances which (either separately or 
in combination) form its basis are derived from plants 
distinguished, the one as the Ipoh tree {Anitarts)_ and 
the other as the Ipoh creeper {Strychm). Lkmi 
tUiptha or J< tuba," on the other hand, is but rare y 
used, so that the poison-mixture almost invariably 
contains one or other of the Ipoh s as its main 
ingredient. The action of these two chief poisons is 
very different, and the choice of one or the other is. 
as has already been pointed out, dictated by t e 
circumstances of supply. Incomparably the m ° hl 
famous of these two ingredients is, however, the sap 
of the Ipoh or Upas tree, which owes its notoriety 
to the inventions or exaggerations with which boerse 
once "amused the credulity of Europe,' 

The deadly exhalations attributed to the ipoh tree 
(An/iafis) certainly have, as has long been proved, no 
foundation whatever in fact, at all events so far as t e 
tree itself is concerned. 

But it seems, on the other hand, we jwort 
pointing out that the sap of the 1 R&JgM tr< * 
certainly produces at the least contact las is w<- 
known locally) an extraordinary inflammation of ik 
skin. When I was residing at Klang Id SM 
there was a fine RSngas tree growing at the back ol 
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my house, and one day, not dreaming of the con¬ 
sequences. I ordered my Boyanese sot's to dimb the 
tree and lop off a few small branches which obscured 
the view. This he did, not knowing the tree, the 
result being that both his fiice and his hands quickly 
became in I lamed and swollen beyond all recognition, 
and I was obliged to send him 10 hospital for treat¬ 
ment. T his fact about the Ren gas tree sap is well 
known in Malaya, and taking it tit conjunction with the 
litct that RCngas sap o! ten forms one of the ingredients 
of lpoh poison, 1 cannot help thinking that here we 
We a quite possible source of the Upas-tree table.' 


IngrtMetUs of tkt Prison. 


The proper proportions of the ingredients used in 
making the dart-poison of the wild tribes have doubt¬ 
less been ascertained by centuries of trial, and arc 
now in many cases handed down from father to son. 
Although, however, the basis of the poison may be 
the same among all the members of a given tribe, the 
exact proportions, and even the exact ingredients, 
forming the " blend " vary to a very great extent with 
the individual and (of course) with the locality and the 
season, and hence any conclusions reached must be 
necessarily general ones. 1 


1 Furanartuaf legend qf the UpaMrcr 
ty-fur. see the ftauii tn-irlioo in raL fil, 
s According so SI. - MtrJ&y (he 
ebjef ingitiibiti uf ibii mi 

ihe juke nf the wdMhawiL 1,'| a* Err? 
<il the Juuqqie, ilvr jt&vm U.snuri*. 
WJlh tbiis j q ice a great iiuiuy id lira uoJ> 
fcfUiGB* Mere ntkied t iht r timber and 
nalure qf which i!cpcnd«J purity 4 mi 
rhamE, and jmity m the Mritiu:* u i 
Ibt |irrjliff - r, “Flie p ih*iu Isag* «.f 

^itA.’ir_uL fcitubi *Il, tkrjs r lEkt Juice* nf 

a nil mljcr of rim and fraii^ tven 
anrfliit, which ihe « Ufmr N tburigie*. 


^ tfi cichAE^c from tfw *i’P# 

ifibed up ii^ ft her. [| thtu chid* tfi 
(SirtW itint the tLaj r - psiiv ■ is unty k J 
^■^r?r IrfbCp Ua of rvery id 

Czech tnba> Wife biAtla ttjr uf ■! i.tl-1 rjsa 

nrarednjji, awl thdf it> cciiHqirititf nf 

Ihii Ihf effect* fcrtif Trfj tari'AM. The 
*t\<a r*n man ma&. certainly imf dcmdty 
nm\ ifTf tn}iid ; ihfrrujigbty If us.! worthy 
in differml puu uf ihe 
’.'.tFiL ifl|pj htni Hjue they h 1 . -.v fr-.m 
obvejTal Enq that a mao *Jwj luul 
betn wtoim&d by || wu lifK ahIne emi 
tv liftiih hu « titih ri Ibciclrdicwhagh 
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Even Vangban-Stevens, who talks of the -real arrow 
poison ” as if it were a certain definite composition 
iinstead of a set of compositions), states that indi¬ 
viduals of the same tribe disagree as to the proper 
composition of the poison, and that it a man dreams o 
killing a beast even with some perfectly harmless 
substance, he will in future add this to the ingredients 
which make up his own particular 11 blend of the 
poison in question.' 

Miscellaneous Ingredients. 

The employment of pepper, tobacco, capsicum, 
onion, and other comparatively harmless mgred.eim 
may be due {vide Geiger, p* 18} to the fact of their 
pungent qualities being regarded as likely to prtx uce 
inflammation. According to Van Hassell, on 
other hand, they are added to give the poison the 
desired consistency, but this does not seem vet 7 
probable. Scorpions' stings and snakes’ Langs, etc., 
are also added to the mixture, as well as Pangiuvi 
eduk. Reinw., which contains prussic acid. I n this last 
case, however, as well as in that of some of the other 
ingredients just mentioned, Geiger points oin that u 
poisonous principle is almost certainty evaporated by 
lulling, and it may well lie that some of the substances 
aforesaid arc employed rather for magical than for 
pharmacological reasons. 

Use of Mineral Poisons, 

Geiger further informs us(p. i8)thac no single poison 
(of all those that he investiga ted) showed th e shg test 

« 7t 

tndmi w-iiblS* «*» ~ ^ *" “*£ N.r?, pT*i b »'43- 

as sssss. r jlxk '■ ftt" - ii ■ '«• 
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chemical trace of either arsenic or antimony in its 
composition. Hence lie elects to consider them as 
pure plant poisons. On the other hand, the weight of 
native testimony (of ail kinds) as to the addition of 
arsenic to these poisons is so universal and over* 
whelming, that 1 am inclined to think we. have not yet 
quite got to the bottom of the matter, (hough in the 
view of Mr, L. Wray it is the use of arsenic by the 
Malays, in the cleaning of their htis (and other) 
blades, that has given rise to these reports. “As a 
dart-poison (Mr. \Yray writes me), “arsenic would 
be useless, anil it is not found in the Peninsula in a 
state in which even the Malays could extract it from 
its ores. It is sold in the bazaars, however, and may 
be used for special purposes; f.y. in shooting tigers. 

Durability „ 

As rcguids the durability of Ipoh poison. Geiger 
is doubtless right sn ascribing the conflicting reports 
which characterise it in that respect to the variability 
of the ingredients composing the poison. 1 There is 
almost certainly a great difference in durability 
lietwcea the poison obtained from the Upas creeper 
and that of the Upas tree. 


Effect of the Poison. 

Small birds or mammals when &Lruck by a dart 
coated at the point with poison of an average 
strength are killed almost instantaneously, but hjggcr 
ones take, as a rule, some minutes to die. In the 
case of the largest and strongest monkeys the effect 
of the same (average) poison may tak e a quarter of 
Ijeipj. (■. Hie rh'zrnn ii lh^ BOQjJe of 161* Ixiok. ii ldil» IreHed 

upecioT the f|ue.iLioo + whk'b ti beyond by Gd^ 4 > | i f/ 1 7 
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an hour or perhaps rather longer. In all cases «*»■ 
lime which dapses before the animal dies depends 
naturally upon the strength of the potson wh.ch has 

^n^'woms of D= Morgan. '.a ^cr ^) 

animal," struck by one of these ***g%*£*^ 
for several minutes nothing but t re p. votn ittng 

This is follower! by muscular spasms „ 

anti death foUows in a few (more) mmntcs .f a s,™„g 
preparation of the poison has been ^ 
ever, the poison is no longer fresh (or in an) .) 
weak v [ht : aC ony lasts for several hours, m the course 

rwhli tte wound inllamcs and attires a h.utsh 

S Vaughan-Stevens says that apes and 
struck run a little further through the branch ° 
then fall down in about twenty — 

11 noh) is added to the poison. Old me < . 

tribes) say that Ipoh makes the poison sp^ 
rapidly through the blood, Ipoh acts mst . 

m when hard and dry ; without it the poison works 

much more slowly," 

Antidotes. ...... 

The antidotes mentioned by Geiger (p. » 
consist of certain plant-roots/ the leaf-stalks cd a mo 
called ■■ pule," 1 the chewed root o! If ‘™ L j 
L.: as well ns that of Opkioxyhm urfmli mm h __ 
ZJ-—.. :-r - _ 7 3 S »*• , hut 


1 Cp-i A. o CampMI <P- 
.. y nt *. hrg< bird (na & hfflfli 
1 .jlV) ik a mihfilcy it lafcn a 

nttAtl «r JH hftttf &it thr IHHlAn IO 
i,rtV, which nmr. iht uiLnrnl 

talLi Hi tlw pr^d ; «ilh «Sv*Sl Ufd* 
(„ itLC poiiflfi il ihmnt t«i. 

I Qc McrtgjftTi (vfL ^17 • -f- 

(L rP 2t) ^ ^ ^ fr WB * Bed 
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Indira Iforsjicldi , Lesch. \Papilit>nace^) t as well as 
certain indescribable emetics such as that referred to 
by briar Otlorieus* 1 

To these may bo added the plant called “ crab'i,- 
fat </■ Ifimak kfcpiting “)* mentioned by Newbold, and 
common salt, which is also (according to Do Morgan) 
occasionally referred to as an antidote. According to 
the Malays, a particular kind of black maize if applied 
to the wound will act as a remedy. Some such 
substance may possibly lx; of use as an absorbent 
where a very mild preparation of jioison is used, but as 
a rule the aborigines declare that the only remedy is to 
cut out the part affected immediately, whenever the 
strongest preparation of the poison (for which there 
is no known antidote) is used. i’his, however, is 
seldom possible, because even at a distance of from 
20 to 3,0 yards the aboriginal can drive his dart into 
the flesh up to the butt.* 

I.— Se«a;;u. 

Stone 1 mpknunis—Knives and MaUkeH. 

The attempt of Vaughan-Stevens to identify 
certain stone implements, of which he obtained models, 
wbh tools of Hast Scmang or Patigan workmanship, 
can hardly bu sustained, for the reasons already set 
torth. and it may. J think, be taken as a certainty that 
no branch ol the Negrito race in the Malay Peninsula 
has ever arrived at a sufficiently advanced stage of 
civilisation to enable them to produce the highly 
tm[shed neolithic implements that are so common in 
the Peninsula. On the other band, it is exceedingly 
probable that the Seman g, like their Andamanese 

1 ®*rW Eii. p, JJ, 1 NrwbaW, il. ZoZ 

1 Vaughan- Sic tfetu, Ei_ j afL 
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cousins, formerly employed both chips and Hakes of 
stone for various cutting purposes, as well as the 
simple two-stone apparatus which with the Anda¬ 
manese takes the place of hammer and anvil. 

Slivers of bamboo, again, were and still are un¬ 
doubtedly used by the Semang as knife-blades 1 and 
spear-heads, whilst long needles and other boring 
instruments are made of bone or wood. 

For filing the teeth (Malay fashion) the Pangan 
employ a piece of sat id stone. 

The iron knives (*' pisau "). choppers {" parang " 
or “ gdok *'), and hatchets (“b'liong"), ordinarily 
employed by the Sematig, are undoubtedly all of 
Malay origin, and are usually made by Malays, or by 
Chinamen following the ordinary Malay patterns, 
and have nothing particularly distinctive about them, 
which probably accounts for their being omitted from 
the accounts given by the usual authorities. [ have 
ventured to draw attention to them, however, because 
even in cases where the blade may lie actually of 
Malay manufacture, yet both the helve (or shaft) and 
its rattan lashings may be, and no doubt often are, 
distinctive of the race, and as such would repay any 
attention that might he given them. Indeed, I have 
often been informed by Malays that the axe-fastenings 
of the aborigines could be easily distinguished from 
those employed by the Malays in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. 

The Malay dagger, or “ kris/' and the " Tower 
musket" have both found their way to some extent 
into the hands of the Setnang, by whom they— 
especially the latter—are greatly prized. 

I Mr. G- C Beinmy ho. . . . i (if Uln t’dwng: •V- P 

tone-trad'd knife, fmin lbc« fiiiph " Wde, ». J. 
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The Spear. 

Kedah Scmang.— Hardly any writer, except !><-* * 
Morgan, mentions the use of the spear by the Negritos 
(Semang), though many talk of their bows and blow* 
pipes. It is, however, interesting to find that the 
Semang of Kedah have a word of their own for the 
spear, and that their name Tor it 1 is totally different 
both from the word used by the Sakai ? and that used 
by the Jakun and Malays. 11 

A spear which was collected among the Semang 
tribes of Upper Perak (Gunoug Sapi) by Grubauer, 
and which is now in the Ethnographical Museum at 
Cambridge, measured 5ji »«■ { i 307mm., overall length) 
by about 1 in. (25 uim.) in diameter at the thickest part. 

Its shaft was made of some tough and heavy 
wood, and had received a certain amount of polishing. 
The upper end of the shaft tapered to a point, which 
Its owner had evidently been in the habit of planting 
in the ground. I is blade, which was of iron, measured 
6^ inches (153 mm.) from point to shoulder. and a 
little less than an inch { ca. 20 mm.) in width. 

T/w Boiv. 

Kedah Semanij. — The Semang living at Siong were 
evidently quite familiar with the bow, as they described 
it to me minutely in every detail, but they told me 
that they had now given up using it. it is quite 
possible, on the other hand, that they wen* concealing 
their bows, as they are known not uafrequcntly o do. 
The bow (" loydd ”) that they once used {and of -vhich 

^ M Ad. w For Uc Mor^uiVtCrouM -itippi it itie vn ; w th+i Ihc bnUl Jeuinl 
rp. ii. 6l(S, the si«r of lh* ij>c-i¥ fro&i the 

* "Tarak'* (^ertol dtaJeclJ; MiU;v:iii triij**, 

Sufth n (Tembdi dialed) t hoih of which * ■* Lirmbtc^ " ui >*bdhw * - COCI- 

arc of MrlcijriJi origin, *ad ihm Attlrtl with MtL " liurnKta- 
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they made me a model) was, they said, roughly speaking, 

" a fathom and a half" in height (probably e.i m. to 
M m .j. am | was made of a kind of wood called, in 
the Semang dialect, '* tdmaldh." The string was of 
twisted jungle-fibre and the arrows (“wong loydd”) 
were of bamboo with barl»ed iron heads, 

1 was further informed that the string was made from 
care fully t wisted s t ran d s of tree-bark, greased and waxed. * 1 
and the arrow-shafts from an internode oi bamboo. 

The same informants told me that the shafts of the 
arrows are often decorated with incised patterns, and 
have barbed-iron points which fit into a socket at the 
end of the shaft. This part of the shaft is hound 
round with a thin sliver of rattan, and the point is so 
fitted into it that any wounded animal that tries to 
rid itself of the arrow (by rubbing itself against the 
brushwood) may succeed in breaking off the shaft, hut 
will leave the point sticking in the' wound, A wound 
from thin point, moreover (which is crusted with 
several coatings of Upas poison), soon kills its victim. 
The arrow is usually winged with feathers of the 
horn bill, and the point is rudely forged by pounding 
a red-hot piece of iron, between two targe stones. 

Perak Semang. -The Semang (of Perak) have a 
very powerful bow and iron-barbed arrows, with which 
they kill the largest game. 2 It is usually about 7 ft, 
(2,1 m.) in length, and Lhc iron heads of the arrows, 
which are given a high finish, art: of good workman¬ 
ship, and poisoned," Mr. L. Wray writes me that 
the arrow-heads (of the Perak Semang) ar e made of 


* Ps 24 *, confirm thi* (// 7 /. tin 
tilf^ nidi I hit liuew* of wild lUittiiJi 
(deer or bull) iRlIlO u*rd for she ™d. 

1 piwtlfr Jih 22 & Arcordm^ to 
Dr ■>! ■■ ik r P*tKW : 11 ji& rr = bro¬ 

mine ; * l |ol N »iO««*pDfalt pieS M 


^-fdlhcn « ,, «u» pa ; "fi*"- 
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* melr^ SO length, with * tai'imimt oi 
O.JO re, The mow u 90 cm, th 
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hard wood, of thin sheet-iron cm from meat-tins, etc. 
(mourned m wood), and also of forged iron, and that 
he has sent specimens of all these hinds to the 
British Museum from Selaina and Upper Perak. 

Mr. Wray further states that, besides the blowpipe* 
darts, the Semaug used bows with poisoned arrows. 
These arrows had detachable fore-shafts, with either 
barbed-iron or hard wooden heads. The heads are 
about 2 in, in length by £ in. in breadth (50 mm. by 
Tfj mm.), and are thickly coated, except near the point, 
with poison. Mr. Wray had not seen the effect of 
one of these arrows on an animal, but the Semang 
amongst whom he lived for about three mouths on one 
occasion said that they were able to kill pig. satnbhur 
deer, wild oxen, and even rhinoceros with them, and 
as he saw bones of these animals at their camps, there 
appeared to be no reason to doubt the truth of the 
Statement. It was asserted that a deer would drop 
in from 30 to 40 yards (27 m. to 36 m.) after being 
struck by an arrow, the rapidity of the action of the 
poison depending on the vascularity of the portion 
of the body pierced by the arrow, 1 

But the best idea of the Semang bow can be 
formed from the description of two specimens which 
were collected in Perak by Grubauer on his recent 
expedition to the Malay Peninsula, and which were 
purchased from him by me on behalf of the Cam¬ 
bridge University Museum. 

The first of these two bows, the stock of which 
was made of a light-coloured but tough kind of wood 
measured 77 in, (over-all tength) by r in, (1957 mm. 
y 25 mm.) in thickness at the handle, and the 
shoulders, which took the knots at each extremity of 

’ / A *■ ” L PP. *77. -ITS. Cp. Viftmmt, «, blS. 
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the bow-cord, were 3 in. (76 mm.) from * ht; of ^ 
stock at the lower end. and j 4 in. (38 mm.) from the tip 
at the other. The length of the cord, which was made 
of stout twisted jungle-fibre (probably manufactured 
from the bark of the artocarpus or " t rap " tree), was 

about 68 in. (1907 from 10 knot * 

The seecntJ bow was maik of a diHerein kind ol 

woch.1. which was of a dark brown colour, and polished. 
Us over-all length was 71 in- (19 S 3 mm )* and it was 
rather thicker at the handle (it in* = 38 mm.); the 
distance from the extreme upper tip to the shoulder 
taking the upper knot of the bow-cord was i j m* 
(38 mm.); the corresponding measurement at the 
lower extremity being 2 in. (5 cm.), and the length oi 
the cord itself, from knot to knot. 63 in. (1 60 cm.). 

Together with the bows just described were a 
couple of quivers containing poisoned arrows. Each 
of these quivers was made from a bamboo internode, 
the lower knot of which formed the bottom of the 
quiver, but neither had any sort of cover or lid, the 
projecting butt-ends of the arrows preventing it. 

The body of the first quiver was made from a 
particular kind or bamboo which appeared to me to 
resemble the kind called “buluh kasap." It bore no 
decoration of any description, and its diameter was 
■ 4 in. (38 mm.), its length being io£ in. (484 mm.). 
In this latter measurement, however, is not included 
a projecting spike which served as a loot when 
planted in the ground, and which, in the present case, 
measured 5 in. (126 mm.) in addition; so that its 

over-all length was 24^ in. (6u mm,). 

Us contents were a couple of arrows and one long 

hornbiU feather measuring 14A in. (344 mTT1 ) jn 

The length of the first arrow (over-all) was 40 in, 

VOL. t T 
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{ ioi cm.), and its diameter two-fifths of an inch (i cm.). 
I he shaft was oi bamboo, ami the arrow was made on 
the harpoon principle; that is to say. its head was fitted 
into a short wooden socket-piece with a sharp upper 
end which fitted into the hollow at the lower extremity 
of the shaft or "stele/' so that the head could be 
drawn out without difficulty when required. The 
head itself was oj iron, and was thickly coated with a 
dark brown (almost black) incrustation of Upas poison. 
It had only a single barb, which before it was caked 
over with the crust of poison must have been about 
an inch tn length, and had been fitted into the socket- 
piece by a whipping of some strong but fine jungle- 
tibre (probably the strong thread-like fibres of the 
*' langkap" palm, or some allied material). The 
entire length of the head (including the socket-piece) 
was u in. (zS cm,), and the latter was nicked all 
round at the point where it joined the shaft. 1 

At the Initt-end of the shaft was the rounded nock, 
about a lilth oe an inch (5 mm.) deep, and just below 
this nock Was the outermost of the two fastenings of 
the feathers, the precise object of which latter is not 
very dear. The feathers used are those of the horn- 
bill, and only two are used at a time. The quill 
having been split, the feather is divided, half being 
attached to one side of the shah and half to the other, 
by means of two lashings, one close to the nock (as 
described) and the other al>out a quarter of the way 
down the shaft, the exact length of the feathering being 
in. (-O4 rum,). Ilut I In: extraordinary part about 
the feathering of these arrows is that the web of each 


1 Kjt 4 SqiwEg quiver, /.'/£ iL 
£f£. 
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feith’T is dipped right up to the quill, so that it can 
have only the very slightest effect upon the Bight of the 
arrow. Moreover, the two webs are affixed (all that 
is left of them) at a convergent angle, and the question 
which at once suggests itself. in view ol this peculiar 
method of fastening them, is whether the Semang 
really understand the principle of feathering, and 
whether they do not rather employ it either as the 
mutilated survival of more intelligent methods, or 
perhaps make use of it for solely magical reasons. 
At all events, the probability that they do not 
understand the principle is borne out by the in 
dependent observations of Vaughan-Stevens, in con¬ 
tinuation of the passage quoted below; and the 
(apparently inevitable) conclusion that in the Semang 
we have a race of archers who employ feathering, but 
do not understand its elementary principles, is a 
sufficiently remarkable fact, and one which may 
perhaps be taken as showing the extreme simplicity 
of the civilisation that we find among them. 1 
should add that the only part of this arrow which is 
decorated is the part covered by the feathering, which 
has a large numlwr of incised rings evit round it. 

The second arrow (of the first quiver) was iike to 
the first, from which U only differed slightly in 
respect of its measurements. Its shaft, for instance, 
was 37J in, (897 mm.) T over-all length, and two- 
fifths of an inch (1 cm.) in diameter. The length of the 
feathering, including the lashings, was 8/ 0 in, (210 
mm.), and the web was clipped ofi as above de¬ 
scribed. The iron head, which was single-barbed, like 
that of the first arrow, was, however, a trifle shorter. 

The second quiver,—which is decorated with a 
number of concentric rings and a bold geometrical 
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design consisting of two rows of triangles, with con¬ 
verging points (called “puchok raxing " or the “ hair- 
boo-shoot' pattern), and below this with a pattern 
consisting ol a number of the concentric and conterminal 
curves, known to the Sumaiig as the «hawk's-eye 
pattern (“mata lang ’), — measured 24$ in. (6u 
mm.) over-alt, the projecting spike or foot being 
in. O04 mm.), and 11 in. (35 mm.) in diameter. 

There were no loose feathers inside it, but four 
arrows, whose over-all lengths were 32} in, (814 
mm.). 344 in. (864 mm.), 33^ in. (S 34 mm,), an d, 

ill. respectively, with a length of feathering varying 
trom 7 to 7^ in. (177 mm. to 200 mm,). In diameter 
they^ were a fraction less than the arrows contained tri 
the first quiver, but the only important respect in which 
they differed consisted in the treatment of the head. 

Two of these arrows were of the same type 
(roughly speaking) as those in the first quiver; U 
their iron [mints were spliced into a short wooden 
socket-piece, which latter in its turn was inserted into 
the hollow end of the bamboo shaft. Between these 
two the. only noticeable difference lay in the manner 
Iti which the juncture had been effected between the 
wooden socket-piece and the iron point; in the first 
case the spike of the iron [mint had been driven into 
the socket-piece (which latter had been bored out on 
purpose to take it), the two parts of the head being 
fmtmd very firmly together at the [mint of junction with 
a lashing of split rattan coated with resin ■ in the second 
case the juncture was effected by siting the spike of 
the iron arrow-head between mo short prong-like 
projections (of the socket-piece), somewhat on the 
“rat s-tail" principle, and binding the two pans 
round as before. 
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Both these two arrows are single-barbed, ami are 
decorated, Hite those contained in the first quiver, 
with a number of incised rings between the two 
extremities of the feathered portion of the shaft. 

The remaining two arrows of the second quiver, 
which have not yet been described, are much more 
roughly made, ami make no pretension to any skill 
of workmanship. In both ol them the iron spike of 
the arrow-head is inserted into the hollow at the 
bottom of the shaft direct, and they are entirely un¬ 
provided with the wooden socket - piece or holder 
present in all the other specimens. Also, they are 
quite unde totaled. 

I think there can be no doubt that these last two 
arrows have been hurriedly made, for use, perhaps, 
in an emergency, and that they are less typical ol the 
arrow's ordinarily used by the Sernang than those 
which have received the greater care and finish. 

According to Vaughan - Stevens, the feathers ol 
the rhinoceros bird ( ,h tekub ") are used as a charm to 
make the arrow fatal when it ik employed against the 
tiger, and only tiger-arrows are so equipped. 1 

Vaughan-Stove ns further remarks that this feather¬ 
ing is not adopted to make 11 the arrow fly straight as 
in Europe," or at least that the Scmang does not 
understand the principle involved in it. 1 he 
feather is stuck in the middle of the shaft, and its 
vane may point either forwards or backwards, and 
it does not matter how it happens to be fastened 
on/' When Vaughan-Stevens pointed out that the 
arrow, when released (if the vane pointed forwards), 
would offer resistance to the wind and flutter sharply 
towards the left, the Scmang replied that if the 


1 VailgW-SfcVfSU, HL 135 - 
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" wing" of the feather pointed backwards, it would 
Be " compressed " (?) when in actual use, V aughan - 
Stevens further remarks, somewhat naively, that, " at 
all events, as a tiger is always attacked at a distance 
of a few yards only, an exact aim is of little con- 
r equsttce " ! 1 

The feathers are of five types, which are con¬ 
sidered to be of varying values. In one the full 
breadth of the wing is cut down whenever it is 
required for use. The least valuable kind is only 
used if the better sorts are rare or unobtainable. In 
one sort the feather is split with a chopper (" parang"). 
an operation which requires the greatest care anti 
precision.* 

In order to make the feathers more effective, the 
Put to is said in ancient titties to have pronounced a 
charm over them, but nobody now knows this charm, 
for the PuttOS are long ago dead and gone. 1 

The illustrations which accompany the foregoing 
account represent the following objects: — -(a) quiver as 
used by the Semang, not for hunting but on his 
travels through the jungle. It docs not contain more 
than ten arrows, which are, however, of different 
sorts, two being tiger-arrows i quiver with magic 
rings ; (r) obsolete tiger-arrow, headed with bamboo ; 
(</) and (y) other types of arrows. 4 

The decorated bamboo quiver, which holds only 
three or four arrows, terminates in a point which 
enables it to be planted in the ground, and is either 
simply carried in the hand, or passed through the 
back of the wearer s belt. 


1 in. tje 
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Preparation <J f t/v Poison. 

Perak Semang, —The methods employed in pre¬ 
paring the arrow -poison of the Perak Semang are 
identical with those used for the manufacture of poison 
Tor their blowpipe-darts. 

De Morgan states that a coating o! i>mson is 
applied directly to the arrow-head, which is dried over 
the lire like the wooden spatula, when it is covered 
with the dan-poison. A considerable number ol 
coalings {or poison) are applied, so that the arrow¬ 
head gets thickly encrusted with ii. 

The same writer's account of the effects of the 
poison, which of course vary considerably with us 
Strength and that of the victim, has already been 
given, and so need not here be repeated. 

The ordinary range at which the Semang bow is 

used is from 30 to 40 paces (?3 m - to 3 P m *)“ no 
greater than that of the blowpipe. The actual 
distance, however, to which the arrows will carry is 
something much greater; De Morgan, in fact, places 
it at about 150 metres. * 1 

This same authority states, and here he is ro 
complete accordance with what 1 have heard from 
the Negritos myself, that these arrows ate employe 
by the Semang for attacking all kinds of animals, not 
only monkeys and birds, but big and dangerous g.unc 
such as the elephant, rhinoceros, and the tiger. And 
although Vaughan - Stevens alleges that they are 
employed for tigers only. Lhe statement of Do Morgan 
is undoubtedly, 1 think, the right one.' 

Patanl Semang.—Of the bow used by the Eastern 


1 Dc vli- 417. 
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Semang, or Pangan, we know little more than what 
is contained in the account given by Dc la Croix* 
The Soman# of Patani employ instead of the blow¬ 
pipe an immense bow of about 6 to 7 ft, (1.8 m. to 
2.1 m.) in length, which is made either of bamboo or 
of iron wood, the bow-string being a cord of twisted 
rattan. 1 The arrow, which is 0,70 m. in length, is 
made of bamboo, and carries at the butt-end a couple 
of feathers, dipped and fitted to it longitudinally, and 
at the point an iron blade sharpened and furnished 
either with one or with two barbs/ 

These arrows, like the darts of the blowpipe, are 
always poisoned with “ Tpoh," s 


The El&wpipc and Darts. 

Kedah Semang, - In addition to their national 
weapon, the bow, the Negritos also very frequently 
make use of the bamboo blowpipe, which they have 
undoubtedly borrowed from some of their wild neigh¬ 
bours, either Sakai or jakun. 

The blowpipe has received but little elaboration 
among the Serna ng. It consists of a long and delicate 
tuner tube (which is the actual blowpipe), protected 
by an outer tube or casing, which serves the double 
purpose of preserving the fragile inner tube from 
damage and of keeping it from warping as the sap 
f Iritis out of it. 4 
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The inner pipe or blow-Lubc naturally requires to 
be absolutely free from any roughness or inequality, 
such as might in the least interfere with the propulsion 
of the dart. Hence it is manufactured when possible 
from a single interuode of a particular species ol 
bamboo, whose stem combines the two essentials of 
great length of in te mode with an extremely small 
diameter. 1 This plant, however, is very rare, and 
has only been recorded hitherto from one or two 
mountains in the Peninsula (t.g, G. Inas and others), 
and bamboos whose intemodes are of sufficient length 
to form a single jointless tube arc rarer still ; 1 though 
even these are occasionally met ivith. 

Most usually, therefore, the inner tube is composed 
of two intemodes. The node or joint is excised, and 
the two extremities brought carefully together and 
clamped by means of a closely-fitting sheath (usually 
of palm-wood), which is slipped over the two abutting 
ends on what may perhaps be called a sort of fish¬ 
plate system. 

Up to this point the method ol manufacturing the 
Sent ting blowpipe docs not differ in any essential from 
that employed by the Sakai. The Semnug. however, 
apparently finds it too much trouble to poke out the 
central node of the blowpipe case, and to polish it 
within (Sakai fashion) by drawing through it the 
prickly whip-ends of the rattan. Hence he simply 
cuts the outer tube through at the central knot, and 
having excised the latter, slips the two portions 
of the now bisected casing over the inner tul*e, and 
unites them by a mere splice of the roughest 
description. Again, he seldom takes any great 

1 ft,mips* U'raji Cl hmtiiwdii. *ffl *1j|o raiUe by itic anrt Umlwh 
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trouble in decorating or giving a “finish” to the 
completed weapon. 

ftosk Semang.—Another peculiarity about the 
Negrito blowpipe is that its mouthpiece is frequently 
"lade of gutta-percha or resin.' 

One of the blowpipes that was brought back bv 
Orubauer from the same district possessed a join ties* 
inner tube of Bambusa fVntyi, and measured 854 in. 
(2t? cm.), over-all length.' It had a round wooden 
mouthpiece of the type found among the Semang in 
the northern frontier of Perak and in Kodak This 
specimen is now in the Cambridge Ethnographical 
List urn, together with another blowpipe, collected at 
t c same place and time, the peculiarity of which is 
that us mouthpiece is made of a solid lump of resin, 
apparently as a substitute for gutta-percha, which is 
c r<;qu^iuly used for tht moxithpicce Semang 


in fIn C °'T a i l ri ngth ° r this fatter specimen is 80J 

s * . 1 ^ bas a spliced inner tube, joined in the 

fi 1 wa *’ atv Jt a ^ So baa what one hardly expects to 

hamW^Ki C v ^ short cylindrical 

1 > OCk . m . Sl ^ the mu^Je-end. which is so 
commonly used by Sakai tribe,, though its exact 
ram* drtn is not very clear 

S Ea f\ SOmnn *'- Among the Eastern 

Sunang (1 axigan) the shaft of the blowpipe -dart is 

g neraHy of rougher workmanship than it is among 

manufacture it from the leaf- 

shaft I * C t '! tani tristis), the 

rearh part'd down with a knife until it 

necdte J^ of a rather thick knitting- 

-7--crow q ml|, whe n it is generally polished with 
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«tigttr'S'tongue” leaves {*' mfimplas rimau )i lightly 
touched with resin, and luted into a small cone-shaped 
butt-end. It Is then sharpened to a fine point, and 
has a slight incision or nick cut all round (be shaft at 
the commencement of the point, l his nick enables 
the point (whenever the shaft collides with anything) 
to break off short, and thus, bee-like, the dart leaves us 
sting In the wound when the quarry tries to escape 
through the jungle. U is not, perhaps, going too 
far to describe the dart as a sort of human bee-sting, 
and it is not impossible that this feature of the wild 
man's armoury' may have been copied from nature. U 
is of course only the point, below the nick, that is 
coated with poison. 

The point itself is as long and fine as a needle, 
but is nevertheless as a rule wonderfully strong, 
though this strength naturally depends upon the 
qualities of the stem from which it made. The 
conical butt, which steadies the dart in its flight and 
assists its momentum, is fitted on to the thicker mid 
of the dart-shaft, and is made of a species of rattan 
rotan h lang "), which is pared down with a knife just 
sufficiently' to allow it to pass with freedom through 
the tube. 

As regards the length of the darts, a Seiuang 
named Chintok told me that the Pangatt of Ligeh 
make use of the foot (from heel to toe) as the re¬ 
cognised standard of length for a blowpipe-dart, but 
that longer darts carried both further and truer than 
the shorter ones. Another standard which was sai 
to be in use was the bone ol the forearm measurer 
from the elbow to the little finger-joint. 

The quiver in which the Semang kepi their 
new-made darts was of the simplest possible type. 
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consisting of nothing hut an imemode ("joint ”) of 
bamboo, which was, however, often highly ornamented 
exteriorly,' but was nevertheless entirely devoid of the 
elaborate fittings which are to be found in the quivers 
used by the Sakai. 


Preparation of IJh Poison. 

Kedah Semang. — The following is a detailed 
account of the method employed by the Scnvuig for 
tapping the Upas tree. During my stay at Siong 
(in the interior of Kedah), a Surnang named Padang 
went out one morning to collect Upas poison for his 
darts, anil t was allowed to accompany him. He took 
with him a poison receptacle made out of a bamboo 
in tern ode (it was about one foot Jong, and just big 
enough in diameter to admit a man’s thumb), aping le- 
knife or chopper {" golok '*), and a small lump of wax 
obtained from the comb of a small wild bee.* A 
few yards away from the hut, in heavy jungle, he 
stopped in front of a fine tree from 40 to 60 ft. (12 m. 
to 18 m.) high, and with smooth bark not unlike an 
I.nglish bewth. this was a specimen of the Upas 
tree. Picking a leaflet of the low-growing *■ bCrtam " 
imlm/ he cut off a part of tt r taking a strip of leaf 
about 9 inches long. This strip he affixed by means 
or the wax to the stem of the tree. He then vigorously 
slashed the bark of the tret with the chopper, 
cutting a succession of large V-shaped marks, one 
above the other, in the l>ark. [“his process, he de¬ 
clared, was dangerous, from the liability of tile sap to 
spurt into and blind the operator’s eyes. The poison, 
however, i s a blood p oison, and there does not appear 
• Cp, I'tf. ii, 617 iiiiiumurnij * jtu ~ LOtitm 
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lo be any real danger, as even the practice of cutting 
out the flesh surrounding the wound, before eating 
an animal which has been killed with a blowpipe- 
dart, does not appear to be practised universally,’ and 
there is probably no great harm in the poison unless 
(as stated) when it gets into the blood, 1 

To return to the subject, another Semang (named 
Chintok) showed me how to apply the poison to the 
darts. This process was usually performed over one ol 
the numerous hearth-fires within the palm-leaf shelter, 
but on the present occasion it was performed outside. 
Chiruok took the bamboo containing the poison, and 
borrowing a fire-log from his own hearth, settled down 
quietly to the work. Having first poured the poison 
into the bamboo tray (formed from a diagonal section 
of a big stem of bamboo), he next took up a little ol 
the liquid In a primitive kind of bamboo ladle, anti 
pouring it out upon a broad wooden spatula, com¬ 
menced to toast the latter at the fire, working up 
the poison with a small bamboo spatula. VV hen Ursi 
deposited on the spatula, the poison was very fairly 
liquid, and of a light brown, fiver, or coffee colour, but 
Chintok continued to heat it until it became ol a 
very rich, dark " Vandyke 11 brown, little (if at all) 
lighter than the dried poison which is Still to be seen 
on the dans. As soon as it had sufficiently thickened 
and browned, Chintok rolled the tip of each ol the 
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darts in turn in it until they acquired a thick, coagu¬ 
lated dot about the point, which extended as high 
as the nick already referred to. The darts, thus 
poisoned, were dried in the sun. being made to Jean 
against a stick or Jog, with the points directed upwards. 

It was alleged by the Semang that the "blackening' 
of the dart would render it less visible when in use, 
but even if the assertion were true, it seems hardly 
necessary. Vet some of the Semang maintained that 
the dart-point (when coated with the poison) is regu¬ 
larly “ blackened " by being smoked either over a fire 
or in torch-smoke. Possibly, however, the reason of 
the popularity of the black tint may be merely that it 
shows that the dart has been well dried. 

The poison used is of several strengths, which 
vary according to the kind of quarry which it is de¬ 
signed to kilt. Chintok informed me that when it was 
used in its full strength a thin line was burnt across 
the butt-end thus, 0; but that when the poison used 
is of inferior strength (as it would be if designed for 
small game or birds), no mark was made on it. 

None of the Kedah Semang were in the habit of 
mixing anything with the Upas poison. This, how¬ 
ever, was due (they said) to the feet that they used 
poison derived direct from the Upas tree {Antutris), 
which can be utilised without any further admixture, 
whereas other Semang tribes. c,g. those north of the 
Plus, employed the Upas trtrptr ( M ipoh akar," or 
' ipoh gunong"), which has been identified with 
Stryehnos tUnte (///. Logantaceee)} 

The cuticle or bark of this latter plant is (by the 
Semang north of the Plus) shredded and boiled till it 

1 Sc* t'tani.iMt, t.T. ’* Ijjuli."' Cp, *U> J. A, 0, CtmpbeU. 
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becomes sufficiently thickened for use, but they believe 
ihe fumes of the boiling liquor to lie so poisonous that 
they sit yards away from the pot during the operation.’ 

According to Vaughan-Stevens, the tpoh by 
itself does not kill in twenty-five cases out of thirty, 
and. in the other five, does so only through the pier¬ 
cing of ail artery or other vital part. This statement, 
however, musL be received with caution, as the poison 
is not required to kill, but merely to bring down the 
quarry, which is usually followed up and despatched 
by hand; - the strength or the poison used naiurally 
varying greatly according to the resisting power of 
the object struck, if the quarry, eg. a small bird, were 
allowed to fall dead in Lhick jungle, it would certainly 
be hard to retrieve, whereas when it is wounded, and 
trying to escape through the jungle, it can be tracked 
more easily (from a native point of view) by the rustling 
it makes. Moreover, the aborigines naturally husband 
their scanty stock of poison as far as possible, and 
seldom if ever waste their ammunition.’ 

The question oT antidotes has been much debated, 
but the only one that the Serna ng of Kedah could 
suggest was the eating of earth mixed with "asam 
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k T lubi " (an acid jungle fruit), but this dues not seem to 
agree with the Sakai and Jakun prejudice, which is 
directed against the eating of acid fruit with the liesh 
of an imals killed hy the dart. On the other hand, the 
eating of the earth would tio doubt in itself be good. 

Perak Semang - . — De la Croix quotes* from Sir 
Hugh Low's journal the results of some experiments 
with [poh poison which Sir Ik Low had carried out. 
He quotes, inkraiia, Sir Hugh Low's remark to the 
effect that the Semang informed him that in preparing 
their poison they mixed the sap of the tree-Ipoh with 
that of a particular kind of climbing plant, and that 
they then dried it immediately on a spatula over the 
lire, no further preparation being required. 1 

Sir Hugh Low is further quoted as writing that 
on a particular clay one Lcla Pcrkasa had just brought 
him some fresh sap from an Ipoh tree growing near 
by, the trunk of which had been cut down, and that 
in view of previous experiences, he (Sir H, Low) had 
the poison prepared in his own presence/ 

The man began by making a small wooden spatula, 
on which he spread successive layers of the poison. 
This he dried gradually over a slow fire, or rather over 
hot embers, the substance immediately turning a nut- 
brown colour. He assured Sir Hugh that the poison 
was thus carried on the spatula, and that when it was 
required for use it was only necessary to moisten the 
point of the arrow and rub it over the poison.' 

The tree which furnished the sap had been cut 
down, but young branches had sprouted since, and those 
that he brought in proved that it was essentially the 
same as an ariocarpus. from which Sir H. had obtained 


1 Sir II, Unr. cpotttl IV la CrtM, it tir. 
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some poison some time back on the banks of the 
Plus. 1 

After describing further experiment* with the 
poison. Sir H. Low remarks that Lela Perkasa had 
assured him that the sap of the Jpoh creeper, when 
not quite fresh (as in the previous day’s experiments), 
could not produce so rapid an effect as that which had 
been prepared the same morning.’ 

Lei a Perkasa Further stated that the sap of the 
lpoh * was absolutely innocuous until it had been 
heated as above described, When a stronger poison 
is required, the sap of the [poh is mixed with sap 
obtained from the roots ot a plant called *' lekir 
(“lekyer"—a common Amvrphophattus) . A tenth 
part of this latter added to the mixture will make the 
poison strong enough to kill a rhinoceros or a tiger; 
if it merely touches the skin it will raise a blister, and 
hence they are afraid to keep it ready-made for fear of 
accidents. There is another plant called “gadong," 
which is described as a species ot wild yam, and 
whose sap increases the activity of the poisonous 
principle of Ipoh: yet Lela Perkasa declared that 
none of these saps is poisonous in the state in which 
it is gathered front the tree, but requires admixture 
and heating over a slow* fire. This operation, he 
said, should only be performed in the jungle, and in 
the presence of not more titan two persons.* 

The " Itkir " has a stem about 9 feet high, The 
leaves, which branch into three separate parts, arc 
from 4-5 feet long. The stem of the biggest, though 
not yet quite full grown, was 4 inches ("pouces ’) in 
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diameter, and was variously coloured, with shades of 
brown, green, and grey. The blossom is white, and 
only appears when the leaf and stem are already dead. 
At (he moment of expansion it emits an intolerable 
odour, resembling that of putrefying matter. The 
lower part of the blossom continues to shoot up as 
the ends ripen. Sir Hugh had seen it reach a height 
of 4 feet and with pericarps (?) more than a foot 
long. He had also had brought him a specimen of 
" gadofig," which was a thorny creeper with trefoil 
leaves, growing out of a bunch of slightly flattened 
roots. 1 

Yet another excellent account of the methods of 
poisoning the dan-points, as practised by the Perak 
Semang, is that given by Mr. Wray, who states that 
he once visited Ulu SeLama. where some of the 
Semang lived, and was taken by them to a place 
called Kuala Jah, at about live hundred feet of 
elevation, where he was shown, growing in the virgin 
forest, within a hundred yards of one another, two 
large Ipoh trees, 1 he larger was about five feet in 
diameter at a height of five feet from the ground, and 
had a trunk full a hundred feet in height at the first 
branch. It had been tapped many times, the bark 
being deeply scored up to a height of twenty-five feet 
from the ground ; the smaller tree was also scored all 
over. The barb externally was white, and internally 
orange-brown, and was very thick and fibrous. On 
fresh scores being cut into the bark, the dirty whity- 
brown sap ran very sparingly out, and was conducted 
down palm leaves, stuck on to the trunk of the tree 
with clay, into bamboos, 1 he scores wei e cut slanting 
alternately right and left, like what is known as 
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herring-bone stitching, with the lower ends of the 
scores pointing inwards. At the bottom of each 
series of scores was put a leaf, fastened to the bark 
with day, to lead the sap which trickled down into 
a bamlioo. Only about three ounces of sap was got 
the first day ; but two days afterwards, by erecting a 
scaffolding around the tree and extending the scores 
up the trunk, about one pint was obtained. Three 
ounces of sap, the Semang declared, was enough lo 
poison a hundred blow-pipe-darts. 1 

The sap having been collected from the trees, a 
spatula-shaped piece of wood was taken and heated 
over a clear wood fire, and a small quantity of the sap 
poured on to it and spread out with another but 
smaller wooden spatula, and held over the fire till 
nearly dry, and the process repeated till all the sap 
was evaporated. There remained on the spatula a 
dark brown gummy substance, on which the jx>ints of 
the darts were rubbed three times, being^dried over 
the fire between each application of the poison. I his 
simple process completed the preparation of the 
poison, with the exception of the other things that 
are sometimes mixed with the Ipoh. 

The sap, which proved to be bitter and biting in 
taste, and decidedly add to test-paper, on exposure to 
the air quickly darkened to a brown colour, and 
yielded, when dried on a water-bath, twenty- nine per 
cent of solid Ipoh. This substance, if put thinly on a 
slip of gUss and examined by .t microscope, is seen to 
contain numerous crystals,of amiarin. 

In the course of the same account Mr. Wray 
further observes that what Griffith says about the 
poisonous properties of the Ipoh l>eing derived from 
~L Wny in/ A. I, r*t. **t (!*$*>, ?P- 477’ 
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admixture of arsenic was information probably derived 
from the Malays, for the aborigines are quite ignorant 
of that poison ; and, as Professor Kinger pointed out. 
the action of arsenic is very different from that of 
Jpoh, besides which animals killed with arsenic would 
be quite unfit for food.' 

Mr, Wray here observes that it is the aborigines 
alone who use poisoned weapons in the Peninsula. 
The Malays put arsenic on their k rises and spears, 
but it is employed solely with the view of bringing 
out the damascening of the blades, and not as a 
poison.* 

Mr. Wray once had the opportunity of noticing 
the effects of [poh poison on a human being. It 
occurred while he was descending a river in Upper 
Perak in 1&89, and he made at the time a note to the 
effect that, while unloading and carryinq the baggagi 1 
over the rocks, a poisoned blowpipe-dart fell out of a 
quiver and stuck into the upper part of one of the 
mens feet. It was at once pulled out, and a Seinang 
squeezed the wound to get as much blood as possible, 
then tied a tight ligature round the leg and put lime- 
juice on to the wound. The man complained ol 
great pain in the foot, of cramp in the stomach, and 
vomited, but these symptoms soon [>assed off. The 
point only went into the foot about one-third of an 
inch, and the dart was instantly pulled out. The 
Sernang said that had it gone deep into a ileshy part 
of the body it would have caused death, 1 

As stated above, the Scmang sometimes mix 
other poisons with the Ipoh. The plants from which 
these are derived are known to the Malays as *" lekir " 
and " gadong. J In both cases It is the expressed juice 
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of the tubers that is employed. The “lekir ' is ait Arokl 
belonging to the genus si-tftcyphdphitlhts, and the 
■* gadong" is a thorny climbing yam belonging to the 
order Dioscoroacat. Botanical specimens of both 
these plants had been sent to the Calcutta Botanical 
Gardens, but identifications had not {when writing) 
been received. It was probable that the specimens of 
» lekir" had been transmitted to Kew by Dr. King, in 
which case they would be found numbered 33 *?’' 

The tubers are rasped up fine with a knife, and 
the soft mass put into a piece of cloth, which is then 
forcibly pulled through two pieces of stick tied firmly 
together a short distance apart, so that the Juice, 
which is very acrid, is expressed without coming in 
contact with the hands. The juice of the " lekir and 
“gadong” tubers so obtained is mixed with the Ipoh 
sap, and the mixture dried on a wooden spatula over a 
fire, and the darts poisoned in the way that has already 
been described. 5 

The tubers or both these plants, which contain 
starch in large quantities, are cut Up into thin slices 
and suspended in a basket in running water and 
allowed to steep until the poison contained in them 
hits been dissolved out. They are then cooked and 
eaten by the aborigines, and also occasionally by the 
Malays." 

The acrid juices of these plants are said nut to be 
fatal by themselves, and the pari they play when 
mixed with the arrow-poison is to cause local irritation, 
which hinders wounded animals from escaping before 
the amiarin has time to act; but all the $cmang and 
Sakai encountered declared ihat the pure Ipoh was 

more deadly than the mixture/_ 
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The juice of the tubers of the “gadong'* is decidedly 
add when fresh. It smells somewhat like raw 
potatoes, and is bitter and astringent, producing a 
stinging sensation on the tongue, and a very un¬ 
pleasant dry feeling in the mouth, which persists lor 
a considerable time. 1 he acidulated juice yields a 
ycliowish-hrown precipitate to a solution of iodine in 
iodide of potassium. The precipitate re dissolved in 
sulphurous acid and evaporated yields long, branching, 
needle-like crystals. The juke mixed with spirits, 
filtered and evaporated to dryness and rcdissolved in 
dilute sulphuric acid, filtered and evaporated again, 
also yields long branching crystals, which have an 
astringent taste like the juice, and are possibly the 
poisonous principle, 1 

The freshly expressed juice of the ■■ Ifkir tubers is 
faintly acid to test-paper. It smells somewhat like 
beetroot, and is acrid and causes irritation when 
applied to the skin. It appears not to contain alkaloid, 
as it affords no precipitate when a solution of iodine 
in iodide of potassium is added to the filtered and 
acidulated juice, nor when the juice is just rendered 
alkaline by potash. When distilled, the distillate 
smells like the juke, and is slightly opalescent, but it 
does not cause irritation when applied to the skin, or 
even to a wound. It tastes the same as it smells, and 
does not injuriously affect the tongue.' 

Antidotes. 

The only antidote for Ipoh poison (said Lela Per- 
kasa) was to eat earth. Any sort of earth will do, and 
the patient, however ill, will always end by getting 
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belter. He learned of this antidote by seeing a crow 
that he had wounded fly down to the ground, swallow 
some earth, and resume its flight. 1 

Partgan or E. SemangvThe following vs a summary 
of Vaughan-Stev en s’ description of the preparation of 
Ipoh poison by the Fangan. The sap of the tree 
(obtained by shaving the stem and bruising it with 
the back of a " parang ") is poured into a vessel made of 
twisted palm-leaf. It ts stirred till it turns bright 
yellow, when it is poured into a pot for boiling. The 
bark of "‘perghoo, r ’’choichoi/ ” tree, ** (endow, 
and ** garsung " is put into a bamboo with the leaves 
of " rum pi " {sic, ? " rains "} and “ jelatang '; water is 
added, and the mixture heated for about ten minutes, 
The liquor is then added to the ;>ot, the lees of wet 
bark being wrapped in a leaf and wrung out to extract 
the remainder of the liquid. Meanwhile the bark ol 
41 May kechil," ■* May besar," *' Slay hitam. and " lihoi 
is similarly boiled and added to the liquor. The tubers 
of “gadong" and kepayang fruits are cut up small and 
boiled for four hours, when they too are added to the 
mixture. The fruit of “s'lowung” and " chow " and the 
rootsof “ bal/’ " sedudoV’ and " begung " are boiled in 
yet another bamboo and put into the pot with the rest. 
The sap or two rattans (Riong and Butong) follows, 
and the heads of centipedes and snakes and scorpions 
tails are smoked between two knife-blades and added 
also. Fresh R£ngut (" ringhut' ) fruits may now be 
added if procurable, and the jxh containing the mixture 
is boiled till its contents are reduced by one-half" 

The contents are then poured through a palm-leaf 
funnel into a clean bamboo, the pot was hed, th e 
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'* filtered" liquor poured hack and the Ipoh (Upas) sap 
added, the pm being then toiled till the mixture 
becomes a golden-yellow syrup. When sufficiently 
thickened it is poured off into bamboo tubes, and is 
ready for use. its preparation takes about li hours. 

11 .—Sakai. 

Implements. 

Perak Sakai. — The remarks already made with 
regard to the use of stone implements by the Semang 
apply with no less force to the Sakai tribes, none of 
which, any more than the Semang, has ever yet 
reached a stage of civilisation at which such implements 
might have been produced, though they may never¬ 
theless have quite well been in the habit of using 
chips and flakes or stone to do their cutting. 

On the other hand, they are, like the Semang. 
undoubtedly acquainted with the use of cutting and 
boring instruments made of bamboo or bone, and like 
them too they now obtain their axes and spear-heads 
and choppers from the neightouring Malays. 

The Spear. 

Perak Sakai.-—Of the Sakai of Perak Hale ■ says, in 
fact, that they purchase spears and other implements 
from the Malays, but that though he also saw spears 
which they made for themselves, and which were fur¬ 
nished with fire-hardened bamboo blades, the Sakai 
told him the latter were only used for setting in spring- 
traps. This statement on the part of the Sakai was 
doubtless true as far as the specimens that Mr. Hale 
saw were concerned, but in those parts of the country 
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where iron blades are scarce, spear- blades made of 
bamboo with palm-wood shafts are nevertheless em¬ 
ployed as the most natural and usual substitute. * 1 

The Bow, 

Perak Sakai.—There are only two cases known to 
me in which the use of the bow has been attributed to 
the Sakai. 

According to De la Croix, the Sakai of Kenering 
possessed a bow ■ which was similar to that used by 
the Semang of Patani ; and a similar statement was 
made by Miklucho-Maclay, who was. however, quite 
rightly corrected by Heyte. In both cases, however, 
there can be no doubt that the error arose entirely 
from applying the name “ Sakaito Negritos, and 
that these so-called Kettering Sakai of De la Croix, 
no less than Mikiucho*.Mac Jay's Sakai, were in reality 
of Semang (or, at least, Semang-Sakai) origin, 

Tkt Blowpipe. 

Perak Sakai. — The Sakai blowpipe has the same 
arrangement of an outer and an inner tube, and is con¬ 
structed of the same material as that of the Semang, 
The inner tube is closely fitted into the outer tube or 
casing, which (unlike the casing of the Semaiig weapon) 
is made in one piece, the central node (should a 
jointless tube be unobtainable) being knocked out 
with a wooden spike, and the jagged edges rasped 
away by means or the prickly " leaf-whips “ of a kind 
of rattan, and finally polished so as to allow the 
inner tube or blowpipe to be fitted into it without 
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injury. This doubling of the tube, as has been said, 
is intended to keep it straight and to prevent warping, 
and generally to protect the blowpipe, which would 
be otherwise too frail to sustain its own weight.' 

The Sakai blowpipe is. as a rule, far more highly 
decorated (with incised rectilinear designs) Lhan that 
of the Semang, and has a wooden mouthpiece which, 
for shooting purposes, is either placed between the lips 
and the teeth or taken directly into the mouth itself. 5 

The darts, which are not of bandxio hut of the 
hard leaf-rib of the J * b&rtam.' 1 are of the usual *■ ktiit- 
itog-needle " type, and have butt-ends not of rattan 
but of “ be ream " wood, hut are more delicately finished 
and symmetrical than [host: of the Semang, which in 
comparison are very roughly made. They are from 
&-J i in, (so cm. to 28 cm.) long. The usual wad of 
ilocculent palm-down is inserted in the tube behind 
them to prevent windage.* 

This down is obtained from the cuticle of a tree, 
fmed down with a knife, sun-dried, and rolled in the 
hand in order 10 eliminate the harder tissues.* 

I he quivers of the Sakai are much more elaborate 
than those of die Semang, They are made from a 
bamboo (internode), which is highly decorated, and 
which contains small bamboo tubes or reeds in which 
the dans are kept; they further contain all the re¬ 
quisites for making new darts and for poisoning them. 
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A ring of woven cane (encircling the quiver) affords 
the means of attaching the quiver to the waist-cord, a 
similar ring being used for fastening the hinge of the 
lid, which latter is of basket-work, 1 and is fitted interiorly 
With a ring of bent cane for holding the wadding, and 
preventing it from falling out when the lid is opened. • 
The girdle is made from the cuticle of the Arto- 
carpus finely plaited, and is fastened about the waist 
w ith a buckle made of bone," 

The range of a hlowpipe*dart is about So metres, 
according to the strength of the operator. But the 
usual range actually employed is never more than 
30 to paces (33 m. to 27 m.). At this distance, 
however, they are marvellously clever, and a Sakai 
has been seen to hit with his first shot a dollar deposited 
on the trunk or a fallen tree at alioul 30 paces (23 m.) 
distance,* 

M. Braude Saint-Pol Lias declared that he had 
seen a blowpipe which was rifled, blit he gives no 
details, and until some confirmation comes to hand, 
his statement, which is entirely unsupported, cannot 
be received with too much caution. 

When the Sakai require a very powerlul poison 
they mix together in a baml>oo tube the sap ol a tree 
called [poh and the sap of a small root. They then 
gently dry the mixture over a slow fire, adding 
moisture from time to time ill order to dry it afresh. 
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The boiling is completed in lour processes; and just 
before the last boiling a little poison obtained from 
the poison glands of snakes, scorpions, ami centipedes 
is added. A little of the poison is then applied to a 
small spatula, which is dried slowly over a .smoulder¬ 
ing fire: a fresh layer is then applied and the spatula 
moved slowly to and fro over the lire. The poison thus 
prepared is dark brown, and is very soluble in water. 
If a less powerful poison is required, the sap of the 
! poh and the root is alone employed, or else the Ipoh 
by itself: in either case the methods of preparation 
are identical. The poison is now ready for immediate 
use, the point of the dart being slightly wetted and 
rubbed upon the small spatula which is covered with 
the poison, 1 

To complete his inquiry into the sources of the 
arrow-poisons of the aborigines, Mr. Wray visited the 
district of liatang Packing, to ascertain how the Sakai 
prepared their poison. As previously mentioned, they 
only used it on their blowpipe-darts, as bows and 
arrows are not employed by them.'' 

Mr. Wray visited two Ipoh trees, both of which 
were deeply scored Like those in Selama. The scoring 
of the bark was not, however, so regular as with the 
Semang, and no sign of the herring-bone method was 
to be seen. The usual plan was to cut detached 
V-shaped incisions, and the method of collecting the 
sap differed also from that already described, 1 

Several pieces of bamboo were taken, and to each 
was fixed a piece of wood, which was ingeniously cut, 
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so that when its chisel- shaped tipper end was applied 
to the bark of the tree below a score the sap flowed, 
first down its upper surface till it met with a cut 
channel which conducted it round to the under surface, 
and then into the bamboo receptacle.’ 

The sap being collected, two wooden spatulas were 
prepared, and a piece of large bamboo split in half so 
as to form a small trough, and the Kip poured into it. 
The larger spatula was heated over a fire and the sap 
ladled out of the bamboo and spread on its heated 
surface by means of the smaller spatula, and dried by 
being held with the uncoated side over the lire: it 
was then reversed and sap spread on its upper or 
uncoaled side, and vvhen that was in its turn nearly 
dry, again reversed and a fresh supply of sap applied 
to the surface first coated. 1 his was rcjieated imti> 
all the sap had been inspissated. 

The darts are coated in the manner before 
mentioned, and when the poison is very hard and dry 
and will not soften by being heated, a tew drops ol 
water are put on to the spatula and mixed, by means 
of a smaller spatula, with the poison until it acquires 
the right consistency to apply to the points of ihe darts. 

The Sakai and Semang methods of collecting and 
preparing the poison are really the same, only differing 
in details. The Sakai, however, do not mix " Ifikir 
Juice with the lpoh,and the way they mix the "gadong 
juice with it is not the same as that employed by the 
Semang. For this purpose the Ipoh sap is prepared 
as just described, and a piece of the " gadong tuber is 
peeled and sliced up fine and placed in a joint of a 
bamboo, and ground up with water by means ot a 
wooden pestle. The fluid is t hen poure d off and 
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fresh water added and the process repeated. The 
fluid is then boiled and filtered through leaves m 
which some fine scrapings of bamboo are put, J t is 
then evaporated in an open vessel over a fire to the 
consistency of a thick syrup, and mixed with the Ipoh 
m the proportion of three parts of Ipoh to one of 
" gadang." 1 

The Sakai living in the plains employ the 
AndzrU poison, as a rule, since the plants from which 
it is prepared are lov-OOuntry forms; but the Sakai of 
the hills use a poison prepared from three hill plants 
known as " Ipoh akar, or root Ipoh—in cotitiudtslinC'- 
tion to the Amlitris or "Ipoh kayu” {tree Ipoh)— 
"prual," and " tempting/'- 

Ipoh akar is a large climbing Slryckitos, with a 
stem often as much as three inches in diameter. It 
has dark green glabrous, opposite leaves, with three 
prom mem longitudinal veins. The fruit is said to be 
large and round, and to contain seeds about half an 
mch in diameter, and the flower is stated to be reddish 
It grows on the hills, and is to be seen at over 
4000 feet elevation. The specimens procured were 
collected on Cunong Batu Putih in Bataog Padang. 
rite portion of this plant from which the poison is 
extracted is the hark of the roots and lower part of 
the stem. It is often employed without admixture, 
and is then prepared as follows:_ 

ihe bark, which is burnt sienna coloured, is 
scraped with knives from the roots; the scrapings are 
pul into a pan with water and boiled, the water is 
poured off and filtered. Fresh water is added to the 
bark, which is again boiled for some minutes, and the 
water poured off a second time. The exhausted 
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shavings of Lark are then thrown away, and the 
filtered infusion, which is bright burnt sienna coloured, 
is reduced by boiling in an open pan to a syrup, k 
is then poured while hot into a bamboo, where it 
solidifies. It is applied to the darts in the manner 
already explained, and is said to be more powerful 
than the Antiaris, but is rendered quicker in its 
action when mixed with the poison derived from the 
other two plants above mentioned. 1 

Of these " pruai “ “ is also a climber, growing on the 
hills. Thu largest stem Mr. Wray had seen was one 
and a half inches in diameter. It has Opposite bright 
green entire leaves, blit of its flowers and fruit he 
had neither seen nor been able to get any description. 
The young shoots contain a very tine strong white 
silky fibre. I Its specimens were also collected on 
Gunong Hatu Putih, The bark of the roots, which is 
rather pale yellow in colour, is the part of the plant 
which is employed in making the poison. This 
arrow poison is said not to be so strong as An/tarty, 
but to be quite capable of killing when used by itsell/ 

The third plant is called " lampong, 1 ' and is also ;t 
climbing species of Strychnos.' It has opposite three- 
veined leaves like " Ipoh skar" (only they are consider¬ 
ably smaller), and it is stated to have similar fruit, but 
grows lower down on the hills. M r, Wray's specimens 
being collected on the Cheroh hills. Like the two 
preceding plants, the bark of the roots, which is white, 
is the part from which the poison is extracted. It is 
said to be not so powerful as v pnial," but is often 
employed by itself/ 

In making the mixed poison six parts of scraped 
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* l Ipoh akar " bark are taken , to which is added one [xm 
ofeachot'"pruar i and "lampong" bark, and the mixture 
is exhausted with boiling water, filtered and evaporated 
in the same way as has already been described vvhen 
simple ** Ipob akar" is treated. 1 

It was stated by the Sakai that Aniiarss and “ Ipoh 
akar" are rarely if ever mixed with one another The 
latter poison is said to retain its virulence, in the 
form of an extract, for years.- 


111.—Jakux. 

Weapons uud Implements. 

The same remarks that have been made with 
regard to stout' implements in the case of the Semang 
and the Sakai apply with at least equal force to the 
third branch of these aboriginal tribes, and need 
not therefore be recapitulated here. The weapons and 
implements of the Jakun at present are the "parang" 
or chopping-knife, the "sCligi or "sqnailer/’ the spear 
(originally ol bamboo), the blowpipe, and (finally) 
the adze, although knowledge of this latter appears to 
have been merely borrowed by the Jakun from their 
more progressive neighbours. As has already l>een 
recorded, an old writer declares that he met a Jakun at 
Malacca in 1833, who claimed to have killed a man at 
the distance of 40 yards (36.5 m.) with a clay pdlct 
that he had discharged from his blowpipe. 3 

The Spftir, 

Of the Jakun spear, we are told that it consists 
of an iron blade of about t ft. long (30 cm.) and 1 in, 
(3,5 cm.) broad in the middle, attached to a thick, rudely 
worked shaft alxxu five or six feet long, and sharp at 
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the inferior extremity, in order to enter easily into the 
ground; for before the Jakun enter a house they strike 
the end of the spear into the ground, where it remains 
until they go away. It is scarcely possible to meet a 
single Jakun without his spear.' which is both a stick 
to walk with and an offensive or defensive weapon as 
occasion may require. The ‘‘parang" is an iron blade 
of about 1 ft. {30 cm.) long, and 2*3 in. (5 cm, to 7.5 
on.) broad, with a shaft like that of a large knife; they 
use It to cut trees employed in the building of their 
houses - and to cut branches to open a passage when 
journeying through thick jungle; as well as for a dc~ 
fensive weapon against wild beasts. On one occasion 
Logan heard of a Jakun who, being attacked by a 
tiger, defended himself with a “parang" (the only 
weapon he had with him at Lliat time). Nearly half 
an hour was spent In this singular combat the Jakun 
lost an eye and was seriously wounded in the head; 
bat the tiger paid the forfeit with his life,* 

Jakun, N. Sembilan.—Of the weapons of the Negri 
Sembilan tribes scarcely any records have been 
published, Rowland, however (/or* ni,) v cannot help 
expressing his astonishment at the certainty with which 
they could hit a target measuring only t ft. (30 cm.) 
square at distances ranging up to 80 m. At the same 
time he describes i n detail their method of discharging 
the blowpipe, which was to take the mouthpiece 
partially into the mouth (so that the mouthpiece for 
at least 2 cm, was covered by the upper lip, and to a 
lesser extent by the under one). And the same writer 
has also remarked that instead of the arms being 
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stretched far forward to support the shatL ot the blow¬ 
pipe (as it might be expected would he the case), it is 
the mouthpiece itself that is held (firmly and in both 
hands) immediately in front of the operator’s mouth. 

Blandas.—The BJandas (Langat) blowpipe is hardly 
distinguishable from the Besisi weapon, and will be 
described more fully under that head. 'I’he dart was 
of the midrib of a fan-palm leaf (" serdang or *' k£pau"), 
its butt-end (“basong") of “ akar mifnitan/' and the 
leaf carried inside the lid of the “tabong tela,” or 
“dan-quiver,” as a squirrel-charm, was " s&lerik tupei/ 


Tkt Spear. 

BgsIsi, —The Besisi, like the Blau das, get their 
spears from the Malays. A favourite form of spear 
among the Besisi is the fish -Spear, of which there are 
several varieties; most of these types, however, have 
been borrowed from the Malays, as was their Besisi 
name ** tiruk.'’ 

The Blowpipe. 

The inner tube of the Besisi blowpipe is made 
(as among all the tribes already referred to) from 
a couple of intemodes of the long-jointed bamboo 
[Baitihusa IVmyi )L The middle notie having been 
excised, the abutting ends of the two pieces arc 
brought together again, coated with a little resin to 
make them adhere better, and spliced, as among the 
Sakai of Perak, by means of a connecting cylinder or 
jacket, which is fitted over their abutting ends. 

One of these pieces of the blowpipe is invariably 
longer than the other, and is called by the Besisi the 
11 man-piece,” the shorter one being called the 
" woman-piece, 1 the Besisi women being, as a rule. 
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markedly shorter thou the men of the tribe. Occasion¬ 
ally, however, these pieces are called the " mother- 
piece*' and “child-piece" respectively. The con¬ 
necting - piece is called “ chSmat " (as among the 
Mantra). 

For making the mouthpiece, which is always of 
wood, a hole is bored right through the piece of wood 
selected for the purpose: it is then lilted by hand 
into the butt-end of the inner tube, the end of 
which is cut off llush with it. In order to make the 
fit a tight one, the lips of the mouthpiece (which are 
made long and thin to facilitate their introduction 
between the inner and the outer tube) are in many 
cases cut or broken at one side, thus enabling a fine 
slip of cane to be pushed into the interstice, so as to 
act as a delicate wedge. In some cases leaves are 
used as a wedge (Instead of this slip of cane), and 
some of these bear traces of fire at their edges, as if 
it bad been intended to dry or harden them. Thin 
strips of doth are also sometimes similarly used by 
the more civilised tribes. 

The mouthpiece when complete is fitted on to one 
end of the inner tube, which then only requires to be 
fitted carefully to the bigger tube that forms the case or 
sheathing. The latter, on account of the connecting- 
piece or jacket that unites the two inner parts, has 
naturally to bt: rather larger than would otherwise be 
necessary. 

The miter Tube ttr Casing. 

The casing is manufactured either from Bambusa 
Wrayi or some similar kind of long-jointed bamboo, by 
poking out the central node with a sharpened spike or 
boring-rod ( " jengroh " or “jengrbk " ) made of a hard 
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kind of palm - wood, The ragged port ions of the 
imernode which still remain are rasped down with the 
formidably: armed leaf-whip (“onak ") of a rattan (or 
"Wait-a-bit Thorn'). which is thrust down into the 
tube and worked to and fro until the jagged remains 
of the node have been entirely removed. 

Both the inner lube and its case having thus been 
prepared and cut to the same length, it only remains 
to push the former with great care into its casing. 


Treatment of iftt MuzzU-aui, 

But in order to obviate the inconvenience and 
risk of a " loose fit," several narrow and long wedge- 
shaped strips about a foot and a half long (like (he 
11 gores" in the waist of a lady's skirt) are excised at 
the muzzle-end of the case, and the inner tube, which 
is now* cut shorter than the case (by about j inches), 
is pushed down into it as far as it will go f i.e. to 
within 3 in. (7.5 cm.) of the muzzle-end of the case). 

I he split ends of the case are now' drawn together 
till they fit the blowpipe tightly, and a short thick 
cylinder, of 1 woody kind of bamboo, and measuring 
about 3 in. (7.5 cm.) long, having been fitted into the 
vacant space inside the muzzle-end (to which the 
blowpipe does not reach), the whole affair is bound 
round either by a single long strip of canc, or by 
numerous rings of plaited cane, and coated over with a 
thick crust of tree-gum or resin in order to keep these 
lashings from working loose, this elaborate arrange¬ 
ment being finished off by a small ring-shaped piece 
of coconut-nr tortoise-shell which is imbedded in ihe 
resin at the muzzle-end of the blowpipe in order 10 
protect the muzzle from fraying or from similar 
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injury. 1 The blowpipe is now ready Ibr use, ami Ie only 
remains to decorate it with the customary patterns or 
magic emblems employed by the tribe. 


Ornamentation. 

The question of ornamentation wilt be treated 
more conveniently elsewhere, but I may remark in 
passing that although the patterns of the Resisi 
blowpipes were, with few exceptions, of the highly 
conventionalised rectilinear incision type, I neverthe¬ 
less more than once noticed the delineation of some 
animal or reptile {eg. a lizard) upon their polished 
shafts. The ordinary motive in the blowpipe and 
ip aver patterns of this tribe—at least as the matter 
was explained to me by the Bcsisi themselves•— 
consisted of the representation (in an extremely rudi¬ 
mentary form) of the limbs and body of the spectacled 
monkey or ” lotong " ( SannopMucus ). 

The outer case of the Resisi blowpipe was divided, 
as a ride, into two approximate halves by the central 
node or knot. Subdividing it further, roughly speak¬ 
ing, into quarters, the second quarter (counting from 
the muzzle-end) was almost invariably left unde corn ted. 
except perhaps by one or two rings or zigzags, this 
being the part by which it w r as, 1 understood, most 
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generally held when it was being carried on a hunt* 
jjjg expedition. I cannot say for certain whether 
ibis explanation is of wider application, but if so n 
would explain why this part of the bamboo is so 
frequently stripped of its outer cuticle and polished 
with wax. 

The Ckttmttg-rad, 

A primitive kind of cleaning-rod which was 
frequently used by the Bcsisi was called “jenghek. 

It was made on the ramrod principle, a long rod ot 
palm-wood being perforated at one end. and strips oi 
palm-leaf threaded through the perforation. This 
rod, when worked up and down the lube, made the 
cleaning of the interior of the blowpipe an easy 
matter. The muzzle of the blowpipe was in addition, 
not im frequently, stoppered with leaves in order to 
keep out white ants, the small wild bees called 
" kfilului," and many other kinds of insect — a pre¬ 
caution which is of no small importance in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

The Dart. 

The following are the names given by the Bea»' 
to the different pans of their blowpipe-dart ("damAk"}. 
The shaft is called " huyang," the butt-end “be null, 
the point “chen, ' and the nick above the point “grot. 

The conical butt-end (also called “tom bentiil") 
is only made of what is called in Bcsisi " long angkau.' 
— which is the stem of a kind of creeper called in 
Malay “akar lada loan." — or of some light wood such 
as “ pulai." 

The stem or shaft of the dart is made from the 
leaf-ribs of various kinds of palm, especially the 
*' s£rdsng » ranggam/* ■■ kCpau," *■ kumung " (?)< alltl 
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" bertam," though a shaft made of the last-named 
material is generally considered to be of inferior quality. 1 

The shaft of the dart with the point broken olT is 
called “pandong dam ah 

The polishing process, which is carried out very 
carefully by the Be si si {with " memplas" leaves), is 
called “chengat." 

Ttu Poison. 

We now come to the Besisi dart-poison, the 
ordinary ingredients of which were gi^en me as 

follows:— , 

(,) •• [poh batang “ (in Bwisi, “ chEs )~Antwm 

toxirana, the Upas tree (the Poison-tree of Java). 

{s) 11 Malai."* 

(3) "Tenet."' , 

{4) “ Jcnfl 1 , 1 ' or ** tuba," the well-known Malay fish- 

poison similarly used by the Besisi. _ 

According to another account that 1 received, the 
ingredients of the Besisi poison ' were > 

{1) "Chong ches" (root of the "ipoh” trt*f#r~ 

Strychnos itettti), 

(3) “ Ches (*>. " ipoh ") malai." 

{3) “ Ches (t>, *' ipoh ") tenet. 

(4) “Ches (t>. ‘‘ipoh 1 ’) kroi." 

(5) ” J£nO' " {Mai. " tuba"). 

(6) “ Pedas." or pepper.* 

{;) *■ Warang," or arsenic. 
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(S) ''Gengang'—a kind of large millipede. 

(9) The “teeth’’ (“lenvoyn”) of tigers, centipedes, 
and snakes. 

When the sap of the Upas creeper was used 
instead of, or in conjunction with, that of the free 
Upas, the roots of the creeper were simply grubbed 
up and shredded. When the sap of the tree Upas was 
used, the collector, using his jungle-knife (“parang"), 
would slash the outer bark of the Upas (a tall forest 
tree growing sometimes to 100 feet in height), 
making V-shaped incisions, at the lowest point of 
each of which the sap would naturally accumulate, 
which was accordingly drawn oil at will. When the 
scar was healed (but not before) a fresh supply of 
sap may be obtained by slashing the bark in a fresh 
place. Each new incision was generally made a little 
higher up than the last, and I have seen a tree covered 
with the scars, the highest of which perhaps reached 
a distance ol at least 30 or 4.0 feet from the ground. 

The sap thus collected was gradually reduced by 
long and patient boiling, as among the Sakai, to 
the consistency of treacle, and when sufficiently 
inspissated, was poured off into a small bamboo 
poison-tube called “j&ok/' which is carefully stoppered 
with a wooden stopper until required for use. Bellamy 

1 says that prepared opium {"chandu ’) is also 
sometimes added. 

Poispuing the Dart. 

When the time arrived, the poison was applied to 
the dart-point as usual, forming a thick dot about 
the point, and an entire quiverful of darts having 
been poisoned, they were at once deposited upon a 
highly ingenious drying rack or stand, and placed in 
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the sun to dry, the stand being designed not only 
to hold them in position, but also to prevent them 
from being accidentally knocked against, or perhaps 
blown away in a high wind. 

When the drying was completed the darts 
were titled into the reed-bundle of the quiver, and 
their butt-ends branded or marked with lime and 
water, in order to distinguish the various strengths of 
the poison, the designs consisting of bars, crosses, and 
dots. 

The usual nick (as has been said) was made round 
the dart, but there was a belief among the Be si si that 
no acid fruit should be eaten with the flesh of animals 
killed by these darts, as they believed this w r ou!d 
bring out the full effects of the poison in the eater. 

In addition to the above must be noticed the 
belief, which was related to me by the Besisi, to the 
effect that even the branch struck hy a poisonous dart 
dies, not immediately, but slowly and surely. * 1 

The Quiver, 

The Best si quiver (like that of the Sakai) was 
carried on the left hip, and fastened about the 
waist with a cord of twisted tree-bark, secured by 
a buckle of bone or tortoiseshell. 

The interior of the quiver is fitted with a rolled- 
up bundle of small tubes or reeds made of young 
bamboo twigs, about as big as an ordinary lead- 
pencil. These reeds are united by lashings inside 
the body of the quiver, each reed holding a single 
dan, the butt-end of which fits closely into its 
own individual reed at the upper extremity. 
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Tile cover or cap of the quiver, which was made 
of finely woven basket-work (of rattan), was fitted 
on to its upper end or top.* It consisted of three 
triangular sections of basket-work, the edges of 
which overlapped, and were so brought together as to 
make a kind ol peaked lid. inside this cap was kept 
a supply of the usual palm-down (or tinder), 1 the in¬ 
teriorly projecting edges of the cap-sections being 
left Free to hold this down or Huff in its place,* An 
additional supply, together with the complete apparatus 
required for poisoning fresh darts when the supply 
runs short, is sometimes pushed down into the centre 
of the spiral formed by the rolled-up reed-bundle. 
It was also the rule among the Besisi to curry in the 
quiver a little beeswax for polishing the points of 
their darts. so as to prevent them from adhering to 
the sides of the reeds. To effect this polishing they 
wax a rectangular panel on the (rant of the quiver, 
after scraping off the surface of the cuticle, and work 
up the points of their darts by rolling them upon it. 

The quiver is called H lok ” in Besisi ( = «■ tShk " 
elsewhere), and its cover (Mai *'radons") was 
called -tebong lok- Inside this cover, which was 
hollowed out of a soft wood resembling “ pulai,' was 
carried the tinder or palm-fluff (the “rabok tubas" 
Of the Malays = Bes. “ barok 11 ), which was used, as 
has been said, as a sort of wadding for preventing 
windage in shooting with the blowpipe. 

In addition to this tinder, two or three leaves of a 
creeper called the " Bringer-dowit of squirrels M * 

{ a ^ ar P^ Illj riin tupd ), or of another creeper called 
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" akar samQga’,'' arc carried by way of a charm for 
success in hunting, like the “siyap” of the Dayaks, 
The reeds (of the reed-bundle in the quiver) are 
called " piCt.“ 


The Blowpipt. 


Mantra. — The weapons of the Mantra are the 
blowpipe, spear, the Malay dagger or *'kris," and 
a kind of (Malay) sword called Jj chfhtangkas," 1 

There is no important difference between the 
Mantra methods of manufacturing the blowpipe, 
and those practised by the Resist. A few words 
with regard to the polishing anti other processes 
may, however, here be. added. The polishing of the 
interior of the blowpipe-tube is begun by means of 
bamboo shavings fixed to the end of a cleaning-rod " 
The process is then repeated a second time with 
” polishing - leaves " (of "akar simplas"), and again 
a third time with a small strip of bark-cloth, which 
is used merely to give it a “ finish." * 

The two portions of the blowpipe-tube arc then 
spliced in the usual way (as among the Besisi). The 
only difference lies in the nomenclature used by 
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the Mantra, who call the longer portion of the inner 
tube "sulu 1 * (" sooloo"), and the shorter one "tongkal," 
the outer shaft or case being called "iagu' ('‘targoo “), 
As among the LSesisi, the connecting-piece or ‘jacket'' 
(of " rappeti" bamboo) is called *' cb£mai." 1 * 

The hollow in the mouthpiece of this blowpipe, 
which is made of “#lotong ’* wood, is bored with 
•*a wooden awl J "—“jelotang " being a very soft wood, 
which lends itself readily to this treatment . 5 

The knots of the outer shaft are pierced in the 
ordinary way, and the hole enlarged as usual with 
the prickly leaf-whips or “onak" of the " Rotan 
tunggal." Next the leaves of the “Rotan riong " (?) 
are substituted and Lhe process continued, until the 
enlarging process is complete, when the interior is 
polished in the usual way (as among the llcsisi). 
The bamboos are often dried and kept for a con¬ 
siderable time before they are made into a blowpipe.* 

The external cuticle is next scraped or shaved off 
at the muzriu-und for a distance of a short span 
(measured from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the 
forefinger) to enable the resin to adhere more securely. 
This portion of the tube is then split into the desired 
number of subdivisions, one of which is again split to 
take the end of a rattan" lashing, which is pushed 
home. A small hob' is made -U the upper end of 
one of the splits, and the end (of the lashing) pushed 
through it and fastened off there." 

A quantity of resin is then melted and coloured 
with black from the cooking-pots, and poured round the 
whole of the split pan. before the binding process 
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hto be C n complex however, a small M**> pi-e 
of another kind of woody bami«>o ( pag^i ) of s™ 
calibre is inserted into the aperture of the muzzle. Thi 
serves as an internal block {*' sunglork * 
for supporting and protecting this portion of die tube, 
ami for keeping the splits in their proper‘ (re ative ) po*^ 
lion. It forms ,*« of the case, not of the mner tube 
The longer [portion of the blowpipe-tu be is 
to this block, and a ring of coconut-shell ca c 
M Icngait ” (’Minghite ”) is imbedded in the «sm 
the muzzle-end, which is heated to receive it 

This " muzzle -block " produces an especially sharp 
note as the dart passes out at the muzzle. U is 
difficult to describe this note, which, however, is much 
less audible than the note produced when no muzzk- 
block is used, and Vaughan-Stevens supposes it to be 
the result of an effort to weaken the note and make 

less audible to the quarry . 5 

The outer Clide of the case IS also scrap«l or 

staved off in several places, part living polished and 
robbed with bees-wax. which latter substance is also 
used for rubbing that pan of the case which is neither 
shaved nor polished . 4 

The Dart. 

The darts are of the thick outer riml oi |h(, 
■■ krddok " palm, the butts of the sof t inner wood of 
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" habong," or of 11 tarentong/' J The butt-end is fixed 
on with resin, and the shaft of the dart is rubbed with 
beeswax; warped darts are straightened over the 
fire by hand, and marks are only added to the butt- 
end when it is necessary to distinguish two strengths 
of poison in one quiver \ in which case it is (as might 
be expected) the darts tipped with the stronger poison 
that receive the marks. Various standards or measure¬ 
ment 1 for the darts are given, a dart of the longest 
standard being always used first at the trial of a blow¬ 
pipe, and then the next and the next longest, until 
the one which appears most suitable is selected.* * 

The Poison, 

Vaughan-Stevens' account 4 of the Mantra poison 
appears to be a jumble of several receipts, but is 
given here as the details may be worth verifying. 

To make a spoonful of poison five strips of “krole" * 
bark are pounded with a pestle (" pomonong/' sic) in 
an iron pot which has first been prepared by waxing. 
Water is added, and the liquor boiled about ten minutes. 
The pot is then taken off the lire and deposited on a 
stand consisting of a wooden fork which has a cross- 
piece, intended to hold the pot, fastened across the 
bifurcated portion. I he fork-ends rest on the ground, 
and the upper end or shaft is Supported at a sharp 
angle of about 45 degrees. The pot is then tipped up 

1 ° r "? ]»'"■»* wt P 3 ‘S' " '■ lumij-bonc,” Irani dhow 10 wrist. 
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till the liquor is close to the brim, and one end of a 
roll of bamboo shavings (about 4 inches long) is in¬ 
serted in the liquor, the other end being placed in a 
special receptacle made of bark, so ns to draw off the 
poison by suction. The liquor thus drawn oft is put 
bach into the pot and root-shavings of the " umpas 
padi," " koopur," 1 * *' prachek/’* '* mundess, ‘ “chantoog 
badak/' and " gndong”* arc added. The pot is then 
boiled for about ten minutes more, when tt is again 
set on the stand and skimmed with a kind of wool I y 
kaf—that of a plant called 11 chapa-neii#. 1 ’ * The 
bark receptacle (covered with a species of sieve¬ 
shaped filter) is now set on the ground (underneath 
the forked stand on which the pot is resting). A 
funnel is made of the woolly leaves referred to, and 
the liquor drawn off into the funnel by the suction of 
the bamboo shavings {already described), a few lino 
punctures being made in the bottom of the funnel to 
facilitate the process, 4 

The pot is then rinsed, the liquor put back, and 
the '■ ipoh " * and “ tuba " T added (the latter being 
first, however, pounded and mixed in the bark re¬ 
ceptacle with a little liquor from the pot).’ 

The bark receptacle is then rinsed and the rinsings 
added to the pot, together with a pod ol chillies 
('■Spanish pepper")* 

After ten minutes’ boiling the pot is again removed 
and set down on the stand, and the process ol filtra¬ 
tion repeated in exactly the same manner as before. 
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The [jot is once more rinsed and dried on the lire, 
the liquor (in the hark receptacle) pat hack into the 
pot, the fire reduced, and the pot slowly boiled till 
a mere spoonful of gold-brown syrup is all that 
remains, 1 

When properly made, as described, the liquor can 
(by dipping a spatula into it) be drawn out into long 
thin elastic strings about an inch in length, though 
this only happens when a sufficient quantity of 
*' tuba" is used. 7 

When the poison has been transferred (by means of 
the spatula) into the bamboo poison-tube or poison- 
carrier, 1 fresh poison obtained from snakes, centipedes, 
and scorpions may be added to it, A lemon- (or lime ?) 
pip is spitted upon the point of a dart and burnt, the 
charred pip being mixed with a lump of arsenic ‘'as 
big as the head of a match,' and stirred round in the 
poison-tube,' 

Three drops of the sap of " Rotan k€mammg " 
may be added, but this appears to be an innova¬ 
tion, 1 he Mantra poison is very' sticky, and seldom 
dries properly unless " ipoh ” is mixed with it, 4 


Antidotes. 


In speaking of antidotes, it is interesting to uote 
Logan’s remark to the effect that the Mantra were 
in the habit of saying that they found resistance to 
the Menangkabau Malays in vain, because the latter 
were armed with muskets, and had learned the use 
of antidotes to their "ipoh" poison, so that the 
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slender darts of the blowpipe inflicted but little injury 
upon them, 1 


Tit* Quiver. 

Their quiver, which is of 11 ifilang " bamboo, is dried 
ai leisure when not required for immediate use. Often, 
however, it is merely filled with hot ashes and dried 
in the sun for two to three days to expedite matters. 1 

The cap Is manufactured from a small block of 
soft wood (that of the 11 jelotong" tree). After it has 
been roughly shaped, a small depression is made at 
one end, in which red-hot embers are laid. When it 
has been charred sufficiently deep the hole is cleared 
out and shaped with a knife, and fresh embers put in 
to complete the burning-out process. The outside is 
shaped with a knife as required." 

The Mantra quiver alone has a broad band woven 
according to w hat is called the " bat’s-wing ’’ pattern, 
near the top, in addition to the ordinary rings or 
lashings,* The girdle is of " t rap " bark, with a knot 
as buckle. 
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The Mantra, like the Besisi, make a rectangular 
patch or panel in front of the quiver by scraping off 
the surface of the cuticle and waxing it, It is on this 
patch that they work up (by rolling) the points of 
their darts. Vaughan-Stevens states that the effect 
of wax is also occasionally obtained by their rubbing 
the nose upon it, the required effect being produced 
by the natural moisture of the skin. Grotesque as this 
statement sounds, it may yet have some truth in it. 
I myself have more than once seen the Eesisi rub 
the nose upon the panels of their quivers, though I have 
never seen or heard of the remainder of the operation 
here described, and at the most, all that can be safely 
said against it is that Vaughan-Steven s' account re¬ 
quires further corroboration. 1 

The Mantra, like most of the other tribes, carry 
a small stock of resin at {or near) the bottom of the 
quiver, this being chiefly intended for fixing on the 
butt-ends of the darts should they work loose at any 
time. The interior is fitted with the usual reeds.* 
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Blto&pipe and Quiver—first type, 

Pahang Jakun (Kuantan).—Of ihe blowpipes used 
by the 0. Kuan l an there appear to be at least two 
types, one of which is the roughest form of blowpipe 
made, and the other resembles that of the aboriginal 
Malayans. The former is described as being made 
from long internodes of the 11 sdm£liang" ("semi- 
liaug ”) bamboo, whose Intern odes are much shorter 
than those of the Bambus a IVrayi (*' buluh tciniang 
The internal tube, therefore, is made in two lengths, 
which are joined by means ol an outer tube or sheath 
which is manufactured from the midrib of the leaf of 
the 41 tang leap " palm, and drawn over them. 1 

When the two abutting ends have been fitted 
together, a piece of rag (formerly, it is said, it was a 
ligature of plant-fibre) is smeared with heated resin 
and wrapped first round the end. the wrapping being 
coated over with a thin layer of gutta-percha. which is 
melted by turning it round a firebrand The mouth¬ 
piece is also made of {sis, ? covered with) gutta-percha 
instead oi the more usual material, wood. 1 

These blowpipes are the least effective of all 
those known in the Peninsula, and cannot propel a 
dart above forty paces. They are little used, and are. 
according to Vaughan-St evens, hidden inside the 
stems of living bamboos, the nodes of which have 
been knocked out. Vaughan-Stevens was only able 
in obtain four, 1 

The bamboo internodc from which the quiver of 

frbkhV.-.Sl' hiffiKlf niikfl reference, u pJoyttl hy ihe O, Kuan tin n ‘‘rfam&F 
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the O, Kuainaiv is manufactured is not slowly dried 
like that of the Bemm-Jakun, and hence the rings 
round it work loose and require to be tightened by 
wedges. The cap is made by the women of woven 
(and untrimmed) pandanus-leaf (P. fv trains). i he 

waist-cord, which is made of 11 akar dow " (? 11 dauk ) 
has no buckle, but a knot at the cord-end. and us 
decoration is peculiar to itself. The interior ol the 
quiver is only fitted with a small reed-bundle, room 
being left, whenever u is used, for the insertion oi 
the bamboo poison-holder. At Lhe bottom of the 
quiver a little resin {“tuyum") is kept (as among 
the Mantra) and used for making fast the butt-ends 
of the darts. The arrows, which are made o! the 
leaf-stem of the "tangkap" palm, are very roughly 
made, and are frequently used, without poison, for 
killing small birds, and only rarely for killing apes, 
when poison is obtainable. Their length is " irom 
elbow to wrist," but they are often shorter.' 

Not more than one out of every five or si* of the 
O. Kuan tan possesses poison at all, and that which he 
has is frequently compounded out of ingredients which 
are quite harmless/ 


Blowpipe ami Quk'i r—setmd type* 

The second type of blowpipe used by the Oratig 
Kuan tan appears to be peculiar to the Jakun tw 
savage Malayan race. A specimen of this rare ami 
interesting blowpipe, which has been presents to 
the Ethnological Department of the British Museum 
by a member of the Malay States Servi ce, was de 
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scribed in Man' whence the following descript ion by the 
present author has, with slight alteration, been drawn- 
Mr. F. W, Douglas, of the Malay States Service, 
obtained this blowpipe on the east coast of the Malay 
Peninsula in the Kuantan district of Pahang, during 
October 1897, from a man belonging to one ol the 
jungle-Lribcs dwelling on the borders of Pahang and 
Kemaman. Its measurements are as follows:— 

Total length {over-allj ... 5 ft * 3 (’57 cm '\ 

Interior diameter at mouthpiece ,V, jn* ( l0 -9 ,Tim J 

Interior diameter at muzzle-end g in. {9.37 mm 0 

Hence the bore of the tube at the muzzle-end is 
a jradion fcss than it is at the mouthpiece, so that we 
have here an instance of a wooden blowpipe imitating 
ihe natural proportions that obtain in the original 
bamboo blowpipe, from which it was copied; for in 
the bamboo blowpipe it is always the mi-end which 
is placed nearest the mouth, so that the bore at the 
muzzle-end is generally a fraction less than aL the 
mouthpiece; in other words, this blowpipe, like its 
bamboo original, has a slight *' choke ' in the I*™-’ 

The illustrations here given are lull-size. They 
show the muzzle-end and the mouthpiece in two 
positions, the mouthpiece having been chipped in 
transit. I had it photographed to show the binding 
before it was mended. 5 

This particular blowpipe is made ol some very 
hard wood, probably of " peiiagi {tafophy ttm). 
The cylinder is carefully split down the middle and 
the two halves grooved oit the inner side throng out 
their entire length, so that when fitted together agam 
they form a perfeet tube. This tube, which forms 
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the blowpipe, is bound round from end to end with a 
long thin strip of some kind of cane (Ca/atfuts). over 
which is deposited a thick incrustation of a gutta-liG' 
substance, the object of which is evidently to protect tlu_ 
bands and prevent them from being loosened, as veil 
as to hermetically close any cracks that might otherwise 
permit the passage of air. The thickness of this deposit 
is increased to about J in. (t,a cm,) at the mouthpiece.' 

In Vaughan - Stevens (ed. GrUnwedeS) * a very 
similar blowpipe (collected among the " Bettua " or 
jakun of East johor) is described. It is not abso¬ 
lutely identical with Mr. Douglass specimen, since 
it is longer (by about nine inches), and its two hali- 
cylinders of “ penagS ” wood are protected by a bam 
Ijoo casing. Mr, Douglas's specimen, on the other 
hand, corresponds with remarkable fidelity to a Per¬ 
uvian blowpipe, described in the second volume of 
Reiss und Stucbel’s Kaltar and Industrie siidamert- 
k anise her Viflker. This Peruvian specimen came: 
from the Huallaya river, and was described as con¬ 
sisting of " the lwo halves of a palm-stem carefully 
grooved and fitted together and bound round with 
dpo, which was covered besides with a layer of black 
wax. It was fitted with a short bone mouthpiece," : 

The quiver belonging to the blowpipe (also pre- 
sen ted by Mr. Douglas to the museum) similarly 
presented some new* and interesting features :—■* 

The body of the quiver is made from a banil*o<> 
internode measuring n| in. (39 cm,) in length, and of 
great diameter (4 in, 1= 10 cm.), h is covered with a 
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flauish four-peaked cap made of woven pandanus-leaf, 
which is made fast to a double ring of plaited rattan 
or Calamus (which encircles the body of the quiver) 
by means of a short cord of plaited tree-bark (Atio~ 
corpus? or Jzvgeissotut trisiis ?), The usual waist- 
cord of twisted tree-bark is attached to the same 
rattan-rings. The exterior of the quiver is decorated 
throughout by the usual incised patterns (which are. how¬ 
ever. unusually rough and irregularly executed), and 
there arc traces of resin at the bottom of the quiver, 1 

The interior is fitted with the usual rolled-up 
reed -bundle, the number of reeds being sixty-five. 
Of these, however, only five contain darts, and there 
is one loose dart of which the butt-end has been lost, 
making six darts in all. All of these dans have 
broken or (as l think more probable) blunt points, and 
have very- probably been used for knocking over small 
birds. Only one (the loose one) has traces of a coal¬ 
ing of poison upon it, and even of this one the extreme 
tip of the point is blunt like the rest." 

Of the darts the longer ones measure 7^ to. (tgent) 
in length, and the shorter about in. (18 cm.),and their 
butt-ends are made of some very light pith-like wood 
and are of irregular length, two being about 1 in. (2.5 cni ) 
long, and the other three being only hall that length- 
But they are ail very incompletely rounded, are all 
cut off square at the tower end. and are all pretty 
much of the same diameter throughout, instead of 
tapering towards the shaft, as is the case with the 
better-made dans used by the Sakai, Besisi. etc. 
Another distinction is that in two of them the upper 
end of the dart-shaft is driven right through the butt- 
ctul, emerging at its extremity beyon d the upper nod 


1 StF*i, V. tit. 
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of the butt, a peculiarity which may be seen in the 

blowpipe-darts of Borneo . 1 

The only other contents of the quiver were two 
rol!ud-up pieces of old chintz cloth) and a spear-shaped 
wooden spatula, still coated with poison. 

In view of all the evidence, and in spite of slight 
differences. I think there need lx- no hesitation what¬ 
ever in identifying both the blowpipe and quiver as a 
variety of the " Benua-jakun” blowpipe and quiver 
which Vaughan-Stevens obtained in the eastern part 
of Johor, in spite of the fact that this specimen was ob¬ 
tained in Kuaman. north of the Pahang, a fact which 
disagrees with Vaughan -Stevens' own statement to 
the effect that this type of blowpipe is not found {in the 
Malay Peninsula) north of the river in question. This 
particular specimen, at all events, has the additional 
interest of more nearly approaching the bio wpipcof Peru 
than any other specimen yet recorded from this part 
of the world —a fact w hich should 1*2 of special interest 
to the students of the problems of distribution,* 


Tiw liloufpip\\ 

Benua-Jakun.—One of the Kuantan types of blow¬ 
pipe js found also among the Benua-Jakun. These 
tribes use a peculiar form of blowpipe, the internal tube 
of which is made in a very primitive fashion, of wood, 
though its outer casing is as usual of bamboo. It- 1 * 
length and calibre vary with the individual maker,' 
ll is exceedingly rare and hard to obtain, especi¬ 
ally as it takes sixteen days to make, It is made 
from the wood of the * , p6nJSga' > tree pinaghur," 
iic) t 3 sapling of which is felled and split through¬ 
out its entire length. The two halves are then 

1 Steal. *. lir, 1 /*■- ■ Cp. FiWc lit Tttn. P- F. **!»■ 30*. 
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roughly carved imo shape, the l ^ al l >ar * s p' antit | 
and fitted together with a chopping * knife, bout it 
round with rattan “ties'* at intervals, and carefully 
rounded. The "ties" themselves are moved occa¬ 
sionally, according to necessity, to enable the wor 
to be completed, The two halve, arc -trued by 
wetting one half and then pressing the two together. 

Next a broad black line is drawn with charcoal 
down the centre, and the groove cut out with the 
chopper, a quarter of the circumference at a time 
only, to prevent warping. I he cutting-out proce 
is continued until the cleaning-rod {"bingrot ) can. 
just pass along within the double groove, when the 
two lengths are again bound together, at short 
intervals ant! made fast at one en wi 
movable damp or vice <*’kabon"). *e <**« f 
which is to hold the two divided halves of the tube 
firmly together and at the same time to keep the 11 - 

pipe in position till the binding process * completed.^ 
As soon a# this process, which js effected v.i 
strip of cane (“ roLan tunggal") is over, the moot piece 
is made, li is said that this was formerly made o! a 
soft wood called “ kdebok" (-lilml "). but it is now- 
made of harder wood. The orifice was first bored 
out with a “ bone awl " and then gradually en <»ig e • 
after which the end of the tube was wnnm.c . 
rubbed with resin and the mouthpiece rated on to t 
and shaped with the chopper. The outer case * 
made of bamboo. Lhe nodes being pushet on ( 
usual) M a long stink. The bantboo wmjtm 
heated over a slow fire and hem downwar 

of v/oodtn pincers. This pr ocess ^ *_ \ ___ 

_.___ t 

i V*ucjhiJirSE£rcni* 1L 102 
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Unpoisoned arrows (for small birds) were not 
furnished with any distinguishing mark . 1 

The amount of poison - made at a time is sufficient 
for a quiver containing (“nominally ) too arrows; 
this, however, no doubt merely means that the 
poison - makers of these tribes make rather more 
poison at a rime than they require to use, since no 
quiver holds anything near the number mentioned . 5 
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The Blowpipe. 


Jakim of Borembun. — All the Berembun tribes 
(visited by Logan) used the blowpipe and poisoned 
darts. The former was a light and neat instrument, 
and differed from the *' bored ” wooden blowpipe of 
the Dayaks. That of the Berembun tribes consisted 
of two bamboos about 7 It. (2.13 m,) in length, the one 
enclosed within the other, the external one being about 
three-fourths of an inch (19 mm.) in diameter, and 
neatly decorated for about i ft. (91 cm.) in the centre 
and at each extremity. To prevent it from splitting, 
the fibrous bark of the AnocarpUS was bound around 
6 in. (45 cm.) of the extremity and coated with resin 
(«dammar"). The internal tube was of the same 
length as the case, but its "bore'' measured only 
three-fifths of an inch (15 mm,). It was composed of 
two pieces of bamboo, united by a splicing-piece R in. 
(20 cm.) long, which embraced lioth ends tightly at 
the point of junction. 1 he bamboo used in the manu¬ 
facture of this blowpipe '(" buluh t finking ”) was very 
light and finely grained. 1 

The darts (*■ damak ") were made from (he stem 
of the Wrtam-palm leaf. They measured 10 in. (25 
cm.) in length, and ^ in, (1.5 mm.) in diameter at 
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the base, Jrom which they gradually tapered to a very 
fine and sharp point. The base was inserted imo a 
conical butt-end of " kayu lulu " ’ (which is very porous 
and light), the dart there measuring about r in. (25 mm.) 
in length and one-third of an inch (8 mm.) in diameter. 
The points of the dan had been dipped for about five- 
sixths (21 mm.) of an inch in Ipoh poison. This latter 
is made by taking the sap of the Upas creeper, the 
Upas tree (or " kyas "),*" tuba,' 1 and limes, which are 
then bruised, boiled, and strained. Arsenic is added, 
and other substances, such as " pachet."* " jimardes,” * 
“ malai, and “gadong," are also sometimes added as 
well. The liquid, which is called " ipoh.” having been 
thus prepared, has the colour and consistency of 
prepared opium (“chandu”), An incision is made 
round the point of the dart just above the poison to 
ensure its breaking off and remaining in the wound. 51 

Each dart is kept (ready for immediate service) in a 
reed or case of bamboo, the diameter of which is about 
one-fourth of an inch (6 mm.). Fifty of these reeds 
are laid side by side and united by strings. They are 
then rolled up and inserted into ,t large quiver, which 
is also made of bamboo, and which has a neat lid made 
from the wood of the " jetorong.” This quiver con¬ 
tains, in addition, a quantity of the wadding {“ barofc ’), 
which is of a very light, spongy character, and is 
also used as tinder, which these tribes extract from a 
tree called “runut. 1 * When the dart has been inserted 
imo the blowpipe a little " barok " is introduced behind 
it. When the operator blows into the blowpipe, this 
substance is pressed against the butt-end of the dart, 


1 Jflfr, ? "Boll' - ffliti.-ui rUtvrt- 
pi/Uui, 



1 “Ky» ,L ^ ‘*k4y»l H ( “Iftth fciy-u '*(, 
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and effectually prevents windage. In shooting, the 
blowpipe is firmly held by both hands, which are lightly 
clasped over the near extremity of the tube, which in 
turn is firmly inserted in to the mouthpiece, which thus 
serves as a species of handle.' 

Weapons. 

Udai. The Udai use sharpened palm wood 
( ,l nibong n ) stakes, hardened with fire at the end. as 
spears, as well as the blowpipe with poisoned darts. 5 

Orakg Laut oft Ska-Jakun. 

Weapons and Implements, 

0 . Laut, Sletar.—The Sletar tribe of the Orang 
Laut are described as possessing no weapons, whether 
for offence or defence. 

In the same passage, however, we are told that 
they do employ a form of fish-spear called " strrkap,’’ 
as well as the Malay parang " or chopper {which, of 
course, may on occasion be used either as a defensive 
or offensive weapon). 1 

0 , Laut, Sablmba The Sahiinba use a Dayak 
blo wpipe, which ’is also armed with a spear * head, 
bayonet fashion, h is curious, says Logan, that this 
weapon has been imported for the Sabimba from time 
immemorial, and that they have not acquired the art 
of manufacturing their blowpipes from bamboo like 
the Berembuns. The Bornean sumpitan, adds Logan 
(evidently by way of distinction), is artificially bored.* 

1 /. /. A, *ol. i. IT *7*, *71 tin of ihe KvOticraftattii jrkati,—/ X.A,S+ 
Mownrpf i’ n*A JaLun uT S. B . W& *Jt 3 : l x **■ 

ULy Kn-Jcuig. Lffia Scralifengi vid Ka- 1 Kcpbattfi 1® 1 * 3®* 

| H ng h (hafigb ll h liy their nd^i baur* 1 / ^ P« 14* * 
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It is most unfortunate that this account is so 
meagre, but a contemporary account by Mr. Thompson 
adds a few more scattered facts. He describes the 
Sabimba as hunting the wild hog by the aid of iheSr 
dogs, and as feeding on monkeys, snakes, apes, etc. 

■* Their blowpipe is the same as that used by the Dayaks 
of Sambas in Borneo, from whence it is imported to 
Singapore, and front thence finds its way to the 
Tembrau, the river on which they are now located. 
The dart of this blowpipe is delicately fashioned, but the 
Sabimba make a ruder description themselves. The 
dans are poisoned with the juice of the Upas tree, which 
is called 'ipoh."‘ The admission that the Sabimba 
make a ruder sort of dart themselves, tallies entirely 
with what we lind to be the case among many of those 
tribes who are in the habit of employing not only 
their own weapons, but those of their neighbours in 
the chase, no doubt in hopes that the latter would 
bring them better luck. It would be: interesting to 
know what proof there was that the blowpipes resem¬ 
bling those of the Dayaks at Sambas were borrowed. 1 

0 . Lain, Muka Kuning. —With the help of dogs, the 
blowpipe, a kind of palm-wood spear (the " seligi" or 
spear of nibong"), the axe, the hatchet, and the 
knife, the O. Muka Kuiting procure their ordinary 
food in the forest, together with rattans, resin or 
'* dammar.” and eagle-wood, which they barter for rice, 
cloth, implements, tobacco, and salt.’ 

Thc Bow. 

0 , Laut, Tending. — The following reference to a 
form of arrow-release attributed to a less-known sea- 


1 To use the iUtracnl h Jiiffrt unLilteJy, /« L A. L tro 348*. 
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tribe is, so far as I have been able to discover, 
unique: the bow (of the Temiang) was hold m a 
horizontal position (a hole being made in the centre 
of the bow, through which the arrow passed), the 
three fingers bent over the string, an L e * rr0 '* 
held between the first and second fingers the thumb 
straightened, and the little finger partially straight¬ 
ened. 1 _ 

t 7^ /*»>, 3»il- xriL OCL-Dw. i>- A ^ hfl ™ 1 ' 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Cultivation, 

The most primitive form of horticulture (ir so it can 
be railed) employed by these tribes arises from the 
throwing away of the seeds of fruit that they have 
eaten in the jungle, A Malay chief of Selangor 
informed me that the Besisi were originally in the 
habit of eating the fruits of the jungle in a small 
shelter built upon the spot where they had been 
gathered, but on its being pointed out that this 
practice resulted in a superfluous number of fruit-trees 
all growing in the same spot* the whole tribe took to 
carrying their fruit to a little distance before eating 
it, and afterwards removed during the fruit season 
to a fresh spot every year, in order to spread the 
seeds over a wider region of the country. 

On the other hand, fruit-seeds or seedlings were 
certainly planted by the aborigines from time to time 
among the catch-crops m their clearings, and the 
ground round the trees that were in bearing was 
regularly cleared (about once a year) of undergrowth. 
This, however, was probably intended rather to 
facilitate the collection of the fruit than with any idea 
or improving the fruit-bearing capacity of the tree. 

For the latter purpose magic was more frequently 

33 * 
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employed, though it is true that various ingenious 
devices were adopted for the purpose ol scaring away 
wild animals (such as monkeys, squirrels, hear-cats. 
and civet-cats) which were certain to assemble to feast 
upon the fruit. 

Amongst the animals that were fond of the 
durian, bears and tigers were always especially men¬ 
tioned, it being asserted that these animals were in 
the habit of tearing open the huge, green, spiky fallen 
fruit by inserting their sharp daws into the divisions 
of its thick rind, and feasting upon the creamy 
pulp that envelops the seeds within. Whether this 
he so or not, it is certain that both bears and tigers 
arc frequently met with in the neighbourhood of these 
durian groves, and that not a few of the aborigines 
have lost their lives through being attacked cither in 
or near the tiny huts or shelters that are built under 
the durian trees, during the fruit season, for the 
watchers. I may add that the number and variety of 
wild fruits eaten by the aborigines were far in advance 
of those eaten by the Malays. 

Ail the aborigines are adepts at tree-felling, at 
which even the Malays cannot beat them. Standing 
on a lofty platform made of a few crossed sticks, 
they cut the stem through at the point where the 
buttresses spring from the trunk. They never 
seem to miss their stroke even by a hair s-breadth, 
the cutting being so cleanly done that the top ot the 
stump often looks as smooth as a billiard-table, a great 
contrast to the roughly cut stumps left by some 
Malays and most Chinese, In the southern districts 
of Selangor the jakuti, who did a good deal of felling 
for the Protectorate Government, proved cheap and 
excellent workers, though they required management. 
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as they would never work unless they were in a 
humour to do so. Their favourite method of felling, 
when a large area had to l>e cleared, was to select 
a tree of the largest sire, and then to fell it in 
a particular direction so as to bring down with it a 
number of smaller trees in its fall. 

In the earliest stages of cultivation, the first kind 
of grain to be planted by the aborigines is a kind of 
Chinese millet, which is grown together with a few 
light catch-crops, more especially by tribes living 
among the hills of the Peninsula at a considerable alti¬ 
tude. The last mode of cultivation introduced is 
usually rice, and even when this latter is cultivated, it 
is generally on so small a scale and with such hopelessly 
inadequate implements, that it could hardly be ex¬ 
pected (when the various "enemies'' of the rice had 
taken their toll) that there would be any substantial 
harvest left to gather. 

Magic rites play a large part in the rice-planting 
customs of the Sakai and the Jakun, but less so. I 
believe, in those of the Semang, who seem to be less 
superstitious than their neighbours. 

Mr. lllagden has shown that there arc several non- 
Malay aboriginal names for rice in the Peninsula, and 
this fact, coupled with the existence of varieties of the 
grain special to the aborigines, and with the generally 
aboriginal character of the harvest-rites, argues 
against such words being borrowed by the civilised 
(Mohammedan) Malays, The line between pagan 
and Mohammedan Malay is drawn at irrigation. 

The Tact that there have been cases in which the 
jakun have taken even to the cultivation of coffee 
shows, however, that they are by no means incapable 
of improvement. 
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L— Semasg, 

Agriculture. 

Kedah Semaitg and Ptuigan.— The wildest Scmang 
tribes do not eat rice, except when they may have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining a scanty supply through the medium 
of other Semang more conversant with Malays. 

They live, in fact, for the most part upon roots, 
eked out by the trophies of their skill in hunting and 
fishing, together with the wild fruits of the jungle as 
they come in season. 

The Semaitg, who have reached the first and most 
rudimentary stage of agriculture, plant by way of a 
substitute for rice a spedes of Chinese millet (“ siSkoi ) 
which Is called in Malay '* cat's - tail ’ (" ekor 
kuching"), and which is perhaps selected from its 
nourishing better than rice on the higher ranges. 

The fact of these tribes being millet -eaters, ot 
which 1 was first informed by the Semang of Kedah, 

I subsequently found had been already recorded by De 
Morgan and several other writers. It is, ot course, 
conceivable that the fact of their being eaters of millet 
may have given the nickname of “Orang Stkoi. or 
■* Millet-men,” to the tribes who bear it. But on the 
other hand the name might quite as easily have been 
derived from some small stream or river (Sungei 
Sekui), since on the whole this is the more usual 
method by which these Lribes get their names. 

In the next stage of development (in which the 
Negritos are still semi-nomadic, and migrate Irom 
one district to another as soon as their scanty crop is 
harvested) they actually begin to grow rice in a primi¬ 
tive fashion, as well as a few catch-crops, such as 
bananas, sugar-cane, tapioca, maize, and sweet potatoes, 
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all, however, with a minimum expenditure of time and 
trouble. The rice that they grow, at this stage, is 
always "hill-rice" (Mai, "huma"), a fresh plot of 
forest-ground {usually the sloping side of a hill) 
being selected and cleared annually. The branches 
are then lopped off from the fallen trees, the dtbris is 
burnt, and the rice sown in the interstices between 
the remaining tree-stumps, this latter process always 
necessarily taking place during the more rainy season. 

A good instance of this culture of '* hill-rice ’’ was 
to be seen at Siong (in Kedah), where the Semang 
had cleared a great part of the slope of Bukit TCmesu, 
and planted it with rice and the light catch-crops 
mentioned in the foregoing list, with the exception, 
however, of tapioca, which, for some reason unknown 
to me, they did not plant. 

At the time of my arrival their scanty stock of rice, 
which was of very poor quality, had all been harvested, 
and they had stored it in a tiny hut or barn, built 
upon very high posts and no bigger than a box 
(4 feet by 4 feet). In order to remove its precious 
contents beyond the reach of small mammals. 

Perak Semang\—These remarks apply equally to 
the Semang of Perak. 


II.— Sakai. 

Fru it-gathering. 

Perak Sakai. — The Sakai method of gathering 
wild tree-fruit is to climb the trees in which ripe fruit has 
been seen, and then to lop ofl the fruit-laden boughs, 
so that the fruit itself may be picked off the boughs 
(as they He on the ground) and eaten at leisure.' 


1 Dt Mofgtik vriik JS*. Thin ffirtlwd L» nho pwaeliifti Uy the MiLtf*. 
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Agriculture. 

The Kill Sakai (Sakai Bukit) are said to practise 
no form of agriculture; but those who have reached 
the earliest stage of it arc described as 
the species of Chinese millet called ‘'sekoi (or ekor 
kuching ") already mentioned. 1 Mr. L *«* «*' 
held of this millet grown at an altitude of 3400 ft. ( 7 ^ 
in.) in Perak, and remarks that this form of grainis 
grown largely by the Sakai, both in the hills of N. Perak 
and of the Plus district, but that no rice was grown 
there, and that their staple food appeared to be tapioca. 

M r Wray adds that they also grew sweet potatoes, 
Sugar-cane, pumpkins, and tobacco, but no fruit, except 
in the settlements near Malay villages. 1 

Elsewhere the Perak Sakai are described as 
planting not only the crops already named, but maize 

and yams, etc,, etc. 1 , G . ■ 

According to Col. Low and De Morgan, the baka 
make no sort of use of ploughing or harrowing 
implements, but content themselves with making holes 
in the ground with a pointed stick, in the open sp™ s 
between the roots and tree-stumps/ to contain the rice. 

seed which is dropped into them. , „ f 

De la Croix, in describing the Sakai village of 
Kampong Chabang. on the upper waters of S. Kerni 
(a tributary of the Plus river in Upper Perak), gives 
a graphic description of one of these abongma 
clearings, stating that the jungle had been c 
for an area of about five acres {(kux hectares), a 
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great trees lay on all sides, the open spaces between 
them being planted with rice. Here and there were 
upright posts from which were suspended pieces of 
bamboo which sounded as the wind shook them. 
These were scarecrows designed for driving away the 
crowds of birds which came to rob the rice-fields. 
When the wind was not strong enough to move these 
scarecrows, the aborigines did so themselves by means 
of an arrangement of cords or creejiers, alt of which con¬ 
verged towards a small shelter in the centre, wherein 
a watchman was always posted. It looked not unlike a 
network of telegraph lines. The same apparatus was 
used for scaring away wild elephants, which were a 
veritable scourge to plantations in the jungle, 1 

Vaughan-Stevens, in giving a very long and full 
account of rice-planting as practised by the Sakat,“ 
made out five main divisions of their agricultural 
work—felling, burning, sowing, reaping, and the offer¬ 
ing of first-fruits. To commence, he stated that as a 
rule only one harvest was obtained, unless the soil was 
exceptionally rich, when two harvests might possibly 
be obtained. Hence it was the most usual thing for 
the clearing to be deserted as soon as the harvest had 
been reaped. The patch of forest which happened to 
be selected was cleared during the prevalence of the 
drier season, by means of the hatchet and Lhe chopper. 1 
A favourite method of felling was to cut a number 
of small trees half-way through, and then to fdJ a 
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bigger one in such a way that it brought them all 
down in its fait. 

The felled timber, after being left to dry for a few 
weeks, was then set on tire, and with the exception of 
some of the thicker stumps soon burnt ld ashes. In 
the spaces between these stumps the pttdi was planted, 
just before the commencement of the wet season. 
Before felling, however, all tools, whether choppers or 
hatchets, had to be charmed to avoid accidents which 
might be brought about by evil spirits. Women and 
children, on such occasions, were not allowed lo be 
present on account of the dangers that they might 
incur. I n every village there was generally at feast one 
man—perhaps several—who knew these charms. At 
the present day the Penglima or village chief was as 
a rule the only one who knew 1 them, for since the 
wizards had died out, any one who knew the charm 
could work it. 

The actual process was as follows— 

Two forked uprights (of no stipulated size or 
material} were planted vertically in tht; ground (a few 
feet apart ) and supported a horizontal pole running east 
and west. The handle or helve of a hatchet was theu 
suspended from the pole, and just underneath it were 
planted a branch (of some kind or forest tree) and a 
young shoot of w .hunglei." To these were added a 
hair coconut-shell filled with earth, which served as a 
censer {"* sangkun"), a chopper, to be deposited 011 
the ground beneath the pole, and the blade of the 
hatchet whose helve was suspended as described. The 
ceremony commenced at sunrise, when the saplings 
were cut and erected as related above. 5 

The magician then strewed incense (benzoin) over 
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the embers, and facing the rising sun, knocked the 
blade out of the hatchet-helve, and suspended the 
latter as described. Next he deposited the chopper 
and hatchet-blade, and picking them up again and 
crossing his hands in the smoke, described seven 
successive circles in the smoke, calling aloud seven 
times in succession as he did so. 

He then repealed the following charm ;— 

"0 Spirits of every Hill-locked Basin, return ye 
and seek the Spectral Huntsman. It is my desire to 
open up this clearing. O yc Four (great) Magicians, 
unto all Four of you I prefer my request. It is my 
desire to open up this clearing. Grant me coolness 
of body, and do me no harm nor scaith, but grant me 
coolness and coldness within this body of mine," 

The harm and scaith referred to included the risk 
of being crushed by falling trees, of falls, and of 
accidental wounds inflicted by the implements used by 
the operator; as well as the attacks of wild beasts, 
and fever. 

When the charm was completed the hatchet-head 
was re-inserted in its helve and (along with the 
chopper) returned to its owner. A first clearing was 
then made, in the usual way, round the middle point 
of a circle which was about twelve yards ill diameter. 
The chopper and hatchet were then turned seven 
times round in the smoke in strict silence, after which 
every one returned home. The owner of the tools 
commenced his work on the following day. To the 
foregoing should be added that the charm had to be 
said for each of the tools separately. 3 

The burning ceremony took place as soon as the 
felled timber was dry enough. Men. women, and 
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children gathered together at midday in an open 
space on the sheltered side of the clearing. Here the 
censer was set up, and its smoke used to fumigati a 
half coconut-shell filled with coconut-oil, Before the 
latter was poured into the shell two or three polishing 
leaves (of the " akar siutplas ") were put into it. I he 

oil was called “ndliyak b'rangsaitg." 1 

The magician next turned his face towards the 
east, lifted the shell full of oil to his lips and repeated 

this charm :—- _ , , 

** o Lightning, in Heaven and on Earth, 1 desire 

to give scope to the rage of Fire. 1 desire to bum off 
this clearing. I desire to summon the l our (great) 
Magicians. I desire to summon the winds from their 
seven coigns, the seven winds ot equal rank, and to 

summon the whirlwind." ! 

After this charm was spoken each took up his tree- 
bark torch from the heap in which they had been 
deposited and dipped the end of it into the oil m the 
shell (which the magician had replaced on the ground). 
The women and children did likewise. Each 
individual then handed his torch to the magician, who 
alone might kindle it (by means of the embers in the 
censer). The company then hastened oh in various 
directions, and each of them kindled the fallen timber 
in as many places as possible. 1 his charm was con¬ 
cluded at noon, as that was the hour by which thi-. 
Icaves and twigs would all be well dried by the ot 

sun , 4 , r 

After this ■■ burning" ceremony came that tor 

planting the rice, When the ground had been 
cleared by the burning of all but the larger minks tt 
was ready, after the first showe rs of the wet season, 
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to receive the seed. The men then prepared pomted 
sticks (or dibbles) made from the saplings of a special 
kind of hard-wood tree called "tamun, the bark ol 
which was peeled off. and a hollow made at ^thicker 
end to receive the seed, which was stored n the huts 

,T1 ^The magician set out at sunrise for the fields, 
accompanied by all the men, women, and children 
who were going to take part in the sowing. n 
arriving at the first available open space near 
the middle of the field the magician drew a circle 
round himself with a specially made staff which hke 
the other dibbles was made out of tamun w , 
and all the planting-sticks were heaped up inside the 
circle. The whole of the company sal outside the 
circle in a wide irregular ring, forming what is called 
the Rice-bin <“ kCpuk” ).’ In the centre the " bungle i 
plant already mentioned was planted in the ground, 
and near it a branch of the " tamun " tree from which 
the plan ting-sucks had been made.* * 

The “ tamun" wood was chosen because the 
*' tamun" tree bears its fruits in a ring round the 
base of the trunk at a height of only about a dcm. 
from the ground, the object of the planters being 
that the rice should by sympathy flower near the 
ground, as the “tamun" tree fruits, instead Ol 
growing long and rank and weedy. So. too. the 
11 bungle!" plant was chosen because no animals ate it. 
the hope being that the rice might be similarly spared. 
The censer having l*een placed near this plant and 
incense burned on it. seven small holes, each about 
an inch deep, were made in ihe centre of the circle. 
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Each individual then brought his planting-stick 
and drove U firmly into the earth, inside the ring 
/<* * kepuk "). One of the women's seed-pouches was 
then deposited within the ring and a quantity of rice- 
grains (saved from the first seven ears cut at the last 
year’s harvest) 1 were mixed with the seed contained in 
Ihe pouch. A charm was then repeated as follows 
.. 0 Dong, Black Princess, who dwellest as a recluse 
, lit. fastest) in the sea for six months (in the year), 1 
summon thee to assist me m planting rice, so t at 
from a fist-full, from a mere pinch (of seed) may grow 
a hundred-fold, a thousand-Told, a koyan or two. 

Turning his face to the east, the magician then 
took up the pouch and waved it in a circle seven 
times Lhrough the smoke which was still nsmg from 
the censer, counting aloud as he did so, " One, two, 

three, four, five, six. seven." . t 

When the charm had been said, a little rice-seed 
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out of (ho pouch was dropped into each of the seven 
holes and covered up with earth by the magician, who 
made use or his stick for the purpose. The planting 
sticks or the company were then waved round seven 
times through the smoke in a circle, the number of the 
completed circles being each time counted aloud by 
the magician, As soon as the planting'sticks had all 
been fumigated, each person took up his own pair, one 
in each hand, and went off with them to the field. 
The women followed, anti the [touch was taken as 
well. The whole company now proceeded to plant lin¬ 
seed, working in a long line or file, casting the seel 
with one hand and pricking holes with the other 
I he women then divided the rice-seed between them, 
starting with that in the pouch, which must be planted 
first in any case. They next resorted to the main 
stock of seed, all of which they planted, dropping a 
few grains into each hole, and covering them up with 
hand or foot. When the day’s work was ended the 
planting-sticks had to be brought back to the place 
where the ceremony was performed and restored to 
their original position. This ceremony had to be 
repeated for three consecutive days, but after that 
they might be deposited anywhere.' 

To the foregoing [ should add that if the planting- 
sticks in the course of the work got dogged together 
with wet earth this might on no account be removed 
by rubbing the stick against a tree, but had to lie 
wiped away with the from of the Toot, If the stick 
was accidentally knocked against a tree, the mouse- 
demons would hear it.and, joyfully exclaiming, » Kice- 
pl anting, rice-planting, set to work to dig up the 
seed. 1 
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As soon as the rice began to ripen, all the men, 
women, and children set to work to drive off the 
birds, apes, elephants, squirrels, and other enemies of 
the rice, A small hut or shelter was built in the 
field; and part or the whole of each family went to 
live there while the rice was ripening. The reaping 
was done with the same implements as are used by 
the Malays. None of the aborigines could remember 
any other kind being used. In default of the Malay 
reaping-knife ("war'), the reaper would pinch off each 
head of rice between finger and thumb. From five 
to twenty ears, on the other hand, according to the 
skill of the reaper, were seized between the finger 
and the thumb and cut off close to the ear when the 
reaping-knife was used, the stalks being left on the 
spot, either to be burnt or to wither. The rice-heads 
were then collected together, and thrown upon a 
threshing - floor to be separated from the husks, 
Here they were trodden to and fro under foot, 
and the stalk-ends sifted out. The rice required 
for immediate use was then thrown into a. massive 
wooden mortar, where it was pounded with a beavy 
pestle, which split the husks, and the husked rice, as 
soon as Lhe husks had been separated from it. was 
then ready for cookingJ 

Before Lhe commencement of the harvest, how¬ 
ever, ,i magic ceremony had to be performed, which 
took place at sunrise. All who were interested in 
the harvest assembled at tine of the watchers' huts in 
the rice-fields, and seated themselves in a ring round 
its walls. In the middle of the hm stood a sack filled 
with rice to the brim—-an obvious piece of symbolism. 
One of the reaping-knives was then inserted, with the 
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pointed end downwards, in the centre of the open 
mouth of the sack of rice, and to the butt-end of its 
(projecting) bamboo handle; above the iron blade a 
small knob or dot of beeswax ‘ was affixed. 

With his face turned to the rising sun, the magician 
now crouched down in front of the sack, and, placing 
his lips dose to the knob of beeswax, repeated aloud 
the billowing charm : 

11 O thou that squmtest, turn thy back to me : thou 
that art blind, con from me. Lo, I reap the s<ven 
heads of rice, yea, and take the soul of the rice, and 
bear it hack with me to the house." 

J he magician then withdrew the reaping* knife 
from the sack's mouth, and proceeding to the drcle oi 
the seven holes and fastening seven rice-plants fom 
taken trom each of the holes) to the upper part of thi- 
handle of the reaping-knife, turned his face towards 
the rising sun, and (retaining meanwhile the reaping- 
knife with the rice-plants attached) repeated the rest 
ol the charm, which consisted merely of the words 
■* i will drive thee out, O Demon, from before me. 
At this he applied the edge of the reaping-knife to 
the rice-stalks and cut them through/ 

The rice-heads being still fastened to the reaping- 
knife, the magician took them back with him to the 
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was lime for il to be mixed with the main slock of 
seed. Till then it took up its abode in these seven 
ears. To this it was added, that fresh rice when 
boiled possessed a peculiarly pleasant aroma, which 
was not to be obtained from old rice. Hence when 
the guests arrived they would raise the husks to their 
noses and inhale their aroma, as a means of ascertain¬ 
ing the quality of the harvest ; for. although the rice- 
grains had the same aroma as the husks, it would not 
be seemly to test the grains themselves in this way/ 

Whilst the women were engaged in reaping the 
rice during the first three days, the men were em¬ 
ployed in procuring from the forests and streams the 
meat and fish required fur the feast. A her wards, 
however, both sexes took a share in the reaping, since 
the grains fall very easily and quickly out oi i he ears 
as soon as they are once hilly ripe/ 

After the rice which had been collected during the 
first three days had been husked and prepared, a 
sufficient quantity was cooked for the entertainment 
of the expected guests, the cooking taking place on 
the morning of the fourth day, by which time the 
supplementary dishes that had been procured by the 
men were available," 

The men now put on their best clothes, and the 
bachelors of the tribe, putting flowers in their head- 
bands, took their blowpipes with them, and prepared 
to lead their guests to the feast-house/ The most 
distinguished guest, i.c. the Batin or one of the 
subordinate chieftains or the magician, was fetched 
last, all the [>coplc accompanying him, and the un¬ 
married men acting as a kind of bodyguard/ 
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As soon as the last guest had arrived, which was 
usually about mid-day, the dishes were placed upon the 
mats. Nowadays the host provides the rice and the 
betel-leaf, and every one who receives the invitation 
gives about ten cents towards the purchase of luxuries. 
Formerly, however, those ten cents were paid tn kind, 
and consisted of various supplementary dishes, such as 
fish, game, and vegetables, Waiting on the guests, 
on the other hand, was the duty of the householder 
and his wife and his grown-up daughters.' 

Before the meal commenced, as soon as the guests 
had chosen their places (the women and children 
sitting together in one place and the men in another), 
the magician took the censer and dispatched it seven 
times round the circle of guests, who continued to 
pass it round from hand to hand until it returned 
again to the magician, the latter calling out “one. 
two, three, four,'" and so forth each lime that fu. 
received it, until the seven circuits were completed. 
These were, however, the only words uttered by the 
magician during the ceremony, and he did not turn in 
any special direction, 2 

When this proceeding was over, ihe magician 
waved the censer seven times round the reaping- 
knives and the cloth in which the seven rice-heads 
were wrapped, and both of the latter being sus¬ 
pended from one of the central pillars of the house, 
the censer was simply passed around that pillar. 
Next, the censer was carried round all the rice- 
sacks (which were intended to receive the harvested 
rice), and, lastly, seven times round the cooking-pots, 
which stood apart by themselves. It was then 
deposited at the foot of th e pillar at the top of which 
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were suspended the Rice-soul and the reaping-knives. 
The magician next took a few boiled rice .grains 
and laid some of Lhem on the heads of c aeh o! the 
children present, in order that they might always 
remember when they were older how to prepare rice 
for their children. This completed the ceremony, and 
the actual feast then began . 1 

After the meal the guests washed their hands in 
the water which had been placed in coconut-shells 
for every one to quench his thirst. And when they 
had all washed, each person present greeted the others 
oi his (or her) sex in turn, stretching out the hand 
without rising. Uetel-Jeaf was ihen brought forward 
ami handed round, the host and his wjfe m ban while 
taking their own share of the repast m a corner of 
the hut. When they had finished their meal, they 
too greeted each of the guests in the same way. and 
each guest, after responding, had to come forward again 
and return the greeting of the host. Meanwhile the 
wife of the host, on her own account, exchanged 
greetings with the other women. The incense was 
now removed from the censer and the smoking shell 
offered by the magician once to every adult, When 
he had received it back, he passed it once more seven 
times round the pillar on which the Rice-soul was 
hung, and then deposited it on the ground at the foot 
of the pillar I he unboiled rice which remained over 
from the three days' harvest was equally divided 
among all the guests; but the boiled rice which had 

not been eaten at the feast was the magician's own 
perquisite,* 

The gueas whe, lived a , a di SIalK e now look their 
ieave^ieil as be for e were M compa-.kd ,.n their way 
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by the owners of the rice-field. Before they departed 
rhe women alone greeted the host seven times. The 
host, however, was not permitted 10 accompany any 
of them to rheir homes until his most distinguished 
guest had departed.' 

The wife of the host, although she sat near him, 
received no greeting, except a quite informal one 
from some of her special friends. All the guests left 
the house in time to reach their dwellings before 
nightfall.' 

{fariituHttrc. 

Selangor Sakai.—Of the devices employed by the 
Sakai of Selangor for scaring the monkeys away from 
their fruit-trees, an official in Selangor, some years 
back, observed one day as he was walking along 
the central range a noise that resembled the stroke 
of an axe on a hollow tree. Next day the same 
noise continued, and he therefore -started off to 
investigate; and in a small creek or water-gully came 
upon an ingenious contrivance put up by the Sakai to 
frighten monkeys away from some durian-trees, of 
which there were a number in full bearing in the 
neighbourhood. The contrivance was made out of 
an internode of bamboo, some five feet long, and had 
a fairly big stone lashed to the bottom end ; rather 
less than half-way up a hole had been bored and a 
long thin stick passed through it, the ends of which 
were made fast to a couple of trees on either side. 
The bamboo was fixed at about half a right angle, and 
a second bamboo led a stream of water into it; as 
soon as the first bamboo became full, its top-heaviness 
caused it to tilt jp, when the weighted end fell with 
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a thud upon a third piece of bamboo which was fixed 
ready to receive it. The same writer added Lhat the 
Sakai employed the " whistling ” f or *' /Kolinn “) 
bamboo a good deal for Lhe same purpose, but said 
that this " fog-bell " of theirs was better. 1 


III.—Jakun. 

Bland&s. —No record has hitherto been obtained of 
the actual rice-planting ceremonies practised by the 
Bkndas in K. Langat, But the agricultural rites of 
ail these tribes, as might be expected, are borrowed 
almost in Lheir entirety from their Malay neighbours, 
and hence there is reason to believe that they cannot 
differ greatly from the ceremonies just described. 
That this is the case is borne out to some extent by 
the text of two padi - planting charms, which were 
given me by the 1 'lamias in this same district, The 
first, which corresponds to the Malay tree-felling in¬ 
vocations. may be rendered as follows;— 


CAHH TO ESfEI, KjlIlTil-DllHONS o* OVKMKC I1E 1 a ClJTAUSrt. 

t***** of “ ItmJuk H *rA « 1 

TreC'tihoHi that entwine mil iko^lc. 

JMttfcteUll tbfj Itach dff#H 

Thser^wiih chist l yvu r Eariti-ilrmimi: 

Hj m Ldttmnl, fly 141 t%hEwnrti d 
I Mvt dheta Ltiii ipoE H« lud^aqj* 

FtJi Bamnn, Yum, nml Rkt-pjaatk. 

Ijnr£i» ef hill, »t vl hiiE-locked iHLajn. 

^ tack Efle« tluii h -ilcmami 1 

The second of these charms is to be used for 
calling the Rice-soul home at harvest-time (" punggil 
aCaaangat padi It runs us follows :— 


1 "QMnjml ' 1 in -ft/./. Iral. L 1 A t% dlmhini: tnluJlc fKlUl- 
*» * 3 . P- » 3 °- km|. 

Manilas' ; y^qalld in Mulity * Cp, jtfafrj- Naffit, p, sjj vff. 








IJUH'H A PLANTATION, ivitn GHOL'P iw Aw/XIOSH^- *■ IX IWI 1 , 
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CtlAFr'.l mi INTORlNSi THE Hl't-hOVU 

KlM'iKjat 1 male an4 Kice-Wu firmnSe r 
^Oucki ■eIucW cludt ! jua* ^cittU I iumtiMi is, 

Bulb ilu; uiit-ililhl ami The tK>>-chilil 

wt yfrjrft lo twa* jtw Jrantcwazdi, 

Souls trf Kioe^ljUHH, 1 jjiattn, Ik^rak, 

jjLCiltn. I'uSlLS, 3 SJu.s|jp, IldELiEEiL^ 

Thm into \hc bcrtttfc w* Irfsj jm. 

In \hs tti Uingtt dumber, 

STyyjliicr nrjw *’i<hin ilw 011"**™.'* 

The directions given ine in connection with this 
charm were that the magician, on reaching the house 
(when returning from the rice-field), should say 
“Coming " (Mai, ‘Malang' 1 ). As soon as the people 
in the house, who ought to he on the look-out. hear 
this announcement, they should bid the Rice -child 
welcome with " Come hither, then t" 

One of the most Interesting tacts to be deduced 
from the above charm (which was given me by an old 
Blandas chief) is the fact that by these aborigines 
a sou! is attributed to maize and banana trees, as well 
as to the various kinds of rice. 

Horiiadlurt'. 

BesJsL—The Resist have little that can be termed 
horticulture, though by dispersing either in their ow n 
plantations, or in the jungle, the seeds and stones of 
the fruit which they eat, and sometimes clearing the 
undergrowth around them afterwards, they naturally 
come to look to some extent upon the trees that 
spring from these seeds as the property 0 \ their tribe. 

1 The rife-lmai tit "nu*n," u It ii *' lirtdt n *jmI " JamW, 1 ' «e ihe iuunr± 
railed II' VlttUy, it t Wt-ihapttt ti'L'It ■! Ii^(‘-l«' ]1 "ntwwn 

»uo(kh l“«. (with yti-Dili (wit lie. Ill the ilifuicc 

hind), in -thicb nrt .t .lef-miici Uy : " I'ulsl “ " ™ 

wlirfl uijoi cdrciKtauUllj- Mrn gjuilfuau lien* cniefiy wfilh larpienc 
gtcN [xcaufflfy ^ in prpetuiWD*, Mcb on 

is Thit of*weJiltn.Kp tee. 1 Lit* 11 EaufellUla nitlftifi* ’ — » 

1 ^Sckrtml" Ot “ Stain/ 1 « wdl ** *undtffB% ^iS huniwi tMEh I 
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At the same time, it should be observed that their 
claim when made, as so often happens, by way of pro¬ 
test against some usurping Malay, is not to the owner¬ 
ship of the tree or trees, but merely to a reasonable 
share of their fruit. The Malay is frequently left in 
possession by the simple jungle-folk with this express 
proviso, but as frequently breaks his contract, and this 
question of the ownership of such trees has repeatedly 
received the attention of the Government, the dis¬ 
appointment of the aborigines having repeatedly led 
to great wrangling between them and the Malays, 
whilst the latter never hesitate to use their power as 
the stronger race for the purpose of seizing the trees 
entirely whenever they find an opportunity of doing so 
unchecked. The trees thus planted are the durian, 
the mangostm. ramb titan, ranibai, lansat, tampoi, 
and others, the value of even a small orchard of this 
kind to a Malay being very considerable. The late 
Sultan Abdul Samad or Selangor, whose mother was 
said to have been of aboriginal extraction, had several 
such orchards in his possession, and most of the in¬ 
fluential Malay chiefs who surrounded him were the 
owners of similar property. 

The collecting of the fruit is done for the most 
part by women. A special fruit-gathering implement 
(which may, however, be copied from one employed by 
the Malays) has been described by Mr. Bellamy, who 
saw- it in use among the Rt*sisi, as i have myself done. 
It was used mostly for Irutts about the size of an 
apple, especially the mangos tin, and its main object 
was apparently to do away with the necessity of climb¬ 
ing the trees. To make it. the Resist would procure 
a long thin bamboo, and splitting it lengthwise (at 
one extremity) between two joints or nodes, press 
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iho split end forcibly down until the section opened 
out and took shape not unlike that of a small round 
■:age. This cage-like formation was then bound 
round with rattan to preserve its shape, and a portion 
of two or three of the bars of the cage excised, 
sufficient length being, however, left m the Ws ol 
the upper section to form a son of claws. The fruit- 
gatherer, after strapping a basket on to her back, 
then set to work, and passing the daws round the 
stalk of the first mangostin, gave a slight pull «> as Xo 
detach the fruit, which, instead of falling to the groun 
and becoming bruised, simply dropped into the cage 

below the claws, . n ... 

I may add that the Besisi also occasionally, like 
the Malays, make use or magic to cause their fruit- 
lre«s lo bear bcttGI. 

slgnculiutw 

The Bests* cultivated the usual catch-crops (mai^, 
tapioca, yams, and sweet potatoes, etc.) as well as 
rice, though the harvests that they obtained were 
seldom very much to boast of, 1 heir settlement at 
Ayer l tam stood in very low-lying ground which re¬ 
mained more or less swampy throughout the year, 
that there was no trouble about water-courses an 
embankments, a fact which they evidently appreciated, 
this being the great stumbling-block in J ay 
regular rice-cultivation, even among the local Malays. 
The following lines of a song aung at a Besisi nce- 
feast describe the various processes of rice-culm re as 
practised by their tribe — 

SOflG 4>i i 1ST; HUt-l 1 ■'* 1 r 

Li* y* can tc* fell your clearing 
Burn ft iK*is yout tirobet. 
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Kaiiy \Arni, to make rift fnitbiU 1 
Pfamt J-C f|ft p fmm* y tAm t 
Ei-:ili3 A hill !u 'JiricSc the! JjljlEhECJi. 
\Mnn jmtr cmfA ripe, reap El quickly 
Dr yuu'il mul, your rite Erown iMlcn 
IrfMve tl n*it then* fv-^p it theft»i£My. 


The operations of sowing and reaping were always 
accompanied by the reciting of charms, which appear at 
first sight to he borrowed, almost bodily, front the rice- 
customs of the local Malays, though it is more probable 
that a large portion of them were of independent jakun 
(U. aboriginal Malayan) origin. Periodical feasts 
were also held in the house of the tribal chief or Batin, 
both when the rice first began to bloom, and also at 
the beginning, middle, and end of the harvest. 

*1 he Ilesisj have a ceremony (resembling that of 
the Malays) for bringing the Rice* sou I back to the 
house. But on arrival at the house the Rice-soul is 
suspended from the ridge-pole of the roof(“ tutang bom* 
bongan ) instead of itting deposited (as by the local 
Malays) in the rice-bin (»* kSpolc padi,") T As soon as 
the Rice-soul has been brought home the Besjsi hold 
one of their great feasts or orgies (" main jo oh at 
one of which I was fortunate enough to he present, and 
of which 1 accordingly took careful notes at the time. 

1 his festival that [ attended took place at the 
Besigi settlement at Ayer (tain in the Kuala Langat 
district of Selangor. On reaching the Batin's house 
which was the largest house in the village, and had 
a specially built " balet attached to it, which could 
have probably held at one time a hundred people—We 
found it decorated in expectation of our arrival, which 
took place at about half-past one. By half-past two 


J*lne& \wm ftnrl ibrte are iram 
in tilt origbui, afl iUuL: by 
Kcktw, 


1 Out uf like poiBlP ubikl illicit Ul 
lliEt< Ticr an nn^iii im|jFj‘* r ii r 1r'€ii (if the- 
pviliid Mnby i-iuk .ihl 
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ibecooking of the rice by the women of the village 
was completed, and there being about sixty persons 
present, the men sat down. Before the feasting com¬ 
menced. however, a charm was recited >y 
minor chiefs. Seating himself at the head of t«o lo g 
rows of banana-leaf " dishes" {all of which were wel 
heaped with rice as they lay on the floor), he addres^d 
a friendly invitation to those beasts of the junglte an 
noxious insects which at all other t-cs are consider^ 
the deadliest foes of rice-planters, but which (on 11_ 
occasion only) were invited to glut themselves, and 
join in the general banquet. This charm, which 
afterwards took down from the chief who reut i . 
was mostly in Malay, and ran as follows!— 

Ikywawn m the * 1Lt " <w 

| 'ml s'L^i h O k^unci f^- 

l^nake. 1 * 

Ywu bttgla 
rtutuic. O f incfe4r-r, 

VuxdiSi £> SiiJil l-Jf-L 
l o Cmwiyiti™- 

i 1 u e t j-k s j < * 
pxruVti * * 
iMtlukt. 1 , O Pifi, 

I-aluLfi jll -t j™ f,f >«■'*■ EW^bWfl 

We have IU4 yd- 

Bat 9 ^ jiS^T abtwl E'V Ad 

»Round-foot" is euphemistic for the elephant, 
which, together with the wild pig. deer, and rats, use 
to work terrible havoc in the Beslsi rice-heldsat Limes. 
At the close of the invocation a small portion ot riCL 
was carried out of the house by one of the company 
and deposited on the top of an old tree-stump not far 
from the house- in proof of bom Jufts. 

The remaining bansnadcaves were now unfolded and 

the feasting began, ami lasted a considerate time, t c 
iiaim or chief of the tribe feeding last. When u was 
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over we sat in groups and conversed till night fail, when 
our unsophisticated orchestra struck up its liveliest air, 
and the business of the evening (dancing and singing) 
commenced in real earnest. The performance was 
strictly choral (in the old Greek sense of the word), and 
the names of the airs (and their accompanying dances) 
which were performed were as follows:—(t) “ Radio," 
or “The Prince"; (2) ' Gubang Laut." or ’' The 
i’irateer"; (3) "Piifcot Baling"; (4) ■■ tngkau Radan," 
the two last being tunes of the Bajau or Malayan 
pirates, with whom the Besisi claim kinship. A little 
later, after an interval for song-dances of the mimetic 
type (vk, the ■■Siamang," “ Bangkong," and "Gagau”)* 
the women, after considerable pressing, were induced 
to join the entertainment and perform certain dances 
called (1) Lhe "P'rang,” or the war-dance; (2) the 
" Bingkalis”; 1 and (3) the “Kopak"(the latter of which 
was said to lx* a purely Jakun air), the men doing the 
actual dancing. Generally speaking, the motions of 
the dancers were much freer than is the case with 
the Malays ; indeed, some of the dances, such as the 
Pirateer (or " Gubang "). grew almost furious, and 
roused great enthusiasm on the part of the audience. 
The Siamang and Its companion pieces, on the 
other hand, were really achd ui character by men of 
the tribe, the actor repeating the words oT the poem 
after the Batin or tribal chief, and suiting his gestures 
to the words as hi: did so. Some of this acting was 
particularly clever. 

I may add that the full dancing dress of the Jakun 
on these occasions consisted of woven strips of '* 56 r- 
dang (palm) leaves, which were made up into (r) a 


1 Th* acme *„ lUiml ,>hr lhe 

rmif Of Srnmuim, uml i)uj, l 


l^lir-vi p iif a, fiiti iiftcf which The Islam! 
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head-band with a long fringe, which went completely 
round the head and partially hid the late; (t \ two 
tassels similarly constructed, which were attached to 
the head-band: (.}) a sort of bandolier made of the 
same leaves; and (4) a •• sCrdang -leaf bdt The full 
dress was not ready on our arrival, but » was worn the 
nest morning at an additional impromptu performance 
which was got up for our benefit before we left on our 

journey home. 

Agriculture, 

Mantra- —The Mantra were not so advanced in 
cultivation as the Karens of the Tena^rint coast. 
These last cultivated cotton and made their own dot h, 
which was not the case with the Mamra. 

Karons also had vegetables, which were unknown o 
the Mantra. The latter contented themselves wi 
clearing a small piece of ground in March, ant m J u } 
set fire to the (felled) trees, which by that ttmr were 
sufficiently dry p ancl at th*: beginning btpteinx- 
planted their padi and yams ( J ‘ k'ladi J, etc. f o 
these clearings were usually so small that their 
harvest of rice was only enough to hist them tor a 
couple of months, the yam being then their only ioch 

for the remainder of the year. 1 

Logan relates that just as the Benua-Jakun on com 
mencing a new clearing made offerings to thi- eari ■ 
genie (*• jin Bumi so too the Mantra, when he h 
resolved to abandon his old plantation, began irs 4 
Thy searching for a good locality. When he had 
foundone.it remained for him to discover whMbcrthe 
supernatural powers were favourable to his occupat Cm 
of P U This he did by attending to his hrst dream 
a rtcr makin g the selection. Shouldjt ^dreamofbemg 


l Bill* ill/ A.J- v. fp- *&■ + aS ‘ 
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chased by a dog, or by an enemy, or of entering water, 
or of water flooding the locality, or of any other such 
incident which was considered a bad omen, he pro¬ 
ceeded: to seek for another spot. Favourable omens 
were to dream of felling or of climbing trees, of ascend¬ 
ing a hill, or of growing plants, and so forth. When 
by means of his dreams he felt assured that he had 
selected a fortunate place, he repaired to the spot, took 
a little betel-leaf, repeated a charm over it, chewed 
it. and then spat or rather blew it out of his mouth 
{** sembor ”) in the direction of the four cardinal [mints. 
The charm used was the following Hums, 1 Opener 
of the mouth. Opener of me, open, and let youth at the 
river-mouth be fostered by youth. J cast dow r n devils, let 
them fall headlong even before l have charmed them. 
1 have driven away the venom of devils. 1 ask you to 
expel and drive away devils of every description." 1 

The ceremony ended, he proceeded to felt a space 
’■ big enough to cook in " (■* * tebas api dapor and 
retired. Three days later he relumed to the spot, 
and began his labour in earnest. Having cleared a 
sufficient space, he waited until the trees he had felled 
were sufficiently dry, and then, on some clear windy 
day, set fire to them. When the ground was ready to 
receive his plants, he prepared some rice-flour mixed 
with water {Malay, “tSpong tawar”), in which he 
dipped a brush made up of leaves of the *' saiawar," 
■gandarusaT “aii-ati," and " ribu-ribu" and sprinkled 
the liquid at intervals about his clearing. 1 He then 
I juried in the ground some talisman that had the pro¬ 
perty of driving away the evil influence or bad demon 
that lurked in the ground {" buang badi tanah ”), The 

» A dealing for «lw hUt-fudl, * J, /, 4 . *„|. j. pi „ jn*. 

* Cf^ .War r/4jv. ji|i. i jO'Jjj. 
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clearing being now completely protected* he proceeded 
with confidence to plant his potatoes and yams 1 

Rice however, requited a special charm ol us own, 
and when it was sown, about two "chupak*' measures 
of padi were taken and mixed with the rice-dour 
water {“ tipong tawar ") and lime-juice. I his liquor 
was carried to the place where the rice was to be 
sown, together with a Malay peeling. knife f' pisau 
raut"), a " sarong,'* a censer (" p^rasapan' ). and leaves 
of the "ribu-ribu," "sidingm/' and "partdaa.'* The 
padi was then fumigated in the smoke of gum ben¬ 
jamin or eagle-wood (“ lignum aloes “}, and the leaves 
placed over it, the sarong " being stretched between 
two ered poles, and the knife deposited on the ground. 
The following charm or invocation was then repeated : 
_» i„ the name of Allah. For good-luck's sake give 
cold, give coolness. Lo, 1 deposit here this infant 
the padi-sced)." The leaves were now planted 
in the ground, and the padi was sown. Three days 
afterwards Lhe sowing ofthe entire field was completed, 
the holes for the seed having been prepared before¬ 
hand In planting ■‘wet" or "swamp" rice ("padi 
sawah °) similar ceremonies were used 5 

When the grain was ripe, and a day had been fixed 
for the commencement of the harvest, a large quan¬ 
tity of food was collected, and guests invited to attend 
the feast of the New Years Day of the Rice (" makan 
sulong tahun"). In the morning the head of the 
family, having carefully wrapped his clothes round 
him so as to conceal his entire person (" btSrs&lubong ). 
proceeded to the padi-fidd with a Malay reaping-knife 
(" tue”). and repeated this invocation;—" In the name 
of Allah. 1 take up the soul of the Rice, Let it^noi 

i /„ I* A, fri. 1“ 
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suffer from coolness nor from cold. 1 lake up these 
infants (the Kice-sotib) and hear them homewards." 
The operator next cut (the first) seven ears, and carried 
them away to his house, lie next ordered some of 
his household to go to a different part of his field, and 
Cul a considerable quantity of padi. the grain of 
which, when brought in. was trodden and rubbed out 
of the straw by foot,' after which it was husked and 
cooked along w ith the food that had been collected on 
the preceding day. When the guests had feasted 
and were about to depart, each of them received a 
hide of the new rice and Toad uncooked its a kind of 
blessing or largess (" berkat ")." 

The names given by the Mantra to the different 
varieties of padi cultivated by them were the 
following!—■ 


KSnbLhc Urct te(r|tfnmj, Ullitt. 

(* wiJiJ fialt), 

TflEnpM Mdddii. Atip (fkifnv- 

& *4 hi mh\ ib&ichju 

Umiui jficiLnua^ Tii^nl, 

t Jt|iJ,ir| P lllllvL 


Ikti Lc rhoU 
heirtjL 

Sft %vnQO$ ^lucfc frl 
the nnonttlCairfj). 
I'likiE it;tm {hluk 
gltlUDMi* Hm), 
Pltlm tr 

ifjUlUiDtm rice). 


The dry-rice cultivation is by far the most pre¬ 
valent, but the wet cultivation is also resorted to at 
Latm, Mali in, Serdaug, Payong, Pnsang, Jugra. 
Kawang Kechil. Rawang Ocsar, Ktdang, and Sepang 
Kechil." 

Of other forms of cultivation the only one which I 
have found ascribed to the Mantra is gambler-planting 


1 Cj*. J/dlTf t%l>, |i. i}j, 

: /, /. yimI i. |k, ju*. 

1 /tf£ R 

It *bf*il4 \ K rMpkiited xh»i mb 
tirMian tsC wei jii grurwn nitWti 
ti&ta&iMftlt n wo! fUTACtwi. m lir ifl 
I kau-v. hf Aity nr LbcM! JjtilU) triLn. 


Thst± jut In ilktoe til ite*- 

prmjcjW in ihe cttmti) I ■ I 
shr iJ jj liSU ficcL i%\ nw mp'ipinta fkr 
(wiikmi ftiluniffn<iiE> diwtEd-ccmiii;): 

l|) W mx Mill M b dine 
Mas! ti-T the pLiLnH n icncl^ml eld m Xbr. 
KiulU Liri^i ilbirkt ^ StlttTtprf. 
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(which is mentioned by Logan), though I have little 
doubt that many other light crops, such as tobacco, 
are also grown by them when occasion happens to 
serve, * 1 

Horticulture, 

Benua-jHktm of Johor, — Although their clearings did 
not yield fruit, the Benua often planted young durian 
trees and "'chitiipfidah " trees among their potatoes 
and bananas, lit after years they would revisit the 
place, and if the trees had grown up and boro fruit 
they would cut clown the young jungle (“b’lukar ’) 
growing up around them, and thus reclaim their 
orchard/ In the forest Logan passed many of 
these orchards, some of which contained durian trees 
of great size and beauty. The durian groves were 
frequently at a distance of one or two days' walk (or 
even more) from the clearing, and lamilies found u in 
such cases more convenient and agreeable to resort to 
the groves themselves than to have the fruit brought 
to them. Slight temporary huts were therefore con¬ 
structed Itesidc the fruit*Lfecs, and here they passed 
the fruit season, which lasted from one to two months, 
and only returned home when the last durian had 
been gathered. In one of these groves, that ot 
Danlek, where Logan took advantage of the hut to 
rest and pass the night, there were some smaller huts 
on the ground, which appeared to have been special 1) 
devoted to durian-eating, for while bushels ol seudt- 
and husks were heaped around them, very few were 


1 j.LA vy} L I*[v iJJ 

i 'Jhnw- nfflvud* ueottillji .:cn- 
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to be seen below the raised hut. The durian feast 
was the most joyous season of the year, and If the 
wilder habits of their forefathers still had a poetical 
charm fbr the Renua, as appeared to be the case, it 
would not be easy to picture them in a happier moot! 
than when secluded in such a spot as Danlek, freed 
for the while from the intrusions and exactions of the 
Malays, and drawing from the pure waters of the 
Kahaiig river, which ran past the grove, and from thr 
surrounding forest, the cheer which recalled the 
banquets of the olden time when a traditionary prints 
of their race ruled the land. A full-grown durian 
orchard was the only kind of property in any Form of 
cultivation which was of permanent value to them, for 
whilst neither houses, nor gardens, nor rice .fields, 
nor in fact any land whatever, had sufficient value 10 
command a price, durian trees were not unfrequently 
sold. One dollar was the standard price paid for 
each of the buttress - like projections or “struts" 
(" banir") which the trunk of the durian, like that 
of several other Malayan trees, throws out at the 
base of the stem. Those with plain stems and no 
buttresses were valued at two dollars. Durian 
groves were sometimes rented Tor a piece of doth or 
similar object of the value of a few dollars, and by 
their custom ("hadat") the renter was invariably 
entitled 10 the produce for two successive seasons. 
This was probably founded in reason, for durians 
generally have alternate light and heavy crops. 1 


Agriculture. 

Their method of ricc-plantlng was to clear fresh 
patches of jungle annually, and to build their huts in 


1 y, A A. vnl. 1 pp. ±$f), a&G. 
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the clearings so made. the principal hut being built in 
the piece of ground that had last been cleared. I his 
was usually at some distance from the bank of a river, 
in order to avoid the inundations which occur after 
heavy mins. Offerings were made, as by the Malays, 
lo the Earth genie (“ Jin Bumi")on commencing to 
felt the forest. As soon as a sufficient space hail 
been opened, the trees were left for some months to 
dry. They were then burnt, and holes made with a 
stick in the ground (which was enriched by the wood- 
ash produced by the burning) for the reception of 
plants and seeds brought from their last clearing. 
The cultivated plants found in almost every JakuP 
clearing were the sweet potato {" k ledek ), the 
potato ("ubi benggala"), the tapioca ( ' ubi kayu ), 
Lhe water - melon, and the sugar - cane. Bananas 
occurred frequently, but not abundantly. Maine was 
not so common as with the Berembun tribes. I he 
wild leaves and shoots used as vegetables by these 
tribes 1 did not appear to be resorted to in Johor* In 
many clearings tobacco was cultivated, and in a few 
some kinds of bean (•‘kachang bunga'T etc.). In a 
considerable number of the clearings a portion was 
set apart for the growth of rice, The dry or wet 
forms of cultivation were resorted to according to the 
nature of the locality, but the former was most 
general. Flowers were neglected. Only a single 
instance of their cultivation was noticed, and they 
were never worn in the hair. It must be remembered, 
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however, that the dwellings of these people were 
environed by one vast botanical garden, and that the 
river-banks were hung and the forest paths strewed 
with a great variety of beautiful dowers. Ail the 
remarks in this section, with the slight exceptions 
mentioned, apply also to the Berembun tribes. The 
clearing having once been formed, received no culture, 
and was left entirely to the control of the women. 1 

The only kinds of cultivation in which the 
Benua-jakun engaged have now been noticed. Thcy 
had no agricultural implements. A stick sharpened 
at one end served as a dibble, and the chopper 
parang') was used for digging up roots, cutting 
sugar-cane, etc. Rice (or padi) was reaped by 
hand, and canoes were employed for transporting any 
considerable quantity of it. A canoe from 12 to 
leet in length was able to carry from 400 to 500 
gallons (" gamangs") of rice, besides the two men 
whose task it was to manage it. 1 


Orahg Laut ok Sea-Jakuh, 

Orang Lant, Sletar,—The Orang Sietar neither dug 
nor planted, but lived nearly independent of their 
fellow-men, for to them the staple of life in the East, 
rice, was a luxury. Ol esculent roots they had the 
p rioh (? peria } and "k'lana,’ M both bulbous, 
and not unlike coarse yams; of fruit they ate the 
tampui, k ledang, and ” buroh," whenever they 
came in season.* 
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Oi-ang- Uut, Snbimba. —The Sabimba also abstained 
from plaining, and consequently their vegetables con¬ 
sisted of the wild fruits of the jungle.* 

Drang taut, Mska Kunlng, —The Orang fduka 
Kuning did not cultivate any plants, or breed any 
animals save dogs. 1 

Grangr Laut, Bcduanda Kallang.— The Beduanda 
Kallang noi only did not cultivate any plants, but 
asserted that their ancestors had made a vow on the 
part of their tribe never to make clearings for the 
purpose of cultivation, and slated that they believed 
that if any of them were to break it death would be 
th>* consequence. 3 

< /, J. /, ™1, L p, 147*- * MM- P- 117*' * *** I 1 - 3°°- 







CHAPTER VIM. 
Arts and Crafts. 
Division of Labour. 


As a rule it may In- said among all the tribes that the 
men perform the essential minimum of such work as 
requires brute force, and the women do the rest. 
Among the wildest Scmang tribes, the men do the 
hunting, and the women the shelter-building and the 
cooking, mid so. too, among tribes which have 
reached the agricultural stage' the men do the 
felling and heavy clearing, whilst the women do 
the lighter clearing and lopping of branches, as 
well as the sowing and reaping, and not unfrequently 
the tilling of the soil, if the scratching of its surface 
with a pointed stick can lie so called. Similarly, when 
a regular house or hut has to be built, the men only 
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perform such work as actually requires their strength 
(e.?, the felling, transporting, and erection of the 
heavier timbers), and the women complete it. On 
the other hand, the men are very generally. 1 believe, 
if not invariably, both the makers and decorators of 
their own weapons fof. the blowpipe and the bow, 
quivers and arrows) as well as their own implements 
U- axediamiles, knife-handles, and spear-shahs), 
whilst the work of making bags and baskets, mats, 
wallets, and pouches, and in fact all kinds of mat and 
bark-cloth making, and basket-work* commonly fall to 
the lot of the women. 

The men, again, do most of the hunting and trap¬ 
ping, hut the women take a large share in the fishing, 
and in the collecting of roots and fruits. All the 
cooking, on the other hand, is performed by the 
women and girls of the tribe, as is also, naturally 
enough, the nursing and care of the children. 

The catechism addressed to the bridegroom at a 
Be si si wedding contains a fairly exhaustive category 
of the duties of the would-be husband, and does not. 
to my mfod, bear out the general assumption that the 
women are burdened with an unfair share of the work. 
On the contrary, it appears to me that the division of 
labour among these children of nature is very fairly 
equitable, and that the man cannot reasonably be 
expected to do more. Can it be that it is in a more 
advanced stage of civilisation that the real oppression 
of the woman begins ? 


Mamufcteiur# of B ark- cloth. 

The bark-cloth which forms the ordinary worka¬ 
day wear of all the wilder branches of these tribes is 
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usually made from the same material as the “ tapu " 
doth of Polynesia, though it is rarely, if ever, quite 
so finely worked up, and is generally, in fact, somewhat 
roughly made. When stripped from the tree it is 
beaten out by means of a wooden mallet, either round 
or toothed. 

A specimen of the latter, which was collected by the 
writer among the Blandas of Selangor, is now in the 
Cambridge Museum; this specimen is grooved or 
toothed transversely, as in Sakai specimens from 
Baung Padang (Perak), whereas in other districts, 
more tinder Semang influence, the Hat under-surface 
of the mallet is subdivided into a large number of 
small squares. The direction of the grooves or teeth 
must of course depend upon the position in which the 
operator sits or stands with respect to his w'ork. 1 

'1 he doth when made is often decorated with 
designs, which again bear a curious family resemblance 
to the main designs sometimes seen on " tapa " cloth. 

The tree from which the Ijark is generally taken is 
a kind of wild hread-fruit tree [Artccarpus): which is 
called by the Malays ** tErap " or " t'rap-” But the bark 
of other trees (even that of the Upas tree,’ which 
furn ishes the deadly dart-poison or these tribes) is also 
very generally used, the poisonous sap being merely 
well washed out of it with water. This particular 
kind of cloth seems generally to he recorded from 
districts under some degree of Semang (Negrito) 
influence. 
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Baskei-iuork. 

The following remarks about basket-work fairly 
apply to all three ratesBasket-work is perhaps one of 
the most important industries of the aboriginal women. 
It is frequently employed not only for the manufacture 
of the all-important dossier or back-basket in which the 
varied products of the jungle are carried homewards, 
but also for many of the traps in which birds, fishes, 
and some of the smaller mammalia are captured. The 
work is as a rule beautifully executed, and in plaiting 
the aboriginal women can rival the Malays. Split 
rattan and split bamboo are perhaps the most usual 
materials employed for these purposes, as they are not 
only strong but pliant and durable. But like all jungh- 
folfc, these races naturally adapt themselves to the 
necessities of their surroundings, and of course use 
whatever plant grows most handily for their purpose. 
Thus not unfrequently the stem of the “bfimban Is 
selected, even Lhough it lacks the durability of the 
other materials referred to. And the fibrous inner 
cuticle of several kinds of trees (such as Artocarpus, 
which furnishes the bark cloth) is yet another source 
of supply. 1 


Network and Weaving. 

Netwwk, on the other hand, seems to be but 
scantily practised by any of these tribes, except, per 
haps, where Malay in fine nee is appreciable, and o! 
the actual weaving of any, even the roughest kind, ol 
cloth, there is no record whatever. 
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Absence of Pottery. 

There is also as yet no clear record of any form ot 
pottery having ever been manufactured by any ot the 
aborigines, and indeed, so Tar as is known, no pottery 
of any sort is at present made by them. At the same 
time, we have the generally reliable authority of 
Newbold for thr- statement that a vessel of clay, called 
’* tammurnong," was applied (by the jakun or Bemia) 
to the purposes of cooking, and that it differed in shape 
from that used by the Malays . l 


Traditions of Written Characters. 

In spite of their lreing one and all universally and 
absolutely illiterate, there are nevertheless among all 
these Peninsular tribes traditions of various kinds 
relating to a lost book or books that are believed 
lo have once contained their sacred writings, and 
are alleged to have been destroyed by some fatality. 
This belief is common in Indo-China, and we are 
informed, for instance, that if the Tavoy Karen 
traditions are to be credited, the ancestors of ibeir 
principal tribe once possessed a written book or books, 
which were given them by one Kachaklong, .1 very 
sacred personage, and which were written on sewsktn 
parchment.' 
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Other Arts ami Crafts- 

Other kinds of arts and crafts practised by these 
tribes will be found in other parts of this hook, #£, 
the building of houses and leaf-shelters in the ehapte 
on Habitations, the making of blow pipes and hows in 
the chapter on Weapons and Implements, the art o 
cooking as known to the Semang in the c apu r on 
Food, personal ornaments under Dress, t e construe 
non of traps and implements required for the chase 
or for fishing in the chapter on Hunting, Fishing, an 
Trapping, the art or agriculture tn the chapter on 
Cultivation, and Decorative Art under the chapter 
so named. 

1 ^_Semang. 

C crura t Industry. 

Kedah Semang'.—The Negritos that 1 visited at 
Skmg in Kedah were very lazy workers, but as it was 
harvest -time (the one season of the year when they 
ore most free from the pressure of want), they were 
having just then Bn easy time of it* None t ie tss 
they' art certainly the best and most skiUul hunters 
the Peninsula, and, as a rule, made traps and weapons, 
collected the poison from the Upas tree and app ie 
to their darts* and when ga me failed, went out bg 
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fish and turtles, or assisted the women in their 
search for roots. 


Manufacture of Bark-dotk. 

Kedah Semang.—] have seen the Semang of Kedah 
make doth of Upas-bark by cutting down young 
saplings of the Upas tree (whose diameter was 
perhaps no more than 3 or 4 inches). These they 
■' ring-barked a few feet from the root-end, and then 
loosened the bark its situ by hammering it with a 
mere rounded (hardwood) cudgel, and then turning It 
back by hand in the way that a sleeve is rolled back, 
or a stocking taken off, the process being continued 
until all the bark on each sapling has been similarly 
treated. As soon as the last of the hark has been 
thus stripped off it is thoroughly washed to remove 
the poisonous sap contained in it, dried for a short 
while in the sun, and is then ready for use without 
any further preparation. 

But by far the most interesting of all the Semang 
articles ot attire is the black girdle woven from " urnt 
batu (or rock-veins'). This girdle, which is called 
" t€ntom in the Kedah dialect of Semang. is not 
manufactured, as usually stated, from a kind of creeper, 1 
but from the vegetative jjarts o r rhisiomorphs of a 
lungus which resemble long, slender, black, leathers 
looking shiny strings, rather thinner than ordinal 
leather boot-laces, A number of these strings are 
woven together into a single plait, which measures 
several yards in length, the loose end, 4 or 5 inches 
of each string, being allowed to hang down (when 
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the rest has been worked in) instead of being fastened, 
so that when Lhe girdle is coiled round the waist a 
continuous and thick bushy fringe is the result. 

Perak Semangv —The loin-cloth of the Negritos, 
which constitutes their sole garment, is made (accord¬ 
ing to De Morgan) from the bark of a tree (Artocarpus). 
The material is thick, but supple and soft to the lee l, 
and is occasionally painted yellow with the sap of 
a plant, the patterns consisting simply ol broken lines 
(de Hgnes brisk r). 1 

Of the method of manufacture we are elsewhere 
told that the bark (of the Artoc&rpns) is either rendered 
supple by being pounded between two stones, or by 
being beaten upon a tree-trunk with a strong wooden 
mallet or cudgel. The strip of bark cut off from the 
tree measures from 3*4 metres in length, and irom 
50-60 centimetres in breadth.* 

In confirmation of the account given above ot the 
Kedah Semang. 1 hear from Mr. Wray that the bark of 
the Antiaris was used by both the Semang of Perak and 
the Sakai as Lark-cloth. It was prepared as follows 
A young tree was felled and cut into pieces of suitable 
length. The outer portion of the bark was then 
shaved off with a knife and the inner bark was beaten 
with bat-shaped pieces of wood until tl would slip off 
from the stem. The bark was then put into running 
water, in which it was allowed to remain for the space of 
one month to free it of the poison ; then it was beaten 
with wooden bats, on one face of which furrows had 
been cut at right angles to each other, to produce a 
grain on the finished doth.’ 

In a recent communication Mr. Wray writes me 
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that these mallets employed by the Scmang of Perak 
to beat out the bark and give It the grain (which it 
retains even after considerable wear) are made of hard 
palm-wood. They are bat-shaped, with cylindrical 
handles, and have one surface of the blade of the bat 
scored with lines at right angles to each other, which 
leave projecting squares about a quarter of an inch 
across, divided by V-shaped grooves of the same 
width. There are several of these mallets from 
Upper Perak and Selanm in the Perak Museum. 

The fungus fringe is sometimes supplemented by 
a fringe made from small strips of Atiocarfms bark. 
In a specimen from Sciama the garment is made up 
as a son of belt, and ties behind, the fringe bring 
much fuller and deeper in front. Other specimens 
from Upper Perak an: made of long plaited cords 
many yards in length, and are wound round the loins. 
This woman's garment Mr. Wray considers to be 
characteristic of the Scmang. 


Mat-making. 

Kedah Semang.— 1 he art of mat-making appears 
to be natural to the Semang, although they make 
but limited use of it. It is one of the industries 
which are assigned to the women, the chief articles 
thus made being the mat-work bags or sacks and the 
wallets which are used by the Scmang for holding 
their husked rice, roots, and fruits, and similar articles, 
U is quite possible that some kind of small sleeping- 
mat may abo be sometimes manufactured by tb' 
Scmang. though I have never seen it or met with any 
record of its use among the pure Negritos. 
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Substitutes for Pottery. 

Perak Semangr- —Of the art of pottery, according 
to De Morgan/ the Sumang are absolutely ignorant, 
ihe only vessels they use being manufactured 
from big stems of bamboo, which they employ for 
cooking purposes when green, and use as water- 
vessels when the sap has dried out of them. De 
Morgan adds that he only once fat 5 , Kerbu) saw a 
wooden bowl used, this being one which had been 
carved out of the root of a tree with a knife. 

Rdft-ma king. 

Perak Semang.— None of the Semang make boats, 
but the Semang (of Perak) make rafts by lashing 
together twenty or thirty bamboos ot big diameter* 
and on these they float down the Perak River near|> 
as far as Kuala Kangsar, *' though even they walk back 
again*" ‘ 

Ironwork. 

Perak Semang 1 ,— One of the most primitive methods 
of forging iron known is recorded o( the Perak 
Semang by De Morgan. 81 It consists simply in 
heating the iron till it gels red hot. and then batter¬ 
ing it into the required shape between two stones. 
This, according to De Morgan, is the method by 
which they manufacture the iron heads of the arrows 
that are used with their bow. 

It is interesting to read that the Negritos of the 
Andaman Islands employed a yet simpler method, as 
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although they similarly shaped the iron by battering it 
between stones, they did not even previously heat it.' 

De Morgan adds 5 that the material used by the 
Semang for this rude form of metal-work consists of 
old tool-iron, which they obtain from the Malays, and 
that they have no idea of extracting the iron from the 
ore. although the oxide of iron is fairly plentiful in 
their part of the country. 

Mr. L, Wray writes me that he once saw some 
Semang forging iron in Upper Perak. They employed 
the “double-piston bamboo hellows** to blow up their 
charcoal fire, and used a piece of iron fastened to a 
block of wood as an anvil and an iron hammer. The 
knives, spearheads, etc., made by them were all of 
the shapes employed by the Malays of the same 
district. 


H. —Sakai, 

Central Industry . 

Perak Sakai. — The Sakai rise early, strap on 
their wallets after breakfast, take their jungle-knives 
or blowpipes, and set off into the jungle in search of 
food and firewood, or tree-resin (“dammar'') for torches, 
etc. Others stay at home, and work in and about the 
house, making blowpipe - darts, ornamenting their 
bamboo quivers and other receptacles, and so on.® 

Manufacture of Bark -doth. 

Perak Sakai. — According to De Morgan, the 
Perak Sakai, when they wished to manufacture l«irk- 
cloth. commenced by making incisions In the bark 
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of a full-grown Artocarfms, so as to mark out a 
broad band or strip of bark, the size of which varied 
according to the object for which it was required, an 
average size being from three to four metres by 
from sixty to eighty centimetres.' 

When the required strip had been thus marked 
out, the bark itself was hammered tti situ until it was 
loosened and detached from the trunk. This strip 
was then taken and laid upon a tree-stump or any¬ 
thing else that might serve, and was then pounded 
with a wooden mallet, and (occasionally) decorated 
with designs in yellow paint (as among the Semang). 

The Sakai of Batang Padang (Mr. L. Wray informs 
me) employ mallets made of a piece of hard heavy 
wood about 13 in. (33 cm,) long, by ti in. (37 mm.) 
in diameter. The side of the mallet with which 
the bark is beaten is grooved transversely, the grooves 
extending about half-way round the stick, 

Mr. Wray writes me that the Sakai women also 
wear belts composed of a coil of twine made from the 
black fibre ol the sugar palm (“ gomuto' ”). These 
belts are about in, (31,5 mm.) thick, and of 
such a diameter that they can just be passed round 
the hips of the wearer. They are often decorated 
with flowers and sweet-smelling leaves, and with them 
are often worn two hunches either of bark-fibre or of 
finely-cut " paudanus ' -leaves. These bunches, which 
are about 6 in. (15 cm.) long, are placed one on either 
hip, the upper (tied) end ol each being inserted into 
(and between) the strands of the belt. Both these 
belts and hip-bunches art- quite characteristic of the 
Sakai. 


* I>e Mur£ut, ™. 413. ef <bt Saku of Ounelut CWwfliJ in l , '-iak, 
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Basket-work. 

Perak SakaL — Baskets wen- made by the Sakai 
women, of which De Morgan relates that they were 
" beautifully executed/’ and that their plait-work was 
’■ fairly close. * 1 ' 1 They ary usually made of split rattan. 

According to De la Croix, the wallet, or rather 
back-basket, in which the Perak Sakai, during their 
Journeys through the forest, carried their provisions, 
trophies or the chase, etc., was made of ** artistically 
woven rattan." and fixed upon their backs by straps of 
tree-bark which were passed round their shoulders,- 

Network. 

Perak Sakai.—The wilder Sakai employed natural 
fibres obtained from the '* t'rap" tree (Artgeatpus) 
for the making of their casting - nets, which were 
weighted with stones.* 

The nets used by the more civilised Sakai do 
not, however, materially differ from those used by 
the Malays. 

Mal-tvorl', 

Perak Sakai, Mat-work was one of the Sakai 
industries enumerated by De Morgan, who says that 
ii was mainly used in the production of small sleep! ng- 
or sitting-mats (petiis tapis) and rice-bags or sacks/ 


Substitute:: for Pottery. 

Perak Sakai,—The same ignorance of the art of 
pottery that exists among the Semang is also found 

1 D* Mci*£Afi r rik +!JJ Cfk Vih 1 De HotfttL til 41& 
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among the Sakai. 1 For carrying water Lhe Sakai employ, 
says De Morgan,® the largest bamboo stems they can 
find, the smaller ones, when green, being reserved for 
cooking purposes. The water-vessels of the Sakai 
were frequently well decorated, and sometimes pro¬ 
vided with n loop for ease in carrying them over the 
shoulder. 1 Glutinous substances, such as grease, wax, 
the viscid sap of certain trees {used as bird-lime), and 
even poison, they kept in the shells and husks of big 
nuts or fruits. For poison, however, they generally 
employed a small bamboo interned e, which they corked 
with a small section of the leaf-stalk of the ''bfirtam 
{EugiissoHa irislis)* * which is very abundant in these 
forests. 


Boat- and Raft-build^. 

Perak Sakah—The inland Sakai of Perak, accord¬ 
ing to Mr, Hale, were essentially landsmen, and 
living as they did near the upper reaches of rivers, 
where it was quite impossible to navigate them, 
they knew nothing of boat-building, not even to the 
extent of making a bamboo raft * 

This statement, however, does not necessarily 
apply to all the Sakai of Perak (probably not to 
those living some way down-stream), for we arc told 
by De la Croix that when they were driven to travel 
by water, they would make a rough kind of raft con¬ 
structed of bamboos, which were lashed together with 
rattans or creepers, M; De la Croix continues that as 
they were naturally idle, they would n ot expose them- 


1 [ic Motrin* ///j(E it, Gt*, 
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selves to the hard labour of re-ascending the rapids; 
and that, hence, when they reached their destination 
they preferred to return on loot through the forest. 1 
M, De la Croix adds that he himself had often met 
with these deserted rafts drifting with the stream.' 


Mining. 

Perak Sakai.— It should be added that a few 
individuals of the more civilised Sakai tribes {eg, in 
UIu Kinta) 1 used to do a little mining for tin in a 
primitive way, the process employed being usually 
that of washing out the stream tin (known as " tampan" 
in Malay). The Sakai were also regarded both by 
Malays and Chinese as the best prospectors, and 
often received liberal payment for any work they 
could he induced to perform in that capacity. 

Selangor Sakai. — The habits of the Ulu L an gat 
Sakai are simple: they live nearly the same life all the 
year round. Up at 5 A.M.. and out in the jungle 
after eating some cold rice or plantains, hunting or 
searching for jungle produce until about 11 a.m., and 
then returning home for a meal. A couple of hours 
later they go out again to inspect their jungle-traps 
and fishing-stakes, and to collect the birds or beasts 
they had shot with their blowpipes in the morning. 
They seldom use their blowpipes in the afternoon. 

* Tbs* icrnutk M to their IdlcneH it, hrn thf-rr are many lupin*. m -hr 
bn* ever, ufijujl tu ibe Kakiii, tm l b nvei ; log?t Li uji-R.ii:- .m wi liUI, in tJlf 
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They are most energetic, and never sleep in the 
middle of the day ; they go to bed early, and rise 
early* 1 

III*—Jaki'K, 

Blantias. — 1 he methods used by the Btandas of 
Kuala L an gat for manufacturing their bark-cloth are 
similar to those of the Sakai, the bark of the Arte- 
carpus being detached and pounded in the same way. 
Ait interesting development of the wooden mallet 
used for pounding the cloth is, however, to be found 
among the EHandas, this mallet being furnished with 
transverse ridges or teeth cut into its under surface. 
These teeth facilitate the process of separating the 
fibres, and render the material softer and more 
flexible/ As a rule Lhe bark-cloth of the Bland as is 
quite undecorated, though when made from the hark 
of the A riottsfpus it is stained by the sap of the tree 
to a sort of deep reddish tinge. 1 heir baskets are the 
" sen tong " or Ijack-basket and the M kampah ; their 
wallet patterns are copied by the Malays, 

Resist. —Among the chief articles of mat-work made 
by the Besisi women of Kuala Langat are sleeping- 
mats (made of undyed material, but otherwise not 
unlike the ordinary Malay type), small square mats 
for sitting on, 1 mat-work hags for holding rice and 
other objects, and the small delicately w*oven pouches 
of pandanus (or rush-work) which they continually 
carry at their waists to hold their tobacco, their flint 
and steel, their apparatus for chewing the betel-leat, 

» J, A. G. Oidipbell, p. ;ty 
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and similar articles. The material of which their 
mats ire made consists mainly of pandanus or screw- 
pine leaves, which they tear into longitudinal strips, 
Malay fashion, by means of a short wooden holder in 
which iron teeth are set. 

The pouches are often decorated either by means 
of raised’ or coloured rush-work, or by means of 
coloured threads, which latter are stitched on to lhe 
pouch, following the lines of the pattern required. 

The Besisi, not only in Kuala Lang at but through¬ 
out the region inhabited by them, are very expert at 
the building of small dug-out canoes (tA. “chSm- 
ploug M ), some of which cannot be surpassed.* 

Their paddle-blades are as a rule much longer 
and narrower than those of the Malays, and are 
consequently less trouble to make. 

1 cannot say that 1 remember ever seeing a 
Jakun jot’/ his boat, and am inclined to believe that 
on Lhe Selangor coast, at all events, they never 
reached this point. 


Iron-work. 

BesisL— The Besisi of Kuala Litngai have, moreover, 
made some advance in me Lai- work, of which they have 
picked up some idea from the Malays, Thus in writing 
of the fish-spears used by this tribe. Mr. Bellamy 
remarks that they make them by their own unaided 
ingenuity, and that in the jungle near Sungei Ain- 
pang he once saw a smalt native forge, to which was 
attached a rough species of bellows made of two 
upright bamboos, each of which measured about three 
inches in diameter, and that into each or these bam- 

' Uke Ihr well known and taunt *ft <secar:f>n*lTj tttfl III (hit Oiwljy, 
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boos was fitted a son of piston-rod* which was bound 
round with cloth. These rods were held one in each 
hand, and when moved up and down alternately pro¬ 
duced a continuous current of air. 1 

M an tra. -—Of the industries or the Mantra, with 
regard to the subjects treated of in this chapter, nothing 
special has been recorded, though we learn from 
Logan's Journal that their girls were taught to make 
bags and mats." 

Writing is unknown ; they reckon dates by tying 
knots in a string.* 

jakim or Johor.—Like ail Indian nations, the Jakun 
have a propensity to idleness; but to be exact in this 
account, and just towards them, I must say that they 
are not so laity as either the Malays or Hindus. Their 
first and principal occupation is the chase; they have 
a great predilection for this exercise, it being the hi^L 
means by which they feed themselves and their 
families; and from having been brought up in that 
habit, in which the greater part of their life is spent, 
they should be skilful hunters, which in fact they arc, 
both in their way and in the manner of using their 
weapons, as will be seen elsewhere. In the daytime 
they remain at home, where they prepare their arrows 
and other weapons, the substances with which they 
poison their arrows, and cook and eat the animals 
caught the day before, or build or repair their houses, 
etc.* The Jakun who have no taste for cultivating rice, 
or who are not acquainted with the maimer of doing 
so. are generally very miserable; they are then 
obliged to look to the Malays to provide for their 
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livdihood; they traverse the jungle all the day 
seeking after rattan, dammar, eagle-wood, and several 
other articles of commerce! the next morning they 
go to some Malay bouse, where they dispose of the 
produce of their search, receiving in return a small 
quantity of rice, sometimes scarcely sufficient to 
support their family for that very day: after that they 
return to the same thing for the purpose of in like 
manner procuring food for the next day, and so on, 1 

Baskets. 

Jaktin of Johor, —Among the jakun the panniers 
or back-baskets (so generally worn by all the abori¬ 
ginal tribes) are usually made either of basket-work 
or of tree-bark. 

D. F, A. Hervcy, in writing of the Johor Jakun, 
describes a pannier of the second kind mentioned as 
being manufactured from the bark of the “ mtranti." ' 

Mining. 

Where the Chinese work tin -mines, they some¬ 
times employ the Jakun as workmen. It is, however, 
also alleged that there is a place in Jelebu where the 
jakun work the mines by themselves, and bring the 
tin to Pahang, where they sell it.’ 

Boat-building, 

Benua-Jakun. — Of Jakun lx>ats we learn (also 
from Logan) that their canoes were used for 
transporting produce and for fishing, as well as for 
visiting every part of the network of rivers on which 
they lived. These canoes varied in length from 8 to 

\d- It !'■ -6° A Sue mini *<►;.! fciru] r>r jungle Hh, 
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15 feet, and were always hollowed out of otic piece 
of wood The most durable timber was selected, the 
“kayu pfrnak " being preferred as being capable of 
lasting for upwards of twenty years, A canoe measur¬ 
ing from 12 to 15 feet in length, which would carry from 
400 to 500 gallons (" gantang ") of padi t together 
with the two men who would be required 10 manage 
it. was valued at from to to 12 dollars. A canoe of 
rather smaller ske (3 or 9 feet in length) was valued 
at 7 or 8 dollars. 1 


Divisions of Time. 


Benua-Jaktm. — The lienua have no divisions of 
time save the natural one of the north anti south 
monsoons, each of which they call a " wind year 
(-* * satahun angin "). They mark time (as the Mantra 
also do) by the seasons when their rice-crops are 
harvested (** musim padi ") t or when fruits ripen 
1“ musim buah"). They indicate the progress of the 
day by the inclination of a stick. Early morning is 
represented by pointing a slick to the eastern horizon, 
Placed erect it indicates noon, inclined at an angle of 
about 45 degrees to the west it corresponds nearly with 
3 o'clock, and so on, 1 In this way a guide familiar 
with the path can intimate within an hour the lime 
at which a particular place will be reached, and 
describe with considerable accuracy the distance of 
one place along the route from another. Distances 
exceeding a fraction of a day are reckoned by nights, 
as in some of the Polynesian islands. 1 


1 /, A A. «>L t jtp. s? 1 „ tjt 
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Drang Laut, Akik,— Of the Orang Laut or '* Aktk " 
Newbold remarks that they were remarkably in¬ 
genious in handicrafts, particularly in that of boat¬ 
building, and that they frequently made long voyage? 
in their fragile vessels. The same writer informs us 
that tile} made use of mat- (or leaf-) work sails and 
awnings, and of cordage, all of which were of their 
own manufacture. And he also tells us that they 
built temporary sheds (*' hagan's ’) along the coast, 
whenever they had occasion to go ashore for boat¬ 
building, hut thaL otherwise they resided, for months 
together, in their boats alone. 1 


Ntt-maJting. 

The same writer records the fact that the O. Akik 
made use of nets which they similarly manufactured 
themselves, for purposes of fishing/ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Decorative Art. 


We now come to what is by for the most difficult 
of all the many difficult subjects that have had to 
faced in compiling the description of ihese tribes— 
the much-vexed question of the interpretation of 
their an. The subject in Itself offers a most fruitful 
held of inquiry, such as might take years of the most 
patient and conscientious investigation to complete. 
The writer feels it here necessary to remind his 
readers that he does not pretend to offer solutions 
of the many important questions involved. 1 he 
building of theories has been kept outside the scope 
of this work, the object of which is to describe cus¬ 
toms as they are, and to lay a foundation upon which 
in years to come a really reliable and lasting edifice 
may be constructed. For we have to face Lhe fact 
that with reference to pan of this subject an edifice 
has already been reared upon a foundation oi sand, 
and that though the bricks of which it was com¬ 
posed may to some extent be useful in laying the 
foundation of the- new building, the original edifice 
is none the less inevitably doomed to irremediable 
destruction. 
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Tkt Flower-theory &f Fa ttgkan -Stezffns* 

The sandy foundation to which I refer, and on 
which so airy a superstructure has been built, is 
Vaughan-Stevens’ so-called “ flower-theory," which 
has been regarded by many as a species of master-key 
for unlocking the innermost secret recesses of Negrito 
art in the Peninsula. This astounding theory, or 
tissue of begged questions, for it is nothing less, 
sets out by ascribing to one of the most backward and 
undeveloped races of mankind — a race of lifelong 
nomads, who go almost stark naked and live upon the 
victims of their bow and spear—a system of decorative 
art based upon scientific principles which would not 
discredit a text-book of botany. 

Certainly it was not without reason that one of 
Vaughan-Stevens' own editors speaks of the '* extra¬ 
ordinary intellectual force of the primitive human 
race " which alone could have evolved the “ firmly 
welded flower-system ("discovered" by Vaughan- 
Stevens himself in the Scmatig comb patterns), as 
meriting that a monument should be erected to it by 
way of recognition ! 

In order to explain what we are asked to believe 
in the case ol this flower-theory of V aughan-Stevens, 
one of the bamboo back-combs which the Semang 
women wear in their hair must be taken, and the 
entire pattern with which the solid pan of the comb 
is decorated carefully copied on to paper. The solid 
pan. as will then be seen, is divided by means of 
straight lines running horizontally into a number of 
separate panels, I he number of these panels differs 
as between comb and comb, but we may take the one 
chosen by V aughau-Stevens. which has eight panels 
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in a l1_there being four narrow panels at the top of 

the solid pari, and three more narrow panels just 
above the teeth, with a central panel of great breadth 
between them. By the side of this panel-scheme a 
flower should be drawn {preferably an Ixora, that being 
the flower selected by Vaughan-Stevens), showing 
pistil, stamens, petals, and sepals—the smd! of the 
(lower need not be drawn, but may he understood! 
Now we are asked to believe that the first I cartel (count¬ 
ing from the top of the comb) represents the smell' of 
the flower in question ; the upper edge * of this tirst 
panel the pistil and stamens', the second panel the 
" lengthened (or projecting) spike above the. green 
sepals" \* and the lowest horizontal line, bounding 
the eighth or lowest panel, the sepals themselves, * 1 
The pci ah {■ tupak"), which one would think 
would be one or the most obvious parts ot a (lower in 
the eyes of a savage, have no panel assigned to them, 
and what other parts of the liower arc represented by 
the unassigned panels we are not informed, but we 
have a shrewd suspicion Lhat the botany text-book 
had been unfortunately mislaid before this part of the 
investigation was completed. Otherwise we might 
have been treated to further ethnological {and perhaps 
even to botanical) discoveries’ 

To be just to Vaughan-Stevens, however, the 
obvious fact is that as he conducted his investigations 
in Malay, he must have been early brought face to 
face with the Malay word *' bungs,’ a liower 
(= *• bakau ” in Semi tig), and as he evidently did not 

< Tte a .dll IO r«m that ibt v. whfci i* 
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know that a common secondary meaning Qf"bunga” 
was a pattern, he was, most unfortunately', started 
upon the wrong tack from the very outset, The fact 
or the word 11 bunga/' which he thought meant 
11 (lower*" being applied to the whole pattern, naturally 
suggested to him the idea that the series of horizontal 
lines might perhaps be intended to divide the 
various panels which (he expected) would represent 
the various parts of the flower in question, He asked 
his questions, we feel sure, in perfect bona /drs. but 
nevertheless he must have had some such idea as 
this in his mind, and his accommodating informants 
naturally supplied him with the very information that 
lie thought he wanted. Thus Vaughan-Stevens. in 
falling into the trap, has furnished us with yet one more 
of those awful object-lessons which are provided from 
time to time by ethnologists who rely too much upon 
the answers given by “ question-worried savages," As 
he is not the first, so he will not be the last, and there 
arc perhaps none of us who can tread this thorny path 
so securely as never to come into danger of a fall 
Up to this point we know, I think, quite enough 
to lie able to stale definitely what the " mos ’* and the 
" p 3 w£r are not; but our duty does not stop here, 
and a little further consideration of Vaughan-Stevens' 
material will show us. 1 am inclined to think, what 
Vaughan-Stevens himself must have narrowly missed 
discovering, viz. that the" mos" and *■ p&wcr" were 
probably the names of two flowers—as indeed, with 
that Courageous inconsistency which in such a case may 
t>e regarded as a proof of honesty, he himself has 
informed us in the very same passage in which he 
states his general flower-theory of the combs. The 
"mos* 1 is, Lf as 1 hope we may trust Vaughan- 
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Sieve as for the fact, a strong-seen ted kind of Ixora, 
and the " piwer " a similar flower with a somewhat 
weaker scent. 1 It is therefore quite conceivable that 
the two upper panels of the pattern of the particular 
comb that he took for his type, or even of a set of 
such combs, may represent, or at least in some way 
possess an association with, two kinds of Ixora. 
Thai thb solution is more than merely possible i$ 
show’ll by the names of the third and fourth panels, 
whose names, as given by Vaughan-Stevens, are 
partly Semang and partly Malay, and mean " rice- 
fruit M (j.e. rice-grains) and salak "-fruit* respectively. 
This practice, in feet, of giving names to patterns or 
parts of patterns, either from something that they 
actually represent, or from something they are supposed 
to resemble (or are associated with in use), is a very 
usual and general practice in the Malay Peninsula, and 
is so obvious a method of describing a pattern that we 
must confess we see nothing very striking or original 
in the idea. Tor an exact parallel, see the M cucumber- 
seed " pattern described below, H encc the parts of the 
pattern would represent different flowers or fruit ; — a 
very different thing from the elaborate theory stated 
above, which is bated vpt>rt a botaniatl analysis of ike 
eompomnl parts of a single fimver— this latter being a 
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developmem which is entirely foreign to the cast of mind 
even of the Malays, who are a race some centuries 
ahead of the Semajig in general intelligence, * 1 

Vaughan * Stevens, however, not content with 
applying this theory Lo the combs, attempted to carry 
it even further and extend it to all other patterns 
executed by the Semang, such as the patterns on 
their blowpipes, their quivers, and their magic tubes. 
This extension, however, is regarded, even by 
Vaughan -Stevens' own editors, as utterly untenable, 
so that we need not trouble to waste any more lime 
in following him further away from the track. 

h is, unfortunately, necessary to speak thus plainly, 
in order to prevent Lhe published work of Vaughan* 
Stevens from entrapping scholars who use it, and who 
may not have had the right kind of held experience to 
enable them to use ii critically. But it is a far more 
congenial and grateful task for the writer—knowing, as 
he does, the all but Insuperable difficulties of the subject 
—to record the fact that, setting apart all question of 
this absurd pseudodxjtanical theory, that indefatigable 
pioneer (Vaughan-Stevcns) has left behind him, mu 
only a fine collection of specimens of Negrito art (now 
in the Museum of Ethnology at Berlin), but also a vast 
mass of most valuable observations which only require 
critical revision and recension lo render them a verit¬ 
able storehouse of fresh and remarkable information 
for the ethnologist. From this point of view, the 
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work that has been hitherto accomplished, not only by 
Vaughan - S lev ens himself in the collecting of speci¬ 
mens and information, but also by his German editors 
under the most difficult circumstances imaginable, is 
worthy of nothing but the highest and most generous 
praise. In the light of the fuller knowledge that we 
now possess, I find nothing—even where I am 
obliged to differ or to correct—but what proves that 
their work has been done in the best scientific spirit- 
in other words, with a single regard to truth. 

Hence the plan of the present chapter has been 
formulated with the object of giving in as complete a 
form as possible Lhe result of the inquiries of Yaughan- 
Stevens, rescued as far as possible from bis faulty 
classification and his blunders, and also from the vitiat¬ 
ing influence of his “ flower-theory.” Any readers 
who wish to see more of this theory for themselves 
can do so by consulting the original articles in the 
German journals from which the extracts in this 
chapter are taken. The remainder of this chapter 
will include—(i) the detailed explanations of a few 
typical Semang patterns which the writer himself 
has personally investigated, and (a) the substance of 
the German articles based upon Vaughan -Stevens 
material, from which, as I have said, the fallacious 
" flower-theory," together with other obvious mistakes 
due to bonct-Jidi' ignorance, have been as lar as pos¬ 
sible eliminated. 

Symbolism. 

One of the most important lea lures of the art¬ 
work of these tribes consists in their practice ot 
representing an object by means either of one of its 
chief parts or of some closely associated idea. A 
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bat. for instance, is represented by a wavy patient, 
indicating its wings; a stag by a small triangle, re¬ 
presenting his pointed slot. These facts were pointed 
out to me both among the Blandas and Be nisi of 
Selangor, before I ever read a line of Vaughan-Sievens, 
and subsequently by the Setnang of Kedah. The 
principle has also been noticed by other observers (apart 
from Vaughan-Stevens),' and may be accepted as 
definitely established. It is, 1 think, not tin connected 
in origin with the general ideas underlying the practice 
of Sympathetic magic or *' make-believe,” and there is 
therefore no reason why it should not be employed 
by the members of a race who, to a not inconsiderable 
extent, employ what may be called " sympathetic 
methods " in their “■ medicinal" ceremonies. 

Representation of Entire Objects. 

At the same time tt must be insisted upon that 
the powers of draughtsmanship of the aborigines do 
not by any means stop at this point. I have myself 
seen perfectly intelligible drawings representing com¬ 
plete objects, both animals and plants, upon the shafts 
of blowpipes and similar objects, * 1 and in this respect 
the fine collection got together by Vaughan-Stevens 
is obviously rich. One of the best of these latter is 
perhaps, as Vaughan-Stevens himself points out, the 
drawing of a spider by a Sakai upon a bamboo 
"stamper " or " tuang-iuang." 1 

Geometrical Patterns. 

But in spite of their possessing the power both 

to conceive and to represent a complete artistic 

l Z./;£. im forbidden to tfee Muhunnjfikri Mu Up, 
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conception, these tribes employ, in the vast majority 
of cases, patterns which are purely geometrical, ami 
it is in respect of these that the explanations collected 
by Vaughan-Stevens should be subjected, whenever 
it may lie possible, to the closest scrutiny. My own 
experience has been, with regard to these geometrical 
designs, that, as a rule, every other native has a 
different explanation to offer about them, and that, 
on the other hand, the same interpretation will 
nevertheless be frequently given with reference to 
two, or even perhaps to Lhree or four designs which arc 
obviously different. In both of these ways Vaughan- 
Stevens no doubt suffered considerably, as will, 1 
think, be clear to anyone who has the opportunity 
of checking his work. Especial care should, therefore 
be exercised in dealing with this particular class or 
patterns, and every possible means of checking the 
explanations given of them by natives should be 
adopted. 

Dividing Lints or Bardin, 

A great deal of emphasis was laid by the informants 
of Vaughan-Stevens upon the ring-lines f‘ keng-oin ” 
or "kening-uin ”) which separate the various patterns. 
Exactly similar ring-lines (or « party’ -lines) are, how¬ 
ever, employed by the Malays (as by many other races) 
for separating their patterns, and there can, l think, 
be no manner of doubt that the sole original function 
of these lines was to dtvtde Ike patterns an*i to keep the 
various rows of figures in their proper plate. It is, of 
course, conceivable that later on (as Vaughan-Stevens 
in many passages ts made to say) some superstition may 
have arisen which postulated a particular number or 
arrangement of these lines as a charm against light- 
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ntng r but i cannot personally believe this, and in any 
casti it will be evident to anybody who examines 
this point that these lines do, as a matter of fact, 
divide and regulate the patterns, and this is what, 1 
claim, must (beyond doubt) have been their original 
function. 

Essential Irregularity of the Patterns. 

A yet further point in which, l regret to say, t must 
differ entirely from Vaughan-Stevens is his continual 
insistence upon the completeness and regularity of 
each (geometrical) figure and row of figures. He 
has gone, so far in this respect as to correct (not 
always accurately) his originals, a work of entire 
gratuitousness, to make the best of it. It cannot. I 
think, be loo strongly emphasised that we want to 
collect and to interpret the patterns as tluy are, and 
not as they might or perhaps even ought to be. 
This does not, of course, preclude the pointing out 
of substantial irregularities whenever they are of any 
interest and importance, but it cannot. 1 think, be too 
widely recognised that the designs of these tribes, 
like those of the Malays and of most other tribes on 
a similar or even on a higher plane of culture, are 
radically and essentially irregular . and that any ex¬ 
cessive regularity in a pattern might be ground for 
distrusting the authenticity of the specimen in which 
it occurred. 

Terminology. 

Before going further, a clear understanding must 
be arrived at about the names used in this section. 
In spite of the distinction drawn by Vaughan-Stevens 
between quivers and charm-receptacles, I confess that 
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l have not succeeded Ln discovering the smallest differ* 
ence between them from the decorative point of view. 

Vaughan -Stevens himself, in spite of his long 
article upon this subject, headed " goh and 41 gah. 
is continually confusing them, and as his own editor 
points out, his remark that "others (*r. designs) could 
not be reduced (to a site that would suit the blow¬ 
pipe), and hence were retained as * goh 1 or * gab,’ 
shows that in his mind there was no essential 
difference between them. Elsewhere, after comparing 
the blowpipe and “gob" patterns, he derives the 
blowpipe patterns from a “goh," whereas, according 
to his own general theory, it was from a 11 gah lhav 
these patterns were evolved. Elsewhere, again, he 
refers to both " goh *’ and " gab " together as dart- 
quivers, The only conclusion that can t>e drawn, as 
his own editor quite rightly points out, is that 
Vaughan-Stevens really found no specific difference 
between his “ goh *' and "gab“ patterns, and that his 
theory of the evolution of the blowpipe patterns from a 
"gah ” rests upon some misapprehension of his own. 

The fact of the matter Is (in my own mind at least 
l am sure), lhat both these forms of Lhe widespread 
bamboo receptacle should be included in one class 
merely as rtetpiaiks. without any reference to what 
their contents might lie. In fact the word 11 gd in 
Scmang ( = " goh " in Andamanese) 1 is the exact equi¬ 
valent of the Malay “ tabong,” and merely signifies a 
vessel or holder formed from a single intemode of a 
large kind of bamboo, which had. as a rule, certain specific 

I [n or ;. : ' ■*«-<«>>- ptolahlybc ^ TTtsfcfm 

Dick names mf ViU^ftAB-Ste^etti *re “ gu ' 14 RTih rr l if IiiRitlCflJ- 
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uses, but might as easily be put to half a hundred 
others. Hence the Semang “gtf " at times served as 
a quiver, at other times served to carry magic herbs 
and roots, and the general paraphernalia of the Negrito 
sorcerer. If the fact is once recognised that, from a 
decorative point of view, there is absolutely no differ¬ 
ence between: the quiver (" goh ’) and the charm-tube 
(“ gah ”), and that both ah he arc really ” go (the form 
« gah" or " g5*" being probably, if it has any authority 
at ail, a mere dialectal variant of “ gf-the source of 
endless confusion will be avoided. 

Similarly, the word ’■ gu'" also appears to lx; 
applied indifferently both to bamboo quivers and 
burial bamboos, etc. 11 probably signifies, like " goh,” 
a baml>oo tube or receptacle. There does not to 
me appear sufficient evidence of the existence of what 
Vaughan-Stevens calls " gi" to include it in this list. 
Vaughan - Stevens himself could obtain no specimen 
of it, and himself says that they had been completely 
forgotten and disused. What they purported to be 
was a species of charm-tube carried by the women, 
"on which all the seventy Disease-patterns .we re cut." 
As, however, there are (not seventy but) a hundred 
and forty of these patterns, and as it would be a 
physical impossibility to crowd even the central panel 
of seventy of these patterns upon the surface of a 
bamboo that was meant to be portable, there can be 
little doubt that this was one of the many cases in 
which Vaughan-Stevens was led altogether astray. 


Classification 0 / the Patterns. 


The charm-patterns employed by the wild tribes 
Qt the Peninsula may be roughly classified according 
to the objects that they are employed to adorn. 
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The asterisked objects are the only ones whose 
patterns have been seriously Studied, and that in 


most cases for the Semang only. 

Of these divisions the first (that containing the 
Semang combs) includes prophybctic patterns in¬ 
tended to protect the wearer against various accidents 
and diseases, and must await a fuller discussion 


below. 

The Semang patterns of the second class were 
supposed by Vaughan- Stevens to have been originally 
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copied from patterns on certain bamboo tubes, which 
were merely used as charms (and not as quivers and 
blowpipe-tubes). Vaughan-Stevens asserts that the 
former, when first used as quivers, remained or the 
same size as the tubes from which their patterns were 
copied, but that in the latter case the patterns on 
being transferred to the blowpipe-tubes were reduced 
in size. What the truth may be is hard to say. No 
foundation for this statement of Vaughan - Stevens 
appears, and the writer does not himself regard it 
as credible. 

There are said to be in all seventy-three specimens 
of these patterns (for quivers and charm-tubes) col¬ 
lected by Vaughan -Stevens, who has attempted 
to explain them by means of the ’ flower-theory” he 
had employed in explaining the combs, hut this 
extension, as has already been pointed out, is quite 
untenable (even supposing his *’ flower-theory were 
admitted for Lhe combs). 

The main objections alleged are ns follows :— 

1. There are some quivers which have no patterns 
at all but only a few ring-lines (ex. Fig. S). 

2. Some quivers have the same pattern in all 
their panels (ex. Fig. 9). 

3. In many quivers the central panel is left vacant, 
and hence the 11 Disease-pattern " must necessarily be 
looked for in some one of the other panels (ex. Fig. 10). 

4. Again, in some cases, in which all the panels 
are occupied, the central panel is in no way more pro¬ 
minent than the rest, so that its special importance, 
and in fact its very place in the scheme, still remains 
to be proved. 

5. The patterns of the two upper panels (which 
according to the theory should correspond to the 
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■■ was ” anti *' pSwCT of the combs) are not in all 
cases divisible as they would be on the combs. 1 

The chief difference, however, appears to be that 
in the case of the combs the main Disease-pattern is 
always to be found in the centre, whereas both in the 
blowpipe patterns and in those or the quivers and 
charm-tubes the central panel is often a blank one. 
The fact alleged by Vaughan-Stevens, that in blow¬ 
pipe patterns of the kind the upper pattern serves to 
protect the men from epidemics, and the lower the 
women (rjr), suggests to his editor the possible applica¬ 
tion of some such explanation to the upper and lower 
patterns of the quivers and charm-tubes. On the 
other hand, the central patterns that some of these 
very quivers ami charm-lubes possess are explained 
by the same authority as charms directed against the 
Diseases that attack the tnen only. 1 * inally, even 
the division of the ring-lines into groups can be of 
no very special significance, as they are sometimes 
distributed at equal distances over the whole bamboo, 

Burud Bamboos. 

The Semang " gu'" and burial bamboos arc of 
no account as charms, 1 On the former the mytho¬ 
logical designs and emblems connected with the 
Putto (of whom only the tradition remains that they 
were once an order of greater chiefs and servants of 
the god Pie) were incised, and the latter have now 
passed to the Sna-htit. Four myth bamboos were 
obtained from the Sna-hm by Vaughan - Stevens, 
together with the interpretation of their patterns, 

l z /. £. »v. J 1- (00. * A dnoibed u Wnj •mBM ■ « * charm 
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There, for instance, is represented the thunder-god 
Kari, and the symbols of his power, together with 
the god Pie and his daughter Simefi In addition to 
these there are certain fabulous animals, described as 
the guardians of Paradise, and a great variety of 
[lowers and fruits. A Put to is shown lying with his 
head upon a magic stone-cushion, and receiving front 
Pie in a dream instructions as to the manufacture of 
mats and other objects. Rut most unfortunately there 
ts no coherence, and the exact con notation even of the 
word " gu " itself is wanting. The designs themselves 
are so vague, that one can scarcely distinguish human 
beings from animals, and the same design, or part of 
a design, often signifies many entirely different objects. 1 

The burial patterns or "p£nitAh” s of the dead are 
said to be cut by the Sna-hut upon a bamboo tube which 
is deposited in the grave (inserted in the deceased’s 
girdle), By these patterns the life-story of the person 
or persons concerned is depicted, so that on their 
appearing before the judgment throne of Kari the 
liamljOfi serves as a kind of credentials. The patterns 
inscribed on these bamboos vary according to the age 
and sex of the deceased. Their import has up to the 
present received no manner of explanation. 1 

Birth Bamboos. 

The Semang 11 tahong " is a " birth bamboo J1 
carried by the woman, which nobody but her husband! 
may see, but which she must never go without. It 
contains, we are told, 11 no flower-patterns.’ 11 

1 Viut£h*fi-iiltT*tll, til. 134. In*ml," u M COUIX a juraitile «r, 
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Bamboo Stampers. 

We now come lo the Sakai " tuntong" (more 
correctly “ tuang-tuang ") or " kowut-niss." to which 
recourse was ha<J in every emergency of life. These 
bamboos always consisted of a pair of tubes, one ol 
which was somewhat smaller Lhan the other, so that 
quite different tones were produced by them when 
struck. These tubes were closed at the lower end 
by the natural node ; but they were left open at the 
top, so thaL the closed end, when struck upon the 
ground, emitted a distinct musical note.' 

The illustrations will be treated in fuller detail 
below. The first is 4S cm. high, the second 56 cm. 
high. 1 

There are also “ tuang’tuangs’* in secular use. 
These, however, are neither provided with incised 
patterns nor painted, but serve merely to give a signal 
for calling home the inhabitants of a house or 
village, since they can be heard at a great distance 
through the jungle. These undecorated tubes are 
common among tribes who live in the neighbourhood 
of the Malays, They serve in this case, however, 
only as instruments of music. : 

The patterns of the other objects classified call for 
no special remark, being mostly confined to ring-lines 
and plain geometrical patterns, with the exception of 
those employed for decorating the person, which will 
be fully treated in another chapter. 

• Z. /. A, \«t. UO. V«ngW *• L.J.ML «*,. MS. V.-Slrtm 
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Blowpipe Patterns , 

According to Preuss, Lhe (129) specimens of 
Semang blowpipe patterns, their dart-tjuivers(*‘g'V "), 
anti charm-tubes {" ga T ") are intended to serve as 
charms against the various diseases and accidents 
which are likely to attack or affect the men.' 

The tradition of the Semang about the origin of 
their blowpipe patterns ascribes them to the invention 
of their god Pie, who with the aid of his daughter 
Simei planted the dowers or their chief god Kari or 
" Thunder" near a mountain peak (Jelmol), and evolved 
from them the patterns which would avail against 
Diseases. The Putto : incised these correct patterns, 
exactly as Pie had invented them, on bamboos which 
were deposited in a large cave, where they were changed 
into stone * by the god. in order that they might always 
be ready to serve as patterns. A set of these patterns 
was prepared for each of the Sna-hut ; whose task it 
was to see that the correct drawings were used by 
the people. The Pinto alone, however, knew where 
the caves were. The parts of the flowers represented 
on the combs'in accordance with these traditions, viz. 

tepi." M was, 1 ' " pawer,” and " mos," are dealt with ac¬ 
cording to their existing arrangement on the blowpipes, 
without, however, any further working out of the details, 
t.g, the identification of the remaining parts of the cor¬ 
responding patterns which are incised on the combs. 4 

In the publications of the Berlin Ethnographical 
Museum.' mention is made of the Semang explanation 

1 7 /, i£. szii, 15^ ulmi which Id, il ■ donMiul um 
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of the patterns as derived exclusively from one of their 
fundamental patterns (i <*). which latter has a close 
resemblance to a typical " motive ” employed by the 
Sakai. The Semang are even asserted Lo know the 
exact order in which the simpler figures were succes¬ 
sively developed 1 The first eighteen stages of this 
development were described by Vaughan - Stevens, 
but in this respect Nos, 1-4 (inclusive) and No. 13 
are all that need be indicated. The fact that the 
Semang are not acquainted with the development or 
the complicated figures of which they make use, 
Vaughan-Stevens seeks to explain —1 confess un¬ 
convincingly—by the fact that these latter patterns 
were formerly incised by the Sna-hut, or even by the 
Put to. 1 

The E. Semang (Pangan) have only one 
" pichod ” pattern, which they are said by Vaughan- 
Stevens to have learnt from the Sakai (?), but this 
pattern and its variants are alleged to be used by the 
Semang as the groundwork of all their patterns.- 

Among the Semang the pyramidal figure is said to 
be taken as the basis of all their decorative art. It is 
an obvious and simple figure (possibly connected with 
the zigzag) which is commonly found in the art of 
almost all other savage peoples, and there is no 
necessity whatever for supposing that it can only 
have been borrowed from a foreign source.’ 

Turning to mixed Semang-Sakai tribes* the 
Tembeh of the east coast states used no decora* 
tion for their blowpipe or quiver; later they 

1 Ar iral 160. itcrta indebted to# thu team <jf mtiu 
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copied the patterns of the E. Semang or Pangan, 
hut very sparingly, * 1 Vaughan-Stevens describes 
m connexion with this tribe a strange "code*’ 
or set of signs which he calls the " Tembeh 
message-characters," and he adds that these message- 
characters are known not only to a section of the 
Tembeh, but throughout the whole of the Malay 
Peninsula! 5 The signs were notched on a section ot 
bamboo or drawn upon it in charcoal. At the top 
stood the sign which represented the name of the 
sender (which all parties concerned would he likely 
io know), and underneath stood that of the recipient, 
l'he c hara cter's employed represented such ideas as 
"go," “return." "wait," “escape,” "wood-felling," 
man," 41 woman,” “ family.” " danger," " salt," 
" tobacco," “day,” “ night.” etc,, and so on down to the 
representation of the numbers i to to.* A special sign, 
for instance, stands for “night” or “darkness," and 
another special sign for “day" or "daylight." * 

We next come to the magical designs of the 
Sakai, who since they believed (unlike the Semang) 
in demons, naturally used these designs in a way 
that the Semang never did. Vaughan-Stevens here 
tells us that each tribe of the Sakai has a design 
which does for all the members of the tribe, 

Vaughan-Stevens adds that the designs were used 
merely as charms against certain evil spirits, and hence 
were less numerous than the magical designs of the 
Semang which were intended for use against all the 
(personified) Diseases that they knew of or could 
imagine. 1 
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The following is Vaughan - Stevens' statement 
as to the alleged origin of the Sakai charm- 
patterns :— 

As he {Vaughan-Stevens) was anxious for further 
explanation (about the patterns) he took a bamboo 
("tabong ") belonging to one of the men, and asked 
to be shown which were Tuhan's finger-prints. In¬ 
stead of replying, the man seized a piece of firewood, 
rubbed bis finger on the charred end, and pressed 
his blackened finger-tip upon the bamboo, thus 
producing a triangular pattern,' 

Further inquiry elicited Lhe information that for 
the interior portion of this figure no fixed rule 
existed, and that {eg.} dots might be introduced 
instead of lines. It was further asserted that the 
more complicated patterns were only so many varieties 
of the simple triangle or V-pattern, duplicated and 
arranged X-wise instead of side by side, 5 

Of pure Jakun (r.r. Malayan) designs very little 
seems yet to have been written, ant! specimen illus¬ 
trations of Jakun patterns seem hardly less rare than 
descriptions thereof. The decorative art of the Besisi, 
so far as l have observed (like their language), so 
closely resembles that of the Sakai as to be almost 
indistinguishable. It is therefore among some of 
the Johor and Kuantan tribes (probably among those 
who still manufacture the wooden blowpipe) that we 
must look for purer specimens ol "savage Malay art¬ 
work. On the other hand it must not be forgotten that 
much decoration of Malayan origin that was probably 
indigenous in the first place among the Jakun or 

* Vsui^han-Sirvem, lil (jo, Thu eolleeteiL bis inbrnuttion. Cun *rc uv 
exhibits, ttfifortinmlrij, ibt lo* tbal lhe Pitiik made by * bhekened 
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heathen Malays, has undoubtedly been incorporated 
in the art-work of Semang and Sakai tribes. Un¬ 
fortunately. as I have said, practically nothing has 
yet been done at this subject, and all that is possible 
in the present work is to indicate the nature of 
the inquiry which, it vs most earnestly to be hoped, 
some future investigator may find the means 10 carry 
out. 

1. —SemaKc. 


Analysis of the Patterns of a Semang Quiver (Sion/}. 

We now come to the interpretation of certain 
typical specimens of the Semang patterns, which 
were explained to me by the owners of the objects 
described as follows:— 

(1) Second Panel (d)— 

Blossom of the " p'tah tree, with its skin (or 
bark?)." 

{2) Second Panel {&)— 

Hill tortoise (" kura buktt “’), 

The “ bailing" {a bigger variety). 

The "kihh " (the biggest variety). 

Ribbed breast of a tortoise, showing the bones. 
It should be noted that in the case of the 
smallest variety there are six tortoise 
breasts in the field, whereas in that of 
the middle-sized kind there are Jour, and 
in that of the largest three only. 

(3) Third Panel— 

The fruit of the " kclubi." 

(4) Fourth Panel— 

Blossom of the " rotan senik " (a kind of rattan). 
Blossom of the " rotan tunggal " (another kind). 
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{5) Bottom panel of the quiver—- 

Deer-slots. These are distinguished from the 
rest of the designs by the scraping off of 
the outer cuticle of the bamboo over certain 
parts of the design that are darker than the 
rest. The parts thus scraped are polished 
with wax, which gives them a reddish tinge. 
(6) Borders are added to all the panels — 

Hawks’ eyes mala lang"). 

Although I was able without much difficulty to get the 
explanation of the foregoing details, ! had less 
success with the remaining portions of the patterns, 
though most likely the objects in the second panel 
(a) were meant to attract the various kinds of land- 
tortoise portrayed in the second panel (£), In the 
case of the fifth panel this intention is abundantly 
obvious, since it consists of deer-slots pointing towards 
the fruit of the “ kClubi " as well as to that of the rat tan 
or Calamusi the object of the design being, no doubt, 
to attract the deer by a suggestion of their favourite 
feeding-grounds, where they would, of course, be more 
easily slain or captured. 

Analysis 0/ ike Pattern,: upon a Second Dart-quiver. 

The Semang further informed me that the object of 
their entire set of quiver patterns was to bring down 
various species of monkeys and apes and other small 
mammals. This particular set of patterns was 
described as possessing much magical virtue ('* kom 
jiisa "), the photse being still more clearly ex¬ 
plained by the comment of my informants, that it 
would be a “ slayer of many victims " {" bun yak bunoh- 
nya 
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Each panel of [he pattern contained some special 
design which was believed to be of the highest 
efficacy in bringing down a particular species of 
animal. Thus the first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth panels inclusive contained charms for bringing 
down various species of apes and monkeys, eg .— 

{i) The 11 kaldtts f ‘ (Mai. * sinekah " or" Chikah ">). 

(2) The ■■taJug" (Mai. " lotong'’), 

(3) The " k£hofi ** (Mai. “ mawah " or " wa-wa "). 

(4) The “ ha wad ” (MaJ. " b'ro‘"), 

(5) The 41 bateyu " (Mai. " siamang "). 

The two bottom panels, on the other hand, were 
devoted to the bear-cat (“ chcpag " or “ chfipog " = 
Malay *' binturong ") and the civet-cat or '* kenseng " 
(Malay " musang”) respectively. 1 

Analysis of the Decorations on a Third Dari-quiver. 

(1) First Panel —> 

Fish-scales. 

Thorns of the rattan (leaf-whip and stem), 

(2) Second Panel— 

Python and pythons’ bones (" ular sawa "), 

(3) Third Panel- 

Do. do, 

{4) Fourth Panel — 

Do. da 

(5) Fifth Panel — 

Hawks’ eyes and scales. 

This appears to be a food-charm like the last. In 
fact, I cannot help thinking it more than likely that the 

1 Tlir - taong ” is 1 SimtufiUeae tilt ■'liiflsrtg,'* ■ tar util,bool 1 
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proximity of the fish-scales and rattan thorns may he of 
special significance, since these prickly leaf-whips of the 
rattan are frequently used to make a funnel-shaped 
trap Tor fish, which immediately on entering the mouth 
of the trap are caught and held fast by their scales. 

Analysts of the Decorative Symbols on a Comb, 

(|) First Fane!— 

Rattan thorns (“dun rotan "). 

(2) Second (central) Panel— 

Diamond-shaped diagram filled with little pitted 
marks called "cucumber seeds" (" bunga 
timun The cross-lines are called ** ten- 
weg " ( = " tin-weg " of V,-St.). 

The complete design is meant to serve as a charm 
to protect the woman against venomous reptiles and 
insects. The chief's wife informed me that a similar 
design, for a similar reason, was sometimes painted 
upon the breast of women belonging to the wild 
Semang-Sakai tribes in the northern part of the 
valley of the Plus, 

The specimens above described were all collected 
by the writer in the same region, vi*. among the 
Negritos of Siong, in the interior of Kedah. 

The charm-patterns which have been studied by 
Vaughan-Stevens are, with one exception (that of the 
Sakai U utang- luang"), all Semang patterns, and 
relate to the following classes (as given above) :■— 

Class (1). Bamboo combs. 

Class (2), Large bamboo tubes, including (o) 
bamboo quivers, (rf) medicine bamboos, {c) memorial 
bamboos, (rf) burial bamboos, (*) birth bamboos. 

Class (4), Bamboo blowpipes, 
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The Theories of Vaughan-Stevens. 


COMB PATTERNS, 

In the following pages ‘ the description of the 
patterns employed by the Semang, although given in 
the form of a summary of Vaughan-Steve ns’ own words 
as reported by his German editor.' has been revised, 
rearranged, and corrected where necessary.* 

The magical bamboo back-combs of the Semang 
women are worn throughout the entire Semang region,* 
though on the western side of the main mountain range 
of the Peninsula, from Kedah to Perak, rather for orna¬ 
mental than for any other reasons, the rules for com¬ 
posing the patterns being now forgotten there. The 
use of these combs (the name for which is "tin-leig” or 
1 tela'") is to serve as a means of protecting women 
against the diseases {#£■, fever, called “pong'’ in Semang) 
against which the flowers referred to are of service. 
f v or external injuries, such as those caused by a falling 
tree in the jungle, or by the bite of a centipede, other 
talismans are used, not combs. The Semang employ 
no comb for the purpose of dressing their stubborn, 
closely curled hair, yet the women often wear eight 
back combs at a time, and sometimes even as many 
as sixteen, which in this case form a double row, 
the one behind the other. When eight combs are 
worn, two are fixed side by side facing frontwards, two 
backwards, and two towards each side, the teeth being 
inserted right up to the solid part of the comb. The 
choice of a comb or set of combs depends in each 
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case upon three considerations — (r) the Disease or 
Diseases prevalent anywhere in the neighbourhood 
at the time or choice; (2) those Diseases which are 
most dreaded at the time; and (3) the presence or 
otherwise of other women. 

[To understand this last consideration it must 
be remembered that according to Semang ideas 
the winds bring Diseases with them as punishment 
for any nins that Kari. the thunder-god, desires to 
avenge by their means. The Wind-demon, who is 
sent from Kari with this message, passes over the 
head of the person and deposits the Disease upon his 
(or her) forehead, from whence it spreads over the 
rest of the Ixxly. But the god Pie (“ Play ") pacifies 
Kari and turns aside the punishments decreed by him. 
by giving the Semang a talisman that the winds dare 
not approach. I f, therefore, a woman is protected by 
Lhe correct form of magic oomb, the Wind, on touching 
her head, encounters the scent of the “ was " (the first 
or uppermost panel of the comb), ami thereupon falls to 
the ground until the wearer of the comb has passed. 
If several women, each wearing a particular set. of 
combs, are silting or walking together, and a Disease 
comes in the name of Kari to punish one of them 
who is not wearing the protective comb pattern, yet 
so long as there is another woman close by who is 
wearing it, the first panel pattern of the latter will 
protect the former woman. Hence when several 
women are walking together they wear different combs 
for their mutual protection from different Diseases.] 

[The winds do not bring every kind or any special 
bind of Disease, though every Disease has a special 
wind as its messenger, and hence comes the necessity 
of varying first-panel {“ w&s ’’) patterns, it is not as 
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a rule the case that a " was " should especially avail 
against more than one particular kind of Disease, 
though many of these patterns to a lesser extent 
may avail against other Diseases as well It does not 
therefore often happen (though it may sometimes do 
so) that a Semang cuts a first-panel pattern on a comb 
lor any other than its specific purpose. It is said that 
the profusion of first-panel patterns which exists has 
arisen occasionally through their being changed by 
the magicians, who excused themselves on the above 
grounds whenever it happened.] On the whole, a 
Semang woman possesses as a rule from twenty to 
thirty magic combs, so that in an encampment in which 
there are several women a great number of patterns 
are present. The women lend each other their combs 
or omit to wear them as the case may be. especially 
when. several of them are together, and one may 
be protected by the combs worn by the others. In 
the huts or shelters the combs are taken out of the 
hair and inserted between the slats of the roof. 

-\t night the combs are not worn. When a woman 
is buried all her combs are buried with her, so that 
the Diseases which have been warded off from her 
body during her lifetime may not hurt her soul when 
dead. The idea appears to be that the soul of the 
deceased should have the same protection secured to 
it that the living has possessed. 

In the ways above described, the encampment is 
sufficiently protected, as long as the Semang do not 
leave the place they are in. 

[Concerning the origin of the custom, the invariable 
explanation of the Seinang is that the patterns of the 
magic comb were the invention of their god Pte, 
and that the patterns employed were not borrowed 
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from any other people; and they add that in olden 
times the magic comb only possessed three teeth. 1 * * * * ] 
The E. Semang or Pangan still make their combs with 
only four to five teeth to them, their sole instrument 
for carving the bamboo being a rough chopping-knife 
(“ parang whereas the Semang of Perak (at Bdum). 
who possess a better class of Malay knives, give their 
combs a dozen or even more than a dozen teeth," 

At the different places at which it was asked, the 
question, “What is the use of the teeth?” always 
received the same answer, viz. that the combs would 
soon fall out and be lost but for the long teeth, which 
were the only means of fastening them into the hair. 
The men, too, do not wear combs, because (an they 
allege) their hair is too short. Their talismans are, 
therefore, as stated above, incised on the quivers and 
charm-holders. [It was further alleged that in very 
ancient times the women also very often carried a 
special charm-tube, on which all the seventy Disease- 
charms were incised — in other words, a " gi of a form 
resembling that of the modern dart-quiver. 9 This 
special charm-holder was inserted in the loin-cloth or 
girdle, in the same way as the quivers now carried by 
the men. The modern girdle of the Semang men is 
said to be based on this old custom, whereas] the 
Sakai fasten on their quivers with special straps. It is, 
moreover, still the custom for the Semang quivers 
to lack any lid or covering; for. if a quiver (“ gb ) 
or charm-tube (“gi”) had a cover, the charms 
being covered would therefore be powerless. The 

l Tin- .TigjCTtlfm u licit fnitlt th»t 4HHUHJ1 tbc iwfcni, lllo* 
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"Uhong 4 * J of the women is a modified survival of 
this custom. [The comparative completeness of the 
traditions of the Semang with regard to their patterns 
was ascribed to the fact of these charm-tubes having 
contained specimens of ail their forms. : j 

The Diseases against which the magic combs are of 
avail only attack women, and many of these arc very 
largely the result of the imagination. [Diseases which 
attack both sexes are usually (since the women as a 
rule do not go far away from the men) arrested by the 
quiver and blowpipe patterns of the latter. On this 
account, the women do not as a rule use any quiver 
patterns, although they are not prohibited from 
doing so.*] 

The combs, as a rule, do not last long, The teeth 
easily break off and the combs themselves are more 
liable to be tost than the quivers and charm-holders of 
the men. As, moreover, they are burled with the 
women when they die, there Is always something for 
the young people to do and to learn. When they 
know the patterns of the quivers and charm-tubes, 
they are allowed to cut these for the men. But the 
men also cut other patterns as well as those of the 
quivers and charm-holders ; and the beautiful and 
accurately incised patterns oJ the combs are the work 
ol men. The kind of bamboo most used for the 
manufacture or these combs is a very tall species which 
the Semang call •• semeng." The useless upper 
portion is cut off p that required for use wtU drr^dj 

and the process of mating the comb then proceeds 
follows :■— 

A single internode is taken, and both knots (or 
" nt ** es ) afe excised, so care hilly as not to crack the 

1 Cp. K H. C. A H 465 Uff. 
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internode. The cut edge is then most carefully 
smoothed, and, precaution being taken to see that the 
entire portion is sufficient for “two comb-lengths.” 
the three double ring-lines are first incised twice 
each upon both sides of the tube. These lines sene 
not only to divide up the pattern, but themselves 
possess a certain amount of charm-power. They are 
produced by laying the edge of the chopper across the 
bamboo at right angles and rolling the latter along 
with the left hand. Sometimes these lines, it is true, 
are first incised separately on the surface of the comb 
after the splitting of the intemode, but this was rarely 
the case, because it was then more difficult to make 
them parallel. The imemode is now split into two 
separate parts of equal size, which are then split again 
into as many pieces as the bamboo allows. Large 
bamboo shafts will produce four or even six lamina, 
but smaller ones as a rule only yield three. The 
pattern is now incised with the point of die chopper and 
rubbed over with dry charcoal, a drop of water being 
added to rub it quite into the lines. The lamina is 
then heated over the fire and wax rubbed in with the 
help of bark-cloth or something of the kind, after which 
the lamina is wiped clean. The hot wax not only fills 
up the incisions of the pattern and fixes the powdered 
charcoal in them, but at the same time takes away all 
traces of the charcoal from the smooth, hard, uuincised 
portions of the comb. 

1 he comb is now turned round and a deep furrow 
is cut on the back corresponding exactly to the lowest 
line of the pattern on the front, half the thickness of 
the bamboo being cut through and the gap widened 
from below. The woody part of the interior is 
then stripped off as far as this cross-cut, u*"iil 
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rh«: under fsart of the lamina is reduced by half 
throughout. Next, the comb is again turned round, 
and from the iront. at the bottom end. thin strips 
of the outer cuticle are torn in order to mark the 
interstices between which the teeth arc to come. At 
the bottom of the pattern an incision is made to 
prevent these strips from tearing away and so spoiling 
the pattern ; these small incisions are then deepened, 
and the same process having been repeated at the 
Ijaclr of the comb, the teeth are thus entirely released. 
It remains to polish the Ijorders, to scrape away loose 
fibres, to point the teeth, and the comb is finished, 1 
The process of incision is called “ makeii " 
("makiee"), the comb “tm-leig." and the entire 
pattern '« kenaij " (“ kenije "), it. ■'drawing;’ The 
whole of the solid part of the comb is sometimes 
also called “ was.’ ' The old standards of measure¬ 
ment for these combs, though they arc certainly now 
very little regarded, were: (i) for the teeth, a palm's 
breadth (■•tappar”j; (2) for the length of the solid part, 
from the upper extremity to the teeth, the length of 
the forefinger (’* jayi ”); ( 3 ) for the width of this same 
part the breadth of lour fingers pressed together at the 
tips (" en-chas ), The teeth of the comb are called 
"mad,’ which in Semang either means *■ eye " or 
“ blade.” [The eight parts of the pattern on the solid 
pan are named (1) first panel = " was (2) second 
panel - "pawer" ("pawaire”); {3) third panel = 
M kaUi’ salcg (" kabur salag“) : ( 4 ) fourth panel = 
kabd padi (" kabur padi '); {5) fifth or central 

panel = " tin-weg M or "tin-wag "■ (6) sixth panel- 
"ning”; (7) seventh panel-" bie” (*' beay "); (8) 
eighth panel = " nos." 'I'he top border or edge of the 
■ Jty, £, t*r. 77.7 s. 


* See |i. 397, «. 1, ,int r . 
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comb above the “was” (i) is called " tSpi. * 1 ' the 
bottom border below the eighth panel (“nos") is 
called “ mos, ,r ■] 

Looking at the prevalent patterns of the first and 
second panels, it is easy to see that many of them are 
identical with or form parts of the patterns which 
represent the Disease in the fifth panel [The ex¬ 
planation given was that when the charm patterns were 
being made, Pie wished, whilst assigning a pattern to a 
particular Disease, to make known at the same time 
what flower was blooming most freely when the 
Disease prevailed, and hence gave both a similar form. 
But when both the first and second panel patterns 
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wure to be given an identical form, and confusion was 
probable, he introduced certain special signs called 
" g^hab " (“ g'hab"), •* kos." and " oh."'] No. 3 % for 
example, shows in its central panel reversed duplicates 
of its first and second panel patterns, which in this 
case appear to be absolutely alike; with this, however, 
should be compared the corrected sketch of this comb 
pattern in Fig. 8. [This is due to the fact that the 
"w5s" and M pSw£r" flowers bloom simultaneously, and 
the patterns for them are therefore almost identical, 1 ] 

One reason for the numerous variations in these 
comb patterns consists in the fact that the patterns 
ol the combs are mostly cut by young people instead 
of by the men, as in the case of the more correctly 
cut quiver and blowpipe patterns. But an error in 
the pattern does not, as a Pangan man said, take 
away the power of the comb. '• It is like a break or a 
hek in a bird-trap, the bird may slip throng A, instead 
0J falling into the (rap, but it is always a question 
whether it wilt set the hole ." 3 

All the figures on the combs, with the exception of 
the first, second, and fifth panels, must in every case be 
of the simplest kind They are derived as a rule from 
a first or second panel pattern, with the omission of the 
special marks. The young people who copy the combs 
often overlook this, and insert at the sides the first 
or second panel patterns in full. But the error is no 
worse than, e^„ the writing of capital letters instead 
of small ones would l>e to a European.* 

_ concerns the composition of the patterns, 
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there are strict rules for composing them all, whether 
combs, quivers, or charm-tubes; these rules, however, 
are not easy to set forth ; in the first place, let us 
consider ;■— 

*• what cases is a panel left free ? 

2. In what cases may the designer insert what 
patterns he pleases? 

In the quivers the blank portion (or panel) is 
always in the central part of the bamboo tube, but in 
the case of the combs it must never come in the 
centre, where the most important part of the design 
is to go, but must be confined to the smaller panels. 
In many combs it is the first panel pattern that is 
omitted, in others it is any of the other panels (with 
Lhe exception of the second). The full description of 
1 he combs (below) will not only show this, but wifi at 
Lhe same time show where partial or entire quiver 
patterns may be inserted. In this latter respect it is 
left to the designer 10 decide what pattern he will use, 
and from whence he will take the design. He mav 
take either entire or modified quiver or blowpipe 
designs, or even invent new ones, so long as he does 
not choose first or second panel patterns. 

l he drawings and combs collected by Vaughan- 
Mevens are nearly all from the E. Semang or Pangan 
and are all very typical specimens of the work of the 
east coast Negritos, though they are not all made by 
the men ; a Single specimen was obtained from the 
Seinang of Perak (PI. IV.), and two oLhers were also 
collected on the west side of the Peninsula (see the 
last ihrt:^ combs on PL [V\ J. 

[ J he reason why the patterns of the first, second, 
and central panels alone are specifically laid down 
and not those of the remaining panels, lies in the 
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faci (say the Pangan) that the women are not able 
to go far enough alone into the jungle, to seek any 
particular flower, when the Disease finds them without 
the appropriate comb. In such cases the woman looks 
lor " was or *" pawfr" flowers like those depicted on 
the comb, and takes the nearest match she can get, 
These, however, must not be the same as those for the 
quiver 3tid charm-tube patterns, but may correspond 
to the third, fourth, and fifth panel of the comb. 
These plants, which are akin to those of the precise 
species desired, the woman deposits in a bamboo tube 
tilled with water, and stirs them round to some extent 
in the water, and if she can likewise obtain the 
special "was” and "pawer" flowers, she adds these 
also and drinks the infusion. She then rubs the wet 
flowers on the affected part or her body before 
throwing them away,] 

In course of time certain flowers came to be 
looked on as having more healing power than others, 
and in consequence the patterns derived from them 
were preferred for wearing on the combs. This, 
however, is a matter of individual taste. 

[ 1 he fact is, that although the actually specified 
flowers would (II is believed) have effected an 
immediate cure, yet even the flowers most nearly 
related to them will eventually, though much more 
slowly, produce the desired result. If then, in panels 
4 i 5 * 7 , for which no strict rules exist, a special 

sign is found, it is taken to indicate that the Sna-hut 
should be summoned in case the Disease should get 
too strong a footing, in former times, according to 
tradition, it was the special duty of the Sna-hut to 
see that the incised figures were correct, and from 
ibis Vaughan-Stcvena concludes that the choice of 
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the ground patterns was also left to them, so far as 
they had learnt them from the Putto. 1 the servant 
of Pie.) But now the people who cut the combs 
choose these patterns themselves, and leant to incise 
the quiver patterns. 1 

In Lite case of the individual panels, the following 
observations may made :— 

[Every separate sign repeated in the first panel 
pattern is called " w 5 s" also. A distinguishing 
stripe, either at the top or bottom of the panel (in the 
repetition of the first panel pattern) is called, as already 
stated, "gfchab" ('* g'hab”)—see, for example, iftE = 
"kos ' 1 in the second panel pattern. When the first 
panel pattern is blank it is called " wSs picheg," Where 
and why these blank panels were introduced is not 
known now —» the Puttos have so arranged it " 
(see 60, 62). | It a supplementary line is introduced 
at the top of the first panel it is called *' tfipj" or 
edge-line (see SB), But this tine appears on alt the 
combs and also on all the quivers and charm-tubes; 
though in very many cases it is not completed and 
coincides with the line of section. In certain cases 
this edge-line is represented by a broad, dark 
stripe. 1 n other cases ( t.g . on the quivers and charm- 
tubes) it comes between the first pane! pattern and 
the edge of the comb, and is, naturally, clear and 
distinct.* 
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Second Panel (or “P&toir")} 

[When the second pane] pattern is covered over 
with a number of like figures, each figure is called 
“ yil-toij." If a specially distinctive dement is intro¬ 
duced into one or several ■* yil-toij,” such a mark is 
called “ 'dat “ (see, for example, F19). 

]f a distinguishing stripe is introduced either 
above or below the panel in question (eg. at 7C), 
such a stripe is called “kos, 11 and serves as a token. 
This token, however, appears on but few combs 
(f 7A, 19M, 22D, a8B). It may be at the top, bottom, 
or either side. The three lines shown in the remain¬ 
ing panels of I9M are due loan error of the cutter's.] 
As already stated, there are combs which lack both 
first and second panel patterns, but which are never¬ 
theless of avail against the approach of fatal Diseases. 


The " Palm-fruit " and other Panels. 

[When the third, fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
panels arc covered with repetitions of a single separate 
figure, each of these figures is called “ yil-toij ” ; if 
they are covered with a single figure which cannoi be 
subdivided, but which is of avail for the whole, it is called 
11 ken " (see No, 61). Panel eight (*' nos ") is bounded 
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by an imaginary Hire of juncture between the teeth and 
the solid part of the comb. The lowest of the ring- 
lines comes above the eighth panel, 1 ] 

Tke Central Panel (" Pin-weg "). 

[The patterns For the various Diseases primarily 
represent the affected part of the body; when different 
parts of the body are affected the patterns are com¬ 
bined, but the exact rules which determine the 
method of composition are forgotten. Only Lhis is 
certain, that in cases where the “was" or " pawer " 
flowers (in the case of any particular Disease) are of 
especial value for healing purposes, only repetitions 
of the same pattern appear on the comb, and no 
others. If the central panel shows a pattern which 
Covers the entire panel from left to right, it is 
called "makeii” {*" makiee ") see, for example, 9R. 
If, however, panel five is covered with a row of 
repeated figures (as in 19 B), each separate figure 
or emblem is called *' sumpid.If the fifth panel is 
covered with an on repeated pattern which entirely 
covers the solid part of the comb, it is called '* ne¬ 
tting —see. Tor example. 6S. Any special sign in 
one of the central panels, or the ** sumpid/' etc, is 
called “oh." The figures delineated in the plate are 
the accepted emblems representing various parts of 
the human anatomy, which appear in the patterns of 
the central panel, *J 
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[The emblem representing the square Pj is called 
"chenewd,” that of the diamond Q “chat." The 
triangle A is called ■‘leasing” (which is translated 
by the Malay “dahulu." “long ago' 1 or ''overpast"), 
The circle Q is called " nai " (" ni U. “ one " or 

*' first.” The straight line (-) is called “pejuagp 

unless k is carried across the entire solid part of the 
comb, when it is called “wtu-yuing” (“ winyooeog 
An emblem formed by two curved incisions or 
ring-lines which run parallel to each other across the 
solid part or the comb is called ■■ Cnghongye 11 * 
(** ng-her-'ngyay *'); a dot (■) is called “pawor ": a 
short stroke (-) "brng” ; “ pawor" was formerly 
the E, Semang (Pangait) expression for both or 
these signs, and “bing” an expression introduced 
from the west coast of the Peninsula m order 
to distinguish the one from the other, Both signs 
have an identical significance, Diagonal hatching 
is called "chenass," rectangular sud." Between 
straight parallel strokes and curved strokes v 
no difference is made. They are all called 
So, too, any kind or sloping diagonal lines, whether 
straight or otherwise. /// ((( ))), are called‘-chenass,"] 

[ 1 he signs for different parts of the human body, 
referred to above, include representations of the 
following parts of the anatomy 

(0 head, (a) the eyes, {3) the nape of the 
neck, (4) ihe breast, (5) the stomach, (6) the back, 
(?) the side, (8) the nose, (9) the breasts, (to) the 
upper and lower jaws (with teeth), (11) [wanting], (12) 
the forehe a d, (13) the ha nd, (14) the fingers or toes, 
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(15) the joints (elbows or knees), (16) the hips, (17) 
the shoulders. (18) vagina and penis, (19) the anus, 
(30) the arms, (21) the ribs (seen from the back), 
(32) the ribs (seen from the front).' 

Dotted lines (.-) or lines of dashes (—— —) 

are only used to distinguish one ordinary figure from 
another which otherwise would be exactly like it.] 

Cross-hatching (" afin 

[Cross-hatching (on combs) has a three fold meaning. 
In the representations of flowers it indicates a pro¬ 
tuberance or ,J knobby 11 formation. In the case of 
combs which have their central panel cross-hatched 
(e.g. that of No. 25 B) the cross-hatching indicates a 
protuberance of great size, in this case a hilt (!)♦ the 
individual lines of the pattern Ixdng said to represent 
pathways updo it. In the " sum pits ("sumpid ) or 
repeated Disease-patterns this cross-hatching typifies 
the swelling or inflammation which the Disease in 
question has caused. The cross-lines may be cither 
horizontal or at right angles to the line bordering 
the figure (Fig. 5< A, B). In the case of a curve, 
however, the cross-lines slope downwards from right 
to left (C). When the figure is formed by three 
parallel lines the cross-lines intersect the central 
line of the three (D). In certain cases, whether the 
pattern is drawu large or small, the number of these 
cross-lines must be counted. These cases, however, 
will again be referred to in the course of the descrip¬ 
tions of particular combs.] 

[As examples to show how ne'cessary it is that. 
the patterns should be cut as exactly as possible, 

■ H-jj ih-vc sim* rm^lT occur whfTc amt :l “- whale of thil the rtikm 
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and how the similarity of the combs to one another 
might be exaggerated through inexactness, see Nos. 
32B, 22C, The patterns nf the third, fourth, and sixth 
to eighth panels are unimportant, since their selection 
was optionaj on the part of the designer, but the first 
panel pattern in 32C (Fig. 6 ) is absolutely wrong. 1 ] 

Private Marks? 

[The combs are always said 10 have once possessed 
a particular name-mark in the seventh panel bit*”). 
This mark, however, is not to be confused with the 
special signs, which may appear only in the patients 
of the first, second, and central panels, but must 
be omitted in the next panel, The name-mark 
naturally has no in Hue nee on the power ot the 
pattern. At the present day they very seldom appear, 
and when they do, are inserted in the third, fourth, 
and sixth to the eighth panels, and are called 11 chor f 
or " name "-marks. 

Among all the combs represented below 3 there 
is not a single specimen so marked. The marks 
naturally differ with each individual, and whenever 
a similarity of name-marks appears it is only through 
some misunderstanding of the pattern copied, or 
through some sign that has been wrongly transferred, | 

Quivers axu charm-tubes.* 

Besides the charm-patterns on the combs of the 
Pangan women, a corresponding system of charm* 
patterns is employed by the men. These arc incised 
upon bamboos ("gO’ " and " ga' ’ ), one of which is the 
* A/. A. M Al (d> Hie 1 7 , /. A, nnv. *j. 
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Semang quiver, and the oilier is described as a 
charm-holder (with patterns corresponding to those 
now seen on the blowpipe), which is said to have 
been formerly carried by the men. 

[The Pottos 1 gave the Semnng (in return for their 
presents) certain sticks (charred at one end and 
bearing mysterious signs upon them), which protected 
the wearers from particular Diseases, when held with 
the charred end downwards. For this purpose they 
were inserted in the waist* * cord. Originally the 
patterns were marked out with charcoal; but later 
they were incised, when the same material (charcoal) 
was rubbed into the incisions, 5 

By degrees light bamboo tubes, which received 
the name " gS',’’ were found more convenient. Instead 
of charring Lhe end, the Pangan peeled off the smooth 
outer cuticle, and then blackened it with charcoal, 
which adhered better in consequence.] This lower 
extremity, with its node or knot, was called " chen- 
el-us." 1 Both ends, in fact, were thus peeled, although 
the upper node was cut off after a few days.* The in¬ 
cised patterns were cut into the bamboo while it was 
still green, usually after it had been held for a few 
momems over a fire, to facilitate the cutting. If, on 
the other hand, the cuticle is not removed from the 
tube-ends, the latter would often split in the course 
of a few days; though this is not the case with the 
blowpipe shafts, which are relatively stronger and have 
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-e.Licit on tlic bambocw and iqbW uvcl * Tk (Beilin) Mii.nass. 1 

*ilh cbwiriTui- Th* WtCrt charm lube (** ") of Vjtugfcuji 

thai v(tm ¥ Ionite) of* knife* the Kuvciu, which uhihitf the ^per 

i bamboo-rut, M 11 OBI * 1 C M u.Lx> | peeled) rjodc ±5 well 
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a smaller bore. To make it more portable, the tube 
(*' gS’ ”j was of small diameter, and several tubes were 
often carried at the same time, one fitting into the 
other. They served at the same time to contain Lhe 
Sowers and herbs that were required for warding off 
Diseases. 1 

The quivers ("gd"'), which are closely related to 
the charm-holders (“ga ”). were cut and carried in the 
same way, only the charm-tube was usually carried 
in the quiver, which latter was the larger of the two. 

When they adopted the blowpipe of the Sakai, 
the Semang kept their darts in the “ gOV 1 instead of 
adopting the highly specialised Sakai quiver—the 
Semang still retain a strong dislike to carrying any¬ 
thing slung around the hips. 1 This is the reason why 
the darts are so much shorter than the quiver" con¬ 
taining them, t.ff„ because it was once used for another 
purpose. The Sakai quiver had a soft wooden bed 
at the bottom to receive the dart-points, and for this (in 
the u giV ') the magic leaves and (lowers were substi¬ 
tuted. The Sakai quivers had a cap to protect the 
contents front rain ; but the Semang were prevented 
from covering the orifice, [because the effect of the 
magic flowers would in that case have been neutralised. 
But on the introduction of the blowpipe, the patterns, 
which (up to that time) had been incised upon the 
charm*holders, were transferred to the shorter portion 
(“ yoh ") of the inner tube of the blowpipe, But 
although the lower part of the pattern (corresponding 
to the “ chenel-us ” or charred end of the charm-tube) 


'>>V' « "Edh," -filch Intel it He 
Mprjrth b i ww .1 fot r fc 45 

cp, V^hAn.ftffTciM, ill 171, imdffi inert). 


1 <IA Va^bn Jikvtnit lit 131, *«g 

1 ‘The lutur hi tli* M u \m is 

■ct,,' 1 , ,r ■■ ..LliL i_L. . ■: ri 


“QuLv*rs ftn LJuwpip* a n o»v" 



j.f. aS u> cm, i73ln>L lli-r y, 
J* 45 cm, rf the quivttx (villwit the 
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was occasionally more or less covered over by the 
resin that coated the muzzle-end, the virtue of the 
charm was not impaired thereby, 

It was evident at once that many of the patterns 
on the charm-holders ("ga’which were originally 
designed for a bamboo of larger diameter, did not 
suit the reduced area available for them in the blow¬ 
pipe. The muzzle part of the latter, therefore, was 
shortened to correspond with the design. 

The patterns now- constructed are of varying 
length (as in Figs. i13, 114, tat, etc.), and further 
ring-lines are either added at the muzzle-end, or are 
omitted entirely ; even their pattern is varied. The 
blackened muzzle*end of the blowpipe was soon 
either altogether omitted or replaced by a band of 
varying width, formed by stripping the bamboo of its 
outer cuticle ami smearing it with charcoal. 1 it is 
still to be seen in many specimens between the main 
design anti Lhc; muzzle-end. ] 

The general irregularities of design extend even 
to the East Semang or Fangan, The Kensiu. 
Kinta. Bong, and Belum tribes of the west coast 
have added designs of their own to the old patterns, 
and employ them merely as a form of decoration, both 
for the blowpipes and the dart-quivers that accom¬ 
pany them. [Many patterns of the charm-holders could 
not be adapted to the blowpipe tube, and hence were 
retained for the charm-lubes only. The same patterns 
were never employed in both sets, and hence the two 
sets (of charm-tube and blowpipe patterns) must be 
combined to form a complete series,] 

1 See ;IEutlHlfo*ht The h dtf lit! to Yt> Thrn dome ($J ihr tfowpipt 
whjdi ihry ara unused is u falloro : from t to ciS, where GGA i 

— II) Qiiivm and chimh-ad.be-. micr tamtctetL Tfee $ ni B gC» pnt ii ;hit M 
mii i ri lioffl A ii* iwd is 1 tram Ai Yngbuk* SternahmelT. 
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Classifeaifan of the Patterns {" Co *' and 11 Gd 

The patterns of the quivers and charm-holders 
usually present such considerable divergencies (as 
compared with the combs) that there can be no 
question of dividing their patterns into chief panels 
(first and second) and subsidiary panels, as could be 
done with the combs, 1 n tile first place, their central 
or Disease - patterns, when identifiable as such by 
reason of their special ske, are sometimes exactly the 
same (as appears in the case of Nos, 30, 54, 6 i t Ni. 
N 2, and N3 ; Oi and O4; Os and O3), The central 
Disease- pattern5 of these quivers and charm-tubes 
bear, it is true, identical names, but it is against 
different forms of the same Disease that they arc 
employed. In the combs, again, any such varieties 
were always strictly separated when indicated m the 
design. I n 1 lie second place, the central panels, apart 
trom their ske, are not invariably identical either for 
all (“goV O3) or several panels (quiver Dr, blow¬ 
pipe No. 51) of the same pattern, not to mention 
the smaller panels of other patterns. Moreover, 
very characteristic patterns sometimes occur even 
in the smaller panels {Oi, Ri). in the third place, 
we may note—and this is for the present the most 
important item—that the two panels in the same lube 
(corresponding to the first and second panels of the 
combs) are in many quivers and charm-tubes identical 
(Dj, i hey are also sometimes identical in 

different tubes (c.g. Nos, 30 and 36: 54 and ;t). 

[Lastly, there are (apart from the central patterns 
and the fi rst and second panels) special designs that are 


d assaasa^ *■” «&**— 
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never repealed throughout the entire range of the charm 
patterns {e,g. Nos. jG, 66, i 24, 0 1). The C rst anti second 
panels so insisted ori do not, therefore, possess the 
least advantage over the others. The aforesaid varia¬ 
tions from the comb patterns receive considerable 
emphasis fin spite of the general similarity 0/ the 
arrangement in both cases) as soon as one takes the 
patterns in which the central panel, being of the same 
size as the rest, cannot therefore be distinguished with 
certainty. The above-described patterns almost all 
belong to Class 1 A (see above); and the following 
come partially under I A, but mainly under ID. which 
might be expected to exhibit more or less similar 
patterns in all the panels. Hence we can maintain 
with certainty that, even If it were admitted that the 
patterns on the tubes contained flower-designs (in 
addition to the Diseases there represented), they 
are not at all events based upon the system employed 
for the combs. 1 11 Moreover, it is certain that this 
logical system is riot primitive, 1 but is the result 
of a development at which, from the endlessly varied 
patterns of the tubes, we can perhaps guess, but 
of which scarcely any stages can be dearly deter¬ 
mined- 

tit is well known that the Semang hold that the 
tubes with mere ring-lines (quivers A, B, and C; 
blowpipe No. 50) take precedence of all tube 
patterns as a foundation for the arrangement of 
the charm patterns by the Puttos. The original 

1 li b quli* hiC^iprchmftkhlt? why \hae Vtughin^Srmiii ixEtipanl himueif 
VauiJhiii-SlcvfflB, tvTit ill tbf lube wish l!:s- ti-mb pal [elm ®in* arid lm&6 
shcmlil li--lii ts> ttritfly to the i tuluiion them Eojsrabty wliAhAttoiy 
lyricm vf *■ wfla ,h aikl ^ swwci / 1 ai. it u< hinuc] f ’•— Note hy JVrtu* 

11 imp'.^tblr lltal h- ihtMihi h n i - hctari^ * Tfetrc n p I ihink» in* liuuhi that 
anylhin^ jhhilivt: Jlboul Lkm iemiil the the A'.;:, l.m thr i^lr:n v>u 
Sentan^. The uoty ophuis! bn m hy Vaught □-S!cvi::sa. 
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form of these designs is said to be the charm on 
the arrow ■ quivers against lightning {see p. 400).] 
rhe quivers in the Berlin Museum usually show 
from live to seven triple ring-line groups, just about 
equi-distant from one another; where there are six 
groups there is often a wider space left in the 
centre (see Illustrations). Apart from the number of 
groups, these two hinds correspond in fact to the 
commonest arrangement of the panels on the tubes 
and combs, and even quivers D and E might be 
here reckoned. Even a simple ring-line group, pos- 
sensing no specific import, acts as a general charm 
against Diseases (quivers B, C). There then follow 
single and double hatchings within the groups of 
ring-lines, the panels themselves being It fi vacant 
(quivers G. Mi to blowpipe No. 50, etc.). 

Lastly, the same simple figure may occur in all panels 
or in the second panel of any particular pattern 
(quivers l, 03, Ti. blowpipes 33, 47. 45, etc,). This 
fact may remind us either of the charcoal stripes 
with which sick persons bedaub the diseased parts 
of their body in order to recover, or the special 
signs which the Puttcs employed in like fashion 
(see above), and which may be regarded as forming 
the series of ring-lines, which appear to be greatly 
multiplied here, without any clear object. As 
soon, however, as the work of differentiating the 
patterns of particular panels is approached, our 
difficulties begin, as positive data are completely 
wanting, and no panel (with the exception of the 
middle one) is in any way more prominent than the 
others* 

The undivided patterns intended as charms against 
serious Diseases, which cover the whole tube, seem 
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to make: it certain dim the simple signs have always 
been accompanied by the complicated representations 
of Disease, These two extremes—simple ring-lines 
and complicated designs—form the foundation of the 
subsequent development. 

[Only with regard to the occasional Se m an g practice 
or inserting a pattern in the centre panel and leaving 
the rest free, a conjecture may perhaps be offered. 
The centre panel, like the original scheme of the 
ring-lines on the arrow'-quiver, is generally indis* 
tinguishable from the other panels in respect of its 
size (not to mention the blowpipes, where the design 
is generally much crushed together)., It is also often 
quite indistinguishable from the rest in respect of 
the special import attached to the general pattern. 
It is therefore quite possible that its size, even when 
unusually large, is not of .any special import, and 
that it was only at a later stage that it was reserved for 
the chief Disease-pattern, as indeed we find to be 
the case to some extent in the tubes and uniformly in 
the combs. One stage of Its development appears 
to be marked by a simple yet specialised central 
pattern, to which other panels (with pairs of incised 
lines) are added at the top and bottom (see, tg„ Ni 
lo N3, Ol. Kt, Kz, T2, Nos. 29, 30, 36, 51. etc,). 

Again, in the description of the patterns emphasis 
is often laid on the Fact that the size of the vacant 
centre panel is a matter of entire indifference. In the 
blowpipes (as has been said) it is usually so crushed 
together that a group is formed of the ring-lines which 
serve as boundaries, and the alleged importance of the 
size of Lhe centre panel appears to be a mere fancy. 
On the other hand, its separating effect is always 
recognised and never forgotten, even though a 
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particular pattern may be no longer distinguishable 
from one with the incised centre panel. Now Vaughan - 
Stevens in one place says that patterns with vacant 
centre panel prevail against epidemics, and further, 
that epidemics in the drawings are expressed by two 
complete and undivided patterns, separated from each 
other bj ring-Unes. the upper design being intended 
to protect the men. and the lower Lhe women. The 
examples cited—96. 9;, ioi, 105, 109—all belong to 
group 1 B,‘ and therefore possess a blank centre 
panel. h is only with respect to one specimen 
(quiver Ha) that any further explanation is required, 
as in the quivers the large centre panels are not com¬ 
pressed to the vanishing point. It may be conjectured 
that these blank centre panels in every case are only 
intended to separate the men's and women's patterns 
from out- another, btil that in certain cases (as in that 
of fin epidemic which attacks men and women alike), 
when it was not thought necessary to cut special comb 
patterns for the women, the purpose was remembered. 
J11 lact there is actually a quiver (VV 1) with an empty 
centre panel, purporting to protect men and women 
dike from a Disease common to both of them.* 

The following are the considerations which lead 
us to this conclusion. V aughan-Steve ns says* that the 
Diseases which may attack both sexes are, since the 
women as a rule are not far from the men, warded off 
by the patterns of the mens quivers and blowpipes, 

I knee the women, as a rule, do not employ any quivers 
as charms, although there is no rule against it. Wt: 
see. however, that the charms against epidemics, and 
indued even the charm on quiver W1, contained sepa¬ 
rate and varying charm patterns both for men and 

1 -<-f. M, naA. p. IJL * ft. p, 171. QetarwT 1 Z.f. E. w, 1 . 
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women on the same quiver We also see (.bat varieties 
of quivers F and G are allotted to the women by wa\ 
of compensation tor the fact that they have their 
seventy main Disease - patterns (not reckoning the 
varieties) on their combs, and that these latter only 
include the Diseases which may attack them alone. 
Should we not then infer that men and women as a 
rule have always had different patterns for Diseases 
common to both? for it is scarcely to be supposed 
that the seventy, or perhaps one hundred and forty. 
Diseases of the women should be all absolutely different 
from those of the men {cf. quiver H). So the patterns 
of the quivers and blowpipes, if they were to be 
efficacious for both sexes at the same time, must 
possess two patterns, and these would lie the tubes 
with the centre panel left blank. In this connexion 
quivers Hand O are especially striking. In quivers 
P. G, and H the pattern is called " hu-ju-weg." 
Quivers F and G possess no dividing centre panel, 
and have special quiver patterns for the women 
Quiver H has not got it, and therefore shows the 
division alleged above. Quiver O has an empty 
centre panel, with exactly the same pattern at top and 
bottom, though in reverse order,’] 

Even, however, if this idea is right, it does not 
help to make the signification of the patterns any¬ 
more comprehensible. The comb designs would* 
however, appear to be an imitation of the men s 
quiver patterns, with a broad incised centre panel. 
[The sign! heat ion of the latter was said to be ex¬ 
plained by the patterns of the ancient "gi," The 

1 The juurmk. t'f Lbe tubed mn (***1 «nlf rarrjH Urn, f| ji * pallcm 

direct^ ic?mi! Diiwasr* w]^h by Ibtit Thun n*. }Moof d Ltit yuiht UMi*r 
MttEffl «n <*&¥ itmcV the mm. Si (a|Kfl from qdtffT Slj h p.-, l ibir in 
agrinif ttitenw erf Ui(j *«hd« fnitn*- fl re tbu iHrcclioo* 
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first and second pane! patterns were new additions, 
and the other (narrow) panels were taken over as 
mere meaningless additions to the patterns of the men. 

There do not appear to be any fundamental 
differences in the outer arrangements of the quivers, 
charm-tubes, and blowpipes. The alleged reduction 
of the charm-tube patterns on the blowpipes may 
show that the omission of particular panels did not 
have much effect, Classes IE and JF of the blow¬ 
pipe patterns are of special importance, since, in 
contrast to the quivers and charm-tube patterns, 
they exhibit entire panels, and even entire designs, 
merely filled up with dotted figures. It might be 
inferred from this that after the charm-tube patterns 
were transferred to the blowpipes a fresh evolution of 
patterns look place,] I n the blowpipe drawings we do 
not find spirals instead of the ring-lines, as in the case 
of the quivers and charm-tubes. 

The names of the tube patterns do no more to help 
their interpretation than those of the first, second, and 
fifth comb panels (*■ tin-weg," “was,"and ''pawCr"), 
In four of the names of the quivers and charm-tubes 
(N.S.Vt.Xx) are to be found expressions for certain 
parts or the body (the Diseases affecting which, 
according to Vaughan-Stevens, are supposed to lie 
warded off by means of the patterns). Sometimes, 
however (besides the name of the pattern), the actual 
name of the Disease itself is given, and one of these 
Disease titles (Pi) actually refers to the affected part 
of the body. Moreover, the name for quivers D and 
E (“ lasai”) must (according to Vaughan-Stevens) be 
derived from the black ring-lines of the design; and, 
b'.sidcs, the patterns, which possess the saint; name 
and ward off similar sicknesses, in some cases are of 
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identical form, but not tin frequently are entirely 
different (see quivers 1 1 and la, L i and La, etc.}, On 
the other hand, the almost identical patterns of quivers 
Ci and Ca. which are both evidently directed against 
A similar Disease, have quite different names.’ These 
contradictory observations may be taken to prove that 
the names of the quiver and charm-tube patterns must 
have been strung together from conflicting sources. 
Among the names of the blowpipe patterns occurs 
*‘pong. s which Vaughan-Stevens (as in the case of 
comb t ") translates “fever.*' Whether the other 
names which are not translated also denote Diseases 
must remain undecided. Every pattern here has a 
special name. There are, indeed, many points of con¬ 
nection with Professor Grtinwedel's glossary: but in 
the entire absence of more definite knowledge as to 
their meaning it is not worth while to follow them up. 1 


1 Cf. alio She name* A&ri iKiitfrrru of 
■■CutC Kl sail Kl. 

3 f-r/. £. jnt*. $7- 

1 Oui of the lira ClEt^liri IBtEl. 
tiuhziJ, :hr frequent cumfjSete awtesnciLi 
of uatn^. williubL ihcir paibcmi 1 * dup¬ 
ing stny *[ crL.J 1 1 m iEanry* u very itriktag. 
They run fidtovd ” \ UU»w- 

FiE- ** * l <wcmd ptijnst W 

oomn 49 ); Jl bsl“tifif’ ft (blnwpiEJtc 
rf 4 *1wliog n 1" billing," ereemd mod 
of 19^ etc,); “lrblng” r 

?*), (/; “tmtfi" fni>t fuid 
of JfO>, M hoft^ W \ fHK^lli.1 |i&nrJ Ilf IjU, 

cltl; “hill" l # *hllSee," chairm-tulif 
Z\. f. "h^E" inimb 

11 (blowpipe »1h rf M ls" (mqnrL 
panel of ttntib lE) ■ "ta-ltul M 
tart, H qiilw P*) H f/. "Id-tar ffirv| 
panel of 7C etc-); “ llfi-brid 111 
Md.* blowpipe: Sts), ,s lig j bd ' |"||£- 
bol, M Ltowjilpe ti). A "Ufi i^uSc" 
I.KCtiFwl jiunrl ftf tfiAf ttc.h lH pa-hAm " 
(■ f pabeia M ) j hkMifpipe 5,6) p rf ■ - pi. 
hntn '' (" jM-hcrm / 1 jcwnd purr! of iF p 
CIT. s: '" i^asir ‘' [ hi wrplpc 1 3 j r rf ,*■ pain- 1 
[fim lunei of l iA, cfc,>: “pdJj" 


fhh-iW|iipe 39), r/: ** pcJt£ "■ lamb m 1 
Hl pcia ij-dung " ("pm ul-nloortig," 
ljl9irpi|iF 30}, ** penn+lcHig " ( p 1 pena- 
lofiC r " *wmd jhitwl of 15 A. -i-lc,)? 

•" t.>h" (quiver Ci), h/ ‘‘Mh^ (mettud 
fuud >ji ^nEt. etc.)? "Ul tnf" 
Mciwpijpc 0*), 11 tr- 

kor H ‘ r'tflJ[LcW p ,L comh Oo} i 

iE.WjM^ 3^> fc if. "Hi" (quiver C111 

1 h ^ k( r \paa M (EJt!ii*|^| m- j). x/ 

lh *hic-l(i'■ | M dirghirp" eomh ^1)5 
h 1 dkel ■ dLEiiiM F ' (^ rhsl ddncnf,' 
qsxlVfrr ^ 2 ), if. "ctiLTi-rnc ‘ ( B, chin- 
€E^|; i , ’ twsatiil panel, iuC, frtcJ : ,+ Erd E 
Ittflmif/' quiver N'lj, if " Hi ■<£ '' 
i t>lo*|slpe 241, 

Olhei names mjree with the tl- 
pnmkmi for tht "c 1 *" P* *<M tju 
ir 3ckL^r" ^Owpljic 3*;-, .7: 

| hp jidjNuV ■ ^V 1 III. s mythiatl 
a mmisl); * 1 ksTtg^ feurq* ‘ L |tpi L m|lipe 
rf. «Untune' 1**^" 120, t 

mytEmraJ ninnilei): " Itf’Cbehur ” fcrntili 

^ 21 , "Uk|kr H |"mi 1 / II ij, iv. 

afiQ'wcrf; "iinai itpb iqKMx.- 

a fallan whtpj. 
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This list might no doubt be considerably increased 
H parts of the various expressions were compared. 
1 n the complete absence, however, of Semang texts 
(and hence of any knowledge of their grammar) this 
partial agreement would not at present count for much. 
It may, however, be concluded from the above list 
that the names of the quivers, charm-tubes, blowpipes, 
and combs must be taken in close relationship with 
those of the first and second pane Is, so that the f lower- 
symbolism of these patterns appears all the more 
mysterious and obscure. 


MYTH-BAM BOOS AND OTHERS , J 


[The ”gu is a bamboo tube which is described as 
having served original! y for preserving records of every 
description, and as having been in the first instance 
known only to the Puttos, The entire mythology 
(and history?) of the Semang is said to have been 
engraved upon them, and some of these remarkable 
records jet remain in the possession of the descendants 
oJ the ancient Sna-huts. I hese same bamboo tubes 
served, apart from their mythological significance, to 
contain the magical and medicinal implements of the 
Putios, and were accordingly plugged at the orifice 
with wood or bark-fibre. The four myth-bamboos 
here described come from the E. Semang or Pangau 
on the cast coast of the Peninsula.* 1 


1 The word ^fsr K “ if umjguhUKily 
i'lrtrekal will* |h B won! fin 

(JfrlKEa whkli we Kuve 

luti snsl iwdy m 

aptsiiiHj ■ Ivnbw e ^LX^tji.elc. 

Tbe^finatEMfcbtch htiructlifr vett t|nll 
t*Y "iJuh" 

t|mnEmnw.J i K + |*buuw ( -Snn, 


11 kirgutn/' <*! lk mk*+” 
^ktumch We," ” fMajot i*itook*" 
"kb* - * h llty, 11 ^Ofehnnk* 1 -Ice- 
ni pV "Nth," *'mL" ■'Uhr l lt 
-i »" " 00 +" -‘JdlW "Cbm 

^SemL 1 - 

UcwiT," file, 

1 Viughitt-Stevftii* ill iq*_ 
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Bamboo No. l with incised Mythological Designsl 
Length of the original 45 cm. 

1. The " lotting ” monkey {* *' aii’ 1 = Semnopitksom), 

2. " Penjok taduk." 

3. ■' Kenaij ('" kenigh ” su> ? " kfinaii 

4 - " Seal.” 

5 - “J^" 

6. " Kelos," 

7. Kari f the Thunder-god. 

8. Simei, 

9. Pie. 

10. Sna-hut. 

1 r. “ Kla-tO-ong." 

12. 13. " Sin-goi bewa " or H kampil.” 

I4 ( <5- “Chikg langwe,” 

16, 17. “ Stn-goi bewa " or " kampil. 
t 8 . Kari’s throne and " knlcheng. 

19. " Kanteh.” 

20. “ Kangkung. 1 * 

21. JglaboV 

22. “ Kangkeng." 

23. '* Cham pa*. 

24. Champa's spear. 

25. " Chalog." 

26. dialog's spear. 

This bamboo is subdivided by the usual ring-lines. ~ 
The topmost panel contains an unfinished drawing 
of a monkey called “aii" (Malay “ loiong"), for 

1 Viughsft'Stcums ili. lilt Mo ■» sealed whti ruin. Inn 

* VYbra a *£rtfal ki auhttitu'cd foi ihum bol«, vl cwufk?, ait? entirely 
Lhac rra^-ttirt** it u callrd devoid of KignaficiEHx (k* Z* /. £ r 

In msihc the M gu'k " hire fw^u l j S-u J^l 71 re^\ 

£iu*wei.1 Eittij by mice, irt nhieifr GIX 

VOL* 1 2 G 
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which see Bamboo 3, but why this figure was left un¬ 
finished is unknown. 

The second panel is called " k£nachoI " {*■ ken- 
nadtole"), this name denoting, however, the panel 
itself and not the figures inscribed upon it. The 
figures in each panel will be taken from right to 
left, beginning with Fig. 2. This figure and those 
following represent objects which hang above the 
judgment throne of the Thunder-god Kari (■■ Kiee" = 
“ Kayi “), 1 The Semang call this figure (No, a) 
"penjok taduk,” The first word means loin- cloth, 
and the second " pendant Dower decorations.” 

It is difficult to explain exactly what is meant by 
the expression, unless it may either be taken to 
signify loin-doth and flower-pendants (the con¬ 
junction being omitted, as is so frequently the case in 
these dialects}, or unless the "taduk'' may be some 
unknown or fabulous material, in accordance with the 
explanation given to Vaughan-Stevens. ; Kari alone 
(according to the Semang) makes use of this material, 
which, like everything else he possesses, is prepared 
by the Chin-oi (" Chinnoi'), a race of people who 
never die. 


The object represented by Fig. 3 is called by the 
Pangau “ kenaij " (” kenigh " ?), a term which is of 
uncertain meaning. In the case of the women's 
combs, it denotes the representation of the Disease 
against which the charm pattern is devised, but it 
was also applied to anything bright and glittering* 
C S- 51 sunrise or sunset, lamps, rings, and even 
provision tins? I t does not seem to mean "llght- 


* Thiigwil, «j|.> it himself ved 

7. i* lh*ehbMrit ? or Tlrntricr- 
got of tht E- Srrning or Pingui, 

* talmiotii objotlr tiul matmili 


plif a hrye pan in tht truliiWHftry 
OOccmm* of WaUy trjjmlii, sn.J Hit* 

W lh* c«c with ih* Soni.n* loo 1 
V.-Sl, ill 106 ; * 1 , Jtp. 4 j$, J| t> 
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nlngf ’ however, for (he usual Semailg word, for 
lightning is *’ kdos." 

Fig. .} is called *' Sinai “ ( M Seni "), These are 
rattan whips, the emblems of Kari's servant, Sinai,’ 
used to whip the winds with, whenever they refused 
to obey his master's commands, Sinai is himself a 
wind, and invisible to all but KarL Sinai has a 
whip in either hand. The winds do not sit beside 
Kan, but have a place assigned to them in the 
clouds below him, at a place called " Kabul" 
f" Kabote ").* The winds which refuse to obey 
Kari are represented by Lhe figure left of Fig. 4; 
the slanting, waved Sines represent the winds, whilst 
the side lines represent their prison, where they 
await Kari’s sentence. 

The beaker-shaped figure (No. 5) which follows is 
called J1 jag," and represents a wild fruit on which 
Kari feeds; it was not known, however, whether the 
fruit is represented by the entire figure or by some 
portion of it; it was only known that the Pottos 
intended it to represent a fruit. 

All winds are here personified ; they are living 
beings, servants of Kari, but invisible to all but 
him. 1 

The next rows (3, 4, 5, and 6) were called "n'nam,” 

The zigzag line (Pig- 6) represents Kari’s 
lightning. Whenever he is wroth and wishes to 
strike any one. he sends for his servants, who bring 
him a Jlowef which only grows at Kari's dwelling- 
place, and which consists of a spike of bell-like 
(lowers. Kari then leans forward on his throne and 


» Viurtu'i-iiicTcni' mUteE oftM* 1 Mil "Utilt," « dit krua* ■ tf. 
iume .inn gitalto t SdhiI, C5iiiv*i, it "flj? V.-Sfc Hi. 

Sinnoi, Clininoi. -He. 1 V.^luB-Stertiw. UL idjf. 
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shakes the flower - spike over the sinner, whereat, 
just as when flint strikes steel, the lightning dans 
whithersoever Kart desires it. Then from the bell- 
like flower-cups themselves, as they strike against 
each other, comes the ikr-rolting sound of thunder, 
whilst the mightier detonations of the storm are the 
voice of kari s wrath, I he echoes which reverberate 
in the mountains are the answers of Pie, his fellow- 
deity, who remonstrates with him. In the illustration 
the flower is not visible, but only the universal zigzag 
symbol. 

The Semang have an intense dread of lightning, 
their charm against which, employed (it is said) at 
first by I le s command, consists of three ring- 
lines, incised on the quiver at short intervals, 1 These 
ring-lines were made in the first instance by the 
Puttos, but that is all the Semang know about them, 
though they trust in them blindly.* * 

Fig. 7 represents the god Kari. He is not always 
depicted in this form, but invariably has with him as 
his attribute the zigzag line which represents lightning. 

Fig. 8 is Simei, the daughter of Pie. 

Fig. 9 is Pie. 

h is difficult (says Vaughan-Steveils) to say in 
what relationship the E. Semang (Pangan) consider 
their two gods, Tuhan and Pie, to stand to Kari, or 
whether the two former are modern accretions. It is 
certain, however, that Kari represents the highest 
power, and that Tuhan, as well as Pie, is compelled 
to obey him,* 

Fig. to represents a Sna-hut. 


1 St*, lirtWEver, i*. 4 c», t| 

*te. 

1 Yii^han. Strain, 111. loj. An 


other citthod ril WB i 

hj- mex.m <lf 

1 V a u G t\m ■*! v\ x ita, iil tog. 
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The black indentations below these figures re¬ 
present the rattan mats on Kart's floor, which were 
made for him, by the Chin-oi or Sinoi, 

Fig. i i in the fourth row represents the tree 
against which Karis chair leans. In the branches of 
this tree tarry the still tinhorn souls, and on its trunk 
Kari cuts a tally for each new-born Semang. This 
tree is called " kla»td»ong,“ and is full of blossoms. 1 * * * 
The figures hanging on the right of the drawing are 
the fruits qf the tree which are eaten by Kari. 

Next follow Figs. I?. 13, i6. iy. which comprise 
the flowers "sin-goi b 6 w 5 ”or “kampir; and Figs, 14, 
15. which represent the flowers called “ chileg langwC.” 5 

Fig. 18 represents Kart's judgment-seat, con¬ 
sisting or a short plank which rests at an angle 
against a tree. The wavy lines between the branches 
represent " kalcheng,' 1 t.s. fruits which are eaten by 
Kari, and which his servants have set before him. 
The waved line above the seat represents the flowers 
called “sin-got bewa/' which are suspended behind the 
throne on which Kari sits to judge the dead. 8 

In the fifth raw, Fig. 19 represents a gigantic 
spirit called M KantchT which resembles a Semang. 
His office is that of door-keeper of Paradise, and it 
is he who restrains the souls of alien races from 
entering into that part of Paradise which is assigned 
to the Semang. 

Beside him stands (at his left hand, Fig, ;o) a 
powerful animal, called " Kangkung," 1 whose task it 
is to keep tiger-souls out of heaven. 

Next on the left comes Fig. 21, an animal called 

1 Step. 4JJ,, i#faere “ktartan’* * A p- tijn 

is * frah- mtftfi* 11 khluitg 1 " ii ri^bt. 1 Pm*I \Ay the £*rii a m Mukyiia rUcrtfe % 

f V. - Si iii. i is. Cp. Himboo whsth ii in <ht fw*n imk si fl imLgic.'" 

fifeh jfjk 4^, A fit 113, 
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"Jfilabo, whose function it is to keep the souls of 
wicked Semang from entering heaven. 1 * 

Next again on the loft (Fig, 22) is a beast called 
“ Kangkeng,” which keeps out the souls of snakes and 
scorpions. 5 

In the sixth row follow Figs, 2$ and 35, the hist 
of which has i>een unavoidably cut in two in obtaining 
the illustration. Fig. 35 is a dark-complexioned 
gigantic spirit " Champa'" called “Abang" (Mai Ibr 
“ elder brother"). No, 15 represents his brother 
Chalog, who is called “ Adik" (Mai. for "younger 
brother "). The latter is placed under the former’s 
authority, and both are the joint guardians of Tuhan’s 
heaven, Tasig. 

I 1 igs, 2 .j, 26, 37 represent the bamboo spears of 
these two brothers, The zigzag figures between 36 
and 37 are the lightning - carrying flowers, which 
belong to Kari, and whose custodians are the two 
gigantic spirits just mentioned. 

Fhe last row, or 11 name "-row, which is called 
ehor ( = !iame?), is always placed at the end of the 
bamboo, and is covered with a uniform pattern. Its 
decoration varies according to the other patterns on 
the bamboo, but its real significance could not be 
explained. Vaughan-Stevens regards it merely as a 
sort of finishing touch to the rest of the figures," 


Bamboo (■* Gu"') No. 2. Height 4 r m.' 


Here. too. the order of the figures is fixed, but 
no del 111 lie explanation ts forthcoming of the slant¬ 
ing line in the Lop most panel 


1 Tlie tiMlut Semang nniqttJ Ham. 

HEurnn jgi me u Mifti & f ■■ ■■ j s _ 


* Vaiiftunt-SinxRsL, iii, i*j. 

* Ibid. |i. ij|. 

' Ibid, w, 111, 135, 
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The first row of figures is called “ kenachiil," 
as ill Bamboo No. 1, 

Fig, t represents a sleeping chief (Putto) in the act 
of receiving (in a dream) a communication from Pie. 
who acts as Kart’s go-between whenever the latter 
wishes to communicate with the great chiefs (Pottos), 

Fig. 2 represents a fruit called '* * klaton,” which 
the great chiefs or PuttOS were in the habit of eating. - 

Figs. 3 - 5 . 6 are flowers called “ klai-yau" 

(” kll-yow "), “ bbchu-ring “ (" bee-choo-ring "), and 
" yawel " (“ yd well "); and Fig. 4 represents a spear 
called “at” ("art"), all these representing the 
insignia of the great chiefs' power. 

Fig- 7 ’ The smaller part of this figure at the 
top represents the mallet employed in the manufacture 
of bark-cloth, the larger part of the figure at the 
bottom represents the bark-cloth itself. 

The following panels are called •' n'nam," as in 
Bamboo No. 1. 

Fig, S. These represent " taduk" flowers (r/. 
Bamboo No, 1. Fig. 2), p. 450. ante. 

Fig, 9. This object is called *' bu-hu" (*' boo- 
hoo it represents a special kind of bark-cloth which 
only the great chiefs wore/ 

Fig. to is a magic stone pillow, called “sni-ding," 
on which the great chief lays his head when he wishes 
to get information by means of dreams. 

Fig, 11. A Putto asleep with his head resting 
upon the pillow (Fig. to). 1 

Fig. 12. A mat called “chi-on. only used by 
the great chiefs. !t was manufactured from rattan 


1 See p. 4}J, auft. of M4, “ Iwluh‘'-bunl™. |). 

* Qiur r * In.dn Scm 11 btijna 11 ■ M*L i io r 

nK^ngriiUiuT/ or mi her i £ uli 0^tk >n 4 V*u C hin 'SteYcnt* HI. 1 14 . 
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(“ rotan scga ), This figure, together with Figs. 
10, ii, signifies that the Putto is receiving instruc¬ 
tions in a dream how a mat is to be made. 

Fig. (3, " Angkd,' a magic pillow made of wood 
which serves the same purpose as the stone pillow 
represented by- Fig. to, 

Fig. 14. A great chief asleep with his head 
upon the wooden pillow (Fig. 13), 

Fig, 15. A spear-point. This figure, together with 
Figs. 13, 14. signifies that the great chief is dream¬ 
ing how a spear-point should be made. 

Fig. 16, A sleeping chief (Putto), By his side 
(Fig, 17) is his servant (Hala). 1 

Fig, 18 represents two large black stones, which 
the great chiefs or Huttos lay together at an angle, so 
as to form a V-shaped trough, into which their magic 
(lowers and other materia medico, may be put,* 

Fig, 19. A tree-bark filter and a water-vessel, 
signifying the pouring of water over the ingredients, 
so that it passes through the filter into the vessel 
in question, which is placed on a sort of stand 
(Fig. 20)* 

Fig. t6 represents a Putto dreaming of sending 
his servant (Fig, 17) to gather flowers and herbs for 
medicines and to prepare them for use. The servant 
is shown pressing down the flowers into the trough 
formed by the two stones described above. 

Figs. 21 and 22 represent flowers called 'iu-ag" 

and -jainpong," the ashes of which arc used 
medicinally. 


1 In Scnumg » HIM 1 = •' ns'Afieitte 
msfl. r 

* Amahs | be nicdfcincv of I hr Pultm 

rtntr^- jJ h.i 1 { 2 j| 

V«u^H,-s» CTTn ,. i m ih e 
aor be UMiiitaKi 


utimrad id 

Fii^rcdiEnEs 
The Icswr 


cliitf. (Stw huliJ erf the JWxi, y* 
ED(t le*»h, Which thtrv rrite u-i 
* .todr *hh. little L.X the 

, Uw <jo. q, J*. Ci, Cm A. n iv. 1 {£qj| 
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The Iasi now with the ornamental border is called 
"chor/ 1 as in Bamboo No. i. 

Bamboo ('* Gh ") No, 3. Length 40 cm} 

t. “Tinjo T ' or “Tin-jui” (“Ttnjoe"), a kind of 
saurian. 

2. “ Sin-goi b6wa/' the name of a flower.* 

3. *' KH-cha." * 

4. “Chig-eg." 

5. " Aii." * 

6. f ‘ Sin-go i b€w 5 ." 

Fig. 1 represents a terrible kind of saurian, with 
jaws shaped Hke those of centipedes, but which in 
length are equal to the human arm. It is called 
’*Ttn-jui,* No one knows where the creature lives, 
yet the great chiefs (Puttos) were able to conjure it up. 
Directly they were angry with any one they called this 
beast, which killed the evil-doer.* Since the Puttos 
have disappeared, no one has seen this saurian again. 

Figs, 2 (6) and 3 are dowers called " sin-goi 
bc-wa ” and “ kU-cha, 1 ’ which were of avail in exorcis¬ 
ing the reptiles represented by Figs, f and 4. 

Fig. 4 represents a creature called "Chig-eg,” 
which performs the same functions as the Jl Ttn-jui/’ 
but only kills women. 

Fig. 5 depicts the monkey called “ Aii" 1 a long- 
tail c<l monkey resembling the Scmnopithocus or 
" lotong,“ When the winds sent by Karl as 
messengers to the earth do not make sufficient haste, 
Aii comes and chastises them with rattan whips.* 

' V*Mglu(i-Si fasti., iiL us. laS. 

: f- 453. <“**,*■ 

in migiiiaf ^ Idipduj * 

4 Stir p. 449 . 


1 KvEticAtly B “ airTptlipe 41 of «mpr 
kind. Liijjdf yr oftfcfl cluarij cou. 
qixEcx! wilU ma^cusm. 

Vii±^kin^lcvcrr* q \tl | j6. 
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Bamboo Gu ' ,H ) A r o. 4. ffetgkt* 4 j cm.' 

Bamboo No, 4 is of quite a different kind from 
the foregoing. The designs upon it only represent 
rh kli-cha flowers. When the great chiefs or Buttos 
laid these flowers m water, they could drive the 
poisonous sea-snake p ‘ Ikub M back to the bottom of 
the sea F = 


ni KTU -13 A M ROOS (' * 1 T A HONG h '). 


[ i he *’ tahong " is a bamboo tube which is worn 
secretly under ihe girdle by expectant mothers. The 
interior of the tube, when each extremity has been 
stoppered, is used to contain Him and steel for making 
lire and so torch. 1 he main part of the pattern consists 
of two portions, the upper part of which consists of 
ligzag ring - lines, which serve as a charm against 
nausea and vomiting; the lower pan contains a 
number of rows or columns, each representing one of 
the stages through which the woman has to pass from 
the moment of conception till the birth/ 

As mentioned, the “ tahong '* is carefully concealed 
by the Semang women under the girdle, and may not 
be seen by any strange man. The husband tuts the 


1 \\l uj. 

1 "Ikqb ” [ = ft 

^ukf benaj* * ta^ df fl * 
i i cHcvcd k* be must voujuidol 
cate a Semab£ wkhtd In employ rh 
fiowen, they did eh* receive il 

ritu^it |»wn unlij be f«ri T ed 

1 fi* V ^ Vaughan-SlrraHi, 

J It ii difficult fi> fit ihoc 

*/Ctilal^Ly r a* the people of 
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tuivttm, Li fieitliflt Ibc fHJj-.t 

^ 111 H* -w „/ 


eotorrra-Jipe. [at ihe cud of ihc hkcfc 
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Miocb ihe iMaa, Al ihe nghi ntremiiy 
nl (he vernal chevraned lira h * to* 

* CHt Uw rid* itf the mother, 

icpmunlt ihe \tm of tibsod by 
the bcuinf ctf the va«|i ft[ birth 0M) a 
in ii |>eii»j» wiuJc 

lhar the rad d J tahrtltjf 11 * ii turiraiily 
tike hill i btuuW \b\v— 

1 ^ whnih nutti wirvt dcrtltn u Eg 
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pattern, and an enecinie woman who lacks a *■ tahong " 
is regarded by other Semang women in much the 
same way as a mother without a wedding-ring would 
be regarded in Europe. 1 

The patterns of the '* tahongs ” differ but slightly 
niter u, according to the skill of the men who engrave 
them. One of the lesser chiefs (Sna-hut) is in pos~ 
session of the orthodox pattern, and is always in a 
position, in case he is asked, to produce the accurate 
design." 

The patterns given in the accompanying illustration 
are not, according to Vaughan-Stevens, altogether 
correct. He therefore supplies a commentary/] 


1 VmujJmtk-SleTT’nv, lii. it 5 . * /3 f 

a The EoriecUoiu run u folSow* 

J Ct I 11 theffl shmlll liC: '' 4 Jfrifl£jkT+ 
told uf duuble-4,inert, 

■^*1*4 liemes, which PO* mu IptflUj 
Uk tambaa m in the due tlf 
Ni’f, i, Tbr etpl* fthaifd ngt Ik 
cEtwcsL In l" itoc hlaouM be ^faui 
ifiiraJ IhiuJe rtf dou fciEc- - i inert, gaEsje- 
- to j " there tkuuld be 

' K ihtf s-.mt jurtcfn cU in the cute of *Sn, 
* j only ibiiL i Ime tbouU be 
hjtuJra hmc-.nfi of two. tn 4 " there 
thavld |je “a burcatHnf ruvt «f 
Uht figqrei i4ii tel j] m lermmdikm trf 
“* ^f>pc* af the patent. 

Jl In -^tiirrc uTioufd k 
ort|iic.±ha|>H6cwpt /?. ThntpiiUtTm 
U*WB ri^hE - juigEa] Tuiching- 
£* Tint- u^por ud under pun tif I bit 
fMttmi OHULfti) of dilfenrM Sign I dU 
Appa dira* under i hr H n^-like 
(UEtefn If .emhlr thaw /? ■ those run- 
™H duvni U-hrw 4 thifl04 wjRtl in 

ttnunni curvet fro III unr «de fo Ihe 

2 ,lter A Tbs three -ftitnttd! 
W*5f to be cwtly oppose ; 

thke iiJ.>-.litLf t outfit m end 

At theft caitrq tf thf uiGfe. A\ The 
™ei number c f she ihlct bluet 
Thivmnt QH Eh* mdeil lin-ea. ni writ 
“ fcbmt vertical iliokct, i* 

of SlO ipfiChil triKdew] Li«iec Hie 

Aim? fnlLnfl ft* tn 4 % to in 4 vertical 


iHtOEiiem; the till middEe oErni are 
CoJreeE* tmd ifr&w whit the mj ought lo 
btd C* //. Should Sieve light angled 
bldUAj; \ at II the i\%hx niLgJea become 
tafgifr eu they ipproach the coiners 
/. Theme hgutes me et*el(y hk* tlKite 
jlI H ¥ but iWvc I be iifcC-hjfurr at 
4 that ihuukt only 1* t*<* 
which T]«e bwcf || eentiideruhly loftier 

UaaU tlxc- upper, A" Thr rrcscehi- 

^h.tpeil iigisre^ %:hnnltl be tote behind 
ibe oslitfi, u_- (Ei.H iItc |diini tif ihi 

B[spet i4 cevCTed by the eml sf ihc 
bwu one. / u A jatt of tbsle %ur» 
ihcntld thnw ngti I ■ ingltHt csuu-Iinc^ 
M. Tk» ligqrt!! tliJSfl il the tup 
anJ lwEiocn, be( all ihaulif lie re^uliir 

The fi^urrt have 
ihe jwinfci of iho inner wjuaie on the 
verticil in*ij£W-bnti ^ The i ium- 
luutP tti these Retire* th ou3d be dghi- 
Cl, The p*4iern above the 
■jibc-iuLiEfti at 4 ii icKsirccU The 
giiblc-l + irike-hnnJ Hlfilrf u¥«f Lhe 
riLst" tluml l lie obllletatwL Tlse nrjiinre 
i-*jji €-i jm rtl kJiuehl fciflve ilitnt a 
tme-llucilj eible^iapeil fiyuit wteti a 
ih^rt rTfifr^ineit emh^pteeif* Hie oilier 
Ijeijj^ iriple-lineil, foimitu; a ibiul^e 
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the grown women are believed to be the invention of 
the goddess Simei. 1 

The burial bamboo is inserted in the dead man s 
girdle. The expression to “ receive a penit&h" is 
ef.iuiv.aletit to “dying." 1 

The following is the list of these burial bamboos 
collected by Vaughan-Stevens ;—■ 

(1) That of a Semang Sna-hut, Height 37 cm.’ 

(2) That of a man, Height 40 cm. The hatch¬ 
ing of the figure A is a name-sign {“ chor ”), 1 

(3) That of a married woman. Height 35 cm.* * 

(4) That of a boy. Height 354 cm. That the 
two hatchings in the middle are to be regarded as 
name-signs is very probable, but this is not quite clear 
from the notes." 

(5) That of a girl. Height 38^ cm. 7 (identical 
with 1 Gu 7 ‘ No. 2).] 


BLOWN PE PATTERNS . 1 

The list of the old blbwpipe patterns was de¬ 
scribed by the Fangan as being practically complete, 
but plenty of modern ones certainly exist, to say 
nothing of other patterns of the quiver and charm- 
tube types. The topmost line of the pattern of the 
latter always coincides with the upper edge of the 
bamboo, the lowest with the commencement of the 
peeled portion of the tube (muzzle-end or “chenel- 
us ”). The blowpipe patterns, on the other hand, 
with the exception of the first eight, were originally 

< V.-SU 5 L I to. See tCrtOlpanymj; » /*«£ {K Il8. * ?UJ, p. 119. 

ithl^h (liiTeis Efjmjikicljr 4 j&vi* 3^ 1 jo_ ,J ^ ij| f 

hum the —thwe of a man, 4 boy, 1 IHtf. p. 123,, 

Anri • jfiri 1 £./ E. 161104, frei ]Lct 

* Ibid. pp. U S* 121. of pa tic r. App 
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taken from bamboo tubes, on which the patterns of 
the original blowpipes had been copied. The upper 
end of the design is always remote from the mouth¬ 
piece, t.r. from the bearer;* whereas the first panel or 
‘was end may, as already mentioned, be either 
above or below, and its exact position [ n each design 
w ( IJ be given in accordance with Vaughan-St even s' 
statements. No portion of this tube is peeled 
[." ch . meUu9 ">- H ence the uppermost and the lowest 
me m [he design coincides exactly with the upper and 
lower extremities of the tube. 1 

[It is impossible to give so much space to the 
description of individual patterns as is done by 
\ aughan-Stevens. The reader must ascertain from 
the design on his own account the differences between 
the vanous pat term bands, as well as the *■ peculiarities " 
of each individual band. For in these Semang pat- 
terns n is a cardinal feature that where a figure is 

alTO >? “■* some slight 



inoch/ications {e.g. in the matter of the hatching etc ) 
ol the exact design. Hence the position only nf a „;. 
sneh pecuhant.es will be given. The number of the 
figures m any irartinrbr 4i iVlir 11 AH , LK .a. 1 
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actual circumference of the bamboo and similar cir¬ 
cumstances. It is not always possible to toll which 
figure is the real subject of a panel. Where, how¬ 
ever, nothing is said to the contrary, it may generally 
be taken to be the figure furthest to the left in each 
of the designs. Many panels, however, have only one 
pattern throughout, and hence an irregular figure 
inside the same is no '♦peculiarity'* in the above 
intended sense, and will only occasionally be men¬ 
tioned in the description. 1 Between a “ pecu¬ 
liarity ” and such an irregularity there is a great 
difference from the Semang point of view (see No. 
40), Besides these two there is a third kind of 
" deviation" or differentiation (see No. 96 and No. 
tia, etc.). 1 Where there arc only spirals instead 
of the ring-lines, the exact position of both extremi¬ 
ties relatively to the figures represented is always 
exactly determined. In the case of the repetition of 
figures in a band, the beginning or the end may occur 
either to the right or left or in immediate coincidence 
with one of the figures, the aforesaid " peculiarities “ 
occurring relatively to a definite figure (see.r,^., spiral 
2 in charm-tube M). Ta may perhaps be taken as an 
exception, as may be inferred from its design.] 

The widths of the various pattern-bands or ponds 
are not arbitrary, but stand in a certain fixed relation¬ 
ship to one another, very much as is shown by the 
designs. The exact width, however, of the central 
panel (when it is left free) is of m> consequence, and 
hence the Semang generally commences to cur the 
pattern at the top and bottom first, and so gradually 

* g m / t A'.ptar. H-Rf. 11 mm ihrfdfnrt 1 Iti tbtf hpwfvcr, fi* 

Etc pwuppeised iLue tli* d ttfiiraiuiaiiofu diflWttice mn be leeu 4 

rn>t lArtli-nnl l>> - StCTOtK - L " inrf . TTlrfr Iffrrij. 

belong latifcfcUaJSf mm itre^llIiliticiL See Nu. 4$, 
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works towards the middle. On the other hand, 
the design for the central panel is usually the first part 
to be incised by way of a commencement. The vari¬ 
ous kinds of cross-lines have already been partially 
de scribed i n connect ion wi th the com b pat tern s. 1 [The 
following rules, however, have also to be observed. 
The not uncommon figure a must never be hatched 
at the point of intersection. 1 The right-angled cross - 
lines are scarcely ever inserted, except where they can 
be given their full length (see figure 6 ). Exceptions 
rrtav. however, be seen in quiver An, part j, in 8 and 
ii and 12 (lines counted from the left). Special 
attention should be given to the cross-lines of two 
pairs of parallel lines in and about the space formed 
by their intersection (see, for instance, figure 6 , as 
well as quiver O, quiver Q, parts j, 4, and 6). To 
these should be added many other kinds of cross-lines 
which help to produce a difference in the patterns {i,g. 
parallel and slanting cross-lines). The effect of these 
will become evident through a closer consideration of 
the designs. Their number is usually quite arbitrary.] 
Very short strokes have the same significance as 
clots; they are produced by means of a blunt-pointed 
knife (see, c.g ,, No, 24). The broad black stripes and 
figures of the designs here given are produced in the 
originals bv peeling the pan and colouring it black. 1 

Ctassijfcatiim of thi Paitams .* 

If the general arrangement of the blowpipe 
patterns is compared with that of the quivers and 

i Z./ S. mv. $5. nmtdy only Ilk, uf the bail 

■ I hew «,-olInL '■ <u!fi "—it. taboo ijililijn,: tlmjaticr of much uf Vmijtuit. 
:;■■■ cn.^ liHicchtDf’ *■< 3 psrini, am] 10 Steven*' 

Uy thil M line niiy mif h* imalfid 1 Z.f, E. i, Uj 
wlwi ihm H run foe >e—arc * Jfad. pp. 147, t 
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charm-tu1>c3. their similarity's evident, in spite of the 
differences between the individual patterns. * 1 * * * The 
Semang themselves appear to classify both kinds of 
patterns in the same general groups, and although 
this grouping was frequently undertaken by widely 
different members of the race, it has always remained 
essentially the same, even though the assigning of 
individual figures to particular classes may have varied. 
In the case of the blowpipe illustrations Vaughan- 
Stevens has adopted this classification, though in 
the case of the " go’" and “ga f " he has only occa¬ 
sionally referred to it. 5 

The blowpipe patterns, called 41 ten wad,” may be 
separated into two types—(u) that of the majority, 
which, as possessing ring-lines, have each band or 
panel of figures separated from the next, and [i>) 
those which have these lines at the extremities alone 
(see, for instance. Nos. 18, 21, 23, 44), In the first 
class, subdivision IA (see. for instance, Nos. 29, 30, 
36) contained the chief J> motive ” in the central por¬ 
tion (called “ betud”), just as the combs contained 
the pattern representing the Disease in the central 
panel, and above and below this came alternate rows 
or bands of figures and ring-lines. Whereas, how¬ 
ever, on the combs the central (or Disease-pattern) is 
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of relatively great width, the corresponding central 
panel of the blowpipes frequently seems to be narrow. 1 

[Subdivision IB of the same class has an empty 
space in the centre corresponding to that to be seen 
in quivers Lt, Fa, etc,, whereas a space of this kind 
does not occur cm the combs. This characteristic is 
one of a kind that does not usually strike the eye. 
When, indeed, the design of the long charm-tube 
(“gO was adapted to the shorter portion of the 
blowpipe-tube (“ cha-nam-pah-i M ), the meaningless 
blank centre space, the existence of which was only 
due to the rule that the pattern must cover the entire 
bamboo, was either altogether omitted or reduced 
to the space between two ring-lines. If any one 
wished to make the intervals between the ring-lines 
as wide as the vacant middle space (see, for instance, 
No, 56), there would be no rule to hinder him, 
but only custom. Hence it is difficult to know 
whether any particular figure belongs to this class. 1 
and Vaughan-Stcvens himself was doubtful how to 
classify No. 75 until a Semang cut the design for 
him on a charm-tube (*"ga leaving the open space 
in the centre. It belongs, therefore, to the same type 
as No, 56. except that the latter blowpipe pattern 
may be classified with yet another group on account 
of the dotted lines of the design, as we shall see. 
Since the vacant centre space in No, 75 was only 
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bounded on each side by a ring-line, there was no 
indication when the space was omitted. 1 Blank 
panels in general are called "picheg," with the name 
for the panel in question prefixed. 5 ] 

This class IB is used for protection against any 
form of epidemic, whether severe or light. 1 In another 
place, however. Vaughan-Stevens restricts the patterns 
employed against epidemics to a special subdivision of 
Class IB. On this point he says that a Disease which 
we should call an epidemic, and which, though it only 
appears occasionally, attacks all or many at the same 
time {eg, influenza, small pox, and cholera), is signified 
by Nos, 96, tot, 105, 109 of the blowpipe patterns 
and by quiver Hz, in which cases a design (usually, 
but not always, of identical form for both halves) 
fills the entire space, and is only divided into two 
parts in the centre by means of ring-lines. The 
upper half is for the men, the lower half for the 
women. This class, moreover, is not represented 
upon the combs, since the Disease attacks both sexes 
equally. No. 97 at first sight appears an exception, 
but the single black cross-line of the lower half h 
not a ring-line, since these are invariably at least 
drawn in pairs.* 

[Apart from these two subdivisions, there is a yet 
further subdivision of the first type." IC is of avail 
against Diseases which appear at different times and 
in different forms and in different parts of the body.] 
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A number o( short pillar'like figures with other figures 
near one another in the central space are specially 
characteristic of this class of pattern. These more 
general charms are called "bthu" (*'beehay 
Above and below the central space are to be found 
spaces containing yet other figures. The blowpipe 
design No. 127* is an example; it corresponds to 
quivers Ai to A4, and also to combs 28A and ; i. 

In subdivision ID the spaces separated by the 
ring-lines, including the central space, are filled with 
an essentially identical figure. 

The dotted designs or " pichod were divided by 
the Semang imo two groups, which Vaughan-Stove ns 
distinguishes as simple and compound In answer 10 
his question why these designs, especially those in 
which there were only a few rows of dotted figures, 
wore not classified with the designs which resembled 
them in arrangement, he was told that they were quite 
another kind of charm (" tankor ” = Mai. *■ tangkal ”?). 
Class IE. a simple series of dotted figures, protects 
the owner against slight external injuries, and the 
complicated pattern IF against more serious ones. 
This tatter was formerly cut by the Sna-hut them¬ 


selves. 


Finally, there is subdivision IG, of which the 
narrow bands or spaces, enclosed between one or 
several groups oj ring-lines, contain double cross-lines, 

I hose with single cross-lines are special marks of 
Class I.* 
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[The essential features of this class, as declared by 
the great chiefs, arc as follows : — 

(i) The number and position of the ring-lines. 

(;) The figure-rows or bands of the “was'' anti 
'* pftwer,” as well as the Disease-pattern in all cases, 
and in some tube-figures. The ring-tines denote, in 
inverse proportion to their number, the seriousness or 
otherwise of the Disease in question. 1 The tradition 
that the Putto only gave these rings as charms to 
protect the owner against lightning * appears, how - 
ever, to be an exception to this rule, 

A few remarks may here In: made with reference 
to the representation of these ring-hoes. Three such 
parallel ring-lines when in combination [are called 
« " ~ " keng-uin" or " kening-uin,” but the 

ring-Hne proper is the middle Hoc n, which should, 
however, be accompanied by both the others.* 1 he 
two outside lines are also ring-lines, and form the 
usual dividing band or border between each row of 
figures on the bamboos. 1 If these two latter arc com¬ 
pared to a full stop, the single line would represent 
a comma- The three lines appear in many drawings, 
but like the double, triple, and quadruple spiral 
ring-lines, the double, 1 ’ barred.* and doubly barred T 
ring-lines are employed in place of the original 
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patterns, perhaps as a new kind of distinguishing 
mark, when the same figure has been specialised to 
such an extent that it is difficult to invent new 
variations. No one, however, knows now why the 
great chiefs originally chose these forms. 

Again, a fundamental difference may be dis¬ 
tinguished by observing whether the •* was ” (the 
upper figure) reaches to the edge of the bamboo (as in 
No* 79 and in quiver Q), or whether a vacant space 
is left separated by one or more homotital lines (as 
ill No. 51 and in quiver P). The edge-line above 
the '* was plays the same part in the patterns of 
these tubes ('*go' " and "ga'") as it did in the case 
of the combs, the only difference being that above 
the M was " there may be one or two bands of ring- 
lines. 1 his refers to the lower Ixirder and to the 
*• rnos "dine. The fact that the quiver and blowpipe 
patterns show these same distinguishing character¬ 
istics, is supported by the assertion that the shorter 
portion of the blowpipe-tube (“ cha-nam-pah-i M ) was 
originally derived from a quiver pattern,’ 

l he second class of these patterns contains two 
further subdivisions. The one (IJA) goes with 
comb pattern 25D, the Disease connected with which 
always terminates fatally except when averted by the 
patterns. Here, too, belong, r.^.. Nos. 107, 113, 115, 
all of which are without the vertical lines which divide 
the entire pattern. In the second subdivision which 
possesses these 1 vertical lines (IIB) the Disease is one 
which may cause death. The corresponding comb 
patterns are asA and 25B. So, too. in the quivers 
both classes are present and both exhibit patterns 
either with or without the vertical lines referred to. 
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For instance, 11 li is represented in quiver Pt, St, 
and Xt ; but Vaughan-Stevens was not able to 
obtain a pattern of IIA. The significance of the 
patterns with regard to the course of the disease is 
the same as that of the blowpipes. In both sub¬ 
divisions the same figures may occur, although they 
are usually made smaller in 11 B than in IIA. The 
chief difference does not lie in the form of the figures, 
but in their genera] arrangement. 1 ] 

M these charm patterns, no matter of what class, 
are not worn till after the Disease has got a Foothold, 
they do not help. In that case a decoction of the 
materials denoted by the figures' most be drunk by 
the patient. 'This rule applies alike to the patterns 
of combs, quivers, charm-tubes, and blowpipes. 


II.—Sakai. 


We shall now consider the designs on some 
musical instruments of the kind called ** unitong " (or, I 
think, more correctly. " tuang-tuang* 1 ), this being the 
only form of the decorative work of the Sakai that 
appears to have been studied by Vaughan-Stevens. 
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STAMPED (*‘ TtUHG-TUANG ”) PATTERNS . 1 

J hcse 'tuang-tuangs were bamboo tubes closed ai 
one end by the natural node or joint, but open at the 
other. They were decorated with magical designs, 
and were employed in the magic ceremonies of the 
Sakai. Two of these instruments were generally 
used together, and being held one in each hand were 
struck upon the ground from time to time in such a 
way as to produce musical notes. The account given 
by Vaughan-Stevens of the specimens he succeeded 
in obtaining is as follows :— 


Bauihoo jVd. u* 

[Tht; explanation of the first of the patterns was 
that if the bamboo were held with the knot down¬ 
wards, the two figures represented at the bottom 
would be seen to be those of a man and a boy, both 
of them in a sitting or rather in a squatting posture. 

This explanation must be taken for what it may be 
worth, though Vaughan-Stevens adds that his Sakai 
informant showed him the exact posture that the 
imttom design was intended to represent, viz. that of a 
man (as has been said) in a squatting position, with 
the right leg drawn up and the right knee resting 
upon the knee of the left leg, 

The line of chevrons just above this lowest design 
is explained as being formed by the angles of the 
boy’s knee and ankle, which motives are repeated all 
round the bamboo in a continuous band (B). 

So far, the explanation of this pattern appears to 
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be the least convincing of the series, there being no 
discernible reason for distinguishing this chevron from 
any other,] 

At C (Vaughan-Stevens continues) is represented 
a long (ish-fence with a trap or " wee! ' in a river 
(Mai- "serok"), the wavy line in the centre repre¬ 
senting the movements of a fish in the water. The 
dotted stmight tine at €2 represents the posts of 
the fish-fence as seen front above. The other three 
parts are angles of the fish-fence. At D (Vaughan* 
Stevens was told) a man warming his hands at the fire 
was represented, the fingers of his two hands being 
intertwined, the figure thus produced forming the 
sign for ‘' fire/ 1 But this explanation is not very 
convincing, and of the rest of the pattern no explana¬ 
tion whatever could be obtained/ 

Bamboo No, 2 * 

Fjg. 7 .—The wizards' staff proper was a crooked 
bamboo. The one figured contains a charm against 
the vampire, apes (i.e. epileptic attacks), and the 
Argus pheasant (f'.r. madness). On the upper¬ 
most tntemode is represented the figure of a house 
or rather perhaps fence (such as that already men¬ 
tioned). 

A " vampire,” according to the view of the Sakai, 
is not a demon—even though it is incidentally so 
called but a being of flesh and blood. The ape- 
demon and the Argus-pheasant demon (“ kuang ") are 
distinguished from it by the fact that the demons can 
come through walls and hedges, which the vampire 
cannot do. The dots near the figure of the fence 
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represent the upper extremities of the posts forming 
the fence, as seen from above. The projections at 
A in the fence pattern represent the feet of the 
vampire, and hence, indirectly, the vampire itself. The 
double row of dots running between the fence figures 
represents the vampire's loin-cloth or " chawat." 1 

The next row shows (at E — B) the * * l seven bam¬ 
boos " of the " Tabong ' legend,' which form a favourite 
subject for representation. Between these seven 
bamboos (ail separate) there now remain the follow¬ 
ing alternate figures : {i) a bamboo - leaf or leaves, 
pointing upwards; (i) the vampire's wings; (3) a 
bamboo-leaf or several leaves, pointing downwards; 
(4) clouds; {5) the vampire's wings and body ; (6) a 
ham boo-leaf, pointing downwards ; (7) clouds. 

The next division shows the figures on the 
feathers of the Argus; the scale-shaped figure which 
is shown beside it in the illustration representing the 
scales on the feet or the bird. The fourth division 
contains the eyes on the feathers of the Argus 
pheasant's tail. The fifth division represents clouds, 
which, like the vampire, are emblematic of nocturnal 
life. The sixth division again shows the eyes on the 
tail-feathers of the Argus. 

The seventh division represents the elbows of 
the ape. as emblematic of an entire ape. The dots 
shown above aL C are the dots on the blowpipe-dart, 
and help to distinguish the figure from others, such 
as the elbow of an ape. 

The broad stripes produced by stripping off the skin 
in the eighth division again represent bamboo stems. 1 

* £./. £* % Kirij. i jo, li jtoliCMn ihM YiM^hin - StCTtfU 
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The figures in this field are: (l) a bamboo; (2) 
the vampire's claws, the double row of dots between 
the claws again representing the “chawat" (or 
“ vampire's " loin-cloth); (3) a bamboo; (4) clouds ; 
(5) a bamboo: (6) the wings of the Argus pheasant; 
(7) a bamboo; (8) clouds; (9) a bamboo; (10) the 
vampire, hanging downwards; (11) a bamboo; (12) 
clouds. 

The lowest part of the stem of the instrument 
represents clouds and stars, as emblems of night, 
during which the demons are especially active. 

it is with a musical instrument of this kind that 
the magician conducts the ceremony, his pupil mean¬ 
while sitting behind him with painted bamboos, of 
which those portrayed at A and B are specimens. 
The one marked A is 48 cm. long, and has a 
diameter of 5 cm.; B is 56 cm. long, and has a 
diameter of 3^ cm. The patterns with which they 
are painted are given again unrolled at the side of 
this text, from a pattern made for Vaughan -Steve ns 
himself. 1 

[These particular bamboos were said to represent 
in general the oldest form of this instrument. The 
figure marked A was said to show the hot finger¬ 
marks of Tuhan impressed upon the bamboo by way 
of ornament, while the seven bamboos are again said 
to lx: denoted by the peeled stripes.] From its shape 
the object at A must represent the chief bamboo at 
a " tuang-uiang" ceremony, and B the second one. 
The figures portrayed on the second bamboo represent 
two sorts of rattan, called respectively " riong" (or 
* l rayong" ?) and " butong*'(? " belong which play 
an important part in the preparation of the Pangaii 
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arrow-poison. The figure is an ordinary representa¬ 
tion of rattan; the interval representing the tree 
round which the rattans climb. The repetition or the 
figures indicates multiplicity. 

These two bamboos do not lorn] a pair, but came 
from quite different localities. Vaughan - Stevens, 
however, adds that up to the time of writing he had 
not seen a painted pair really used. The shorter 
of the two js always held in the right hand.’ 

Of the many existing patterns of these instruments 
Vaughan-Stevens only succeeded in getting specimens 
of the following :— 

Tig. 8. A charm to be used by men as a protection 
against scorpions and millipedes. 

Fig. 9, Against mice and squirrels. 

Fig. to. Against ants. 

Fig. 11. Against a skin-disease. 

Fig. 12. Against the collapsing of houses. 

Fig. 13. Unexplained. 

Fig. 14. Against millipedes, a charm intended for 
the use of women engaged in searching for the fruit 
of the " salak ‘-palm. 

Fig. 15, Against spiders supposed to be venomous. 

Fig. 16. Against fish armed with poisonous 
spines, 5 

Fig. 17. Against animals which destroy the rice- 
harvest. 

Fig. 18. Against drought. 

The first two of the following illustrations are 
taken from copies of designs incised upon bamboo 
staves by a Sakai who refused to part with the origi¬ 
nals. The rest are originals. 

Fig-. 8.—-In the centre of the pattern is seen a 


’ Z.f. R. 17*. 
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male Argus pheasant (“ kuang ") with its two long 
tail-feathers covered with *' eyes." The wheel-shaped 
marks at A represent these " eyes," the disc-shaped 
marks at H its wings. To the left of this bird is 
portrayed a long, reddish -yellow millipede, its head 
looking in the direction of the Argus's tail. The 
dotted lines running parallel to the millipede on its 
right and left represent the traces that it leaves 
behind on the flesh of an)' jierson whom it attacks. 
To the right of the Argus are shown two blue 
scorpions in the act of approaching each other. The 
object confronting each of their stings represents the 
swelling that forms in the flesh of any person stung 
by them. The female of this kind of scorpion is 
considered more poisonous than the male, and is said 
to produce double perforations when it stings, 1 Hence 
the double row of dots at C denotes the effect of the 
female's sting, the single row at D the sting of the male. 

The original pattern was incised upon one of these 
bamboo " luang-Luang." and the interpretation given 
to Vaughan-Stevens was that, '* since the Argus 
pheasant lives on scorpions and millipedes, its help 
is summoned against them by striking this bamboo 
upon the ground," 1 

Fig, 9 (a copy like Fig. 8). s —The illustration 
shows three rows of designs, separated hy lines, 
which ran completely round the original bamboo. The 
man who copied this drawing for Vaughan-Stevens 
took only a half-stem instead of the whole, because 
it was easier to hold on the knee while the figures 
were being incised with the chopper ('* parang "). 


* Thii dciTUirtkn, ^crhai*, ttiajr tie 1 jLf+E, Jtxrt tj}, Fut cluw cuu- 
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The central row is of special interest, as it shows 
how the Sakat draw elevations as ground-plans. The 
central figure represents a Sakai house, the structure 
being raised on posts and lashed together with rattan. 
The lloor of these houses is raised, as a rule, two or 
three feet above the earth, is of split bamboo, and a 
roughly made wooden ladder leads up to it; the 
Interior is divided by a partition made of split bamboo 
slivers, tree-bark, or leaves. One of the rooms thus 
formed {at the back) serves as a bedroom for the 
married inmates, the other (the from one) being set 
aside for cooking purposes, as well as for sitting in, 
and for the reception of guests. At oni: end of this 
front room is a small square wooden box, which 
is filled up with earth to form the hearth. The 
two gable-ends of the roof are filled in with palm- 
leaves (“amp") fastened to light slats to prevent the 
rain from entering, The sides of the house consist 
of upright sticks, with horizontal cross-pieces, to which 
latter palm-leaves are fastened as before. Thus the 
drawing is to be explained as follows:— 

A is the track leading to the house, 

B is the house-ladder, 

C 1 the cooking-room. 

C-‘ the sleeping-room. 

D a doorway (without door). 

E the partition, 

F the hearth or fireplace. 

G the side walls (except the front one), 

H H the palm-thatched gables of the roof. 

J the back gable-end 

The lowest pane! with the dotted lines represents 
a rice-field {*' padt ”) near the house. 1 
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In the upper panel are represented at Fig. i the 
rice-stamper which the Sakai, tike the Malays, use for 
pounding rice out of the husk—(a) is the rice-monar. 
f£) the trestles supporting the rice-stamper, (r) anti ft/} 
the stamper as it fails into the mortar, and (r) the 
extremity of the stamper. 

Fig. 2 portrays a tortoise; Fig. i a frog. 

F'g -4 is the sieve used for winnowing the rice 
when pounded. 

Fig. 5 represents a mouse ; Fig, 6 a squirrel— 
recognisable by its bushy tail. 

The entire design is a rain-charm, the effect of 
the rain being symbolised by a tortoise and frog, 
which enter the rice-field, the mice and squirrels which 
come after the rice (when it is already gathered in) 
being expelled thereby. 

Fig. 10.—Original drawing of a " tuang-tuang." 1 

I he seven long stripes, where the outer cuticle 
of the bamboo has been peeled off, represent the 
seven bamboos already mentioned/ The figures at 
A stand for a house-floor (an abbreviated symbol or 
emblem standing for the whole house.) The dots at 
the bottom represent the hearth. 

At B are shown the bristles of a wild pig, which 
are introduced as symbolising game that has been slain 
and brought home. At D is the pig's carcase. At C 
are the ants which devour its flesh ; and at E the nest 
■n which they live. 

T he general design is intended to keep the ams 
ai a distance, and the bamboo that bears it is very 
often given into the charge of one of the children, 
who proceeds io Strike it upon the house- floor 
whenever there is boar-flesh about, if ants are seen 


1 /■/■ £. rarl. t ?}* 
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approaching. The Sakai bfcfifcvc that the hollow sound 
oi the bamboo, together with the vibration of the 
floortimbcrs struck by the instrument, will drive 
away the insects. 1 

Fig. ft,—Original drawings of a "tuang-tuang " - 
intended Tor protecting the person against two forms 
of skin-disease, one of which produces white leprous- 
like ulcers, and the other hard knobs on and under 
the skin, to take the bottom of the picture first 
(the open end of the bamboo being uppermost) 
— at A are shown a number of frog-holes in the 
tanks of a river. The dots and lines represent 
these holes as they appear in the soft mud. some 
(at A) being under water, others (at B) above it. 
Above this figure, from which it is separated by a 
ring-line, are portrayed (at B) a number of frogs’ 
legs, which are introduced as an abbreviated 
symbol of the frogs themselves, completely con¬ 
ventionalised. Above these frogs (at C) are a 
number of elliptical figures, said to represent rows 
of ant-heaps. 

Other objects represented by these figures are (i) 
a Disease ; whose effect is compared to the biting of 
ants, and (2) the torso of a victim of the Disease 
referred to. 


Out of the ground (at D) grow creepers, which are 
represented (by means of interlaced lines)as climbing 
round the stems of trees, the short liorizontsl strokes 
between the interlacing figures symbolising the stems 
of the lianas, The still shorter strokes on the outer 
side of the interlaced creepers show if they are 
prickles and thorns, or (when they are mere dots) 
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the claw-marks of animals on the bark. 1 Directly 
under the ring-line, which divides this pantd from the 
one above it, are to be seen, lietween the lianas, four 
minute figures (numbered i to 4) which arc said to 
represent a bird, a butterfly, a caterpillar, and a tree- 
frog respectively. The panel (E) above the ring-line 
represents various stages in the growth of a tree. 
Reading this from right to left, we commence with 
the broad black stripe signifying the leafless tree- 
trunk, To the left of this there follow five similar 
figures, which represent fully developed leaves. To 
the left of this again is a black stem, with leaf-drawing 
on the right side only ; these represent the young 
and undeveloped leaves at Lhe top of the tree. Re¬ 
turning to the right of the panel, we come to a black 
stem with zigzag figures (yy) on each side of it; 
these zigzag lines represent twigs. 

The cross-hatched figure to the left of this latter 
stem (rj) represents the extremity of the creepers 
l which are shown in the panel next below), and signifies 
that these creepers, starting from the ground, have 
reached the topmost branches of the tree/' 

Still further to the left (next to the stem with the 
branches) is represented the topmost shoot of the 
tree with its leaves still undeveloped. The lower 
part of the tree is of some interest. 

The broad part of the stem is portrayed by peeling 
off a thin strip of the outer cuticle of the bamboo. 


1 In iht i*«rtttan original, t RQUKt 3 cm would ncco4Aii5j run m a 
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l his treatment, however, is only continued up to a 
certain point, and then the stem shrinks suddenly 
together to a single line ; this is to signify the diminu¬ 
tion in size of the tree towards the top. Above this 
panel there is a repetition of the pattern already de¬ 
scribed at C, but in this case the three rows of the 
pattern are explained as representing the spots on 
the skin caused by the Disease, these spots heing 
described as resembling " melon-seeds," and as break¬ 
ing out upon the head, the body, and the feet, thus 
necessitating the three rows of the pattern. 

The topmost panel {above the one just described) 
represents fish-scales, which signify the leprous scales 
caused by the Disease, and which are again repeated 
in three rows, corresponding as before to the head, 
body, and feet of the patient. They are multiplied 
in order to denote that if not cured they will gradu¬ 
ally spread over the whole body. Near the right 
extremity of this panel are to be seen a number of 
dots on the scales; these are meant to signify the 
Iasi stage of the disease, which is marked by incur¬ 
able ulcers out of which blood comes. They are 
said to resemble the sores which come from wounds 
inflicted by the poisonous spines of a kind of fish. 1 

The entire design is a survival of a charm- 
pattern which was employed by the ancient S&kzi 
magicians,* * 


FJg. 12 , — Pattern of a “ tuang-tuang “ resembling 
big. ti, the open end o! the bamboo being in this 
case at the bottom.* 
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The hatching in the lowest panel represents the 
wall of a house, as symbolising the house itself. The 
figures A A are partially burnt trees, which have 
remained standing after the felling and burning of a 
clearing. To the left of these trees (at II) is a 
young *' burtam "-palm leaf placed upright (in its 
natural position). At C is shown a branch or tree- 
stem forked at both ends, stems of this kind being 
used as props or trestles. 

The next three figures to the left of these are 
also “ birtam "-leaves (one upright and two upside 
down), the upright ones representing the central or 
inner leaves of the palm, and the remaining j>air the 
outer ones (which are forced outwards and downwards 
as the inner ones expand). At D there follows a tree 
(either blown down by the wind, or perhaps uprooted 
by human agency), which is shown lying ready for Us 
stem to be split. 

At E we have a leaf of the " langkap ”- (LkuaJa) 
palm, such as is sometimes used for thatching in 
substitution for 11 bfirtam " {£vg?issona). Above this 
are drawings which symbolise house-building material. 

a. This represents a creqier in full leal. Whenever 
(his creeper (which is used for Lhe house-lashings) is 
pulled down from the top of the tree up which it has 
climbed, it falls in coils on the ground. These are 
symbolised by the duplication of the lower part of the 
figure. 1 

k Left of this is the figure at i> ; the lower part of 
which represents a kind of rough ladder by means 
of which the roof (of the half-built house) can be 
reached; half-way up comes a break showing the 
place where the roof is joined on, and above that we 
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the roof-timbers, which serve here as a substitute 
for the ladder by which the ridge of the gable is 
reached. 

€, The figure at t (representing Lhe roof-Jrame ?) 
is in contact with the roof (A) ■ the lower half repre¬ 
sents the thatch-work (♦' atap ") of " bCrtam ’ -leaves. 

d. Two rattans (cane-creepers) intertwined (u>- 
geiher with their leaves) are seen at d {ef, Fig. 13), 

e. At e we have rude steps which are ascended by 
the worker when he wishes to detach the rattans from 
the summits of the trees. 

/ joined to the thatch at / are small figures 
symbolising the freshly cut leaf and the slat of thatch 
made out or it. 

g. Ihe figure at g represents a long zigzag path, 
the windings of which denote the obstacles round 
" hich the cut maps have to be carried in the 
jungle before they can be brought to their destination. 

The complete design is a charm to assist the 
builder of a house in finding and using the materials 
he requires. 

Fig. 13,—The tradition explaining the origin 
ol this pattern is now, alas! no longer current, and 
for each of the figures two different versions were 
given. This hamboo had descended from father to 
son for three generations, and was universally recog¬ 
nised as a charm - pattern intended to drive away 
demons seeking shelter on cold nights in the warm 
upper story or loft in the roof. The various figures 
of the pattern were still universally recognised— 
with the exception of some about which nothing 
certain was known, and which were only retained in 
accordance with ancient custom. All that could be 
remembered with regard to the tradition of this 
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pattern was that k was connected in some way with 
the '* tahong legend. Beginning at the open end 
of the bamboo, the second important figure was the 
rattan creeper, but the significance of the numerous 
triangular figures could not be made out. Only in 
one respect was opinion unanimous, I he rattan re* 
ferred to shows fruit and leaves, and a whip will be 
seen in the same figure. Hence the conventional 
forms of the rattan depend in each case upon the use 
which is to he made of it. 1 

Fig. 14 * —This is the original pattern 1 of a “ tuang* 
tuang " which is sounded by those who are about to 
collect the acid fruit of the *' nipah-" or thatch-palm ' 
(as well as that of a similar sort of palm called " k'lubi 
asam " in Malay) before entering the swamp in which 
they grow, These particular fruits are employed as 
spices by the Sakai. The palms in question resemble 
the " berum '-palm in being stemless. The leaves 
grow out of the ground in a great tuft, and the root- 
flump itself, swelling gradually as the plant gets 
older, forms a small hillock in the swampy ground. 
These hillocks are full of sscolopendra attracted by the 
fruit, which always grows upon a thick stem, suspended 
only a few centimetres above the surface of the ground. 
Because of these scolopendra the women are not 
allowed, as ti rule, to pick the fruit, which is the 
business of the men. 

The figures depicted at a in the top panel of the 
design are the typical " frogs'-leg " pattern, which are 
said to be always used as the symbol of a u swamp." 

The fact that the figures are represented both at 
the top and the bottom signifies that the entire region 
where the fruit grows is swampy. I'he panel marked 
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ii represents the Interlacing of palm-leaves amid 
vegetation of such luxuriance that a passage has to 
be cut through it with a chopper ("parang"). At 
each side of the pattern a simple zigzag line { 61 ) 
runs upwards, This represents a series of scattered 
root-hillocks belonging to the palms on the landward 
side of the swamp. The figures at c (the right-hand 
bottom corner of the design) represent a slight rising 
of the ground at the point from which the swamp has 
been entered. The panel next above ti represents 
clumps ol dead palm-stumps, the decay of which leaves 
an open pathway composed or earth that is soft on 
the top. Such a pathway, however, often conceals 
the pointed growing shoots of the palms, which, as 
they near the surface, often indict severe wounds 
upon the naked foot, whereas in the case of living 
“ rtipah "-palms, which have a firm stem to support 
the toot, this cannot happen. It is on this account 
that the outlines of the hillocks are furnished with 
points on the inner side. When, therefore, the fruit- 
gatherer walks across these hillocks to reach the 
interior ot the swamp (as indeed he always does front 
the land side, rather than, like the Malay, in a boat 
from the water) the ground gives way beneath him 
and he sinks in. The surface of the hillocks is 
heaped with dead sticks and leaves, and if the fruh- 
gatherer happens to sink deeper still till he reaches 
another hillock lying underneath, his foot is not un¬ 
likely to come in contact with sharp shout-poitits 
below the surface {*). Farther on he comes to the 
great leaf-tufts and the ** nipab ** fruits, which latter 
look not unlike a gigantic bunch of grapes protruding 
from between the leaf-stems on the hillocks round 
the palm-clumps. The figure at f represents one 
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of these bunches of fruit and that at g the hillock 
itself. Over this (at A) is portrayed a millipede, and 
at * the track of the same insect. The track of the 
millipede as it creeps to and Tro on the leaf-stems is 
indicated by two drawings of millipedes looking in 
opposite directions. 

The object of the charm is to cause the “milli¬ 
pedes to fold their legs together and sleep," so as not 
to be able to injure any one engaged in plucking the 
fruit. At the right side of the figure (at k) a sleeping 
millipede is shown, 1 

Fig. 1 5 ,—Among the great variety or spiders in the 
Peninsula there is a poisonous one that spins its web 
at about a man’s height in the jungle.* According to 
the aborigines, it is the male that spins the thread and 
directs the prey towards the female, who sits in Lhe 
web guarding it. 

The angles (called " elbows ") at the right of the 
pattern (a) represent tree-branches, and the female 
spider (the lower figure) is seated upon them. The 
female spider in this case has a superfluous leg. which 
extends to figure b at the left of the figure, 

Such superfluous limbs are not unusual in the 
drawings of the wilder Sakai. They are not due to 
want of observation, but to want of calculation. The 
more Malayized Sakai would never commit such an 
error, 1 
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Other Sakai drawings of spiders have five legs, 
but in this specimen we sometimes see seven and 
sometimes eight. Perhaps the mistake may have 
arisen from copying an older pattern. The fact that 
the male spider (in the centre of the figure) has two 
rows of legs, instead of one. was explained as indicat¬ 
ing that these spiders do not remain in one place, but 
run to and fro. 


The Sakai believe too that the spiders have fangs 
or jaws like the millipedes, hut that they are too small 
to be seen. As already mentioned, the '* spider’s 
led at the edge belong to the female ; the explana¬ 
tion being that the spider is supposed to have run 
along the thread. 

Near one of the right feet of the female is to be 
seen a small round figure surrounded by short strokes. 
1 his is the young one. which the female is supposed 
to lx* lending, 

i he figure on the body of the male is incorrectly 
drawn, but has no significance. 

The upper part of this pattern is of special 
interest. It represents the stony side of a hill^a 
locality where these spiders are supposed to be 
specially numerous. 

The figure t towards the upper half of the drawing 
indicates a hill emerging into a sand-covered plain 
{lik^ the plains which lie near rivers). Over this 
again rise hill-ridges, represented by a figure that 
appears to possess three separate type;,, denoting 
respectively (i) projecting rocky masses, (2) simple 
rockyor stony ground, and (3) water-courses. 1 
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The dots denote ''leaves’ 1 or vegetation, c*g t 
grass, etc. Slopes covered with forest are also shown, 
with their summits bare of vegetation. The curves 
, | which reach to the centre of the pattern represent 

a ravine which is only wooded at the upper part, 
where the trees of the surrounding jungle ar<* shown. 
The vertical lines are the trunks of the trees, the 
curves [gj their branches, and the dots their leaves. 
I he boughs at the right are leafless. Then follow 
two columns of leafy trees, and a third (leafless) one 
with lianas, orchids, etc., growing upon its dead 
branches. Above these, at the rim of rhe pattern, 
the signs represent long rattans and similar 

creepers climbing from tree to tree. 

The figure is the copy of a " tuang-tuang " pattern 
—a picture of the forest as the draughtsman had 
probably often observed it, 1 

Fig. ie.— Like Fig. tS this is only a copy of one 
oj these patterns, with which the owner absolutely 
refused to part. The original was intended to serve 
as a charm to assist the women in catching small 
fish, and at the same time to afford them some 
slight protection against poisonous fishes. Towards 
the left, at the bottom, is depicted a big tortoise; a 
little to its right, a small one and a rather larger 
one ; these three, which typify a male, a female, and 
a voting one, are meant to symbolise the amount 
of the booty. In the extreme left-hand (bottom) 
corner is a fishing-rod. which is drawn upside down. 

I he rather thicker black line represents the rod. 
the black spot near its foot the reel, and the thinner 
line the line itself. In the centre of the right-hand 
border are to be seen three rice-spoons of an ancient 
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consisting of a wooden handle with a bowl 
made from a kind of shell, A little to the left of 
iliest spoons stands a water-bird, the species of which 
could not Ik; ascertained. It has. however, webbed 
feet and a pouch under its beak. Further to the left 
are two frogs. Above the spoons, in the right-hand 
top corner, stands a mangrove-bush, such as grows in 
the salL-water swamps. The central figure of the 
pattern is a rattan creeper of the kind called *' manau," 
which frequently grows at the mouths of rivers. The 
vertical lines ] are stems of this creeper with its 
formidable thorns, the cross - strokes its leaves, 
between these two rattan-stems, and just above them 
one of the prickly leaf-whips of the same plant is 
shown, the prickles being so formidable as to have 
earned from the Malays the name of "tiger-daws." 
In the left-hand top comer is depicted a scorpion, 

wlu f servts 35 * “« hieroglyph indicating the 
word " scorpion-tail." as the Sakai name these ■■ tiger- 
daw thorns.' s 

Off- 17 , like Figs. 15 and 16. is the copy of one 
of these instruments (" tuang-tuang ") with which the 
owner would not part. This pattern is intended as a 
charm to protect the growing crops and the plantations 
round the house from injury by animals. In the 
lowest (third) division of the pattern are to be »een- 
0) the house itself, and (») near the house fat A) a 
figure which looks like a ladder. This figure repre- 
scuts the steps, which consist of small logs thrown 
into the mud and dirt in order to make the soft 
ground passable. Around the house there is a field 

mh 11 sw “ s The rouaj while 

stalks [-o] at B are the leaves of ^ 
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plant; the dark ones the edible tubers. The plant to 
the right at C is supposed to be growing, as it appears, 
at (he foot of a slope, and the smaller one. shown upside 
down at the bottom (near D), appears to be growing 
on the hill. The Sakai frequently dear the side of a 
hill for their small plantations and huts, The entire 
landscape, indeed, is hilly, and the valleys are mostly so 
overgrown with vegetation that a successful dearing 
cannot possibly be made without good implements.* 
The central division of the pattern is occupied by 
several kinds of plants, divided from each other by 
six dead trees, which are denoted by vertical strokes. 
Starting from the right, we see, in the intervals 
between these trees, (t) maize, (2) yams or 
“kelaUi" (CV iltidittm), with their edible tubers, then 
three sugar-canes, which are throwing out (edible) 
shoots at the root. Next we again see maize and 
tapioca {*' ubi kayu "}, the latter with its edible root- 
tubers ; then come two plants, one above the other, 
the upper one being a species of yam with tubers, 
and the lower one a banana tree with young banana 
shoots. The dots around the plants denote a con¬ 
siderable growth of grass. The uppermost part of 
the tigure contains the animals against which this 
charm is directed. Above, at the right-hand corner, 
is to be seen a caterpillar, with a rat underneath it; 
then follow (on the left) two monitors or *' lace-lizards" 
(such as steal hens' eggs). Beside each of the 
monitors stands a leafy tree, representing the favourite 
hiding-place of these reptiles. The large trees, which 
are often left standing in the clearing, then form the 
hiding-places referred to; the little strokes that cover 
each side of their stems represent the running up and 
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down of these reptiles at night-time. in the left- 
hand top corner a tortoise with her young one is to 
be seen, f he crescent-shaped figure is meant for a 
puddle, denoting the home of the reptile in question. 1 

Fi*. 18 —Copy of a *'tuang-tuangf’ which the 
owner refused to sell. It serves as a charm to 
produce rain when a light monsoon (and consequent 
drought) is damaging the rice-fields. The figures 
I ' i/i J represent rain driven by the wind, the strokes 
a violent downpour, the dots the drops ; [////] the 
north-east, [///] is the south-west monsoon. The 
lines of rain indicated hy these curves typify a 
tempest. The repetition of the rain-motive denotes 
" much rajn - Near these rain-figures Is a double 
row of tortoise eggs as symbols of the tortoise, which 
in its own turn represents moisture, w«t. dirt, etc. 
Down the centre there runs a row of figures 
representmg young " kdpayang ■■ ("piyung-’) fruits. 

he kepayang ” begins to develop its fruit when 
the ratny season commences, and its ripened fruit drops 
as the season eads-^which explains the symbolism. 

I here are certainly some kinds of •* kfipayang " trees 
that bring forth their fruits in other months, and the 
bdkat, when shown these trees, remarked that the rainy 
season was the season in which the “kCpayang " trees 

° hl " r,nccsi0rs opened. What the real explanation 
may be is not known, but most probably the tradition 

° * . ^ ilkai is W* 1 * correct, even if one cannot 
explain tt in every detail. 1 

Magic combs are also found among the Sakai, but 

“ kn 7 “ of lhem - They usually have more 
teeth than the Semang ones.* 

, ' , 3 / E i<S. 3 it- . _ ‘ 
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HI.—Jakun A.Nt> 0 (;ANc; Laut, 

As has already been pointed out above, no 
material is at present available which would enable us 
to come to any conclusion with regard to the artistic 
work of the Jakiin. The patterns employed both bv 
the Bland as and the Resist showed no appreciable de¬ 
parture from those employed by the Sakai. Yet it i s 
perhaps worth while recording that the same practice 
t hat has been recorded among the Sakai of drawing 
the part of a figure instead of the whole was certainly 
well understood by the Resist, who were themselves 
the first to inform me of this fact, and who showed me 
many specimens of their work in which this principle 
was acted upon. The commonest Bests! zoo morphs 
were lizards, centipedes, and the " lotong” the long, 
tailed "spectacle monkey “ of the Peninsula, of which 
I have seen drawings both on their blowpipes and 
their (juivers, and although as a rule it was only the 
bones, or in some cases the extremities ("jari* 1 ^ 
fingers and toes), that wore represented, even 
member of the tribe appeared to recognise them, 
without the slightest difficulty, as the symbol of the 
Semnoptiktctts, The pattern representing it bore 
Home resemblance to a pattern recorded by Mr. 
RIagdcn among the Mantra of Malacca; these latter, 
however, gave it the name of " krafcap chamat," or 
" wild betel-vine shoots/ Another pattern, which 
Mr, filfigden sketches] at the same time, was called 
“ * e ’* 1 hubf " or ■' entwined tuber-shoots" ( — Mai, ** lilii 
ubi ), But these, with a few Kuan tan and Mantra 
patterns preserved by Vaughan-St eve ns, form about 
all the material at present available. 






CHAPTER X. 

Fite Social Order. 

CHIEFS, LAWS, AND SUCCESSION. 

A striking difference between the three races is 
discernible the moment the question of social or¬ 
ganisation is approached, 1 he Sernang have at 
present no organised body 0 r chiefs, and though it 
is true that, according to Vaughan-Stevens, they 
possessed a set of superior chiefs called " Putto" 
( 1 uuovi or I Ultau ), and a set of inferior chiefs 
called Jl Spa-hut," neither title has yet been recorded by 
any other observer, and all dint we know at present from 
Other sources is that the tribal heads of the Semang 
tribes were called "PiJima" ( - Mai, - Pfnglima"). The 
Sakai, again, appear to possess nothing more elaborate 
in the way of JtOcinl organisation than the Semang. 
but among the Jakun or the south we have, under 
the tribal Chief or Pat in, a series of subordinate chiefs 
called respectively *Jinang," "Jukrah,” " l J H nghuIu," 

I erigllma -a state ol things which pointy io a com* 
para lively great advance on the part or the race in the 
art of self-government. And it is also significant that 
the titles of the first three of these offices {Batin, Jinang, 
and Jukrah) arc very rarely found north of Selangor, 
..xct.pt perhaps hi some of the scattered comtn unities 
of the Drang Laut on the western sea-board of the 
' ciiuisu la. 1 1 is, in fact, among these very Oraug Laul 
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or Sea-Jakun that this system of tribal chiefs and sub* 
chiefs is most fully developed , 1 In other words, we 
here have evidence that the aboriginal Malayan race 
stands upon a higher social plane than either the Sakai 
Or the Scmang—a fact which agrees very closely with 
the conclusions derivable from other grounds of com¬ 
parison, This fact, however, will appear still more 
dearly from the detailed descriptions of social customs 
to follow. eg, from the evidence of their possessing 
some knowledge of political boundaries—a knowledge 
which both the Sakai and the Negritos fail to possess. 

To sum up, every portion of the primitive social 
fabric reared by these tribes bears the clear impress 
of the child-like simplicity and trustfulness that lies 
at the root of their character; and in no department is 
this more evident than in that which pertains to law’ and 
public order. The evidence discovers an unappreciable 
amount of crime, few 1 laws, and still fewer hard-and-fast 
penalties fixed for the non-observance of the latter, 

De Morgan considers that the laws of the Sakai 
should attract attention, not only from the fact of their 
forming a rudimentary system based solely on customs 
which, originating in the peculiar circumstances and 
habits of the people, have grown to possess the 
authority of a legal code, but also from the remark¬ 
able spirit of equality and fairness which this primitive 
body of custom exhibits, and which is calculated to 
produce a high impression of the intellectual worth of 
the race that made it, in spite of their having always 
lived apart from the civilisation of their neighbours . 4 

1 Mwt ™ ha*C wa* infwk-f to the Onnp Kjjis, b though 

LTdiiilkmj ui t gl«i, cbltf of 1 hdc own, taperinr r.nfte PeaghaEu, of uham hu 

supefka rvcft lo ih* !tiln iy v ;. ihc h&d tmnl imdrr him. Lt. 

M^4.lTTt T Miiir £-iU nl S«- ^ U it bew, lfck«dm, thus we 

voJ i. p. 301): AFlii in ih* Old couilj- irxuji; Foot tor llic Ikimi ibitii*. 
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They Jive as nomads in a densely forested region, in 
which, as 3 rule, they make small clearings or planta¬ 
tions, remaining in one place for this purpose during 
varying periods from about three months to a year, 
but never more. When they migrate and form fresh 
clearings they seldom move to any distance, but remain 
in the neighbourhood in order to gather the crops 
which come to maturity after their departure.' Hence 
their hunting is also confined within definite areas. 

They thus possess the characteristics at once oJ 
nomadic and agricultural races, shunning their more 
civilised neighbours, and only engaging in trade to an 
altogether negligible extent." 

The most rudimentary of the social systems that 
obtain among these trilies is that of the Semang, who 
live under the simplest form of patriarchal government, 

The Semang and Jakun chiefs have a kind of regalia . 1 


I, -Skmang. 

Kedah Semany, - ■ I he chief ot each Semang trila* 
is now called *' Pdlima " ( = Mai “P&iglima," the » Soa- 
hut”of Vaughan-St evens). Proof is still squired or the 
statement that there were till recently yet greater chiefs 
who possessed a more extended influence and were 
called " Putlos. I hese, if they ever existed, seem to 
have now r died out, aL least in name, it not in function. 

1 was told that the last Big Chief {" Psiima Bssar 1 
of the Kedah tribes was called '■ To' Pilima Chiak * 
{or " Uhl Chieftain Pinch''), He was reputed to be 
invulnerable (' b&kutiik, t.t. "pachydermatous through 
magic"), and hence had great influence. His tribe told 
me he Once kep^a Malay who had murdered a Semang 
■ * i9 lemiWi M*. 51 th. DqU); ui 
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tied up to a tret: for two to three months, imlil a 
blood-fine of twenty-three dollars was paid. To' 
Chiak (though even he died not long afterwards) 
was, moreover, the only Semang in the whole country 
who ever entered the presence of the Raja of Kedah. 

In modem days the Pelima’s authority is confined 
to his official relations with his people. He is, how¬ 
ever, still the chief medicine-man of the tribe, and 
actively follows his profession. 1 His duties appear in 
fact to be practically identical with those of the obsolete 
Putto, his position and authority being practically those 
of the head of a family, which in this case is represented 
by a larger family, the tribe. 

In Kedah the tribal chief of the Semang was called 
(as already mentioned) " Polima,” but in Perak the 
word " Penghulu " appears to be more general. 

Lutes. 

Crime among the Semang appears to be extremely 
rare, but I was given by the PcJtma the following scale 
of fines. These, however, are less by way of Illus¬ 
trating the precise amounts which would be actually 
levied in each case than the general principles and 
proportions according to which the amount would be 


determined. 

Theft of a blowpipe .... $5.00 

Theft of a bow.6,00 1 

Theft of a shot-gun (European blun¬ 
derbuss) . icxoo 

Abduction of a married woman (nom¬ 
inally) ..... 40.00* * 


* A* in 1 ct-n: -.-r 1 haiS ohiUiJ?ic 4 4 offence ih-m 

pcfinti*3 ttfiguuaiwc + Cfi, TOi tL lktf tit 4 

1 Bui ibb kaiim ithish no Semang 

* 11 ti imerrJtimf ro umc tint ami:ng wnytij atmllj fee ibla lo pay: iti- 

ihu Nc^ritt tiibf iJmj ihzit * ixm klim mu jmthibly ttken ftm* iKe W 

VOi* I 3 K 
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This Iasi was also tnentionedi if I remember rightly. 
as the fine Tor murder. In default of paying the fine 
the culprit should be "flogged with a rattan," or 
*' bound to a tree until he paid." 

For cheating a fellow-tribesman a man would be 
fined, so long as he: had money to pay the fine; 
Otherwise he would come in for a "thoroughly good 
scolding ' from all the members of the tribe (in other 
words, he would have to run, on a limited scale* the 
gauntlet of tribal opinion). 

Perak Semang. -T here were originally among the 
Semang (according to one account) thirty Big Chiefs 
or Puttos, but these have now’ all died out.' 
Their duties were to choose the inferior chiefs from 
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among themselves, and to be teachers of religion to 
their people . 1 

They formerly had great power as priests, sor¬ 
cerers, and met!idne-men . 4 * *' The tribesman went 

to the Sna-hut. the Sna-hut to the Pinto, the Putin 
to Pk, and PIC to Kan," : these last two being the 
two chief deities of the Setnang. 

De Morgan gives us the following general 
account 1 of the social constitution of the Semang of 
Perak. The political and administrative organisation 
of the Negritos is. like that of the Sakai, exceedingly 
simple. In every ’* chungkat " or village there is a 
functionary invested with full powers, who is called 
liythe Malays “ Penghul u .' 1 These Penghulua are all 
of equal standing, and own no superior, whether in 
the shape u! a Raja or any higher assembly. Hence 
each Penghulu has absolute authority in his own 
village. 

On the occurrence, it is true, of any dispute 
between the villages, an assembly of the Penghulus 
of the villages concerned will take place, and to these 
may be added a few men who are specially well versed 
in affairs; but diese assemblies are altogether ex¬ 
ceptional, and are only occasioned by the necessity' 
of composing private interests. 

Complete equality exists as between individuals, 
and caste is unknown. Even the chief is on an equal 
footing with his men, except when in discharge of his 
official duties. 

To tiic foregoing it should be added that all their 
property is in common. 

F ViiiEMn-Stotciiij ML 10^ 1 Ds Morgan* *ii jhj ; cp. L'lL 

1 ibid, ft ip* ti. 

* p. to;* * /, 7. J*. wl p. ita. fttitw. 
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Chiefs . 

Perak Sakai. ike only functionaries of the Sakai 
are the Penghulus, of whom there is one to each 
village, who " is succeeded at his death by his eldest 
Son. Or by any one else whom he may have appointed, 
in default of a son, as his successor during his life- 
Lime. 5 Over his tribe he has every right (but the 
capital one), but the enforcing of his authori ty is mainly 
due to his position. 1 

When a village migrates, the PengbuJu conducts 
thu migration ; if more than one village is established, 
ihe original Penghu]u appoints a chieT (from among 
h!S sons or relations) to take charge of each of them/ 

Ihe chief is the equal of his fellow-tribesmen, 
cxcepi when he is .icing expressly on behalf of Ihe 
common interests of his village.* 

Of the UIu Ikrtang (liuj&ng Malaka) Sakai, Dr, 
Uenng writes me. that they do not employ the title 
of Efcuin, their chieftains being called 14 SSruyan " * 
The first 11 Sfruyan Dr. Luerings informant could 
remember was one Ba-Nauq, who is now dead, as is 

his son Ba-j£hng. Ba-Naun had authority over dl 
<when,deriang amJ Dipang. 

Then there arc special titles given to the Sakai by 
the late Sultans of Perak. •• My ancestors," said the 
same informant, " were made • mcntnV ami my proper 
tit e should be Smga- mentri" (" mentri " is a Malay 
t.tle of dignitaries). Another title given by the Sultan 
was that of To ' Sang, who died without children, and a 

«* ... .... p. *, 

• 1K.W a 'j ", !■ 
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third title is Lela Fa-jattgga, The last occupant of 
this lauer title had a daughter, who is now alive 
and is married to Si I Earn, the elder brother of Dr. 
Luering's informant Singa\ 

L&ws} 

The penalty of death is reserved for murder . 5 and. 
the execution of the murderer is permitted to the 
relatives of his victim, the weapon which is to be used 
being that with which the crime was committed. 
As a rule the criminal escapes into the forest, where 
he is pursued and killed, frequently during his sleep. 
Crimes of this kind (murder) are, however, so exceed¬ 
ingly ran: as to be a quantity nigHgeabh, The penalty 
for theft, which is equally rare, is exclusion from the 
tribe—"a sort of banishment." The man thus exiled 
has to fell and plant a new clearing at a distance from 
the settlement of his tribe, and if he refuses, is tied 
up to a tree and flogged with a rattan. 

!n cases of dispute (about women), or assault, the 
Penghu I u (who acts both as civil and criminal judge) 
condemns the guilty party to pay fair compensation to 
his victim. 

For enticing away a married woman, the penalty 
is a fine of seven dollars " at the most.” Among 
tribes which use money, the line* vary from one and 
two to seven dollars - among the wilder tribes they 
are paid in kind (tapioca, rice, etc.).* 

1 l*r Mocpt»n« vn, 25 ; /.“//, Hi 55V Hhfm-ti * (lau aimt, T*' Ui toJi'l mu, 
= Hf .puo j j|iiiiciilfll lJiu>i? tthu u -it jmiI oAnt ^ifn w * tiffin* The 

sl.t HUnvp:- i i3ifti- . i'ji wni giiih) ptnict ^rr m-rt.U \^ky * line io 

esjjcriillf rfrttt j lh- inuidHff Ih-lei^ the bintand, pci3H7tsd]y thill| ciullur* 
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yidiui'F J[mh [no doubt in i»dci ihji n o i the faulL 1 ] TIjc wimiil]'! fine it 
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Elsewhere De Morgan adds that incase or banish, 
mem the condemned party has to leave at two nights' 
notice, abandoning for ever, noi only his property, hut 
his wife and children. In serious cases the Penghulu 
always takes counsel with the elders of the tribe.' 


Contracts} 

The following is a summary of whai De Morgan 
atnjuL Sakai contracts :— 

I here is no form of actual sale among the Sakai, 
who do not use money or any substitute for it. Fre¬ 
quently, however, a form of contract is met with which 
consists m handing over some portable object, such as 
a .’/’"‘pipe, m return for a promise to supply a family 
with food for a specified period. Thus a blowpipe and 
quiver with darts are valued at a fortnight's foofbsapply 
or a family, and a loin-doth of beaten tree-bark 

ap * ,s pr,cutJ al a mon fh s supply of food, and so 
on. according to the character or the object transferred. 

Leases are rare, on account of the patriarchiaj 
system m vogue. The family takes lhe pt a « „f an 
artificially created society, and is usually numerous 
enough to cultivate its own lands without farming 

™° U ; “ Such land is, however, occa 

tonally leased in return for a supply of food. Loans 

° ° r "^^ate^occasion % are more usual; c.g. 
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loans of knives, hatchets, and other objects which the 
Sakai cannot make themselves and obtain from the 
Malays ; as well as loans of houses, clearings, Of crops. 
The Sakai are honest and always return a loan. 

For all these contracts consent alone is necessary, 
and no regular form is used. 

The “contract nf donation " is chiefly applied to 
some portable article, t.g. a knife. Similar presents 
were those made by a son-in-law to his (prospective) 
father-in-law. 

Debts may arise, t.g, i from failing to return a 
borrowed article that lias been lost, or from lines, 
etc. 

The debtor and bis family work lor the creditor 
for one or two months (according to the Penghu!u s 
decision), the creditor finding them food. They then 
retire into the forest until their plantation is once 
more able to support them. A debtor is despised by 
everybody, and is derisively given, when a monkey 
is killed, the creature's muzzle as his portion of food. 
Sometimes the creditor is pul by the Penghulti in 
possession of a debtor's crops . 1 

Property} 

As has already been pointed out, the petty chief 
of each Sakai village (Pclima or Fengbulu) has, as 
De Morgan states, every right but the capital one 
over the members of his settlement. His authority 
is enforced (like that of the father of a European 
family) by means of the influence derived from his 
age and position in the tribe, rather than by that 
of any legal sanction. The tribe, in fact, merely forms 
(as it were) a rather larger family circle. 


1 Df Margin, Til. 414. 
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Individual property does not exist; its p]^ j fi 
taken by family property. 1 So, loo. cultivation is 
earned out in common, and the plantation is culti¬ 
vated by all the members of the family under the 
directions ot the father, extra work being imposed in 
default. ['he produce is shared between all the 
members of the Jamily (and. perhaps, even with a fcw 
° ,h | e,r ".^hbnurs). What proves this community 
of cultivation, is the (act that as soon as one of the 
sons of the family takes up land elsewhere, he is ea- 
c oded from his share of the produce of the plantation, 
although he is nevertheless very well received when 
he comes to pay a visit to his parents,* 


Sutfeutett* 

1 he order of Inheritance is as follows;—M De- 
secnams, (r) ascendants, and ( 3 ) collateral branches 
of the same family. The rights of th e firs, class 
mcluderepresenution^or the rights of the children of 

Otl I l*iP I iJ iLn* . L i ™ ™ - -a - 
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the deceased to take his place in the succession. In 
default of heirs belonging to any of the three branches 
referred to, the house and clearing are abandoned as 
if accursed. 

If the deceased has died of an epidemic sickness, 
everything is abandoned by his heirs, who Tear that 
the very soil or goods of the deceased may contain 
the germs of the disease. 

Property rights are collective, not individual. 

This (lows from the custom by which the Penghulu 
designates, in every case, the limits of the ground 
that each member of the tribe may occupy. Even 
abandoned land may not be taken up again without 
the consent of the tribal chief. 

The result is that all the members of the tribe are 
guaranteed against dispossess ion, 

Chiefs, Laws, Succession. 

Selangor Sakai.—There is no trustworthy authority 
for the title of *' Matin" as obtaining among the 
Sakai of Perak. Whether we may conclude that this 
title is not used at all in Perak is doubtful, but in any 
case the completesl form of the Sakai constitution 
{and that one of Malayan origin)' is to be found in the 
interior of Selangor, where the Batin is the chief of a 
group of Sakai villages, which as a rule arc fairly near 
each other. Under the Batin are the Mentri or Jinang, 
jukrah (or Jfikra). Penghulu Balai, and Peng lima. 

The foregoing is probably the full list of these 
functionaries, but it very seldom happens that any 

1 Lrtcvkr, fi 9$. ikah fbtim J±kf* ifc** hf* ilfog^ther trtiain, ral rb* 
and Tfoi form form JnkfvCH miy inctd^r he on mjitare 

JtilttaJi lit ±.“ptaji -l M in abbuniAlfctA ftytwitogp. AH ) b^s* ttfcJra 

Cfljnra-kflb*i>f arc Malayan* ami slum e lie wtflji*; JaktEcs 

M I ■ Iiif Ifci’. <1 pis 1**1 Lrm inHurnce Atttmg 1 he S^kni nf — hr 
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hardened offender, the Batin would send him some 
mites away mm the jungle to live by himself. 1 


I! I.—Jakujs. 

Blamtas—The Bland as of K. Langat have the same 
^'stem of government as that of the Selangor Besisi. 
I hey have further, however, condensed the description 
of the limits of their jurisdiction in a series of pro¬ 
verbial or legal “ maxims," which have all the force of a 
duly formulated, though unwritten, code,and which are 
invoked by their chiefs for the purpose of settling 
any disputes that may arise among them. The 
following are a few examples which I took down 
from the lips of one of their chiefs 
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Wbrtt l lw lEnanti cuDimcnee I hei r liichltctg^. whne the "kisai " Lrets. emwd 
em closer together, 

Whtsc lilt cftiai ^otk-nEiakbip of liaifs b Ijfiinl, 

Whete the wind fnlhnn Through the diriric 
And thr klraint CoLLlfw i !own inSri Lise vullcn, 

Thc-se thresh lb* the efeieft »>r enr TriU-. 

Another version of the Law, of a slightly different 
type, ran as follows;— 

Gohing Gutting Holub Bnha\; 

HollthI the 1*1*1111 nf SttMltm. 

KfnllkJ ib* Metinj^kiSojli' Sabnd, 

Cmu we unit* fitgir fljraaf, 

Oimeir^ to the hnd of J*tk 
Qumc we unto Tutjoag I'aeii , 1 * * 4 
Come we UttlG lohcn 1 -aJmi. 

( oh ItotbLong * opened Ih* Xhx Rtira, 

With Ifaim Clii|j, and IIbeIo Mimii , 1 

Beikii LencfiHs lilt I el liereh* 

Httm Kantun, I la tin OaIaqq, 

Wilh old To" Kkmlidp (betof BdDi t 
hklm W*t+ and Kalb Miiufr . 1 


Says the Law again :— 

Whwe bctcl-prim** ct*tw thick l^ethetp 
Where coco-primi grrw thick h*£cUi*r k 
Whcie: Lbdf (mti w™ mring, 

Where coco-pihnj iboii entf* were wav-tog. 
Founded w: the Lattl S&Bttjoeg, 1 
K tiling fr'or the KLne dttarnj? Source*, 

By the FaarfhJd Si*?tn mfatJttftid, 
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Thence wc ura 4 e.i Giwwy H-oii. 
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Sw^wd* wnvled end man! pi m± 

Gout Tfcoi ernj Iktafc G'lodofej 
RwhfflS went jhW thne; 

At SUwfeflg, Bag and Unit (UuMig, 

Dnwll Otit Sue* both tne flffcd littlp. 


A collcctfori of these Jakun records, which art 
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comparable to those of the Kembau Malays, would 
prove of great interest. 

Chiefs, 

Besisl.— Among the Besisi of Langat the Batin 
is the arbiter of alt disputes, at least of all such as are 
referred to him by the subordinate chiefs of the tribe. 
He also acts as priest at marriages, as magician, and as 
judge in cases of wrong-doing, the fines that he inflicts, 
in place of money, usually taking the shape of pieces of 
cloth {" sarongs," etc.) or cooking-pots (■■ kuah?’ etc .). 1 

The Jinang is their vice-Batin; the Pcnghulu 
Balei has charge of the tribal feasts and the holding 
ot councils; the Juknih is the summoner of the tribe; 
the Penglima the Batin’s executive officer. 

There are, I think, some grounds for believing the 
drum {which is not usually found among the Sctnang 
or Sakai) to be part of the insignia of Jakun chiefs. 

1 he Besisi of Sepang more than once described to 
me a strange sort of head-gear which had formed the 
insignia of their lineal chiefs; and I heard later from 
a local Malay chief that this head-gear had been, 
within his remembrance, in the actual possession of 
Batin Pah Kasai (a former chief of Sepang Kechil), 
who showed it to my informant, and who used to 
wear it on his head whenever the tribe met in council. 
My informant stated that this head-gear was made of 
some unusual material, which might have been some 
kind of manufactured tree-bark; strands of this 
material (whatever it might lie) were cunningly inter¬ 
woven to form knots resembling the *’buku bdmban" 

(a kind of multiple knot) of the Malays. This head¬ 
s' was called the Buluh Bohal (lit. - Bamboo of 


* tlfSlmuy, p. 327, tic. 
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Bohal"), and descended direct as an heirloom 
("pSsaka") from father to son in the male line, h 
was not used, however, by any other than this one 
tribe, and although 1 offered great rewards, [ was never 
able to obtain a sight of it. Indeed, l was told that 
when the Batin who had owned it died, it was taken 
back to Selat Dumei in Sumatra . 1 


Chit/s: 

Mantra. — The constitution of society was as simple 
amongst the Mantra as amongst the Bettua of Johor. 
Perfect equality prevailed. The Batin was not dis¬ 
tinguished in his manner of life from the others. 

Of Batins the Mantra had Batin Palimel. who 
ruled in Jempul, Batin Chine hang of Johol, Batin 
Puchu of Batang Muar, Batin Kechi of Ulu Muar, 
and Batin Jed am (? Jadam) on the borders of Pahang 
and Muar. Each of these Batins had under him a 
Jinang, a Jukrah or juru-krah, and an indefinite 
number of Penglimas and Ulubalangs. On the death 
of a Batin a successor was chosen from amongst the 
sons of hi^ sisters , 1 

The Batin must be called to take part at the 
installation of every new Raja. This is because all 
rulers, from the Raja downwards, were first " in¬ 
stituted " by the Batin.* 
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In [he wort of government (added the rdaterj, 
the Batin, in the forest, was guided by the ancient 
customs (■* ScJastJa' or what used to be done from 
times of old; the Penghulu, in his Mall of Audience 
(“ Balei"), by the written laws (» Bdrundang "); and 

the Raja, in his Palace (“Astana'*), by equity 
(“‘Aditan"). 1 J> y *1 Y 


Laws. 

Crimes were very rare. Theft was unknown, 
and children were carefully instructed to avoid it. M 


Property and Sutetisum. 

Mantra.—Amongst the Manna the distribution of 
property on the death of the husband was as follows: 
the goods which belonged to the husband before the 
marriage went to his parents and brothers and sisters. 
Those acquired during the marriage were divided 
equal]v between these relations and his widow, who* 
however, was considered as a trustee for the children. 
The clearing (■* lading' 1 ) was inherited by her. On 
the death of the wife, in the event of her husband 
survjvmg, her antenuptial goods go to her children, 
and the goods m common are equally shared between 
the husband and the children, who leave Lheir father 
and live with the nearest female relatives of their 
tie ceased mother.* 


I'he Fattrily. 

Benua^Jaktin.—The Benua family was 3n innocent 
oru 1 mutual kindness prevailed on 
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every side. Thu authority of the father was absolute, 
nor were the sons freed front it even when they 
had themselves become the heads of families. It is 
probable that in the more purely nomadic ages the 
family was less subject to be early broken up, and 
that the patriarchal system prevailed to a yet fuller 
extent. In the house, however, the husband 
appeared more as an honoured guest than as its lord. 
The wife had the entire management. A Benua 
expressed their ideas on this score figuratively, by 
saying that the husband was the captain of the vessel 
(" Nakhoda prahu ") and the wife captain of the house 
(“ Nakhoda rumali 

Chiefs} 

Benua-Jakun.—The boundary between the east 
coast State of Pahang and Johor intersects the Benua 
country ; the- whole of the Anak Endau and the lower 
part of the Sembrong being in Pahang (and conse¬ 
quently under the Bendahara), and all the other rivers, 
including the Madek, on which the Benua are found, 
appertaining to Johor {so that they are, consequently, 
under the Temenggong). The authority of the Benda- 
hara and the Temenggong, however, was little more 
than nominal, the affairs of the Benua being entirely 
administered by their own chiefs, each of whom had a 
definite territorial jurisdiction. The highest in rank 
and in nominal authority was the Batin Anak 
Setia, the descendant of the ancient (traditionary) 
Raja of the Benua, On the Endau, below the 
junction of the Sembrong and Anak Endau, resided 

J j\ /, A. v.4, i. pp, 2t}6, 367. tnio iri£k$, odiuntler*n d^ec, itniicd 
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the Butin Mamba Raja, 1 he hcnggiu, a branch of 
the Endau, was under the Batin Setia Raja, who was 
also their great executive officer; his relationship 
to the Batin Artak Setia having some resemblance to 
that between the Malay Temenggong and the Sultan 
of Johor. The Suugei Selai, again, was under the 
Batin Sings Dewa. 1 he Senibrong in the vicinity 
of Tanjong Bongko' was under the Batin Setia Bari, 
higher up near Gagau under the Batin Jukrah. and still 
nearer its source under Batin Dewa Kasuma (?) and 
under the Batin Bentara. All these, except the two last, 
were within the Pahang boundary. The local Malay 
authority, who, in matters of government, possessed 
a nominal power, and whose relationship with regard 
to the Henna was properly that of the maimainer and 
regulator of the Malayan trade monopoly, was called 
To jinang. ] he Benua on the Batu Puhat and its 
branches were under the Bentara or Mungki (w, ? 
Manglci) Pemanggun of Bekok. The jurisdiction of 
the Malay Penghulu of Batu Pahut had once ex* 
tended to Gin ting Batu on the eastern Sent brong, but 
smee the waterways became obstructed the To finang 
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of the Endau had engrossed the trade of the jnhor 
portion of the Sembrong river. 1 The Benua of Benut 
were under a jukrab JurUikrah") and a Batin. 
Each Batin had absolute authority within his own 
jurisdiction, but he referred difficult or unusual 
cases to a Council composed of all the Batins, 
excepting the Batin Anak Setia; and matters in 
which all the Be mi a were concerned appertained 
to the same Council. Their deliberations were said 
to be sometimes very prolonged, particularly in 
affairs of a novel character, when their knowledge 
of the old " ‘adat “ did not supply them with any 
precedents. 

Laws. 

Benua-Jakun.—Offences against property or person 
were, from the mildness of the race, of very rare occur¬ 
rence, Crimes of all kinds might be expiated by the 
payment of fines, the sentences being invariably im¬ 
posed, not in the form of coins, of which very few 
reached their hands, but in coarse Chinese plates or 
saucers (*‘ pinggan ”). Adultery was punishable by a 
fine of from 10 to 20 plates according to circumstances; 
theft the same; murder, which, however, seems to be 
almost unknown, by one of 60 plates. One-half of the 
fine went to the Batin and the other half to the injured 
person. (1 the offender failed to deliver the plates, he 
became the slave of his victim. Complaints were 
inquired into by the Batin, who assembled a number of 
the elders and consulted with them. The Batin was 
considered to be responsible for any property that was 
stolen. Bui he could not convict the thief without 
confession or direct evidence of the theft No regular 
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tax was paid to the Batins, but presents were fre¬ 
quently made to them. 1 

Loans were freely given, but no pledge was ever 
taken . 1 


Property and Succession. 1 

Bemia Jakun.—On the separation of husband and 
wife by mutual consent, their hitherto common property 
was divided into three parts, of which the husband 
took two and the wife one. On the husband's death, 
one-third of the estate went to daughters and two- 
thirds to sons. On the wife's death, the goods in 
Common fell to the husband's share. 

Again, if the wife hapj>encd to own a clearing 
(“ blukar") it descended to her children, the father 
however, being an usulructuary trustee during his lift. 


Chiefs.' 

Johor J&kun. — Each tribe was under an elder, 
termed the Batin, who directed its movements and 
settled disputes. 

Under each Batin were two subordinates, termed 
Jinang and juru-krah, who assisted him in his duties. 

A fourth title was that of Pawang. but it was rather 
a title of honour than of jurisdiction, and indicated 
the persons who were generally charged with fulfilling 
the offices of physician and teacher. 
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The functions of the Batin resembled chose 
appertaining to the Malay Raja, The title of Jinaug 
was equivalent to that of the Malay Penghultl* and 
that of Jum-krah was applied to the inferior executive 
(police) officers. There was also a war chief called 
Pen glim a, 1 

After the death of a Batin (or chief of the tribe) 
the eldest of his sons would be presented by bis 
nearest relation to the whole collected tribe, and 
would then be declared and publicly recognised as 
the successor of his father in the Batinship. If the 
people refused to declare him Batin, the second son 
of the late Batin would be presented; and if this 
second son and his other brothers were refused by 
the people, a stranger to the family would be elected/ 
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Alter the death of a jtnang or a juru-krah, the 
a-ttin would appoint the eldest son of the deceased to 
succeed to his office. If. on the other hand, the 
Batin should find the eldest son of the tate dignitary 
unfit for the appointment, lie would nominate another 
or the same family, and only when there was no proper 
person in the family itself to fill the office would he 
ihfn\ appoint some one outside it. 1 


L atvs} 

Jakun,--Though the Jakun were generally good, 
and Imfe inclined to evil ways, they showed, noiwith. 
standing, from time to time (though seldom) that 
the) were in natures fapjta, like the rest of mankind, 
lrom whence the necessity of establishing laws 
amongst them} though wc can say, to their praise, 
that their Jaws rather prevented disorder than 
punished it. Their laws were not everywhere 
uniform ; each tribe had its customs and regulations, 
those here stated being those more generally received. 

I hey were not written down; but might be ex¬ 
pressed in some such way as follows :_ 


Murder and Assault} 


If a person kill another without 
shall be put to death. 


just cause, he 


If a Persia beat anoilier, lie shall be bealcn in 

the same way; if he wound him. he shall be wounded 
in the same way. 

Ifa person insult another, he sh,ill pay a fine. 
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Theft} 

If any person steals the property of his neigh¬ 
bour, he shall return it, anti pay a tine to the Batin, 

If a person has already stolen several times, the 
Batin shall confiscate all his property. 

If it is recognised that a person is in the habit 
of stealing, he shall be killed : because it is not con¬ 
sidered possible that a man who has given way to 
such a habit can ever again become an honest 
man. 

The laws about marriage and divorce, and the 
disposal of children, will be dealt with more fully in the 
chapter on Marriage. Suffice it to say, with regard to 
marriage, that they are strict monogamists, the penalty 
lor conjugal infidelity being the capital one; and that 
the laws concerning divorce provide for the return of 
the dowry by the defaulting party : and with regard to 
children, Lhat they cannot be sold against their will, 
whatever age they may be, but must be taken care of. 
on the death of both parents, by the next of kin, 

Inheritance} 

After the death of the parents the whole of their 
property shall be divided amongst all the children in 
equal parts. 

To the foregoing account it may be added that 
if a Jakun man died in debt, his debts were paid to 
the extent of one half, the creditor losing the other 
half, even though there were property enough left 
to pay the whole. The balance w'eru to the next of 
kin; to the widow, if there were one, in preference to 


# 
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a grown-up son, but a man might leave hb property 
to any relation he pleased . 1 


Chiefs. 

USaJ—The Udai are described by Newbold as 
being '■ without either laws or any form of govern¬ 
ment, - bin this statement must not he taken au hied 
tie la ieltre, ' 


Ukanc Laut or Ska-Jakuk. 

I he Orang Lam system of ebiefship seems to have 
been the same as that of the Jakun, the titles of the 
tribal chiefs including those of Batin, Jinang, Juknth, 
enghma, Hulu baking, etc. Even among the tribes 
to be found at the present day on the island of 
Singapore {eg. the men of Kallang), these titles are 
sulj preserved, in S p ite of the dose proximity and 
influence of Singapore itself. 

. ™ ltb option, however, there is scarcely a 
img e remark extant to inform us what were the 
■tetux methods of law and government as practised 
bj the Orang Laut. though there can be little doubt 
that they were practically identical with those of the 
Jakun. With regard to the rule of succession to 
property, we may infer from Logan’s remark about 

„ ,a ? [ ,h ' fa ' hers P*®Pcrty descended 

Jakun rST ' ,hat " ™ M ' lB " y identiral " ith lhe 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Dealings with Other Races. 

Tub most nomadic of all the wild tribes of the 
Peninsula are certainly the wilder Semang, who 
seldom stay more than three days in any one locality, 
and spend their entire lives in the hunt for wild roots 
and game. These "cheery little hunters,” as they 
have been well described, travel continually in the 
north of the Peninsula, but do not usually appear to 
go far southward, their journeys being generally 
confined to the interior of the States of Perak, Kedah, 
and Kelantan, the old Malay State of Paiani, and a 
portion of T rengganu and Pahang (north of the 
mouth of the river Tahan). 

Of the Sakai tribes of Perak Sir P. S wet ten ham 
remarks that the common idea that they wander at large 
all over the hills is certainly a mistake. Each particular 
tribe keeps exclusively to its own valley, and is 
frequently at feud with its neighbours on either side.' 
Their habits are migratory within their own districts, 
but except when compelled by the oppression of the 
Malays or other causes they seldom leave their own 
valleys. * 1 

The Jakun or ‘‘savage Malayan" tribes, among 

J Hilt d«s net EtLEnsi iIlee the* ideally go fr* w*r. 
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whom may be reckoned the Hcsjsi (the most numerous 
of the Coast-J&kun tribes) are, on the other hand, in 
the habit of migrating to greater distances, such as, 
for instance, to Batu Pahat in Johor and to the Strait 
of Durnei (Selat Dumei), off the west coast of Sumatra. 

One of the most important causes which contribute 
to these periodical migrations is their great love of 
fruit, especially that of the durian. The seasons at 
which this fruit ripens vary in different parts or the 
Peninsula, and the wild jungle- dwellers (when not 
forestalled by Malays), pass from one fruit-grove to 
another as the trees ripen. But the number of fruit- 
groves thus visited by any given tribe is always 
limited, and usually consists, J believe, of the very 
same series, no attempt being made to poach upon the 
preserves of other tribes; that is to say, the Sakai 
would not visit a Setnang fruit-grove or vUc versa, 
so that their wanderings are thus confined within 
certain well-defined limits. 

it has often been stated by way of demonstrating 
the low state of their intellect thaL the wild tribes of 
the 1 eninsula are unable to count beyond three. 
This statement, however, is somewhat misleading, as 
although they can only count up to three in many of 
their dialects, higher numerals arc still preserved in 
some localities {c.g, in Johor), and there is besides 
sufficient evidence to make it very fairly certain that 
the Mon-Anam numerals up to ten (and perhaps 
higher) must have formerly been known at least to 
some of the tribes in question, 1 

Many 1 ol them can to this day count up to ten in 
i a , a ^ # knowledge of Malay numerals being 

run it ess due to their practi ce of bartering jungle 
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produce with the Malays. From these latter they 
have learned the higher numerals, retaining only, in 
their own dialect, the names of the first three or tour 1 
of them, which are all they would commonly require 
for everyday use among themselves. 

In the following pages will be given a few examples 
of the inhuman treatment that these wild tribes have 
suffered in the past at the hands of their Malay 
persecutors— a treatment of which several writers, 
among them Mr. Hugh Clifford — have described the 
results in vivid and picturesque narrative. 

As an offset to these cases, complaints of being 
cheated by the Sakai and Jakun are not infrequently 
made by Malays, and some countenance is even lent 
to these statements by the high authority of writers 
like Logan, i here are, however, the gravest reasons 
tor disbelieving, or at the least for heavily discounting, 
.ill tales of this kind, which it is never safe to accept 
without the strictest investigation. Having investi¬ 
gated a igood many Malay complaints of this sort, the 
present writer is convinced that in the majority of 
cases, at all events* * there is as little likelihood of 
Malays being cheated by any of these wild races as 
there would be of the wolf of the fable being 
deceived by the lamb,' The Semang arc perhaps an 
exception, 

I be most carefully collected government statistics 
do not (as lias already been stated in the first part of 
this book) bear out the idea that the aborigines of the 
Malay Peninsula are destined to be killed off by 
the kindness of civilisation. Their actual numbers 
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(especially when the small bin necessary allowance Is 
made for wastage through the conversion of an in¬ 
creasing number to Islam) have certainly not decreased 
to any appreciable extent, and the position of ail the 
tribes, as a whole, is gradually improving. The 
policy of reserves is obviously unsuited for a race 
in which the nomadic instinct is so strong: to 
confine a head of deer in a buffalo-pen must needs 
be fatal to the deer, A just and strong govern¬ 
ment has already given them what they most 
required, viz. protection againSL their most powerful 
and aggressive compatriots the Malays. The raids of 
the latter, which were once so common, have now been 
rigorously repressed, the result being that the relations 
between the aborigines and their quondam persecutors 
are much improved, though the necessity for constant 
vigilance has not by any means as yet been super¬ 
seded. In spite of the devoted labours of the 
missionaries—more especially those of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, who find in the simple hearts 
of this wild and untutored jungle-folk the very best 
possible soil for the sowing of their seed —it is 
perhaps most probable that the ultimate destiny of 
the great majority of these wild folk is absorption 
into the Mohammedan population. On the other hand, 
the fact is, and il ls but scant justice to acknowledge 
it, that rude and uncultivated as these people arc, 
yv\ in some respects they are vastly superior to 
the races by whom they are likely to be absorbed— 
more hemesi, more truthful, less covetous more free 
in every way jrom crime ; and on this account, as 
well as on others, they have a foremost claim on the 
consideration of the responsible Government. 
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I.—Semakg. 

Dealings wilk Strangers, 

Semiing, — The Negrito lives by his bow and blow¬ 
pipe alone, and sleeps in a temporary lean-to shed in 
spots where game is plentiful. The Sakai affects to 
look dow-n upon the Negrito, while the latter is a 
happy-go-lucky, cheery little hunter who look:. down 
on nobody. 1 

The Semang arc very merry and lively, and even 
their women and young girls are much less wild than 
those of the Sakai, and assail the traveller with all 
kinds of extraordinary questions.* * 

Kedah Semang 1 —A good many years ago the 
liendaharn of Kedah sent two of the Kedah Semang 
for the inspection of some of his English friends 
at Penang; but shortly after leaving Kedah, one of 
them whose fears could not be appeased became very 
obstreperous, and endeavoured to upset the small 
boat in which they were embarked. The Malays, 
therefore, with Lheir usual apathy and indifference to 
life, put the poor creature to death, and threw him 
overboard; the other arrived in safety, was kindly 
treated, and received many presents of doth and 
money. He was taken to view the shops in the 
town, and purchased a variety of spades, hatchets, and 
other iron implements, which he appeared to prize 
above every tiling else. On his return to lan he 
built himself a small hut. and began to cultivate mace, 
sugar-cane, and yams," 

Perak Semang.-—In exchanging jungle produce 
(of the intrinsic value of which they are ignorant) 

> CttSbfd,/ ft. A. S„ S, A* .Vo, 34, fi. 14 
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for cloth, the Semang are generally imposed upon 
by the crafty Malay, but they in turn, however, 
frequently impose upon the superstitious Malays, 
when they have no products to barter and wish to 
procure a supply of tobacco, by presenting Lhcm with 
medicines which they pretend to derive from parti, 
cuiar shrubs and trees in the woods, and which they 

represent as efficacious for the cure of headache and 
othtT compJaims, 1 

I an. told by Mr. L. Wray that the Semang of 
I ppcr Perak have large darings in wbidt they 
mltivato rice and other grains, and have quite good 
well-built houses. There are others who appear to 
h'.e in a more nomadic way. but even these have 
houses to which they resort sometimes. They eo 
at times over the mountains to Selama and to Kedzh. 
The tribes of Upper Perak are in the position of 

^ l t" de T ‘ he MaUvs ' mi ’PI* 1 ' •” have been 
80 lor a long time past. The Malays tall them in 
ami make them fell the jungle ,,„d pl aflt u? lhcir 

■ r° 't' Jung e P rot,u «- do house-build. 

sab fiilh*/? ln c * chi,n « e th T give them salt, 

saJi^tish. tobacco, knives, axes, etc. 

a Pf ,, a ^ to have been hunted and enslaved 
Irss than the Sakai.- bo, on .he other hand their 
poauon has apparently afTneted them more than some 
Lr subject races, and they are untruthful, cunning, 

- -tt-rchable to a very marked degree Mr Wiav 
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II.— SaJCAL 

Dealings with Sir angers. 

Perak Sakai.—Clifford says, 1 that in contrast to 
the Negritos, who live as hunters in slight lean-to 
sheds, the Sakai live in houses, and plant as well 
as hunt; ami adds further that the Sakai tribes are. for 
the most part, now split up Into innumerable dans, 
each consisting of a few families living in places 
surrounded by the Malays, and thus cut oft' from 
communication with each other, these small dans 
being more advanced in civilisation, and at the same 
time more degenerate than their brothers the Sakai 
of the far interior. 

De Morgan says that, thanks to their hoitesLy, 
they can do without police, and that as often as he 
compared our feverish life in Europe with the peace¬ 
ful existence (of the Sakai), the comparison always 
proved to the advantage of the latter* 

Hale, who saw a great deal of the Sakai people 
in Perak, invariably found them (where not demo¬ 
ralised by Malay intercourse) most kind and simple* 
hearted, and always anxious to do their best to 
assist any white man that happened to be in want of 
assistance, He found this, moreover, the general 
opinion amongst those who had had dealings with 
these tribes. As has already been stated in the case 
of the Semang. the Sakai in their natural state were 
given neither to lying or cheating, though, on the other 
hand, they themselves are often the victims of the 
most shameless imposture on the part of the Malays. 1 
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Hale adds that, the Malays themselves cheated 
the Sakai most remorselessly. He was informed 
by one of his men that he could always get tin ore 
sufficient to smelt ten kati's [rather over pounds] 
of tin fora jungle-knife {" parang ") worth only thirty 


cents. 1 


They are a most peaceful race, and now at all 
events never make war on each other or go in lor 
any sort of inter-tribal fighting. They are affect innate 
and faithful both to their family and friends, and will 
treasure objects which belonged to the deceased 
For the rest we may accept the statement that they 
are by no means stupid, but very much the reverse 
in all matters that even indirectly concern their own 
interests. I hey are incapable, however, of standing 
any prolonged mental strain, and their inventive 
faculties seem dormant rather than non - existent 
hen the occasion arises they are by no means want¬ 
ing in resource.” 

The Sakai of Perak (as Mr. L. Wray writes me) 
are <|uite independent except in a few 1 places. They 
were, in Malay times, hunted like wild beasts, and 
when captured enslaved by the Malays. At the 
same time there seems to have been a certain amount 
of intercourse kept up between the two races in the 
f»hape of a traffic in jungle produce and tin ore, on 
the one part, and knives, axes, cooking* pots, salt, 
cloth, etc. on the other, A few isolated tribes are 
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still to be found, such as the Sakai of itlanja and 
those at Pul.iu Tiga {"Three Islands") in Batang 
Backing, both of which have maintained their in¬ 
dependence though completely surrounded by Malays. 
The Sakai are very shy, but are truthful and honest. 
Those of Baling Padang have lately taken to going 
by the railway down to Telok Anson to sell rattans, 
dammar, ami othvr jungle products at better prices 
than they could get from the up-country Malays. 
They are now beginning to show a fondness for dress, 
and it is no uncommon sight to see a party of Sakai 
women coming into the towns very much smarter 
and better dressed than the average of Malay 
women. 

Mr, Wray tells me that he has known several in¬ 
stances of Sakai living in Malay Kampongs in Larui 
and Kuala Kangsar, not as slaves but as independent 
land- and house-holders. 

Before the emancipation of the slaves in 1883-83. 
there were many Sakai women in the houses of 
the Malays, and quite a considerable number remained 
after that dale. The children appear to be treated 
just the same as the wholly Malayan members of the 
family. 

Mr. Wray adds, that the Sakai of Perak, who are 
in touch with the Malays, employ the Malay numerals 
up to quite high figures* and are sharp in money 
transactions. In the eighties he saw an excellent 
instance of this at Batu Pipis in Kinta. Iti paying 
for some things he gave some coppers 10 a Sakai, who 
picked out a Sarawak cent and gave it back, asking 
for a Straits cent in exchange. 

The following passage by M. Mad ay gives an 
accurate picture of the hostile relations still subsisting 
vot. E 1 u 
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in some parts between the Malays and aborigines.' 
Maclay remarks that if the ’■ tamer" Sakai are some¬ 
what dependent upon the Malays, the ■wilder" ones 
remain decidedly hostile to them, and never lose an 
opportunity of taking revenge on these foes of theirs, 
w ho by continually laying out new plantations diminish 
the territory of the original inhabitants, get the pro¬ 
duce of the jungle from them for a mere trifle, and 
also, whenever they can possibly dg so, capture their 
children in order to keep them or sell them ,Ti slaves. 
This man-hunting, which is now very rarely practised 
by the Malays, was formerly practised on a larger 
scale, and in mail)’ districts where numerous tribes 
of the original inhabitants used formerly to dwell, 
no traces of them are now to be found The 
Malays, however, in spite of their superiority in 
all respects to these denizens of the jungle, are 
nevertheless very much afraid of them, and do noi 
venture either alone or in too small parties into those 
parts of the lorest which the wilder aborigines arc 
known to frequent.* 

L. Wray has remarked that Sakai tracks, where- 
ever possible, invariably follow the bed of some 
stream, and there is thus nothing to guide anybody 
in attempting to follow them. This, he was informed, 
was intentional, and in times past was a necessary 
measure to prevent their being followed and hunted 
out of their mountain homes by the Malays.* 
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The "tamer' Sakai, on the other hand, even 
when exploited by the Malays, frequently stand on 
somewhat better terms with them. It is in this lighter 
vein that a French traveller in Perak (M. Brau de 
Saint-Pol Lias) ‘ writes as follows ; — 

“ I approach an old man with a round, good- 
natured face, white hair, and grey moustache and 
beard, and ask him his age, 

“ He smiles, hesitates a moment, and replies; 

"' Sa-ribu ! ’ (' a thousand'). 

“ The Malays annoyingly break out into a great 
shout of laughter, whereupon I ask them ; 

*'' Why do you laugh like fools ? Perhaps he 
means a thousand tHtmiks, Which of you can tell me 
how many years that makes?' 

"They hold their peace. 

“ 1 return to my Sakai. J am determined to clear 
up the point at once, and to find out if the Sakai, 
as I have been told, can really only count up to 
three, 

“ ‘ Sa-ribu I That is perhaps too much.* I say to 
the good-natured old man ; ' it is too much. Let us 
see about how much it is approximately. 1 

" 'Sa-mtus ’ {'a hundred ’), he replies quickly. 

“ ‘ That is still too much. Perhaps you mean 
sixty ? * 

" 1 Yes, sixty,' 

" 1 have not settled the point yet." 1 

Selangor Sakai. — The nomadic instinct of the 
Sakai dies hard, even among die more settled tribes, 
and Lelessier records the fact that many Sakai 
who had been enslaved and converted by the Malays 
have taken the advantage of the establishment of the 
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British power in (he Peninsula '■ and for the most part 
gone back to their hunting of monkeys and wild 
pigs /' 1 Their wonderful knowledge of the jungle 
and instinct in finding and capturing game has been 
referred to elsewhere. 

It cannot be denied that they are, generally speak- 
ing, dirty to an extreme as compared with the Malays 
scarcely any of them bathe except when caught in thr 
rain, and a great number of them, more especially 
the members of the inland tribes, suffer from some 
more or less advanced stage of skin disease, which 
is due, no doubt, entirely to their wav of living. 
There is, however, a good deal of difference in thL 
respect between the inland tribes and those near the 

coast who have come to a greater extern under Malay 
influences. 


They are also often very fafcy, and, as m iglu lie 
Lxpccce , improvident, both characteristics bcintj due 
to the life which they lead. 

In many respects the Sakai of Kuala Lumpur are 
far better off than their forefathers were in the days 
when Malay influence was predominant in the Pen- 
msu a. In those days, as Letessier says,* they had no 
fixed abode. Hunted by the Malays, who stole 
their children, they were forced to leave their dwell- 
mgs and fly hither and thither, passing the night to 
caves or in huts («pondok “>, which they burnt on their 
departure. *' In those days." they say, « we never 
walked in the beaten tracks Jest' the print of our 
footsteps in the mud should betray us." For wherever 
the Malay perceived any indication of their presence, 
he would build himself a small shelter, and never 
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leave u until he had discovered the place of retreat 
where they generally spent the night. Accompanied 
by a few accomplices, he would then repair to the spot 
at nightfall, and the party, concealing themselves until 
dark, would wait to commence their raid until the 
“ Hill-men ‘ were asleep. The Malays would then fire 
several ride shots, spreading terror and confusion 
in every family, whose breaking up made them an 
easy prey to their assailants, who would promptly 
make a rush lor the spot where they heard the shrieks 
of the women and children. The girls were, as a rule, 
at once knocked on the head, and the boys were carried 
off and sold as slaves. There is hardly a family that 
has not its own especial calamity to relate, the result 
being the profound aversion that they avowedly 
cherish for the Malay ; no hatred, however, exists nor 
desire for vengeance, as such a feeling would be 
incompatible with the extraordinarily peaceful nature 
of the rare , 1 

Any act of vengeance, moreover, would be fatal to 
them, in view of their insignificant numbers and lack 
of means of defence. They prefer therefore to 
sacrifice ihe part for the whole, and this is certainly 
the only ;>ossiblc course open to them, so far as 
regards the loss of their property. Since the arrival of 
the English, however, they have grown much bolder, 
for as the government has always befriended them 
whenever they have chosen to make a complaint, they 
are now able to hold their own in spite of the un¬ 
erasing menaces of their enemy. J 

By the Chinese, on the other hand, they are very 
much more kindly treated, and are consequently much 
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more at home with them, and deal with thun in 
preference to the Malays. 1 

Finally, we are told by Letessier that what chleliv 
distinguishes the Sakai from the Malays is the 
natural simplicity of their manner* They have a 
childlike openness of speech and are scrupulously just 
in their dealings. I his uprightness and simplicity is 
so visibly expressed on their frank and smiling 
countenances, that even when they are attired like 
Malays it is almost invariably possible to recognise 
them when encountered on a journey. Both their 
food and clothing are as simple as possible ; they find 
all their wants supplied by the forest. 

Sakai of Ulu LangM.—Campbell, In writing of the 
■ u Langat Sakai, states that their manners were 
simple, and that they were naturally liberal anti 
would share anything in thdr house with any one* 
an were hurt if their offer were refused. At the 
same time, they were neither spiteful nor vindictive* 
aiu though many of them had guns, they were not 
mu e enough to hunt die elephant or bison, and were 
not ashamed to say so. 

A curious feature of their hospitality, pointed out 
i>y Campbell, is that whenever asked to do anything 
they would at once comply, but would not ns a rule 
otter to do j( ol their own accord. 

On (he other hand, they would not refuse any 
gifts that might be offered them, and indeed in most 
cases would took for presents whenever a European 
vise led their settlements. 


I heir mode of trading was very simple, 
never got the best of a bargain." 
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Bestsl.—Like many wild races in other pans, they 
are reticent and shy of strangers, ami will frequently 
hide in the jungle or up trees when a white man is 
visiting their settlement for the first time. This shy¬ 
ness, however, wears off much sooner than it does with 
the Malay, so long as they are well and justly treated; 
iti fact, in many cases it soon entirely disappears. 

Their ignorance not unfrequently takes a form 
which though natural enough in itself, appears ex¬ 
ceedingly comical to a European, 

Batin Tims of Telok I’ulai once asked Mr, G, C. 
Bellamy if he could take off his boots. He apparently 
had an idea that the white man was born with 
boots oil. Mr. Bellamy asked him how old he 
was, and although he was a great-great-grandfather, 
his reply was “ More than ten years old" {■' Silpuloh 
tahun lObih "). He put the same question to the 
Jirtang at ha-jangkang. and received a similar reply. 1 
I myself have had exactly similar experiences. 

The flesisi are to a man most hospitable and 
liberal, and their sense of gratitude is far more 
developed than is the case with the Malay's. Mr. 
Bellamy adds that they never forget a kindness, and 
always re mem her the ‘Tuan" (White Man) who 
visited them on such and such an occasion, 1 

If treated properly, they will do almost anything 
to oblige. On several occasions Mr. Bellamy had to 
use them as guides through the jungle, and all that 
he had to do was to state his requirements, when, 
without any hesitation or bargaining for wages, they 
at once afforded him the assistance required. 5 
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Mr, Bellamy adds that although they hold such i 
low position in the scale of society, yet they are 
perfectly happy and contented. Their earthly bliss is 
contained, as they themselves will tell you, in “ eating, 
working, and sleeping." and they ask for nothing more. 
Meet them where you will, either in their wretched 
huts, in the jungle gathering fruit or honey, hy the 
seaside fishing, or anywhere else, they are always 
ready with a cheery response to your salutation. 1 

It is certain that they have never possessed 
an alphabet of their own, though they do possess 
the tradition of a sacred volume (" Kitnb"'} which is 
said to have been destroyed by lire many years ago, 
But to describe them as children, or' to assume 
that thdr brain is in a state or arrested development, 
is by no means an adequate statement of the case. 
They will work very hard and very rapidly for short 
intervals, even on their own account, and when 
■ S% ? at<r< ^ ^5 Malays who compel them to collect 

jungle produce, etc., they will often work, literally 
like -‘slaves;* for a long while together. The fact 
that they have picked up agriculture when they might 
we got sufficient to supply all their wants from thr 
Forest, and had been in the habit of so doing for 
hundreds of years, shows that they are mt incapable 
of progress, J have even known a small group of 
Ibsisi families take to the planting of Liberian coffee, 

' istot-ers hate leased land from the government, 
'ave done road-work for government officers, and 
have even acquired such industries as that of the 
■acksmuh_ 1 think, in fact, that it can safely be said 
hat the Malays can do very little that the Besisi, jf 

n _ enough, and with equal advantages, 
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could not acquire ; though curtainly those of thorn 
who have been spoilt either by opium-smoking or other 
Malay or Chinese vices, can hold their own with their 
teachers in a contest of misapplied wits. All these 
facts help to bring out what 1 believe to be the most 
salient characteristic of these tribes, viz., their un¬ 
rivalled power of adaptability, 

Jakun of Sungei Ujong 1 .—The Jakun of Sungei 
Ujong were till recently on no better terms with the 
Malays than the aborigines of Selangor and Perak, 1 
At a Malay wedding-feast in Sungei Ujong. some 
of cht: Jakun guests (of whom nearly one hundred 
were present) informed the Rev. M- Boric (a French 
Roman Catholic missionary) and Mr. J. R, Logan 
how unhappy they were in that place, and what bad 
treatment they experienced from the Malays,' so much 
so that only a few days before several of them had 
been killed and wounded by order of the Malay chief. 
They declared that they intended to escape over into 
the Company's territory, where they hoped to find more 
tranquillity and assistance; and asked the Europeans 
to take them with them. Two of them offered them¬ 
selves as servants for ever, or rather as slaves, as 
they intended not to receive any pay. This was a 
great mark of confidence, since by so speaking they 
took their lives in their hands, for the mention of their 
design would have undoubtedly been the cause of 
some fresh order for killing the first authors of this 
resolution, which wouU have been called a conspiracy. 
These requests were not acceded to, but some advice 
was given to the alwriginus, the Europeans of the 
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intending to ret uni again to the place after a 
soon interval . * 1 

Mantra,—The Mantra of Malacca have suffered like 
other a bong in a I tribes from the raids and incursions of 
the neighbouring Malays, their most implacable foes 
bemg the members of a Malay tribe called Rawa. This 
people arc natives of a country in Sumatra called 
Kawa, Rau. and Am, lying immediately to the north 
oJ Menangkabau, and penetrated by the large hut 
scarcely navigable river Rakan. They are dis¬ 
tinguished Tor their trading character, and, as traders 
and settlers, they have for a long period, but particu* 
ar y urmg the last twenty or thirty years, annually 
epaire to the Peninsula opposite, sometimes by way 
%. the kakan, but more generally by the river Siak. 

, !" [ ? rc ° Persevering, and thrifty^ qualities 
wh,ch harelwg enabled [hem to ongroas ,ho prinapti 
internal traffic between Malacca and Pahang They 
always go well armed, but the chief source of their 
strength is their social spirit, which leads them 10 
make common cause against those who have injured 

***** 11 ^ They are now settled in con¬ 
siderable numbers in Remhau, Sungd Ujong, and 

the western part of Pahang, and their number and 
power yearly increase and become more formidable. 
Seven months before the time of Logan s (present) 
memoir, large bands of them, under one Bata Bidohom, 
ivho was reputed invulnerable, attacked the Mantra 

n several places, killing many of the men and carrying 

u'.'k^ * •, a ^ Ufl ^ rctl their women and girls 
R ° j . g * wh ( ere the y 50111 them as slaves. The 
ec are t at they would hunt down the Mantra 

and deal with them all in the same way. 
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in consequence of which the greater number of Mantra 
left their houses and became scattered fur and wide 
about the country. 1 

At Lht some time it must not be forgotten that the 
enmity of the Malays is often limited considerably by 
a superstitions fear of their victims/ 

Amongst the Malays themselves the " tuju,'* * or 
Pointing charm, and other supernatural arts are also 
to some extent practised, but their practitioners are 
considered inferior in power to those of the aborigines. 
The very circumstance of these tribes remaining 
unconverted is probably a principal cause of the belief 
crediting them with the possession of unhallowed 
powers. In no country where new creeds are received 
is (here a total immediate abandonment or the ancient 
ones. So long as the existence of the old gods and 
demons of the land is believed in there wall always be 
multitudes ready either to ask their aid or deprecate 
their wrath, in spite of the fact that they believe it 
sinful to do so. To this day neither Hinduism, Istam- 
ism, nor Christianity itself have totally extinguished 
the ancient superstitions of the countries where they 
prevail. And this same unreasoning fear of the 
aborigines has doubtless in numberless cases operated 
mote powerfully in their defence than the best of taws 
could have done. 13 

Of the visit of a party of Mantra to Singapore, 
l.ognn has left a most interesting and valuable ac¬ 
count,* On the occasion referred to his Malay writer 
(one tnchc Mohammed bin Haji Abdul Fatha, whom 
he had sent to Malacca to collect additional materials 
for a comparison of the languages of the aboriginal 
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tribes) informed him that fie had brought a party of 
Mantra to his house in Malacca, and thought he could 
induce them to visit him in Singapore, so that he 
might be enabled to gain more thorough knowledge of 
their character and condition. The party in question 
had moved into British territory some time previously, 
and had settled at Rumbiah on Mr. Westerhout's land. 
Logan requested Mohammed to bring them to Singa¬ 
pore, and they arrived there on the 16th of October 
aiul remained till the 7th of November, The party 
consisted of a Mantra named Pawang and his wife, a 
second man named Parut and his wife, and a third 
man named Tala. 

They hesitated much about undertaking Lhe voyage. 
as the members of this race, like all the tribes of the 
interior, have a hereditary dread oT the sea, and no 
Mantra had ever ventured upon it from time imme¬ 
morial, When they came on board the “ scotchy" 
they were aL once placed below, to prevent their being 
I Tightened by the waves and the motion of the vessel. 

1 hey soon became very sea sick, and it was not till 
the boat was opposite Pulau Pisa rig that one of the 
men had so far recovered as to venture to rise and 
look round. But no sooner did the rolling waves 
meet his sight than he was seized with fear, and 
plunged below the deck again, 

\Vhen they took up their residence in Logan's com¬ 
pound they were at first a little reserved, although they 
had evidently seen Europeans frequently. On the 
second and third days their principal employment, while 
their poisoned arrows lasted, was to shtxjt birds, and 
they soon discovered more species in the M kainpong" 
t han we bad ever observed ourselves. On the second 
^ they had depopula&ed all the trees. Amongst the 
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spoils which they seemed to prize most were two owls 
and a colony of bats. The latter they seized upon 
with great glee, carried at once to their house, broiled 
slightly, and devoured. Nothing being now left in 
the compound, Logan took them next evening along 
the Garden Road, but they did not succeed in getting 
any birds, and this made them think Singapore a poor 
country. Some clumps of jungle on the hills beyond 
hi r. Caldwell's villa redeemed it a little in their eyes, 
and they were anxious to reach them, but disliked 
having to cross the swamps. Logan offered to give 
them a small plantation if they would remain in Singa¬ 
pore. pointing u> the sugar-canes anti fine fruit-trees 
in the Chinese plantations on the side of the road. 
They said they could not live where there was so 
little forest, and as for plantations they could make 
clearings of their own in Malacca. They pointed to 
Said Omar’s and Mr, Dyce's hill, and asked what was 
the value of such a house with the hill and trees 
around it. When told that it might sell for 5000 
dollars, they expressed the liveliest astonishment. 
Shortly afterwards, when Pa wan g was {inscribing the 
mountains of his country, he was asked for what price 
the Mantra would sclt Gunoiig Rerembim. He hesi¬ 
tated. looked at Mr Dyce's hill, and at last said, "Ten 
god owns, 1 ' i.r. store-houses (" sa-puloh g£dong "). 

Of alt the sights that they saw in Singapore, the 
Chinese Temple pleased them most. But after bav 
ing visited the town, Tdok Ulariga, Seglap, uiul some 
other parts of the island, they declared that Malacca 
was a much finer place. 1 

The three men differed considerably in disposition. 
The mom remarkable was Pawang, who displayed 
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much sense and firmness in his character, and a slight 
degree ol pride and reserve in his manner. He was 
looked up to by his companions as a man of superior 
ability and knowledge, and his reputed skill in natural 
and supernatural medicines made him art object of 
much attention to the Malays in the neighbourhood, 
who invited him to their houses and visited him, to 
solicit herbs and charms, The women in particular 
regarded him as a magician of undoubted art. and 
man}, on first approaching him, threw themselves at 
his feet. His head was decidedly intellectual in its 
formation. 

i amt was a picture of indolence, good-nature, ami 
con ten ted ness. He seemed to enjoy what the passing 

moment brought, without any intrusion of thought or 
care. 

Tala was also good-natured and indolent, but more 
lively, and not without a little humour. He was 
exceedingly fond of raw brandy, and, when slightly 
elevated, danced, sang, and played on his (lute —a 
men: piece til bamboo with some holes in it. On the 
third evening he w as seized with melancholy, his 
thoughts reverted to his absent wife, and he sat for 
some ours by himseli drawing plaintive notes from 
his (lute, and singing of her, by turns, while the tears 
coursed down his cheeks. His temperament was 
much more excitable than that of the others. 

The women were good-natured, and one of them, 
•twangs wire, was even lively. Whilst their con¬ 
versation was characterised by an Old Testament 

jinip tcitj aiu] unreserve, their manners were in every 
respect modest. 

The impression which they made upon even- one 
Who saw much of them was very favourable! to 
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manners they were sou, simple, candid, and, at the 
same time independent. Their whole conduct was 
marked by a tone of propriety and good sense. They 
showed an entire absence of oh trust veriest greediness, 
deceit fulness, intolerance, or any other of the vices 
which so often mar the effect of the good qualities 
possessed by many of the races who inhabit Singapore. 
In a word, they were perfectly well behaved, and in¬ 
spired a trustfulness and liking which are not often 
awakened by Asiatics in the breast of the European, 1 
Within a fortnight after Logan had wished them a 
safe voyage back to Malacca, and promised to visit 
Gunong Berembun under Pawang’s guidance, a 
rumour reached him that the trading boat which 
carried them away had been wrecked aod three of 
them drowned. This most painful intelligence was 
confirmed, and the satisfaction ihat he had anticipated 
when bringing these notes to a close, from the hope 
that some attention and sympathy might be drawn to 
the race, was embittered by the reflection that the 
resolution of his simple friends to overcome their 
natural dread or the sea bud proved a fatal one to 
them. It appears that stormy weather was ex¬ 
perienced from PuJnu Pisang to Padang, \V r hcn off 
the latter place, on the 14th, the boat being much 
damaged and the wind rising to a gale, the Malays 
made for the shore. They had nearly reached it, 
about nine o’clock at night, when, dreading that the 
boat would be dashed 10 pieces, the crew prepared to 
leap overboard, and wade to the land. Tala and 
Pawang’s wife were afraid to do so, but his sister and 
Parut, her husband, consenting, Pawang fastened them 
to himself by their waisc-bands, saying that they would 
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live or die together, and then they all plunged into 
th^ waves, [ hey sunk at once, for it was deeper 
than they had believed, and the bottom being a stiff 
mud, they never rose again. Next morning the 
Malays, who had succeeded in reaching the share, 
saw the boat still holding together, and. on going to 
it, they found Tala and Pawang's wife alive in it 
I he survivors procured a boat and arrived at Malacca 
on the evening pr the following dayJ 

Jakun of N. Sembllan,—In contrast to the bad treat¬ 
ment of these tribes is the position >*f the aboriginal 
element in Rembau, of which the fate Mr M. L isLtrr 
has informed us that the “ Batins" or chiefs were, 
according to ancient usage; closely connected with 
the Malay tribe from which the Penghulus of States 
w'ere in nearly all cases elected. The four principal 
Batins were those of Ulu Klang, Sungei Ujong. 
Jelcbti, and JohoL They had a strong voice in 
the election of the Mohammedan Pengfauhfc The 
rause in apparent, The Menangkahau colonic 
married the daughters or Batins. Their children 
were Mohammedans and their female children (in 
accordance with Menangkabau law) inherited and 
became the origin of the 11 Wans ” or tribe of 
“ Beduanda," which was declared to be the inheriting 
civilised tribe, whilst at they same time they still had 
to recognise the Batin or Jafcun's powers in the 
mountains and forests, and preserve their position 
and identity in connection with the “ Bcduanda" 
tribe. 8 Hence came the custom of female inheri- 
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tance, and according lo Menangkabau custom a man 
cannot marry in his own tribe, that is, in the tribe of 
his mother. Hence a Beduunda man must marry into 
another tribe, and his children belong to the tribe of 
the mother . 1 

It is often most interesting to converse with Batins 
and jakun chiefs on their traditions and laws, especially 
in tracing the connection with the Malay Moham¬ 
medan customs, A Batin will invariably tell you 
that all the forest and waste lands—called by them 
" Gating," “ Gumong,' “ Bukit," “ Bukau," as inclusive 
of everything uncultivated—belong to them. This is 
by origin correct ; but there is at the same time no 
doubt that they have parted with their rights to the 
Mohammedan tribe of Bcduanda in all cases of 
government, concussion, and taxation- Still the 
Daio' of Johol pays to the Batin of Johol a pro¬ 
portion of the revenues derived from waste lands 
through his minister the Jinang of Johol. who is. so 
to speak, minister for the aborigines. Tin: Batins 
often collect themselves where the Meduanrfa are 
remiss in doing so. Tor instance, in Muar on 
the reaches of the Mu&r river above the Sega mat 
boundary), Batin Gemala, who is the principal Batin 
of Johol, declared that he collected a fee that he called 
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M penchong alas ' from the Malays who collected 
jungle produce. The amount oJ die fee was iiisignitl- 
caru t being one dollar per mart once in three years. 
He declared with pride that this was the "penny-bo* 
of the man of the woods. 1 The simplicity of this 
form of taxation was most curious, and shows the 
freedom from guile of the aboriginal mind. He was 
attempting at the time of this meeting to collect this 
fee lor the past three years, not in advance. Lister 
tried to assist him. but the attempt was vain. He was 
somewhat indignant at the falseness of the Malay; but 
for his own part, Lister was not astonished. 1 n talking 
of his position with reference to the Dart>‘ of Johol. 
he said that as between him and the Dato‘. “ custom 
cannot be altered, agreements cannot be changed, 
alliances cannot be revoked.”* This is a very 
beautiful expression of Malay fealty and loyalty. 
Sometimes a Batin or jurukrah, who is minister 
to the Batm, is very indignant. He will say, " the 
rough ulus* get thousands of dollars now in selling out* 
^orest^. Then it is explained to them how necessary 
It is this earth should be developed. They are in¬ 
formed that they are not able to govern or regulate 
such things, and that they cannot truly claim the tbrests 

3 n t**® ’ ^ ut l ^ ai w ^ l!it can claim is to have 

all that they require for their maintenance from the 

forr-Ms. I 'hey will then reply L bat this is quite right, 
tuu t iat t ey are really perfectly happy as long as 
they have forests reserved to them, and that they do 
not know what to do with money. They arc delighted 
with presents of tobacco, stuffs, and other trifles. If 
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you give them money they generally go home to the 
forest and bury it, never telling any one where, so 
that on their death it is lost. Them was one man who 
liked getting money, and he always came alone to 
Lister to ask for it. He came alone so as to be 
able to bury the money without difficulty. lie had 
evidently a craving for silver, and experienced the 
satisfaction of a miser in knowing that he had money, 
though he did not make use of it, * 1 

The conversation of the Jakun is full of proverbs, 
and they constantly quote sayings which have certainly 
become Malay, but which often and often are unknown 
to Malays of the present day. It is a usual thing for 
a Malay to exclaim when a Jakun is talking, " How 
clever he is at talking'" 1 and to look at him in 
admiration. The Malay, however, knows the Jak tin's 
intense simplicity ; and if he wants any advantages 
from him, he will get all he requires. He will also 
laugh at him, though in a friendly chaffing way, and it 
is often amusing to hear the Jakun get by far the best 
of the laugh/ 

The Jakun never object to the collection of 
revenues by British officials. They say that the 
English know how to do it, and that they do it 
rightly, and that it should be so; but they say the 
Malays know nothing about it, and that when money 
comes into a Malay country it makes nothing but 
difficulties and trouble. They arc lookers-on, and it is 
hardly necessary to say how correct their views are.* 

A Jakun has the greatest dread of a grant for 
land. Nothing will persuade him to take out a 
grant, and if pressed (which in the Native States is 
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unnecessary), he will leave the country and travel 
aw.n into the mountains of the interior. Anything 

binding, any direct taxation or registration, drives 
him away.* 

The real objection of the jakun to taking out 
grants Jor land is because of their custom that if Lhere 
is a death in the house, they must leave the place anti 
settle elsewhere, generally many mites away.® 

The origin of the land tenure in Rfcmbau is very 
curious, and probably unknown in any other State of 
the Malay Peninsula. When the original severe 
arrived they ingratiated themselves into the good graces 
of the aborigines, and first of all, no doubt, got free gifts 
oJ 1 orest land irom the Uatin, Later on there probably 
was competition for waste lands in fertile valleys and 
presents were given to the Batin of the land,' This 
resulted later in the sale of land to the Mohammedan 
sat ers. e price was a knife or a weapon, a piece 
of cloth or some article valued by the Jakun; but it 
became an actual sale. According to Mohammedan 
law, land cannot be sold; it is God's land, and man 
cannot sell it. Thus here wc have distinctly the 
aboriginal ongm in the .sales of waste lands. Later, 
“ the Mohammedans became powerful in the country, 
the Mohammedan tribe of Beduanda took up the sale 
oi waste lands and marie considerable profit by it; 
and during the last twenty years the Bedi.iuida chiefs 
l*vc sold waste lands of, say, three or four acres 
m extent, for eight and ten dollars and sometimes 

more.* 

As this custom was against the Mohammedan law, 
it was easy for the government to put a stop to an 
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usage which caused many disputes, much trouble, and 
even bloodshed id the country, 1 

In an article printed in this same Journal (jSfip) 
Lister gave Lhe dry facts in connection with the 
origin of their constitution. The tribes art governed 
by the f| 'Adat Terpatih," and by the customs derived 
from the aborigines. With the Raja family this is 
not the case, and the "\Atkt Tcmcnggong ” governs 
property and inheritance/ 

Here again is a case that has only been referred 
to as having created ill-feeling, but which illustrates 
the Batin's influence in State matters. Batin Gemala, 
the principal Batin of johol, who lived some miles in 
the interior on the left bank of the Muar river, was 
induced, in consequence of a number of his people 
becoming Mohammedans and of other Mohammedan 
settlers arriving in the reaches (*' ran tan f< ) or the 
Muar river above Segamat, to consider the advis¬ 
ability of bringing forward a Pcnghulu** 

Tin; Penghulus of States having by origin been 
brought into office by the Batin, this was no doubt 
constitutionally correct. Batin GcmaJa brought the 
individual whom he had selected to the Da to of [ ohol 
in order that the Date' should recognise this new- 
PenghuUi-ship, The Date’ of Johol did so. He 
thought it would conduce to a settled population in 
Muar, where formerly, as on many other rivers, the 
people of the “ reaches" had been nomadic, moving 
from reach to reach and never permanently settling. 
The Penghulu of Ladang, however, whose ancestors 
I adore him had always ruled this district under the 
Penghu1 0 of Johol, was much annoyed at this new 
departure, and the result was quarrels and jealousies, 
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« Ber ® m bun Tribea. The great superstition of the 
rem lit) tnbes is their best safeguard against their 
^nally superstitious though more dWiised neighbours. 

he Majays and Chinese of Malacca, with few ex- 
cepuons, by especially the Malays of Natiing, 
Kembau, and the other States of the interior of the 
Pemnsdy have implicit faith in the supernatural 
Rimer of the Berembun Poyangs. and believe that 
ih f . Y ™ embcrs o( tile aboriginal tribes arc 
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variety bus nothing but his own indolence to blame. 
As in other communities, the condition of individuals 
varies much, [’he active ant! persevering do not 
grudge their labour to rentier themselves aiui their 
families comfortable. Their clearings are well stocked 
with vegetables. Their families are clothed. They 
have their fishing-hut and canoes on the river, and 
their durian-grove and hut in the forest, and they and 
all about them are cheerful and even happy. And yet 
they never have any other capital than their industry. 
Others again have not a tithe of their comforts, but 
are so reconciled to their own indolence and its 
results, that they are contented with their lot. 1 
soon found that a large house and a sufficient supply 
of clothing were certain evidences that the head 
of the family was endowed with a superior measure 
of intelligence and cheerfulness. Where all arc on 
an equality, accumulated capital wanting, and hardly 
anything inherited but the common right or taking 
the produce of the forest, personal advantages are 
the only ones known. He who has most intellect 
and activity fares the best, 1 

Tin: good-humour and cheerfulness of the Bentm 
are amongst their most striking characteristics, 
Their minds are free from thought and free from 
care. They are timid, but at the same time 
perfectly independent, and, whilst entirely exempt 
from all servility of manner or address, and want¬ 
ing m that peculiar courtesy which distinguishes 
the Malay, they are thoroughly respectful. Though 
in address they are abrupt and open, they have the 
same natural softness of manner and unwillingness to 
offend which characterise the urn; on tarn butted Malay, 
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Their plainness and modesty of manner is accompanied 
>) d mental candour and truthfulness which the Malay 
regarus as barbarous simplicity, but which must attract 
the sympathy and good.will of the European in a 
stumg degree, and place them in his estimation far 
.i'wvc a!l (he more civilised Asiatic races with shorn 
he is familiar. Amongst the Bemia hr feels as if the 
oppressive moral atmosphere which sutrounds him 
e smvhere. were exchanged for a pure nnd elastic one. 
m which he can once more breathe freely. The 
Simphcty and openness of their minds, combined 

* lth the,r fr ' edom "™ >™ily. levity, and anv over- 
weening pride, communicate a tone of sense to their 
conversation. In their personal habits the Bemia 
are as cleanly as the Malays. Their paucity of dress 
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To this imperfect sketch of the character of the 
Bo nun it should be added that although less sensitive 
in their feelings than the Bcrembun tribes, whose 
pride takes offence at the least appearance of a slight 
or assumption of control, they would probably show 
themselves reserved, unsocial, and even sullen if they 
were not treated with kindness and respect. They 
are less distrustful, less changeful, and more robust in 
their character than the Bercmbun tribes, who require 
to be humoured like children, and, if the} art- not so 
treated, easily convince themselves [.hat they are 
wronged, neglected, or treated svith a want of con* 
sideration, Like children, too, they are very suscep¬ 
tible to flattery. 1 

It is this excessive sensitiveness both to flattery 
and slight which seems to supply that psychological 
link between the aborigines and the Malays, which at 
the first contemplation of the great difference between 
them, seems to lie wanting. Civilisation has deprived 
[he Malay of the openness and simplicity of the 
Benin*, and hardened him. But although he has 
substituted for a total want of manner one of the most 
strongly marked manners possessed by any race, his 
pristine sensitiveness is covered, not conquered. It 
is indeed the secret of much that is peculiar in his 
social deportment. That art of putting everything 
in a pleasing point of view, of softening and concealing 
the natural asperities of a subject under discussion, 
of rendering even that which in other hands might 
wound the self-love of the person addressed, the 
medium or a compliment—an art in which the well-bred 
Malay is unsurpassed and which the combined soft¬ 
ness, frankness, and simple dignity of his manner so 
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they will ultimately be entirely amalgamated with 
them. This is a fate: which every consideration of 
humanity and religion urges ns to endeavour to avert. 
As yet the Butiua preserve much of their natural 
openness and honesty of character, and their whole 
disposition is such as to give assurance that they 
would prove willing recipients of Christianity, were 
it presented to them in its purity and simplicity. 
Wert an intelligent and kindly missionary to settle 
amongst them, the superiority of his character to that 
of the Malays would speedily gain for Him the in- 
ihiuTice and authority of a father. A great improve¬ 
ment in their condition might be brought about by 
merely placing their intercourse with the Malays upon 
a juster footing, to accomplish which the influence of 
the Singapore government and the authority of the 
I emenggong {the Sultan of Johor) would, it may be 
anticipated, Ik* readily accorded, 1 

To compare or contrast the aborigines of the south 
of the Peninsula with the Itataks and the Dayaks and 
the Malays, it need here only be remarked that the 
character of the first three races mentioned is essen¬ 
tially the same, and that it may still be recognised 
even in the Malay,* 

The Benua has less development of intellect, and 
less corruption of the passions. Natural influences 
are with him greater than artificial ones. Every 
individual and every family lives rather in the pure 
and fresh presence of nature than of men. Detached 
in family groups in the forest. Malay corruption, 
which would long ago have reduced them to its own 
dye if it could have operated on them en muss* in 
villages, has found no assailable point. The absolute- 
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Fiess of the influence of the family, and of simple and 
solitary pursuits, has also prevented the internal 
growth of vices, J here js no outward Influence io 
counteract it. Society in Its turn contains no institu¬ 
tion or principle that can interrupt its harmony. Their 
character and habits afford no room for any disturb¬ 
ance of the quality that reigns throughout the whole 

country, Hence there is no appreciable social strife 
or ambition. 1 

A-s has been said, both the Bataks and most of 
tile Dayaks preserve the Benua character at bottom; 
but, unlike the Benua. they have elaborated their 
Superstitions and their social habits, and have acquired 
some vicious propensities, such as gambling, and the 
unnatural customs of head-hunting and cannibalism, 
though it is undeniable that the Bataks as a race 
have a greater prevalence of social virtues than 
most uropean nations, and that truth, honesty, hos¬ 
pitality. benevolence, chastity, absence of private 

crimes, am. here found actually to co-exist even with 
cannibalism. 1 

1 he Benua nature, as we have already had occasion 
to notice, is also very recognisable in the Malays, 
although the pride and pretension engrafted upon it 
by Mohammedanism, the bold and active part which 
they have played in the modem history of the Archi- 
P<:hg°, and the influence of courts formed on the 
Mohammedan model have obliterated much of its 
simplicity and all its artlessness, 1 

U .ir js unknown to the Benua, as it is to the 
erembun tribes. The Mcnangkabati Malays arc 
^apic y increasing in the portion of the Peninsula 
^i ncd by them, an d are even spreading over the 
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interior of Pahang, and, from their Chinese-like habit 
of combining for mutual ends, are growing formidable: 
to the Pahang Malays, It would appear that they 
deal more harshly with the aborigines than the Malays 
of the Peninsula, for they are recorded to have 
formerly attacked the Mantra and killed some of their 
Batins. This proceeding drove many Mantra families 
from the neighbourhood, and small colonies found their 
way into the British territory at the back of Malacca, 
and other places. The Mantra say that they found 
resistance in vain, because the Menangkabau Malays 
were armed with muskets, and had learnt the use 
of antidotes to the ipoh poison, so that the slender 
darts of the blowpipe inflicted but little injury upon 
them, * 1 

Every nutlet from the country of the Benua is 
occupied and guarded by Malays, who, by preventing 
the free access of strangers and working upon the 
ignorance and fears of the: lhnua, keep them imprisoned 
in the interior of the country. Having thus effectually 
locked them up in '-he j ingles, they prey upon ih< m 
in a most unscrupulous manner. It is probable that 
iT the character of the Bern*a had been weaker they 
would have Ijeen long since reduced to direct slavery. 
But although timid and tin warlike, they have stubborn 
notions of right and wrong, and any attempt at com¬ 
pulsion is met with an obstinate resistance. The 
Malay, therefore, respects the independence and the 
customs (" hadat") of the Bonus, adapts himself to his 
notions, and has recourse to craft and cajolery to 
attain his end*.* He treats his victims with h great 
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show of respect and kindness, and cheats them to 
their faces in the most courteous and friendly manner 
i hough iu, himself dreads the power of their Poysngs, 
he is well -uvarc at the same time of the influence of 
his bolder and more energetic and reckless character 
on the Bemia, and, when occasion requires it, calks of 
his good-will being abused, of the inadequacy and 
diIatoidness of the return that is being made to him 
for his advance, and hints that if his debtor does not 

prove more diligent, he will not be able to restrain his 
anger. 1 

JoJcun of Johor.— [he Jakun tribes are entirely 
inoffensive, having an excellent temper; they are 
generally kind, atiablc, inclined to gratitude and to 
beneficence, Hospitality is much practised amongst 
them, not only towards other Jakun but towards any 
stranger who reaches their habitations. All Indian 
nations are much inclined to begging; and anything 
they happen to see that pleases Themthev ask'of the 
owner, when they know that there is tto means to 
steal it, and sometimes their demands are so frequent 
and repeated as to appear very importunate. The 
Jakun, however, are not so; they differ much in this 
respea Irani other Indians; they are liberal and 
generous. When visited they very seldom ask for 
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anything, and will never refust* what is asked from 
them ; and when after asking their visitor refuses to 
take anything, they will press film to do so, They 
very seldom have quarrels among themselves, and 
their disputes are usually settled by their Batins or 
chiefs without any display of malice or fighting. Their 
laws allow of punishments fur several sorts of crime, 
but the Batin seldom has occasion to apply them. 
Candour and honesty, qualities very rare in India, 
and perhaps so in all Asia, arc notwithstanding found 
amongst the Jakun. It is remarkable that they abhor 
lying and thieving, not in words as the Malay, but 
really and in practice. They arc never known to 
steal anything, not even the most insignificant trifle. 
These remarkable qualities have on more than one 
occasion induced persons to attempt to domesticate 
them, but the result has generally been the disappear* 
ancc of the jakun upon the slightest coercion. A Mr. 
Lewis, formerly Assistant Resident at Penang, had 
for some time a jakun family in his house. They 
appeared at first to be very glad of their position, but 
having been one day employed in some servile work, 
they fled away and appeared no more. Thu reason 
is that the Jakun are extremely proud, and will not 
submit for any length of time to servile ■ offices or to 
much control. This, if it was a defect, was the only 
one that Logan remarked in them. ‘ 

Europeans are known u> the Jakun, as a rule, by 
report only, the greater number of them having never 
seen a European. But on account of the great 
number of Chinese in the Peninsula, few of them are 
unaware of the existence of China; they are told, too. 
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of Bengal, of Sumatra, and or Siam ; these are the 
boundaries el their knowledge in geography. Their 
science in astronomy is yet more limited; they see 
the sun rise and set every day ; that the moon some¬ 
times appears, sometimes not they use the light 
the heavenly bodies when present, and sleep when h 
is dark, but they have never noticed or inquired about 
tire course of the stars ; they scarcely know how many 
days go to Uie duration of a moon, nor how many moons 
go to a year. They are not at all aware even of their 
own age. or of that of them children ; such observations 
appear to them mere superfluities as being not re¬ 
quired in their way of living, 1 Their ignorance of 
such matters, however, may he less surprising when 
've remember that those oT the Malays themselves 
whet live in the interior of the Peninsula are tiol 
aware of all these things, and that on these subjects 
many of them are no better informed than the Jakurt 
A thing in which the Jakun {especially those of the 
Menangkabau States) are truly skilled. Is the art of 
using the blowpipe and poisoned arrows; as has been 
pointed out in speaking of their weapons. They have 
no knowledge of writing, nor do they make "use of 
any symbolical signs/ 

Both the intellectual faculties of the jakun and the 
knowledge they evince are very limited; the reason 
of which is probably, however, not so much the do feu 
of L !t;ir intelligence itself, as the want of the nrcessarv 
means to develop it. The Jakun are indeed very 
ignorant, but are also certainly capable of acquire- 
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rnem ; they arc endowed with a sound mind, a right 
judgment, and n good memory. They are seldom If 
ever either insane or idioLical; all are more or less 
intelligent, and have all their intellectual faculties in 
a sound staie. corresponding to the common and 
ordinary rules of nature. There can be little doubt 
that if they were to receive the same care that is 
given to European children, they would become 
equally intelligent, and possibly more susceptible of a 
good education than a great part of the natives of 
India.* 


Relations between Jahun and .Malays. 

When these two races, whose common origin is in 
many respects clear, are compared, it is hard to avoid a 
feeling of astonish men i on perceiving so remarkable a 
difference between them. The dissimilitude in their 
physical appearance is very' slight when compared 
with that which exists in their manners, customs, and 
moral qualities. 1 

The Jiikun and Malays, so different in many points, 
are notwithstanding similar in some respects : both are 
ignorant and consequently superstitious. In these 
two points they resemble each other, with this differ¬ 
ence. that the Malays art- ignorant and pretentious, 
whereas the j akufi are ignorant, but aware or their 
ignorance; and though they are proud and in¬ 
dependent, yet they think that others know better 
than themselves and thus easily endure to be taught. 
Moreover, though both races are superstitious, the 
Malays arc certainly more so than the Jakun ; and 
those of the Jakun who have the least to do with the 
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Malays are at the saint: time the least supersti¬ 
tious. 1 

The Jaktin hates the Malay, and the Malay 
despises the jaicun. There is a natural and un¬ 
controllable antipathy between the two races; but 
they stand in need of each other, and their mutual 
intercourse is indispensable. I he Jakun launch out 
into incessant complaints against the Malays, as being 
bad people, cruel murderers;* * and. what is no less 
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Criminal in their eyes, thieves, pilferers, and liars. 
Some of them made the sensible remark that the 
numerous " sgmbahyang®/' or prayers of the Malays, 
could not be of any use to them so long as they re¬ 
mained addicted to so many vices; but they took 
great care lie fore thus expressing themselves to look 
about, for they knew that if any Malay should chance 
to overhear them, they would not remain Jong un¬ 
injured. But the Jakun not only hates and abhors 
the Malays, he fears them as well ; and what makes 
his position yet more irksome, is the necessity he is 
under of being obliged to trade with them. The 
" dammar " and other products he finds in the forest 
cannot be disposed of except through the medium 
of Malays, and this establishes a daily intercourse 
between them, But w’hat is really surprising is that 
in these communications they always remain on good 
terms, and that although the Jakun is rude and wild, 
he yet knows how to give the Malay ,Ar lean b/ntU 
de tmr, and habitually keep great harmony and peace 
in his relations with them. But if the jakun hates 
and fears the Malays, the Malays in return both 
despise and fear extremely Ule Jakun. The Malays 
consider the Jakun as infidels (** kafir "), and therefore 
despicable, and as being in a rank only a little higher 
than animals ; but on the other hand the Malays 
themselves are superstitions in the extreme. For 
Malays, everything they do not understand is a 
mystery; everything run common must be endowed 
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with extraordinary Virtue: ; and consequently, to a 
Malay, a Jakun is a supernatural being, endowed with 
supernatural power, and with an unlimited knowledge 
of the secrets of nature. He must therefore be 
skilled in the arts of divination, sorcery, and fascina* 
lion, and able to do either good or evil according to 
his pleasure; his blessing will be followed by the 
moat extraordinary success, and his curse by the most 
dreadful of disasters. Whenever he hates a person 
he turns himself towards the house, and strikes t»v 
sticks the one upon the other, and thereupon, what* 
ever may be the distance between himself and his 
enemy, the latter will fall sick, and even die if the 
Jakun perseveres with this ceremony for a few days 
duration. Moreover, to a Malay the Jakun is a mar 
who, by his nature, must necessarily know' all the 
properties of every plant, and consequently must Ik? a 
clever physician, a belief which explains the eagerness 
of Malays who art* sick to obtain their assistance, or 
at least to obtain some medicinal plants from them; 
and these they must obtain on any terms, because 
they are necessary for Lheiti to preserve their life. It 
is unnecessary' that a physician of this sort should 
actually visit the patient's house, since he knows 
everything, he can give in his own house the proper 
remedies ro cure the sickness. He is also gifted with 
the power of charming wild beasts, even the most 
ferocious. Such are the effects of Malay superstition: 
and this is the reason why though they despise the 
Jakun they at the same time fear them, mul will in 
many circumstances refrain from ill-treating them : 

But if the Jakun hales the Malays and fears them, 
it^ is certainly not the result of any natural timidity. 

1 /* h A* ml. fit |iji S73-J74. 
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Jot they dp not do so towards other nations; they do 
not dislike the Chinese, and they have a remarkable 
sympathy for Europeans, and place tin limited trust in 
them after a single interview. The reason is that 
Europeans generally show a security and frankness in 
their conversation which by its great contrast with the 
deceit fulness of Lhe Malays at once catches the hearts 
of this childlike nice. They love the European, ant) 
attach themselves to him as soon as they know him, 
and the slightest good office received from him is the 
source of the most unbounded gratitude, 1 

When Favre was journeying in Johor, every time 
a jakun settlement was reached, and one of the houses 
entered, one of the women of the family would at once 
take a basket, disappear, and a few minutes after re- 
enter with some yams or other vegetables, which were 
cooked and offered to their guests about half an hour 
after their arrival. When next day a few small 
ankles were offered them in return, they were re¬ 
ceived with some appearance of shame; so much so, 
that it was necessary to explain to them that they 
were m>t intended as a present, hut m settlement of 
a debt; and that they were merely offered according 
to European custom, by which a traveller must 
always give something to the owner of the house 
where he happens to have slept. On the contrary, 
whenever a Malay house was entered, the chief of 
the family, persuaded that this was a lucky windfall 
and not to be lost, would at once commence by every 
i magi nab U: means to Speculate upon his guests ; hence 
theexaggerated difficulties that would be alleged against 
continuing the journey, which was made to appear im¬ 
possible for want of coolies, guides, etc,, the significa- 
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lion of which was that, 1 ' If you tto mi give me a 
substantial present, you shall not pass farther." The 
travdler may give as much as is in his power. but yet 
this will never be sufficient. The actions of these 
Malays generally show tow and sordid sentiments 
whereas the jakun are naturally proud and generous. 1 

Odai.—The (Jdai are said to bo of more savage 
habits than the (purer-bred) jakim, prefer following 
the chase to the drudgery of agriculture, and are Jr 
scribed as being without religion, 1 laws, or any form 
of government.* 

They have no knowledge of letters, and are 
accused by the jakim of devouring their dead and of 
cohabiting with the beasts of the forest, particularly 
the siamang. They go nearly naked, never wash 
their bodies, wear no covering for the head, and use 
the blowpipe, poisoned arrows, and sharpened palm- 
wood stakes as spears,* 


Ohang Laut on Sea-Jakun. 


Orang Laut Sletar,—Thomson describes the Orang 
Sletar and their kindred tribes as wild, ignorant, and 
indolent. 1 Such sweeping criticism of unknown tribes, 
however, is seldom of any real value, and is not in¬ 
frequently very far from the truth. The following 
detailed description oNiis visit to the locality in which 
the Orang Sietnr lived is infinitely more valuable in 
enabling us to form an idea of the race w ith which 
we are now dealing. 

One day, when anchored close to the shore, several 
small boats and canoes were seen skirting the man* 
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proves and slowly approaching. These proved to he 
two families of the Sletar tribe. After careful ex¬ 
amination it appeared that they were known to the 
Malays as " Orang Ulan Sletar." On their first 
approach it was difficult to avoid being struck with 
the extreme squalid ness of their appearance, united 
as it was to a dull insensibility to what was going 
forward, a marked contrast to the pertness of their 
Malay conductors, who assumed over them an air of 
superiority and command which is never witnessed hi 
Malays when in the presence of Europeans alone, and 
which at once afforded a convenient standard for 
judging of the place which the Orang Sletar should 
hold in the ranks of civilisation. The families con¬ 
sisted of two men, three women, and several children 
of both sexes. They were at first exceedingly shy. 
and could with great difficulty be prevailed on to 
5 |f 5 alf t but by kindness of treatment, and some trilling 
presents, the men were induced to throw off a con¬ 
siderable deal of their reserve, so much so that ihey 
daily visited the gunboat, bringing fish and a few 
birds for barter, ami since a system of fair dealing 
with them was strictly maintained by the commander 
and his crew, they promised always in future to visit 
the gunboat to supply such necessaries, should she 
ever enter their neighbourhood again, and to tell the 
people of their tribe to do the same. As the result 
of tin- visit of the gunboat they were well supplied 

with many necessaries (luxuries to them), such as nee, 
tobacco, and doth, in consequence of which they took 
great trouble in procuring what the gunboat s company 
were most in want of. via. fresh fish, and her departure, 
it evidently appeared, was attended with considerable 
regret on their side. On better acquaintance, when 
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asked why they always used to run away before the 
gunboat, thdr simple reply was, that they were afraid 
they would be carried off to Gallang, a place (voted 
for the fierceness of its pirates, of whom they borr a 
great dread 1 

On likenesses of two of them being taken (thosr 
of a man and a woman), the matt sal with great steadi¬ 
ness and composure, and seemed perfectly aware of 
the meaning of Lhe process. When the sketch was 
completed and shown to him it elicited a slight smile. 
With the other subject, however, considerable difficulty 
was encountered, She at first hid her face beneath 
her shaggy matted locks that strayed in wild abund¬ 
ance over her shoulders, and would only now and 
then venture a glance at the operations of the pencil. 
No persuasions would induce her to show* her face, 
till at last her young child was given her, when she 
took up a position natural to a mother, and the sketch 
was accordingly soon completed,* 

Ornng Laut Sablmba.—Thomson describes the Orang 
Sablmba as forest nomads, possessing no boats of 
canoes, even of the simplest construction, and as re¬ 
garding the water M with a degree of terror." * To 
this he adds that they show a great detestation of 
the Chinese, removing always from their vicinity. 

Elsewhere we are informed that their personal 
appearance is. to say the least, pleasing; the well- 
formed features of the young and the contented 
placidity of countenance of the old seem at once to 
show them to be an improvable race. Unshackled with 
the dogmas of Islam, and child-tike in their perception 
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of the things of this world, they stood ^ it were on 
the threshold of such a faith as Christianity presents 
in its most humble, primitive, and purest form. I heir 
address was open and simple, their demeanour re 
spectful. Yet the Malays spoke of them as being 
Uule bettor than baboons, and treated them as a class 
much inferior to themselves. The Malay women of 
the house in which Logan was sheltered ordered about 
thtir less fortunate sisters in a manner not to be mis¬ 
taken, and this was allowed as a matter of course, U 
afforded considerable amusement U> sec how the 
Malay women disposed the limbs, straightened the 
face, and directed the eyes of a female that was per 
smuled to allow herself to be sketched, and when she 
had been placed in a position pleasing to themselves, 
they seated themselves where they could best gnmly 
their curiosity. 1 , 

Oran* Lflut Aklk.—Of the Oraiig Akik it is stated 
that they were expert divers and fishermen, and Ire 
quently made long voyages in their fragile vessels. 
They built houses, erecting temporary sheds {or 
■* bngans ' } along the coast whenever they had occasion 
to go ashore to build boats, mend nets, or collect dam¬ 
mar. wood-tiil, etc. Otherwise they resided along with 
ihdr families in ih^h brats for months together* ftm 
ployed in fishing, collecting Agar-agar (the 
of Linnaeus), bdehe-de-mer (trepang), etc, ien t e 
season or state of the weather did not permit t is, 
they employed themselves in collecting wood and pork- 
Oil ; : in making boat -awnings ('* kajangs '), nets, sails, 
cordage, and so forth/ 

The Orang Akik were excessively proud, looking 
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down upon the Malays as an inferior race, and disliked 
the term “ Rayat' (or "subject 1 '} usually applied to them. 
Like the (Land) jakun, they were of a restless turn of 
mind, and impatient of all control, but passionately 
fond of music, especially that of the violin. In handi¬ 
crafts they were remarkably ingenious, particularly in 
boat-building. They considered the (Land) lakun as 
their superiors, and showed them great respect. It 
was said that though a Jakun could take an Akik 
woman to wife, the Akik were not permitted to marry’ 
with the Jakun females. 1 

The Charge of Piracy against the Orang Lout. 

It has oltcn been questioned whether the Orang 
Laut of the Johor coast have been rightly charged 
with the crime of piracy, and it certainly is very 
highly probable that some part of the burden of the 
charge is due to their being confused (as Orang Laut 
or " sea-gypsies,") with the Illanum and other more 
powerful and formidable tribes of the Archipelago. 
^ et it must be noted that liegbie in his table of the 
Maritime Tribes of the Empire of Johor (pp, 371-375 
of his Malay Peninsula, published in 1833}, specially 
distinguishes for their piratical propensities the tribes 
of Sclean3) Gonwn (?), liuoroo. Kondoor, Tumboosoo, 
Laboo, Temlang. and Galkng, of which all but three 
were ruled by a Batin of their own. The fact is that 
the Johor "sea-gypsies’* formed but a limited and 
somewhat insignificant section of the Orang Laut, and 
were probably only piratical in a very small way. 

1 Ncubokl, ii. 413, 414, 
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Jv 5 rf ityif., «U£j» ill-' tkttlM» r ' 
IClH, wliicli h. given tary Vltcbu" rIt 
I 8 . (■;, F. mfttL 1$). 

« MittUimt, CJEHitm! by HovftMqnr 

ansi Htrrf, Mt. *Amthrefettfit, I'. 
3U1; Keane'* EOnok^tW i ^ r ’ 

1 N.Annamkkiniill.tlU^buDon, 

Fat.itttli M&ftultl, l^"S ro ‘ nl ' 
linen, and <>,.. Ait Uw*”iiy 
linerjHMi (1903). 
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ii. mi! n .) p 

ifSO nnn L 
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<J 1663 *1568 

1495 -' 54 * mtn. 
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fHM Iflrf, 
V.Sl-l 
■535 t* 3 t?) 
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, Height at 

*4J3 
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■ ■» 
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Caift-jJ .((B/^dii'a, Aup, C, 

* Cp. Viictlow in l*/J, ff. f, Mil 

i ^a *r l^ v 11 Wan; HmhaliST, *1 
ihotign of Aryan origin, are >-.i thtk that 
ihev I lav* been called Ifttkc tj-La^k. 
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3 - 
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(W*»l 1 <a 3 «- 

iooB tSUllin) 

3378 mm, fiiS* 
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Umfhyfrpiifllic. 

ttjjk oliyc brow n tv'i 
•Uik <* 

tlijdr iloibtf litMt 
like llikynt. 
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■ ug*,,. /. t. a. *ol i r w, *« TMt ‘ •&* 

1 Amutidble aitd Robins- A 





















































APPENDIX 
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APPENDIX 


Non, llgfeuamtdHl, *I4<«1 In* age to be j yean. Formerly ihhvM, su 
children, 

2 Hw4inK t Hungpi Humjr. Slightly diaL l.:-;; ihRfc. Fevi conicaln 
rtnt mal Held chived with n Eamr gbeo bnu by !'e mrhu! u <./ KiimpoJn* UiiiJaiL 
Unmarried- l^ruUk^ bfoJhcrindaw, Very rtubi 

1 - Slave UfTP£ Q^ai Kittupoii^ UunLil PvjBtUJ lived in pangle uf Vh 

LcL»h. Middle Jsn-pr of ughc Jand (JdbnoflS Ags «aifd by liimseu lo be 
year*. Married, with %w*j. hh&4fVtl* Otkvl, J Topmajd's fade I’yeH da*Ij 
neb hrnwn. Han %harU woolly, very rttuk dull brown. 

4- Unstbei of XV 3. Slave CMpUTeri when very yqmijc. (WiflloO* 
Mwtmiiinu>ila.n. Colour, j TrjpijmRpK «nk. Col can viMfoiVj, nnrm.it or n m*|ty 
lo, E cadency not Hi .ibtinguiib between dwk ; kailei, dark jmipLe* twin- unn 
pared with durk red** taM rejected, The hoy il very nefvowi no! Indium. 
KnidcDce T Kuala Arntg. 

5. R™Jcw^ f Sungei Sara, Son of Nex 7. Skin « Imte Uglnr: IFa* 
TopumidS Nm j.. Hair why, Vay eknejy eurivd, Teeth Wit BeJ, mud- *um. 
1^1 Wfirte und uihJ e-cayed. Nptf-Afp3|imi«lUn ] . lUra E^iepTi. PangatW "! 
SiEO[ifi LebiK Elm u. mum Ladle. 

& atmi or l\hmA Residence^ Sangti Skm a *h adc %htai Ih: t- 

N"- j h enwried widi irLm dko c ot ± Wid type, liyti >iuL blown; UluHgEj 
ri 1 "i i-. -1 sufwr--ii!t!al ik^« Em very rciiL^* Eta* a mnunache tn-r S-ciul 
nf coolly hair. Sly front Lenth ol upper pw Sled!, »%hEij datayed Hii j 
huwniiwa raepa ckim flboni the mouih, Earcnra from Snngd <]*£*■. 

7. £ 1 *t« n( Sici-ei Sam. Skin daikei than 3 ijTojiiujd'lJl Feifi ■-nL^h 
ipky^l. M irr No. 1. Kyw dark brown Sirin riUcued. 

8 . Slave «i Sim^rl S^HL 

9. Sbn- girl -is Kaarponi; HunUL L’nniBimd, hut mmily mi curt Fed 
*n S luftili iinali ami iJelkoliriy thnptil Hair ihori, thick, and weekly. Fatrisii 
ttml 1 r- Uln A ring Jndioed <0 nealopypa. 

10. VVlft (Hf No. _j. Skid rasher itddL? duri Xo, $ T■ ■•jnji.tfEl !^ :lli 

ttbci nml lanky lEke ■ Malay a. Eynja very dttrk hi own. T^rmti amt jLiand- 
parent. Vahxng Sjsk.ii LMni* en Suiter T^had; frit* iiiom - l lL^H- 

Wnam Ko Mntsy nlndxtxuc ttrfmistfd MoiW of No II. EirA.-.^ vaij 
pendulotia. 

11. IbfcHgbter o! No 3 rm:; XV 10 Skm roloor* Vj 3 Topinnot. hut 

father ruaELlcc. daik Iwown, dirkei rtrat; rn j:aj-u1i IVi'lk, milk Ivc tb F 

perfidy irtpdfcr. the «pjwr froisf jxilr of IficveOri v«y lflfge 4 Ewo noil tnultoh 
milch ai lel tti^Sjab cbltircu. 


Nojrst oji Must*. St-Mt *i%[i LirnLAV. ^ y, 1 v^irM^r^ 01 

at jAfcUiJ nv l>k. VV P L H, Iiuceivomj^ 

In 4iS<jit.Eiii lo I he HMfd*3 amm Mm li of J'au.g.an 

a«lb ( y. ^ 7 %, Jt&>«Jinie I" *10 31 . Mt^TK SlaL and Lairthw ht\a ^uridei 

paCrttiinjBimU of tllfM PaJi^ajii nf I xli u rn„ ur»l Ijj^e unuejiitedi ( lic dilSonJIHf 
.'. r'l J t r !hz;qi : ^ grandiVtlarf + name 1-1 fal'hi -1 of Gftu;;ur ; a^r dhoiif *5 >tS . 

I%blly Iwtat owing to jm Snjnty,. The ikb but U tudwt darkn dwn 
W 1 [ Ar.lh. Xotei anil Omsit^ji, Eyr-, dirk Lrown 3 liaii lilrtri * ni ^ 
Eloftiy started. Fttt tKlh art hlnk one bankeSL 
n ^k«n|t I^lefotin B i with Hirer dilhlieo ; carrrntr. Shin Unt 1* 

ilmilar to of A; ^yti daik bitnm t ImLr bhtek, and d--«cly cul alt 
rtiimij kul 4 earer^at ai the Iiaek* oft wbkb a mb or « paHihnI " - i ■ vriwts. 
T«ih white and! tWfl : vx nr* liled. 
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APPENDIX 


C. Bfcufnt: ^ female ; skin irni dmdlf oprRVpuaiiing to Hf>. 2 lAmh, Note* 
-ad ijiftcfics}. Ejto cLitb bfuwn. : Lai? idmi and thutly cuffed, m'h 
iViulcii H j;imLtaL" Tcttb bUcVenol i its are ifighiEy fifed. $ut>]r-rt 
doci uot kmjw may Mnlu y ward*. 


The Jbrqjnin-* Hole* afford nn iiS£ftm of *(h||?tjpiisiiittsE thre F*fi£*h* 4 
Jaruro from the Fnngm* of Kcbntin nit may described (/. A. L lx. to wh^csi 
thfj are chrety pitied in rtxp&Z of akin so(iKiE , l cyn irthno*. Ctfluur and chaises? e< 
of lh« hair, and in ihn cu&tam of filing (he feard Ths «kiEi Colo id HfiJy 

slickly different., appoichuig i ia pirn af So. 3 of ih* typeh No* 
do ilk* ffiCaft-dTcracnti (which arc appended) justify any dittinctiui^ at they to ho 
_lm: teman any Individ®*! o 4 ihv ibtre t*> My cmvillemlil* disllifiCt fruta Lhf 
rtftK* known To obtain among the Otkf pAnpm, add in many uiituuccl fcbcj, 1 
fail within I he iniL^e of variation in tht W^eril cHaiSU-;<-rv. 

To Mmpfeir ih« account a few notei on the ta rtmlitm galji mac now gtwn 
AwfU^p Imvr no-i been computed fwt lb* Jarurn Fanpn^ d a* an rim of I Hr mt 
imall number (dt it i§ qHiEc possjNe to Ifout of entfh nadiviiluii! separalcly, The 
ru '.; witklnji ialiirc h lb- verytJtdfln nitliatt ol the proj itt,™ u! ihe ts|:joi 
limb in ibt tram c.1 u^o-a „ 


A, With regard in tlir fflHimffluof Pl’-G^litijnri the hl.vIuh (Su. i j k uuali 
“1 renilti from tun sadden t fep. demrigitire noio*)i the fodwrioK ti»r 
mriiurru^-j jic ±J 1 a 1114 II *nd Iftdk&k :=i feE^h oi e!l C him, which ’ 
r'-jlty hroEifthi out by the rdlullrdy Nij;h dgur -7 winch mSErellir the u n 
N-- r. 7 , anil -8 [the tlmfesL.^tk* #rf the lirWn ■::■ .S■ * if- 111 :E fot (r*.:.. ■'. J 
froinlLe ir^tfof frafiQtlt(n«r_/. W T A 4 v. i/.:av-(34;# ftn Imt No. 
9 i:. v e .-tv ’.njn.1l Unit ii niudififcj m aiN.^jalkin *jih (h- 4-. inn!. SlIHiUlfV 

the litHfig W|ht n imuJl The hrctdlb tnda I74.4) Jibowi * 

wide Which b tow fur iVaiu. but U in ih h liy *i 

ihjc HelioTrtft ioL r fii f Pindak yy&y T>i r omial indea (l 13 . Ij I# my k?gc s 

I^JI Li appi.,a£ 4 vfti by Ihc KekflM^ti I'aruU-. with lOf.l, Fil 5 - 4 lj tbr 

radio Siqmenl indca Km a targe «lne, India! fog Jbrtl ihe dpi^T limb N ’ 
wj ^J»Un d&amciens. Lit* b<-tc apin sh« lipte, Sd.&, a AMwbirt by 

rhe tamL Krtamui S-’nndik wuk m indc* r.f hj.4. 

Ik KtchoOqr; iht lifpttiit b dwtiBC tly aVsirr i Sic av^rr-e. bui I hat jnuportim^ pf 

th-- d(q>rt Gmb u deduerd fism mdunremeau c-5 rncEurive mit wdl 
within the, u m ^ of ruiuiau (□* Kckiito: wnttw!ll \ 1'ichkl, 

whiEfc thr: ht^bu nt hip And 1 HVe* &ro thwl at itifi Ankle M witSdti the 

Tbe Ud.1 fom dlmesks^ A?v *JJ h: ^j,|<rr tbiii the Kdir^ti 
ljt, l »■■■•( iv.-iy Uiikinuty ami lh. lu.-jdtli in-Set j< not wiihont 
the limtt» of Vatiuidt) inkrnsl IO. The pi^fuflimi opir^rd Siy ibt 
rai 4 lra.hnm.-ral irwki an? wilhin ilw h im^: jpnrr Mir ma^I 

Lrdrr fluid Lrf refrltnil lu. Tint vkldi a v-iy tmiilt hgaic. w hirh h» 

r, very n.iiTiPW me prop in iaaintrly Jang n,.^. On if ;r whnk* ihh !(^LwEe fc 
l4 * ten w 4 h .lit uuehI^i r ,4 i nitHfif e- in whkli Mir msMateiTT^nti p^' 1 ^ 
gr- 4 ier thara ihs ^vtjwge, lum *onM aslmistijje wIlH 

mirtt | uraS^bljf Mainy, bus ppod^vd [hi; obierml difTcmw*^ 
At iS'rC -mi- Tinn 1 e isiuw 1 st nflnendi 4 tr , 1 [LlaE in ■TAtipfnJil 

. . ■nil m llwicphili: indii ihf.f i- nmhrtw rnnatlrjhk nl>..iii >IHv 

W’rTm**. 

C. D 4 ni)it : it, 1 hi 1 ImliiiR wt again nitJ Uw , .ni» M i.. - . .J .c^nJ dlm«lMir:n. 
yreater th^o 1 hot- o^ ibt four Kjclamcm w<nnio pfcvionily ck^rihcdi baf 
l1w “'"'M* '■ »“»' f^nU. Ofl ilir Mitw totH, stw 

|bf ft t^6) me well wbbin 1 be itiogc of imiiaihm, ilwtijjh 

^bi-ouhi- bnadOi In btkiw [hr mngr Thr .v K |. ih.iwti % ihr 

mdta t*f diwisicily tfudn iha» the of the UnH 
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.ir-4■,<»■ *- wh ’“ 

Awn, Ji ouiraasnk hy n >-* wlci^ ftdandWn F.m ^ *5 * F r ? tj*™™!-' 
Ussty, U* ruli^ hpniml ilvdirt being tniifiii (Sfe!) llw 

ijo.Sj i* nrtfcfibtlra surj-awd by lhAi of ibc 
gM Kttfum (5,51?- 

li b believed fan! with tetfaid U> Ite Megoinj- sores the lem^ks made » 
the due limiUiity of tins BhigW faim JveUntim end Jannn Wilt l* H*n ** 
te’ 'unified, cmdilto in fie* of th* ^i'? r luMcrta) fm ttnajwfeoji. TJ«n 
(enni 10 lire |*pei -jUbiwhod in (he JoiitimJ of *h'’ Anthrupolotfial tusutvie 
(fSr.Dee. iqoj), eiTing nfeiacrv far memy Semite {tax no! indicated) of 
Opif Ftok,' il I| to be'notion! fell !he %HW* foi the Jurarn I'snpn* eo«* 
within fa* nstft of mAnicm |tre™hlo] by the intfiW minita* ofubsatalloM. 

Page 44. 

SJuwM.HEKt* or ,\ Scmang Skpu. colt kctw »v »sp sow 

in nir Musetn* of nut TUfV^l C<iu.(ot 'fa Sbiokins— nficimn) 
t.v iv. L- H, UuL'KivflufiL ts Via'. Kr*. iJ (Much 1903J. 


dfrilitin ,*jrByi .'/ Stull. 


OjlVUUL Pl.TTTmtBBfi- 
MiiUniLia l*2i|g;h . JOt 

MagLi^uE ipftadtll ■ 1 u 

itf* 

II t.mrr 1 i I La ■brjIlL'lfci ■ 

r-o-T - - i*i 


i: 

iji 

:h 

ii 

JJ -9 


I'aejM itiTiwt: 

V ‘4 

Pi,..«jhw;4aj ri-nftih r 
ttaUtwoiH? . 

ftj ri|4iil4dG luf^xlJk 

Ib^ul 5 M-l*rh± 

Ji*-ii bbtkt 

«ri*b - * % 

&tpdi T :-iira> ckE-dbiiW 
Ifih*-! E»»f «■ awl 

*T$e T’t- MppeW^Vj 
S-jjs or li |h* Bum iwffKl 


Jkukh ; 

SaSS*: : 

Atoid*r 
l-Vwi 

OTtkJ * ^ 

Si3* i 1 


su 

lc* 

*T-* 


The fern* 10 wW il h»il bduoged w.v * inmihex of the nbc of ityfaile 
tlkhaU (>>. 0 f Guytl {U, " Mount ") Sop. eight bonr*' wA i M «£» 

Knxia tn tW (VtnL The A till CWJ rtuM of an of if HWUl who had 

tjMfl burietl lirtwccn Ihi et unci four yra**- _ , , . > 

It pnentf p« T^UWe lo . Pgggg 

Elhnolv^isat Sjuinnn, *Wdi 1 ™ ^ Jhr imall 

if itiK cmnittm AhJ ibe £«wial ctrtimiby »lpc tu **^T \ *1 
iijjiirv Of t« jc enwkl afoeiiy. Wb«e Air S«ntf# A«J! thffci* f.on, the 
AnJilimnoe Anil Jnit tuenlmned. It rerenlbtes . Ae(J dr!■' 11 ■ 'I ' l " 

Hint <d * Sulcal, in it ficuwl in » canranmicution '•* ibt Hny*l SotUj ' v -■ 
Edinburgh.* The Salmi *oU agree* with th® «*W*« ,rf 110 

hi Ihr iit'sciiiun of iBoiriinent fiffrw-nLlflr », and Brenet]U J , , 

.itlith. fait naial hono ami »[*Huie 1««< -ifl.iiiir cIsaTL^Irin in v*ch ftnl 

Timer 1 ! -SaVni" la dolkhocephalie, to thal the cneKipwftJiwg* »*f *>F= *» 
uni fiu-TeuthiriK. Nn mrjt dine twniilm* can t>r tweed between fat gewME 
h«e llrtuibud nrad tire tkull from ruheng drt«ilw.t by fUttur. <« *he K, Sru^Hg 
i ifc Fai^kion ,h | Vlrcbn^i* 


1 r^ktfid) bf steal JjjTtloprwni cd 
tlu naiaS *^rxj 
: Vet si Fun Jl Kf%. & 

1 Set in 11 Some 


Anthropoilcfiidl UmU* el ihc Steal 
ExiKdiuun ttis WflUy hmbwikt" 
/fhftnt, Jwtin f#*tr vgL i uii t^i 
fK I43e 


# 









JME'X'PJA' 


58 * 


Ltit or HMtiiNiWHm op ±i*:u^ ako oths* PArr* or Smtr^si 
or 

■ 

Mmmmfftrif iff SfotfL 


Ik 5 £n]ilinn s Prapm hum HUby 
PHTimwiby -collected by W. W. 

?k£dt + M.A, 

Onniil pufllsrtft— nun 

111 n ti nis irni IphjHh * * i?Q 

HiLTimUm k?n;!th, * . 14! 

Giii-btcpiatlc height . X^ T * 

HnTiwtilfll rimunzViCM . 511 

Cmrttal mpirhy. EmIl itatrmlium 
E 3 | garo 1,415 gx^mc&oceftalk- 

Faried pofti&ri — 

Eai ^hal ■ 99 

Buinihvbtsr £mgth * iqi 

Ins^lh <ia 


Hbr^OtmlLc life4iJth 

R 

■ 

ITCIL 

IJ4 

Oil h tul itf’ighc e 

i 

# 

Jl 

Orbital wldih 

p 

* 

4 a 

fcfflJiiJ bdtfhl 



47 

N^td wsdlh « 

„ 



|U|HF>fujAu| MIC . 

,, 

, 

10 ? 

J !*£*>■ tW*it widA 

■ 

- 

9? 

IndiK*— 

Cc italic < 1 



*17 

Allftsdisfll 



7? 

Afreafart ,. 



104 

Kncinl [KodjE*nn'H 

*» 


46.1 

Orbt&L * 

# 


Sm 




53 3 




lto -3 


AfcttUMrtnili ef BaMt t/fAt Sktkmt, 


K# 

L 

Eiirirt, cit,— 


Hunirmr. , * |o8 

m 

Ridiiri ■ i * • ? 

*sS 

Femur ., - 4 426 

m 

Tibi* i , 374 

57= 

LJ 3 ni - 4 ? 

*53 

FJb*li . . 365 

561 

FuLrKu-huftiefAl imki > 

7® j 5 

Tibia-firmuial Sink* S7 7 

S --5 

[nirf-trimilrfal lotfu. . ? 

6^2 

FtnurfohuiEurrxI idiEcx 72-3 


LuiuiJl Dimdih. 

SaEram T 9J 

toi 


StBpiiiSa-ht'ighs I tj |1$ 

fci brudjJi . 102 105 

Ssend imitx . . IG&.ti 

Lfc^ciglyj index $7, I B2.4 

divide . . 119 t j ij 

CUiicttk^hjimirfaJ In- 
«te - . . |S.6 41.3, 

A#i*iW P-MciHcT 
iaf &ai*fci: wf 
(^irncln. ccirnvrri 

lumbar rttlutmc— 

Fk* - S 3 45 


Stcood 

aj 

35 

TSilM . - 4 


3i 

Fmatlh - 4 * 

*3 

3 J 

Fifth - # 

?7 

11 

Index pTr^n by cam- 
Wlurtl figure*, 

97-5 



Fcltilil* tjicdil *Tre«aicmrtlB* hi — 

* 

L. 

JlfttpnLiu— 

inins-T. dkinctv - ij 

7 ? 

Anl'C'ti^i - jrn Strict 

dbtnmlei . „ 30 

20 

llxtymefk fendrt . 74.7 

74-7 

PlilEfrnt-tnU— 

Tmni.v ± dixmeict 31 

rg 

AnUre* - pnrttd^r 
dltimrEct . 4 

ao 

n c eq j r iiadi^ | 6.3d - £ 

* 5-5 

I'rnplntal repgift— 

Ttid%\, iiuuuclcr . J3 

J 4 

. 3^ 

25 

”M. K H , 11 

33 

L’hfibtcal bdn 6 q^ 
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Vskiww’s DuatmoX of f, Sbhso (P<uraAt«> SitriJ- F**o 

1 

n,m. ; in-iiV* « ** ^ 1 " ,n|,(|l! ' “ ** 

Si. The ilkiiU 1» KmiTkrfjty -l:OM, l.r-S, «;1 b*ti, H- <N* 

Sltt 2*5 ;:sr.-r «MS SfS 

1 L 35. • p««» w«c » *• w - iw **"“ ,Q *“ 

fFirieSil I-W, **& wlr *> I per EM to «I« -r ifec *Wc mutfc 

The vnvam <fii ihe v-ertn m cfcmpLr. tot behind, «nd *( <» : . , 

■JS " ■* «* ^ “* “sSS £ 

« ttanbto IhKft *™kiEOftlans f til w-bSch th* tt PP?' nntf 

i-Tiklal ■fmH Hg Fy “ fjtl ** lh * lambdMd mtitfg, whalii 1 « lu wir rttm 

tbe narietal cmmuact . . , **,,( 

wnwwtu* Floph* Tbe Write™"* PJ*to. the C l.^ " 

ri - fit riiMi itht^cu:^ arc iH dHinrd Tbs iWrtiMfln tl>ir lEL?, “ E4> “™ 

Tlie ifi.rua «tiatDi « ■, . , « t . rnrt j TJit pimeul o*iinen*» 

vertex nf Ihc ikuU H [paiLmlt Infi f[L k » ltD CL _, 1W i in . J 

itt huve ,-.,i 111 I'mini; 11L- IWtW ID the «op»l 1= M>ilrl™ 11« ’ ,t ‘ mi 

•V «dL L M » r.p^Jed *1<W * **■*» 

Uin* W Tli* k»« P«t «f A* **" u ol ^ lT i „c "writ 
WIUMMl, inrt m tWipsisllTcly itiic-nll. ITr WiYrih .H TV 

m- r %utTmi Mtiiiuir “« ,U1 »* lft 

tC(D]>MSl lirtUTCS Iff flOITTllt. The V|«lt»iy.HI pDliliJ-.' V ] JfT^ ^ 

S^aS^SSKSSs 

fin I* elnUl r^^l. Jl by ^ » S; W 

j.jnLa ft*. *rt ertrenwly !■**. The “ ltM 

TV free U m- ^ Lr^J 3 l™l« « 7 J-Sn ' h “^JX 2 ^ V 
,reh-* MU Utile .UiflnH: ‘<«“* b1 ^ 4 ““ 1 “™ ! 

mVt^ity n( the U T ^ TIKI «Mt. T 

the *1e> V «V.wl<--dB-h TV m~ « ^ “ 

nmdfe^ biA'dp Eke fifperUJf^ iiymmdriril * iv ‘ l|U! ’" 1 - , tH!l> _ 

ZrnTto* TTie e*nSe t™ «« , 0w . ^.iStaMSSiK 

tfcmthic, nmt Pi ihrwiieff sihiE MjfmmrtricBik flhl t ^ u f ir J 

ihii initrtfrtinkTj laturr wn&MfltStr The fl F . . _. ^ t [ M ^ 

ponTWlAI m the fiflhE. wtifih h wnm thfwn unJ twnw ‘ h Croi4( »okn 

^sasrasst i 

t titiiiL,.,- hio.,1 (-Tirri- TIhj Hftglci IK WIMrt*iet 'Pffi “'“ft, 
tevl. njCTerthclevi tr»JI. cel 7 «9 »™ ™»«1 -re J^-M—^ 

inilm-i.i ut n isi;hi und 1 ' m»- wntlylsi i*t««*?■- *n '* r J_ * f ^ ^ 
m pan wrf»«. iliiie nvil. tv ritfn p*™**/!? 1 <fTUit '* rr 
flcftnnifini. rhe ciKonritil prace%.v» art 5® fj 31 ”' ™£'' 1 , ■. ,i rf ^ raa tiu- 

Sd He ,V rrtrttintion ,.f .hr -Ml. 2* 
teiVi hive teen M tV chief of *e >ow«t An .>1 
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bodily MnacJilir. WTl<!C 3 jII: other Hl lowfii " ratti hnJ 'mca entirely j fci ijr|>ci 
oF tbek merabJairce ijd ape*, alt *m hiip=* oi dricovmRg *t Wit 

scpcnr LLniJ of □ f^ti&mbftPp ^ wrte diroeticd, lo th* A^tu Lty A the forta-L* <d 
Malacca. ihac liowercr* now appear to t*c limk. At ie-.T iliii 

Ssnt J.tf 4 Srecaut ikull posiicaa Jl*v-iud sti ( R^Tiaiiiy _=_cnl ihe EiiBfde 

forma: ion of ill tower jawj nmhing iptcUhj pirliekoM- Theft I* gneseiir 

Fieijhfff |i£asy- oytr Iw a |worami ftgroalu n^uicu- let* rpota&b, boe d 

jijwr*sn- lemartaniu With ui cqm’iiy of 1370 cera., in itttmm&l isr.nt.iI 
wMLh of 91 roaL, P- 3 * wtil^leiTdopecl iGrapam! reckon, n wuy Ih? iUBk^.i wish this 
t^ 5 !* of ciiviliufO pen-fifes. then many of which it \ 1 certainly lt»f (iL[htk^U3 

KlPW it in Indeed Dirt IrujjtotaHe U m r ^ Vnil^Juui^iereJii pEllhlM iuUuJ 
hi 1 prorata ami my b^pes nnrf send lEKtft *.kuFh nf E- Nrntanf* (I'Allgnof 
P* 5 pK a fr* [fjl> veil- formed biu| ptitapl much HfnflJlr- DpreLulCtu Buy 1 * 
found fflpflf Ihtn; Re;E to thii Lind of variation we talc l>rmi inuj£ ■cctuti'int-.; 
Ift diimrfq? the iLulls of Lha EfiOlfiptne (*/ P. Jppsir, tfVta** 1* 

1,; |«. 37-3 plate S3 16; fcrHitl, rJ?7J31 I have already dejlion 

lirBUd tliL tiy fejitfcv The citjuiuiiy A f^ur npraiilly wtalcd N'egritg ikuil* 
faricd Mvton 1150 and 1310 wq i} on 1 be otter haitd Lhej writ ull fiyiiluftcby- 
cepludj^ Litn dw E- Serning ( Pui^i an] #i_«Ui, 

Tht ffirikcEt} of l he two inti^ which im m often 'been conjecture J. 
dan bow be looked Upon oj, etUhlUhf*!, Hi-: nj.^i (jnpflflitM F-hcLw whijtJ# 
V r a^teA-SrrE'en< tai bought r^rw^fii 41 ttarinp *»n, thin poinr h ihc hiir. Tci 
ForlLicaEtlj in ihJk t^prcl (he £al^ hoe \^t\ umpiooui lu tfk In ita 

rF^ which hi- iticrc mjc only ft ffw ^ufct* muJt romiunU of aniglf 

Itfl. Dut Lhey tie *mi M tff btivcrv ill il&tLhf mutt iltapfiaf 

tift ra^mirtini: ihc top-kivd I 11 ^0^-1*') which he cra?t fn,Vn I be hcasl nif 3 man in*i 
MTBt liCfe, U likPiri the i 4 Etm lendciiLij U> Ihe fbfgwtijon itf ertlan^lad 
lhaj i» Lftuwn ir* nj in ihc Ntrrilo Iuut* and il ll dkmnricatty Cppo&m in chtfMfB 
is? the Sakii ( n BSapdiM “) Irnir whkJi 1 iJmi ftcclmd ftraii VesE^ftaw -Slrveliii 
find which i JcsdiE^t in detail at an eaflier meeting ( 1S91, p. 844). 

TlpEt eo^Loqi o.iosJili of an tiixctfidy isk^utt cimnbtettiiio - 1 ,1 pmr hmhIkp 
w btBclr Ppirak> which when illghitr due!: held ngsiiut the Unlit form n (ixhjt 

w#h of •* iciew like ' [J mil ipiia!) taif* Lichljeii throu^En^l fheit entire JcnglEk Tlw 

■in^etei oi ihr 'fihak mchu ici .h inu^h fu ; mv [ >\ ? a em,| t uiei Eta 
1.^-mKVpe pach .;:::i-! C j L u ap|Nefiz% Hun urn I nf ,. htakiih-ht-wn - ■ -I .i;p . !h? 
pBgmnn!, htiwrvf:*, |jn so thick shftt the inlrttit c*iU( ! S ■* firty cie-ajEy hum 
the Oltliidt f t.rru Ci. rta-Mcttom it k that m% i-irni^t m rhj ullf V -mu- 

Uh^'E if] Iht Oii|r F kyen nf rhe te|r {« | { M nchafi "'b and ;. nlrtiC*! rtilirdj 
wanting from llm Iwtcr jait^ wlurh »-?uieiimr^ wciftjltm aim A hiSf !hc CTrm t^iU^- 
i’bi- .-niiflo m li-ry ihdicatc m-i paJe. Ln ilm«t every ca«e (here si HO trmlulk; 

It apF-can il dikmtlinudttD, vrah, 4 eiiI Iwt t Eight ]h eotmirH Thr pipi-r.i, 
lit Inin layers Dpfwrn nf 4 J?yrr thrown eolleiflr b ^ne nught alraoil I 

^ Of \ay fine IwtHBu grotni, whlrh* wfirn not <|taiEc iiwjJlj? 

jocttivsil, almoM pfe the mpmuon nf a illfFiajieil 11 infill nil Son/’ In 

liriwctrT, Lhe> fotBL uurow ipnOlfi^iajad f^tUK. Th* fr*m nf ihcctiwv w-TEfnll 
1 * mm;K ^n cli>n-g-jtcr] urnl^ which U Fiequcully ftaicenoi nr Ul^ttlly fomprcwsl . 1 

Korm ua Sp-tcF wi n nit k. Siv^u KftfRi ht 


W. L tip t>nci;wormL 



/V-^-rr.7^,V, A4&MJ4H /Vnii/, J/Uirr Jbxtmuhu 

1 x , fc 1 . . . t . ... * 


WML I 2 K ibmil PCI 111 . 


1 Cp k J. «Lr, (V Si.i 44-i- 444. 






RACIAL AFFimrm 


5«5 


s : ft ^r .1 f ljIeulu: wnn lol*anlfcHiiilyd^Sbowd *lwig tea^hnl loa£du'tin»l 

HerbuTln iT«iir^ wticrt. H l» w* i* ih, fcfm sf fo* 

HklSv *|k«u Ao iKmhetj of ihc an,l juii mll»n ,hr • en *“ 4,k f 1 

CutkuUt ljoldiu, Them ii aln> ft m*f rf 1tlc )?***•»>» 

r, tti-- «*M* --r ltic sediuu TWi <UW » ftbwtt I,' . mrn. in tllamelet 

Ittfirm, thf hWliiHH Tlin ftom *11 «»al *’ lkur ** 5 * titV HI 

1 •jlm«- ft timle Ucu ihc ii.li of I he (tail. Tim ituIiei* <?f feu -tctwim ItnWft tiftl 

ftl 5 S. 3 . JS.“ tltl^ -1 oJj, » 7 . («J« ^ !tJ «* * * 

;!ir ha\t\- tfa h&j k ja ‘^ U!tl negjoul diiarscUT* in :£*§ie 5 l W -cClton. 

Piigti S 3 . 

ferni' ok CosiTiiiiMJS mtnncifv Sima’iu. AitfUAKftWtJ* 

Citjftei Hhj-out} 1 am> rmufftnr. NEcktios. 



—_ -- - 

,\ud)tiiuaa 

i-titliEipW ffftfriEtP.* 

, 1 

Men, 149 ' mt « 
rW.S li i S 4*|1LM.I; 

1 5®S 

W'MP mm. 
p. 67 

14 JS 5 nun- LMofl- 

tiM>. p, 14 ) | Mto 

I*. 493- MOO ^73 

. ^vwfuf. ^ - T '- 1 ' )■ 


11 Wocdtk* 140 S ram. 
iWAjj ijS? 

1445 <N 

iL fjfaM3$S;1tS& 

to- 

I t ^ rnnt. < 1*1 l i^ qn ' 1 
Ulm.lki.lE 

yct ¥ 1 - -'^ *JS° 

^wycJ. d<Nl. 9 

Skip lad 

F McuTlC?[rkikC. 

H HraiihjrCcphp-lic. 

ie Dllia. J% to¬ 
il. TutTiip p. 6p- 

Mwlt«3 WliT«lMr 
iMcyci. AV/r. p 35) 

mtt , w 

I. tiUdt and WPiotS^K 

\L GnnlpCeic ^ha^LHE <af 
ll* iicmL 

iiL Clwly e#»(Tieii 

1 . Din*, i*. s& 

1L [Till-*, p* 
Ikg^rn^li com- 
pkttly *hRKcJ 

lrd=iil v* 

fil. Ditto, p. 5 * 

rtdfc Jitsw* 
dOHffy CinpfK’l. 

liltn:LebirfcWEV. Tk«U 4 T 

0icp* fP m -spif 
all^ irtrfikL, r. T. *nt 
Wi-rnfin 4uf- 

i-rr^lL" 

11 b^lbI ib tflM 

(iWiuv xiui 3?i> 
tui 1 Cbt ^hmt LM^fp 

Sjm 

i Kifli UqvLt fcinwiL 
tL Hoqul tad 

L DfcStq, |i. 
u. pn* p. 


■ 1 

L CbtfOt {Urtdt Iti irtcSi 
dwlc^fpscsUlr- Inirpnj. 

V L Din*, ^ 

Hrowii Ukfl Milftp 

(Stqr?r f 34> 

^ W - , 

i Hw* fnMnil IP" 1 *' 

, 1 mm, Jk 

FnlUv, feu m, fancy, 
iH’l (Mcynt, p. 

33J 


[CutfJWoii'fr- tft&b iW mum wir ffi. S^T- 


* 







































APPENDIX 


5 S 6 


IVJIfm OF Can miin i!!— 



SjnUmj, 


IL BUbcale p^puztian. 
iik HfrfljJi of animal* 
killed in hwitingp hidftg 
up partly a* trophic* 
ajMl ptltljf JU omArerrU-s. 

/lut\ , 

1 . Letffba1im(et}ittl4Hp 

l^feltVIr-UlILf 1^] Itll] Ji JL 


It CWtaUtui huh. 

Huifurxtivn 

^ IMmboq itaaptig p]*E. 
form*. 

ItefbmtHlA — 

Jmfl h 

1 IL tidnEmcr and anvil of 

□AlUia] ituitciL 

%. |i») Chips and Ihkei 
siftlr, 

W) fa* teCp anttw* DJ 
ApW IlCtkllil, 

it Ordinary long bow uf 
pihit-Hu.nl or bamboo. 

££at$&mi . 

iiln fj| FMt tairpotitu. 


P> Sum* ijewtflUf; Ulbc* 
h**e Ho bstpCKmi^ 

Tmft&inf 

r iwM to fyf ; 
r-nftkfl|3y uEi.kni>wa to 
Stirmtig, 

QntBmmto* 
nam */ 

1. and eirfiaftte, 

ii Hough. 

Dwrit# 

L Staling in ■ flttgmfld 
jJtemaitly bflnding anil 
ilmighEcnlftE the 


S3, rtie practice called 

■ + IQll4tk HriHl " Qf 

* dnmtfftiBgmi iho 0ik* 
ttf die ti*M Hull/ 
prated ig Jaktin 
ttfljw uLl^e4 with Kr 
marr^ and ma^ fte a 
Ww&ii iiT fbnlwf S*- 
D5Mg caUnnti 


florin in arrftt- 

I'tiilijipiEkt Nt^iA, 

it tMlUaw p. S<X 
lit, Dtito, p, 


k DIH% p. 50L 
iqv ali-T .Martm, 
|k G&St 
it UfttO, p. ja 

Lraf ihcticri 

Enfa Xp »S3t- 

J- I 3 sllo T jl ^ I 

1 tinge Jamwn 

u. Diito, j* 66, 


L |>]| laitto, p, 6ft 

|A) IHieo* |> r K 


IL tinge Jiww 

vulj, ppk 66 H dj. 

ijL (w> by 

U^jigngtjj ami 

Vcfcww, p, 51X 

£#) Xus tsctl by 

tViu. Cif WiboiA to 

3 t 0 caa, long flfmrcr. 
Pfk 1 > 14 V 

FiaN (Mr.jcr, 

i 7 t 

Xfl-t wnuag ti&ge- 
Jttrinvju, p. 50. 

Kclviio j?) ill nny wl* 

. mi *_ Tiitdi^ Pi 

tMoyvr T p. 2b). 

i. One* J'ataw.t, p, 
50. 

it Dattik p. £0. 


i, iniKT Jar,**, j.. 


Ik DiUo d fi. 64, 

ami 

Jiimirjii me a 
frpestinl kind Of 
kumhIJu,: 1 Kin-riJ 
frf ttfirmmkfi^ on 
'with ihc fpfi 
rhylhlttk*llj r will 
iong und eU|»- 
pisifl of hand* tn 

WliHWL 


























FACIAL AfFfNITfES 


SSI 


Points op Cftimmrj*!*— 



-rinuiirus- 


/hmkf * 

1 

L Corpie tffldeil wlrlt 
h n i imwmap in fiitin# 

ptKtUIT^ 

it Vkt/fjfm bund 
of ohkiM 

hL Former liiismleTiTient 
tr^nii probablt In 
view of tradiiiofm of 
p*«l ruirtnni. 

i ]mTCi. p. 65 , In brd lowed ma^i i 

fool l^ehjw the rarfltt 
iMeyrj, J>- l|* 

«. DiEtth p- *5- 

id. FHito* ir. SSr 

IT" I I 1 

f 


I rbn iLitliiwiui: Iwtractfre liir of 

poi]:[i of dtftrupcE bennrrtt $€aM i|Z 
adit AtjcJaUJUi net*; timd I seen dmwn up 
liy Sir Kidtflnl Tempki and h ^Wtl 
uk the *j*o¥t - merit fawd (Ccnmiil 
Report 3— 

f^tt: lii the -rarittliDJi of 'he 
AndmikUincsc fue. f ’ In 

I hi* l ilisw-^irn *[li 1 ptd wSfl'dd and 

■jjcif”. 7imtffT{;; tn I tupping 

- Men lefntc wdinrfl. <0MW » ' 
In TCfll ipil'cf. : AtidMHfltese 

itkk ihiir nifuwA in Uwli waki-beli. 

OmamentalitM . r lit qttatiljinil Bfnrfk 
hia-iL Qrtommtnif ' I& pcnanl wu- 
trnmtl am! pimthtg ihi: IKMf- IM* * 
Li! rock- dsz [lav, a«-«!»cHSnK** ' Irc ' 
hula, Unrieadtd hlUi CV^ii' V ' p l 
tyirnnwAd biin loiu-dirth Tot k mu 
prukcot fm ^ om?n, ■ Iti is» 

practice Mid In «M= iif tksiflni. 

-l/ainr. It- now-pipe and 

J Ifl ihtif naliite- ,l/.ifny 
Bated on jrUTchue nod ctfirmrta» 
A,Vtfji til ShawmiLun, nuaaniorpV 
im intti l^rrl of fmfig HWn, in wleii* 

i» *■ J ln ltP 

mklmq wjth ; ku|1 

can lw petrol pH hap* U> be? 

Jinum} AiwUjiutDc^ t though tht 
tped-mm I h*v* Mwfl a^uftl very hluc 
bw of thu* AJ™ a iwfiion of the 
SetofliTC. hA-.T fliied habitation* end a 
rudf itfrieultBft, thi* tmlct cnjwittt) 
bdn* tmbtlj *h*cai a \i# A*ulti«an- 

tVC- 

On the frrttfFlfaS Ikl I w^tiisi 
m r,snk ihAt alkiioanrc MilliI be mmU 
3 ft W| Dm fr.f *Jk Cm 3 itiat the 
BcDianii In tbe Male? psni^ft 


mfltHtttt of Indo-Chifips ami Malipii 
«joiitiTe p which k «|uJk suEfiticft! Lo 
3 coguni &w tin $cm*ng mms nf ^ 
blrtwpipo aful poi^fiod JJtOWiE f« 

*Otue # Jil Ipwt. Of ihrlr methyl* & 

impplnc i *»f lhc 01 UlC11 

^‘iart women; for tbo Scinfini; wk^P 
Kimbru ^ttiTCf-1 for iluu cto'li ^ 
httotnoid iro«.l*rih, to ««nt 

oiteat for &ttk p»Ktkn>i ^ 

their it .t or eFlc tiDM?-iluin or n«H* 

mpe, ^hjdk k * wdl - k*omn Xn^- 

Chidne JutUtiincnl; fo^ thrir Kniitui 
of Bunin#* on purcW and 
iljpfi'Liqt cctwmtiojca : Eor - tTl^ n<rna.cig 
>fhjUttaniiln; and Wr^-lijlct praOtiM l 
iml fcpf the Mon > K Inner sirtiniun of 
1 heir hnpCti a wlO ** Un theU 


inciF --. ^ _ 

tiwd kaliEul.Srrtii mid riwk iigncttlturc- 

On die oAta hand, iho •^ d,ctl 

ind ireo-huiA tre 

ihe jitoenco of thr. I^*r 

dm m-r occue hi the Andaman 

whorr 1 l: i ll slieltfm irr thrrefnni ^up^r- 

AttcHU. Ai to lb* rtitalion of thc 
AndmiMfo fiwe. 1 ngi™ to 

Lt t- M join I of difference* ai *1* 

filiation in SrnumK fc*iare» it 
mm V«mJ - -—"W. S- 

t 1 Siato 10 ibrtnt Mr. "■ 

TitankU for die liicli in th(t coEflffln. 

| n FoQtimi% V 

/>^=t the fcltowirii: nuaMWinomt (m 
eIliix NmThetTl and >->.1^ WWpt^ 
Nfipilw} ite E^ n 1 hei^ MtfiuUltC. 
I 475 liirn, : eqibdie hide** W 4 Sr 
j Many piohli-. show a ntuihed 

rocmhlaote to poitnua m / ^. A 
|c. Ifepir* 

























APPEXD/X 


38 S 


P 57 

Ya i k; i - s riiVfcMt' i\E*j HujniEurMf (ci Vr*CHOWj. 

'it tte i,M, fi no 14 ** t.i IJ96 nrm, (159* >" r - * O. A. wv.i: 

Ijj). 

Uelgfci vl the women. fr**m I J 4 I w 146 ^ mm. 

TKlf mention r*MW«ii I he mm i* l 72 mitL t junoti^ drtr njonni fit hjiil 
IkiWcsh Pli# ti-Htrtl man and ihtirtei wrtTmn, turn. 

Thn-.^ Sakai men M^irtH a litijjlrt oPbeiW'-rij 4nJ i6« mm. 

Tkibwttti #ap wu a SaLis i 4 » min-, all its*; men of die 

CEh'f tnlm mCMIffllltg Ml DEC limn I4JO tnern 

Th± im\h* \ 13^ mm.j ™ ihai ef a u 5»kw wunwn 

w *™ £ war, 14^4 mm** the .Jiiferrno: ft^nins:: I he 41 rcu- tuclcli being - $4, 

** |J »W hdftbi wA> 14*7 mm. hfti! an um >M»tch pf 1463 * 1 <UffL‘ivaK 

4N -6. S/o the nthet hi mh a tvemun <1341 mm in JjcipbJi hud on 

aufriUtifch *T 1 VSf ft dlffinnfts cn laxtmi of rli tnn-cEnrieh tif + 34 .* 


Fajpe 53- Skihjl MOCsiKEn nv Viirunw* 

Hi rnj-jittlei the SAh/t ij tk* t>pWJu/^ jj i"$uw*"\ S3^ Or* 

^ ,ril * fui «“**d Wiiham dkraht it la tfr ikall ef *u .>1.1 

W.-m^n, i‘ tiwilewste..4 #UJ b-MJU Jiuu In tftfmriy |||S0 4Xn.) II folb Ttlv 
JQ V T . 3H ; tli:r| HrJ 1hc t SeTTsart^ fpinguid kkult ; for a H^OldA it suy lie 
conuttcKci wrc^dctjlppgii Ill hittiuitUiiJ L“ if cum km nee (495 rim.) b nfn 
jjiejLL/ • ihft ul liir I. Semsitg j nj ikulf, and i Lx vutbl (jiictai©- 
itrr^KSe [361 Aim,) h iiklKnl eijubl i.i |br InLici. 

Its te i. <[_ It ], ji.6; U It 1. 71 ,*j O. H. t 

1 ^’^ 1 ' j, * rfcf VcfllcaiU,, ai wrli as in ihc tl |i inu IrmiHifjlii, il 

tOftftf iaidhllpjr e^frn-=«i uml CcuTvfKLtlfliTti^ lyunivF, The Utk of triiwr 

” ™ ^ LF>e rtlrtlfc « l «r Hw u,j;^ -x-iSlLs.-,] i^nr ijr-^ 

etaisiftputffr TH* oertjnrm in I- i iicdaLEoicd ul jr.a, ihd lueilm LtrJexfttiaa : 
|r? tbc 111 ^lone aannfiivly a™ ilrnn ihc K.iut lm r ih. I K= 

pefiraufAgi; o^iijwjqenti *,( thr- me nrf - 


i mnul cDinjMaa*|it # ^4 ,& 
Fanyial ^ 41 ] 4 mer« „ 35. ci. 

< Jeripiijif tompetmu, m,i. 


Tl, liflnci a| ilevehipawnl u LlKiefLir-c the 1*1*! tuafked. Eiml irt fiMBanitl.* 

* LC ; K, ■ ,; S ^ : ,l ™ appwiiicig nf having hwen driven WkmifdL 

1 ° r K H|£C of ibc th * fl| (fee fllfIirci fc fw4 

S? 1|1 ‘ w tv abMlt - ^ ^ ihe mteiiiti «c the ktnbdaM alaiK 

5 * 2 ? W *l? ^ ,CtllLd tn ta «PP* r 11^ hrinr^. mb r^ntina mr.v 

uivsiituup-.,, iit^llfltda -i l -hfl iintlw (J ih. iirtwe (,i. wh .idr are inngfluptcd 

^L-'I ***?$! HT,rJ ft Efktl|Ukf vtujaetian .it Iht 


4 Thcsfl meajfiiretttciat* iK? 

ap® itf=lthi mt 14 ken fw Viuchwi- 
»*«“■ Miind like iiiituil u f 


1 ]re»t tn the ninaJ *+J 
fVtKbow, r.£? &_.*_ ztiii r 4: . i 41 s. 

J f A C. .f. ati. fVinjliBwi 






RACIAL AFFINITIES 


TJae fjrfuee (if ihe Iiwies ii unJfnmlf fmcwih ^nd trilottlili \n cubam, hi (he 
rid-n iii-j.i-M, um lI k! \th with a uroog bdlfcttioo ttf ksQ*i* i their entire «p*n 
.jura ihul The pereafl had n<fl h«tt l*fi£ btttfcd, AH mUttb 4»>l "»■*• HU«*- 
f^iinb if* WMik, k»M rxii Je^lujini tl ill M6ndW t ihe '* pinna, !cnl(iCM- 
ttli*" ate hul litlEe developed j Mf 'tiyp'-T hlgt ’bur* tun rtftch the |iwieml 

cmEtirflte . . t *, ., f it 

The bnm>ni%n arc pfadioilly rwws-ni*t*ttt # die pUS^Ih MG lunksJi, Un; 
1 ubtta *..iii hekly indkaied. Tike mobile paftiufi <4 the !.i■ ■^ i which is AlhftTVj*: 
BimlcxttttlY ■trikjhl iftrt *vme;w1wi ^ i^«U 4 ietrict% As the 

^l*!3i lh*M ii $ AtU UluuouEjiI ion. The H#tl*l ate Mur m «hnfp TC<utii 
MiEVr. B on the whflte long, in front f oqie’T*'hrtt ftiltcuwii JuKfOditlJ Mtl ’ E Ll 
line <rf the paistlil inulttlfefiince ill * itronglj r fftaifc.E?ii CliiftfCl the tiCfipiJi. 
ilttdily merited* fwftjefclii- There b EW» ccdptiAl prfllnL<tali«^ \wl Hi it* Pj*-* 

* tlkbllr iimahu rmatltlttlkt marked by [ui^e taaitt«y wfliJWt, Tltt 

fofKBcn muDflttin » nnituHjr oxmJ, J3 to 2? nnrte in dbmeUf, with an iitJei 

S4 < Jh 

The tempoml upon it noracwta trrtpikr; tUMh**#? it ?u»l!«d on tall 
lHr». nf^rully OH lire left ; jl ilulki*, «JI|iht!y tuiitirl Hbnj, :i p«m irmtinei 
the jtletdiu iwrietolb The Ktnportl ai.<- Me Ut&, *ilh *«™i: Mmufti- 
Tii ■ vihen niline b p-hurt, 7 min The itffl|,iora! ■■.pttfntJE Mi<t tOrtirw n. 

«H* n'lirl tv iitcfr* Thr f itrrml mid»lnf>= mettai h 3 a* ge an .\ 1 4 mvL 

TN fa** U trail *nd Mtlastaj niHflw. Tim ,7 7" T - 

rise ;yrtka*tk ni chin are delicate, ilnust depra^, The '‘ w ™ riu ?i 

mh 11T indrir Tht 1 e-rbii* :sr* Wiy deep aeuL hijjl, «r^Etet] inwarda am- a. 
^iGertnalh Tl» tnd«c b ktft |«-1). Thr w b UbM 
[btlnxd. Hu UmBtlfK darnels Iimaiitre* *1 tht Ii, 111 *J> C snJll ' 51e ]a ; 
helpw iS trim. The nak.il hone’: are rpiiir wa^pjwrcL am .3 Ul^t Thf iiiL^Frtm' 4 
miutlr pnkrta The IhiJ^ b iSatle^^l b She mitfdK 

townuU the miiMie ttn cadi itfSe n (uff cmiraat}- foramen fe» The ajjcituic 

h large, hut m l hr lame time HAllLwiuf bmuri a tit! Ifiw, 1 he iiasat apint; I 1 

Tuc-l^tateb ilceetMwd. The index b | 5 f* 3 > ™ u J** L ' 

detle^n% fhntt r il^hily wncMalhtc, W the IW tbe BlTOJiml I '» c 

inn hUI anil the ennine 3.re ab 1 - III nn ifte: lelT + arid ihesr niveau *tc nlliJ U[- 

Only = ^ m-nbtre and umaln, »J ihr.r ttSC thkkty.lMb»ied w«n 

lime, mdare hLacketifel whi. betthnm Juicy. i:;- r .:■■ . 

ft* Dodo j™ b «17 mull «4 .iropWe!, ill th« iceth ■<* l»t .ml ttre 
t)*oo]J ire Ailed lift imt in itw icitiort uf the wtcond nmUb ttint *pc U»«. itpcfl 

•ifilin. act in iSie rqthm «T (he tac««f» «.«■(« « » •' “ w * lOT 

rainjjh The chin it aimill, bui juuminciH i nim sic debate, *nd iJv r ^- 
Simnmanf feeble. 1 ^ 

Wiih rsLcenUna <>t the lactid and iwto. 4HF««fiL^ 

Ihrre (hfiiiwitts, I'ttl (hr fa«f J«rf Hie imuiljA CMIln-* K .hrtlWUlMd 

rt4l:([y an amigm .,! llic nHeimiah nhirfl fliry Jt*,T tmtlripin*. «*• 

-hilt. v, w «r«,. l n./.h 1- entail iluu Ifc «kuluv.l Imlk*. h» 

- 4 ?Li LitubibW H'e eorrKt ftbEiou S^rnisc -liEFftcm d ,f \'a ^ Icei ■" 

lb* Thl iht differ nj thr mbit* mhidi. III Uw «K ef the nmhi 3*m 
(ftuinnki -tm (iaandcwirhit, in tin fcffli*1« (llbi«taii *w h^ptrttmw blc. 

u* «(•• rc-jnur I*,,™ ii„- «ph.lk nnd lh- nmsl i.uU(k* b « UmA 

thil a MlridsiT inn iked .lblbctbn ti the IWO mt* #W" T' 

tlrull. mm lyini; belorf ut wprrwut r*il Htwl Ij >''■ On ihh |K?uit IlitU <.a» 

mill. AI the meet luc .,i ]]»t Kovemlrr iSnl, « '»Wch i e(.niimmlC6(a1 M»- 
mdii -iof livipi-subject* cnlnibM frrmi the me." uenwat* al H- V * u #™ htt«n* 
•nhi-iir ibr ten Silti I Send I mmiuteif, 1 CouW im\y pf«lue* vlte dnUchweptal* 
m,l mc',.1|r-pt»lir- ;m the rth.r h.md, vtcs nxtr b.TicJ.y-rpliMlir- Ilul 


i t* fi. G>.t. s.vi, |V«dsn»Jijft- 
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m itut Ihhe (rA?f( p. VaUgWfrroaa Wm «PU of the tplnhm hbi ifcr 
f ^ (BwhIm) wm* M limdv *nt| rhn! a |E p thhngti fa wriabk jutm-Hik™*, 

rsaiS SVtalajf tokraH, Hue 41 hr matikLiill# lha jiuniv i>F the UImI of the Sfrbi 
tSfl“ N ■' ™t 3 wiimb ikilll hi: ohldiwil hi Port. itV-itY -WftlE be TTLat rhi t^l], 
rhil -L^ friniclr, rahil»Efe the redly parr Sakai (Send) ijmt We ih*il b.: la 

ftlMit further DLiiEftaJ,* 

The rfiuaEitrtrt# which ranntei the *tu|| of Ihfi Sikd {SsnoD Wi.ndri 
fwlhat firtral that flf ihc ^nui^lpRi^Qn) k tittjtnutfr* c/fAr n**, Hill 1 *fl£T 
11 j WfarUnr :n *aeh aft extent I hoi one might be itULEmetl Il> r*IJ It pithrLwil. 
In my uadetnlr uoiise -in went ebuirtmil r,^ td the ^nlJ nf fhr \owsi hutHH 
iliL r rtsn r |> TI^L I Tiate &\xvtv 1 Urtfcllrrl coiie| cteiMSi Jwiu-rrti the 

Mel.iv and [.hut *4 the Orei^ Ulan, ami hav* this* dsatly domain r^i ihe 
(ht kftilflhtftr h RwenlinlJp depciukm ot [ the small hr M f |!ac 

bcit.rfL Then OW Le m cgiaiMnm ftf L^ttthiny in thfl OU* »F shi« toN 

fieitopj writ™* &K 4 UK m he* ea^ the tasa,\ tpoivn ut AHbimfrtb lm^. 
ir. Mi ijdtc of thK Itit ittuctare Df lifer n«*, ml mpbdaWf il» ®*taa dr prefix 
■ rmin.H O CJ it* Tiose of the M*%* uud pciha^ *ll[| mnn of thai T>r the 
tiies li oimTiutaUe in The *n i^ly. marked imp**, inn, 01 raJhei ifcfwCMttf* flf 
Itt.- hiiiigis of ihe e*w* t which of nm^ sum! |* ^nectal wmI. a wcnk*r k 
vebpnurtl of lbs nmol Kptum. Wllfc this h MincctH the higher podiiun of Ct* 
fronW-ituMl Pulvte rhal n ach 3 fynuatkm of the elum h tllttti emi-Ene the 5 ^-J 
iEikifcd^)™™ lofejkiw hnin Ihf ik^pLlflfi, Mnff.rruncuely not a vriy (UiTafid 
^nie, which H. V nugtwn-,Sl evrpff foin^rly tmn^mitteeS hi u« i fr>r* iS*i il SiO. 
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ViKijHow'i DEsenimos of Sakai Haiu cjiaia-ttiji. B 5 . 

All the ■ rn~t iP rm *rr -of ratisitkabl® knpb* 'Hm hdr E he j£-yt»-oW 
ruin nanmum 50, dm of ibe l? year-old isnn j*, iliil oT she 7s.yaw.dd 
Iran 26 cm in leagth, wt from tU die ^S«lrtWe we maf, I UhiiL, say d«t 
uL a „! ibis '*'J--< '-I tbi- Sabal I lllamfel) b« WM <‘.i-Unftrr.r-d liy u* win- 

Mdbmy kDElh, Tbb * |u,s]y «fiku«& by Ihc S^l «**«*■ uL .e^tiii^ tiom 
-uisin- sh? tail of the hand. Agdn, ste p™**d csul» of die h*ir» appear srrj 
U cv™ 10 ihe iw4di aye. «4 the tap* whtfi mn mvlfc «Hr mkimcapc apt™ 
LQkKdp trvirn worn elthI biQltfli or Endnl^MdH-jbki, pnfntiug u 
ipp&ni&CE, Again, thfijogfeint each -srAnrl d huh the «tddc M to 

a to which ■rapiaio* Uan ualvhi dull ^|wapm<t A she bra 

The D.hnif d the hair h dark in the *mr T* ^ 

«» u pswdkfc. «bw. r , and only 1" reflected tight i* th«e * *|i«hiiy letnfn» 
■biiaina to lw Krnvni. But m moil (tl lie (Htrt W * "*J WiCH 

EhkfeMI A ihe <uu:ilc Wind*. anti ties* Wh tbc ruik-Dii crye m vraDOfr 
flPrthKBl cart be t* F**e* that whkh the aa jMl*- 

baJi ’■ EiuriLkiAKl U Vaughan Steve rj tm<% When, l)owe^ p \ aughiuv-mTO 
ipealtl mechcly uf * retiiliih OftpL ifca i> t -me^hal «agnt rated »bMl tn 
hiaU Id tlip clk mi .ubiUa. thowjh tlic hull of the s ytiarruld gill does, in fact, 
show * light rcJihib.brown tinge. 

Sew- ui.ki the nucn^etrpC! the in.™ Math holt of thr Hokd Kmb aH^lfate 
mw mil pnifnrmfe UmU 1 iia Iba, l.awcier, It tKrt the black « the Aejpoi 
fat,' .Kkh M. <Abt, khuwt A tiktUb litgc. bul A Ulll »1ucl> liiilBEftr 'bad™ ofl 

into hiowmih ljlmV in lilt! ihinuer {vinca In ibt filiei JiJTOHveWia D * ln 
lilaiA laM fteqiJWMlv ihtmWfited «wy ^ dm ll*£UMih*'! Thfl Aminirt 

ipc«.t,e.» io«l1y A-iw, «H«. Ticwnd Imm ite mlc, » <«.ii 
eohusli In whkh nth ^saini irt tlialiJigtj: ibe 1 cohiaf ajipcwmij osher to k 
dirtiued dirwgh stw wboiu o( (he matter, 
diiie AptoP doale tldrft, lhe; matte! of which if umTarntly dark biiiwfl w«b a 
uniJcDcy to yeSlow, Thii implies thetefi^, a eeftain - v 

Wany *if |1 k— f shltt tHcltfrar Hive no trace of a mc«luHrt, Jn u- 4 lif r* a T£M 
«mnl RidluIU u iriuiikp Which li frtf t tfandy cntiliritioi^ l»l »™ ,mtJ ' 
mpkiL in charwcici. U i\m mmX mmilrA e«.e inl 4 IRL|iCJ 4 n »he aOTMnce b 
that uf bihc inaudlc^akiajKil diepfcsaiona. wbh trmre or ka* gMiti-lIlta ctmleuli 
*Wdi unvdr ti certAin mtcmla. in tj.e ludnlla mattgi 
Tin; ■- aamtniijb apfeas to * ijiecuii deglee in H.r A she Z-JOi^ 
Kill 'Nsv 4 iMine lew of sIn? ihlhEunH tpsdmz™ ah*'hdejf 

/arwir j/.Tw*) the tbematton bf ibe ftmt hatrt appear* to Ik 
™* 4 }* the oanct ^mnetSi™ uppcoadibig -n 1 a H*!i ? 7 Il 

i«p.rt HMUninitt « ... In the miw W«k hml> '!» 

Sam a ilaife Wo*n »«tamicc »Ihjm Uronghp wajnMalh ■PP"** 10 “ , 

Of Kralm .jr v,Living «Ur. Yfticll ft^irfllly e*Mi>lT a ^ih wite-alMyed, 

Mt at all cvwt. " ienmitka. Whrt* «h* tmalkt F> 

'h«« i toraffchrtt ycILwiih tinge. The igrajiulfll frtgmuu k jWHhW 

■tiTtniighriiil the medulla matt «t ttw.t ilemely In fa nab« (WtioUK, ad the l*Mt 
to to «ank the ceiilie. .' , „ , _ - r „ 

Tie to., of the «.™r.nM .:.U> lN- 4-» :» .Irteiealmg, 1-™ ^ 

llie Hake,! r»r ii appeal- of j mjini ehaiacui: lhm r<dni4-je.r,tw hatn, wul m 
iSM P laen ' fnf - *** “* "> te ■*» btqidcd with c awie 

jnj ibcnlniciy Usek ..or, Tl.t mitioicnpc ik*>, tacmwm. m»i '»« 11U " 
P«M- rm niodullc tM at all, « tl»* the none nf Lt.rif mndtc RlCf * 

only be lao’l.-ed to thr Unit Of the eulouriiH; nutter,, in Othrf *«rtj ItlW 


1 r. U G. I. xniiL (Vtrcliav) S 4 J, 
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isuJvfurtj ( Albiftirtty, The yellowish liiirs a^aki ate quilt nnstarm ed f li^ist, 
arml conlKm a wnv fiwdldk, *rhich lj iometimri intern^ pd, bus ea ^ tsjit 
tfokttirl^sA. lu j few ea**^ jnLy tn thr of rsrh m. nhdkt *«-[■* cbtwfri* 

lituck lwking inlctmptianj (jfbriAr) id lit mrtknL 

Ill A* DK P/CB in |])£ OH of the ttrtttfnfathily tnnT h n* of the 

children. did tb*IC -t|ipMjr any IcndfiiL-y to <Jfl or tvm La iLr hoiittbjLiXL d 
tj^ralL Ori ihc ocmlnry, ell dip i^cimciu ^tu iti *bow lank* r H gojjndtw^j 
hair. But in ill tru- i < rcihacnl the tendency Eo wirihesn it ncutiefcihlj*. -ud iu 
h^sj^ ilArui^lUU til " ItfMlsg.* 1 The d?ul* rtpt-ri][y # <a VEuigh/m-Stcv- mi x1 1. 

curl iijjWLitdi m the Iona of b rcmtpide, I'hr ihe mast put ihk formitbh k 
C*nwi snore Up the k*.^ whiih iJtit* ^nira a ctniy ippai^D^. In ihk 
rc*P«E ft iboiw 4 iiunkcd Jimgaict ftw lh-. .Ump/L™ ami fwi. -be 

/W K bitifi Hill iii jo a pal' ainij owing u> the much finer 

ami iKIbchei KflKtnrc of iLv hair, whkJl, niattorer, a* a ruin is nay litth-il laity 
fcrmctL 

I be ikfipulHQ of "tufts'' bo ftjieiiEtSl j uBdj fefcii, It appeut, io ik 
poeulLu tembney often ihowR by a log* mtmber of bain to gio™ TOgeikr mto 
4 t^fcocirS hh 1 ittft Of li.'clCp wbid] i= M|mra.tOiJ by small ijj(..• i v^h boat ibe adjoining 
fcwirx Thb ocean mostly La the grot “ hnir tofi M * of U» Bern* ram 

(NOr .|h>, ffb:r;h tKPlmpi doc* Jlf.it HfNefCDt the F.rAUr. hmi ..if tinB mao. ba| 0ill j 
tbe lajgrtt m rt idf It. Viuagkia-jfslErveft^ haj iti fhii i^iir iptckft[ciE|ihaijid she 
fn^K of ** tofti 1 * Bm lb«e tufti bn^ not tb* Iraki nddibidade to the 
14 >t\ tlta Mekm-Liop, amt mut tfogm* wftdh H*tc lieen Ip long 

denoted by ihit Dalur. prohaEdy. too, ihty do not 0*? ihrrr »ki^irr io 3 be 

id ll:r hair VI ft wiiff in :^panire to lT;t natnnJ SmJcwry ml 

long bmin Id tiatwHir EhEnaMliws ti^-cihici os SwuJ fcnfto nimn.U 

Pa«o 63^4. 

Vttf Ihtoailb B fsrft^msng the ™mJ Rblbioi of the SuM* «ee /- / iT. 

l^Ji I fix Hie iLlOii iiLecEraeLti^ }U-rt of the ijiFaTn'j.tioii ityiHi 1 gifvfi k 
ronuiin^J I h V*tijh[i2^SlirTtii* h ittmxki *& so ihc emidoymqm of on Biipaiaiai 
iCKnahlihg the "mtmitoiZ m of th E Snmla Iskndi, V^iwvStevcm .itscato 
ts n : -Trial!• eylinder of w>d t Imm, r. r icntoiiK>-th.L-tl whldi iuul * knob at «di 
cnJ K ahd whieJ: wbe ^hfUkt Uiiii^h "4 «<^iuce ipetfttff lh the gMm p«ni^ ’ M, 
IHtwei.’f. Vntoghsa..Stmf3a tmaal giv*a nh Jualilici m »h|- OlllCT tent -vf 
hforuiiLJmn by wluth hii alaSamenE# Could 1-r thwknJ^ am! i/he hlat^if ad-b 

4|l«E the HME.m Wit mhlf pf^nkm aimJDig iht Teuibell h und It now ouioCL 
f afU ifrad ir h ^nly too pftdmblr ihal dse p-Ml- : k- f y will rmn-c to t* nr.s ut 
t]K II nr=:i whfch Viiigtuu. Stewi 114.K to fj^iju l- 1 1 Hy JifltoVcrcd- !■ ' s 

^□rfiooin rtuiE VAngljsui.Sie^hE pibtiltusl, on liii uwn wlmwltan. hk iiKtiimw ^ 
this ap r -,ifd^ ftPrti' the "Send r# (fj- Cdicnal SaMk wbn, « few £1 -*ttnrt t*> 
toToraa ni(. ttrfrf Mfbr ikh *ifp&rxtu) ak**wk*t. Ah4 b al>n ihni 

til- ™ only Cfaldnt to ja etiflb1Jjh (he fkt 4f by Ihc aid of a who knew 

that YBi#Hk£t«ttH WU nnakiD* Id dik <ramttt> am*™ (be iik^^ 

^nd h*ii lurra lalkihg on tile sui>jKt io 1I14 vofy Sukiii num hoin wlmm Yau^hoh’ 
Elevens, dnired liii informal Lon t 


Page 70 . VAi -ni.\w^r*sTK(‘ Kl^koi ME^tfkKHEHm 

TJit liN-.-hE H a RanabMk hLih wu Iwt^en ]|oo ami 16i» mm 
11-hgnl Of h jfi.ytai- oEd urotujm l|C 2 miti. 


Kt ' t S |,^ & 1 T'-knrj*, ni>[ j Liu Ule iqm is appUr-! if,, iht h^llj lufif ml 
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The chllslum are uiailldl- 


Vm muH-Stitv'utV Be*ui MEAiUMMtNT* Pa«u73. 

t‘iK Beth! area aiimoft! a Heighl of hfltWMD IS» »«4 !<**■ mm 
Tin: anrsptm' of * M «• 'tun, «l**r WfM * 44 ® 

j m., 1 uini in 1415, gi 1114; j, illfflereMc ul — 1 7 mJMDit iha „K m-Virclcii. 


WMr. 


)-gf- Jff 

U>T 1 . 


T<rt»L 
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1 ■ 1 
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Tll« ejut'hen jib cunittwl.* 


VAiiOHMf^wvmw’ Ma*t*a MKjUunxMSKn. Pwb 74- 

HfisM. 

Ilci c b! Iff mefii from 14?* 1&J.S mm* I^P" B 1 ™- them a hocht 

"1 ■" '*r«n 14&4 mil 17 ytI Win ' The ivrr*^ « f ™ 11 ty Vlichoi. 41 tJ 5 J mm. 
llri E iil U'! ■'amen) ft uni 14UJ (rti. MW i« K * £- ^ wl1 - I 5 1 > ^ H*® 

ijviil* 

T!lc nmoii^ Ihc ucni Wanda !f> 03 mm.; *m«i K I lie worn on 1* 

*67 nmi. 

^ctwtfiq (Jig btlle*!, ns mi tftd tlinrtell WOOlW lb S' liilutOD i" a “ ,,D ^ mm 

TwnTwmmt ttfeittd i6o5 jhH 163S 4 m ^ ua , 

l*ct^ffD i^oo jlo'J |Aoq mu*, lie arnviltetdl (1755 ^"-1 »** lha * 

4 lSTW-n]cS Mn.nl/Jh ™n p vthw Ur^ht *53*+ *^ e < ^™^ e ^ av<,yr ^ 

iHc am-it»ich IwUstr 317 uijbl - LW*(v > 95 - 


1 MrKuiiEtnl (Ihj V,-Sl( irirhtnii iJw 

uf icioss. iliE bteaur tu ibe 

*■*, frihfir K A C + /la imlii, 

= VirchoKf in K A tf. L iitfcL 8*2 
*«> 

■ p. a+s. 

VOL. [ 


t Jt. miii. ]L 15*. 

1 ft. mlif. I*. 84*, 

* McnMltil liv Vaughan - SUweiB 
Kind lh.i? Inek, 1 n«tcn 4 .-I 1CF.B lh? 
l.uit In the until Ttraif 1 1 1 ", B. Q. I. 
ixiil Ms?- 
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//fW- /ifr/fj. 



Min- 

Wabtxtl- 

Total 

pnl . ■ ■ 

>tt'bittc«|ilaEie 

niflehfcephkLic . n 

t 

J 

3 

7 

3 

3 

im-mm 

6 

4 

6 

3 

ij 
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TtM? {ELIEslfCIl JTl! uailtl-ed * 


I. nitjj ;eiL :1 thiit M 0 til anfi tfcjCJfli*’* the- qc-(d)oai n * the Mantle ai iIullu! 

lln;« Nu t; | 1 ut of their ilun M .Nr*. ihadgh OCCwfonnilj 21 , 2 3 , 

=n»! 30 flcCtir; End that of their bait a* Nm. J4. 4 J ■* 

Ywauff^ixVro 1 Jakp:n MfcjmxsM until Page EL 

Oof 13I 3$ wluSd Jakarta* *0 (ti men and 14* i>. all the wwmEni w«* «=tde* 
l<$o mm. In brnghL 1 

Thr *¥rragc for Ik mtfti wU a bclgHt of l^lj mm. 1 

Tltrw Jnkuu men allaincd * bebffat irf MwtO) f JflO m4 i&JQ nun.* 

Tlse average for the 14 ww mm . 1 

TV iV-rtwt ra»n |Ko_ l f ^ * 4 i 9 ‘ ^e nrt! {N& lOl WU I 4 ?<b IW" 

fplhfii |NfliL 12 ftflli 17 ) W«f nun. 

IV liutlni wuouirilNu, 9] wa* 1353; the neat tNi>. ft) was IJII s * tMi.i 
141 (312 ; a fourth S'.v t. 134- t a *mb N‘Q- 3) l^'S mtft- 
TV ajfttt-surrtch ■ of a 11 -yew-eld Jiikun w,nnan 4 wht*C lldght was E 3 = j* 
nHuisued to [ 54 $ pint-. giving a liiiWFWM* in filter "f she arm *irrtd* irf *■ -* 
nun. ThL. w** the grrAtm aim-^idch found uffiimg the women . 1 
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The children waJttftL 11 


1 Virdww in i* a tf. -r. «ak Mir 

**4- 

s .^4. ^’f till ^ 7,1. 332. 

ruti- a I b (*LfBn a Mann* 

"JiHll* front tirw «pd prafik- On 
Hjite ji httlf^K^lbm of Mum, 
bf nalrsi, UiIju, jAkdtt. On pp. J$4* 

*kdeUJ and tiull tndkra ul diitoL 
} Virdvow m Z/ A nib. 144 , 


* i\ if. f;. .f. niW I 51 - 

* J3. XKiji, S43. 

■ 74. ttvftL 151 . 

T M^uured Tiy VaugFLan-Sl even! Ikt- 
Tiirtd the back. $mir*d of aeriwa llu 
IrifeUt. P'/V, f r h A <J- -f. Mill. ft*?. 

* Virchow in l' A 4 ?. .L 11m. S+:. 

- A pji. ®4li ^44' 
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Let .1 i no* mestdet the ihrec lknllx* which u rived front VAL^lnus-Subtfi 
&1 the Mina hint £*i the tt-trendi? < borce* nf lb- W Limun!. 

AX X, —The Ikuiliif iile ymtng woman ii very ki^hfc (45; gnu.}. Jtuil Uiiquefli * 
ihty I^niffv/^J.ULFV; ki capo dry hi iq^z. M. Thr hnmimixil drcnrcifarrnce 
niEHffurc* 4*J P the *4£hi»l drcttttJVtirQCt >42 mtiL Of ihe taler 33*3 tiJI to Ok 
front of hrad, 35.9 to tbt raiM*. flfld 30.6 p-;f to lb- IojcL of I be h(i*?> 
(Hp. 1 and -2. ]. "I'hr fora k h t£ si was atk L pk a/L\ tn lAihet Affair* 

(IU Hr. E. 75>.S 3 I- I I. L 7* 7J- 

ThuLi^li the sJoilJ iff turtopfle, rm lb* «ihtf hflm:| ibe basilar salmc 1 j ebsttl 
The third mribun in the tlftptr jiw h»'v CWI i^uirr trwjiirl; in tin- I™ jaw 
they ore itill ijuitt! endued Gli tiach pjiJc n an cpipirtk c*^r.!r_ the mLninwl 
fnddloJ ineartih ia 9a icim.n the htHCphank: diameter it roi non. s figure^ I ■ 
of roaklcmbU n ■ fu’uaiu 1 le. On tho (dkir bgjid* Ihc bi-aolcr^nb ilLsmtfCt 

measures only 53 aim., and lb: anL itc tarA |«rl of The hefttl nppi^i* bler^ih 
cum^tssHl. 

(Fig, 3. ) Facie iftdct p^rtj*we^ '7&-7); middle fiictal i in 5 c* rl w *■ r?+i \nyrr 
■ 47-sV KurLbcr h lbe orljiul toidea la bypdU£ofl4h£c ($4.1), and thr n^jl lci-Ich 
jiZntyrchtne (57. n new pctxrf ihnl orbital uid naiiii indicia need fUrt iHKearitjf 
w cnisronlinL Noie mj btittd, bridge deeply incurred and iboii, Ulil bfiDfl 
cut nfi Ew;tow 1 1 most n raigh]. With this |kpji S ion of the ihe «/wi ytr 1= ■'* ■ 
i'thjj dr^e-^ wery wdl P tun le^i than wjlJj that of I he Eeetl-, whieh T i-.^fihrt with 
Ialvcolsu processes, prv*jtM-r »troi^ty» the palatal mite* >«-irLg AyiVTte 
(jl.lJ The pteth iH tuntalp] with some IbiL mile rial (SiViA. \ji bcuddeui* 
r^iwcr jaw weak. Middb jwrl \*?w A chiu dii and rounded, fron: T^-lh imir-ij, 
pftfjiectj isj:. towered j! (he rkx jfl ^ with uitnr, \i -.ri\ai itc-tls fcau s Me worn : I he 
ittSOnd 1-cffl rivitay anrj the ri^hs cartinc mie ca rioua Aijirndin^ nrniii of ^ 

In*, ict fid very ohUqdelj- T olid Ike urigle vajf Lor^. 

M. i, — A Trary [j to ^rrn. j nk-Bal of on njdiib mm F lilevoe HKHnnr^Antt- 
(Hpiilty iigO^irt,) Thr tfitumiiaeuee u gTnter (485 duh-U 

U^ittid ditxffilfifence (14$ nun.'i bn hltk* rHierrm from that df NX t. 
levccil sect iotas of fhc lofler dtctemiws mir diutihuled Jest « in N(X i ■ Pt |,rt1 
of head 31,5 | middle 37.3 ; tack flf M JftJ per cent: rnjly shal •hr n-.f.WJ? 
&F the bead dunnemits idLI imj n^. 1>e farm k cniie-m tmtf irpkaliir \ l* \U . f, 77 ■ * 1 ' 

r. ii, i 7 ±iy 

The vliiU is ifuU tif lUi elderly mtiivldHa,l j the muMrs nFr tW[dy vt**}* twiik. 
T-^i'sh UTonjjly eohniocd with bnd On ik iighi -i ijir-.-hiti^ie 
epiplcrk -jsoieje ■ Umd, At the aiitru, esjjeirutljy oit Lbi Mi* 

ncmcrpfl" noatl Wi>rntutn iKm. Minimal finmal iitcmhli *m*W mm.k 
tcmpanl (lo^h rnt I ocdpiul dinnjttEts kr^fi* Aii mlttre* o^h, 

rptee lai^e and henv^ Tndex (S3 3) f Chi- middle fecial ill'll 

i 47 „ 6 > ; the -uWud Jfulei h llltfwi^ hyjrifk^nrltli: j-Sp. ^ 

tu-kiI md«( pbtyrthjjtc {54.oh (hlifii very Ioj^. Modena ptngdmltfnn s 

alvcula: piaer^L'i ilbott- 1'diuJ tn-b:- +^5 73. Fn ihr 

«nw JAW m l^w, hut ttronjiiy l^n^tir^, ^mewbut injni^l alv^Eui pinca« 
I'luiit tcath ■wrtlttid|*, irn I he right lhrr< nh■Jlaf^ i^dy, n Sht ^eii ifc riU th - 
rec^nd mfllur retidTiodp Ah4 mihtr *nrn down. Vrtj heavy Inti pairrriid 
liiaudfcbtc wiih lo» budy fJJ Mmi.l, and very tm^d lUtni t|5S mnej; 

uiuill and fitful!ly chin. The median \ccih *te watningp the ta«^ L 

00a large and f*a«y ^mi|4Ftr, tobttftrl with tatid, owdmtely 

wontH 

AX 3.—Afifofttbtgi to *eila»eUp dink ; avcimling ti> app^ranire, fmwk 4:idl 

Withoat lower J 4 W, *nr?f*fA*iu n^JO rm.) Thr harixuUfal dfi-tunfcnmc* 


* Fnlthef nf Hill JikihlR’ m firaiag t-\ R, iJ m P i/ mj^ 747, 

I JO’ 'in eilhn tm of ihr same 1 Virchow iu V. U. C L atvih 
mt*hh Virrhow In 146. * /*, jip, 146, t At 


t 
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iMSiurei a£u, [he Mcillid dntamfeiencc, boWBTCr. rmiy ih,i mifi. <H Lite faM« 

iu pa cent £41 lotie front. J5* * lo lbc rml $ 1.1 to rtw bade of ifa: 

t, call I (he rdlatiLKi ihcu-i .ft itsrtnWe in n iii-;t. degree “1; ■•* '■ N “' '■ "" 

be other h-ind the '■{ W <Sj .*> *= *<=11™ the tnupor* 

too met. * H . multo, Si r.Httf juriMBl «rooluotephy. Very hmml I * 

Ti'ir 1 .TITU it {!„ Ur. I- 9 o.j ? U II. I. T«.J Smomh, 

.ihi'! brow, without Eupta-OlWtel ridges, end wiftOi* ■'rtbgbLhirlUt depmaam. 

Flaltcnarl enrre «i lire Titlll. I’rojeClittC oCM|wt- , .. 

Middle facial Index #**}■ the*li-lmfn» -- » whole dijirewol, 

rpaiiltd lubesr^itM tempwali*, eygpnUiiie uchei Oiodcfiieif . , 

miles mnokMChlc |S+a>5 M«d i*fe* pUlyii htfK IJ i. * f t P* 1 *! ^ 

<mhrli** i7?.7i SIT^B prttfttuHt* i rfam«l«wb■ ptwwmurliidi «*»» 

i V ime like a ilwel T«:H alt wsniiHg. except ifcc ttrttb W|W- 

™d fir.i mrifar of the left vi^ Nose breed *1 |OM. Wp «*£* “***” 
in-.i deeply indebted, IWtuif 1»M* Merthly hic:c i, -j.erttir.- witle. Njintu-nwil 
miare placed rery dsetifa, External auditory mulu* "*«>i C™»tTKtcd. ™»™ 
hits Cmvr iifleelh alrnoit hone ib«-ih*peil i tUght taftrt pdatMItW 
A oT.hete trrell.dm*. -a tb* t* fx^t of h* 

nlmust pester urbiiom (km the facial A. repo* the few. of the 
than, two indeed M* n«™«ltalk, the U4)d ™1*» ** 

eai^dtv A ui» coil, but Ow latter i* hi (net i«achy«]. mlUr, 

.«L n«.re amnicty. N<v t, a, m *• 

m^LilectJjiik, .Hi ncenunl of il> tin.UcI breadth. Tt.C pmpmlU™ Of 
we tench more crenUW, The jwciWlWt* dcwacter It pfatytihrey. 

*iih lejfloiiEj.inily, wiikh 1 » pre.'roi inM the *kuUf- tn m reUnpiahlp with 
< hi;, ilinoltl be mentioned the U»wnrr. of ih: f»et, S- fijaai.. If ■* ™ ' . 

racial indtt, and the lirencs. or the face in “ **P ,aB ™ ?? ,h L. 11 a f] 

l—rink lodes, tbr hitcj bdof ebowt. «t lo»t in t*«v*t ol to ***^ i n g» g« 
Other 1 W. the mbita kbo*. w they frr*iUeinly dts em»i« ia.hndaei 
iin« Xu i mu! hi., a have a hj^aikattchfa ihiIe% nbenai No. J»* . 

hand. memSumthit. In tpile of thJ*. the racial umly of I he tt.he yam*. 1 * 

»[a and irureff nbmet4.nx-a thm ibv difi««WMs 


dwlwrtl i ihr! sJniilariUfr* Arc gTe 

" Jin 11 - 1 . CilfcvtISUBTs fiv VilCMOW, 

I, Mwrf *#**** 1 


FRg« 63 , 


* * 

huiwsmtai 
if tir^ihh 

Vmical lidyhi 

AuTM'.’ulflf bright 
Uutuufiul dmiTt^ErtAce 
^^UaJ drciunLcrmu 1 . fulfil am 
r, IK larittal Jtrt 

„ tl axe 

Hmite u^luaJ drtttni&rvucA - 
MinLtndt ifimttf TiidMoib 
TcmpofaJ 
^■cipnlaj bicnrlib 
Amimlm Wadlb , 

Illicit of niff fd) (Nui® n to 41 Ifce* *)* 

*1 [*) f (I iVoifhiQii) 


erm- 

mm. 


V 

10^3 

163 

IJQ (pt| 
13 S 
liM 

4^5 
114 

tij 

54 * 

<?* 
iol 

9 J 
101 

$9 


a 

1 

i 190 

lijo 

17* 

a 73 

i ija w 

tj 9 t T 3 

*57 

151 

^5 

U 3 

465 

4 SP 

10a 

uo 

139 

ijo 

tfjd 

113 

3 *$ 

3 ^ 

m 

B? 

10 6 

99 

io? 

10* 

TTt 

T04 

ICJj 

591 60 

S® 


;■ Jbr G.,1 iatJLL lViKhi>w) I 4 r, 

* /i. P+ l|6a 1 1 


IllCtfCELL 
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Urcadtli of Fi« (n) 

mm. 

9 

t ?6 

m 

* * 11 

fe 4 

M 

, m tt 

la 

OHuttaL height . 

* 4 11 

J 3 S 

it bread ill 


54 

Nenal height 

■ 1 

-lf> 

pi hreadih 


2 i 

FnliUal length 

■ • +i 

+5 

1+ biudkh . 

- ■ +1 

J* 


S 

»7 

94 

$* 

5 S 

4 * 

=5 

S i 

-!> 


i 

5 S 

3= 

** 

fi 

*j 

•ll 

55 


IL r a jftilkW tndtWf* 


t-^nglh-hTeadih index 


ItJItL 

i 

79-^ 

1-englh-heigli t Itidci 


^ 4, 

76. T 

Kof'hrighi index 


•* «■ 


KacuI Index ( a ) 

Unret facial rmlex 

r 

XI 

7^.7 

47-4 

f /rhiE^ Keh1j~x 
mrh:i 

I’xktel index 

p 

■ 1 

hi 

** 

94 1 

57 1 
71*1 


■ 

l 

7 t „2 

74 -S 

6 j.i 

$3*5 

47 .(> 

f* 9-4 

53.0 

SS 7 


I 

S*J 

474 

* 4.1 

77-F 


Vmiriuw [Krmtcdi Lo ifoKlibe (he llmb-lsoucl nif the fcrtuk ikifctfm IriiHeCld 
Iry Vaughim.SEi^ctiri 

i it i^r- nr^i^i of this wowafl the follow iiic inuiitniMllU tsar bet* ^ 

nidcd i— mm . 

1. 0» Immcri, Itft. mm» In»g ; nmiDfercxicr rjf |Hc 45 ! 

.fiamccrf oF the hold, tp 3 ^ ; tmxvcfv diameter ml Ihr mntyfcs 4 * mb. 

3. Uadw* f Soft, 1S5 mm, long ; ImnfVcnc diiimrsrr >L' ihe hcsiL 151 of Ihe 
lower end 33 mm, 

®" P(n* h with 104 nun. kmgi iiasam** diameter of Lhe liitk bdi 
ft mm 1 

i hfi otremliy-bone* of ihf WdmBD fto. I wrn by VjiujjhonSlrTrm include 
both the trtsi firiELork, sji o* humeri, L^lh ulflsr, utuj B mlhss* 

Apparently nil ihcse banes belong 10 the vnine skrlctfilL They ijpifc ft' 10 

apprinmee, Mrttfr of development, ftml kfcr. N h cme r-f them «^owi IpiCes -.1 * 
^nt -usury nr of 4disuse got tier during life. Tim ate ihrctighnui of Srm (£w» 
p.idtE-n hare *ei moth ^urfai^ ihaip ■ ml lirmn and r-tf- of a hownith yellow ml--nip 
brre and ibflTC K’mewkmt ipotlnh They are <rtifdl and ddkxtc like chilill-ins'* 
J™ 1 ^ Nrvrtsl L dt:-( they an»r wLtli.nK -ub! form ftn adult individual i tfc 
ll ™ rf,n C nf lf,J! 4 "|w|jFit»^ *i<h ihe ri is pliy*** i» complete uj alt. Only in a frw 
p.iceii r i,-. Jti tJir head of lIl* ?*mur arid ait rh*- upper anil of rh-r ■ ■ I nit 1 f; 
•I ill £ ■ n shallow AifMW In pin. r of ihr earlier mSuin.cdiiM enrilla^ : 

TF ttilk Mr. Humphrey -*f take ill* ph-ramcm of 111- femot S-mflt 

hf * Ihr ito.mii- aw being ftVu* thotihl thluaiq far out fakuri tfonmj] a. nfeittafc of 
|J^9 mm. : i\mx i. lu -iv, S4 ttua. le±.th<Mi lh«t of Ifre jprl (T 2 J S nun > mrasra^l 
’♦ Va ’ r Kf |Bn M'-'-rnv, a rut enJlMMl :« Vtift: fmiii IS in la vnn ol.L In Mr 

'** *; ti " tm -crinp brf)fe at thr rn.>n .tr.mUtjln' 4 - 

■tip.t»T ,Wf cidi'fd by elhfi nlogy. 4 

iVftllc I ijc inln further euttipwiwjn, with netgklmni^ ml,**, t rboulrf t.k' 
|i. mute * fcw rrwrkH tin Hl* ,^r ,/ /*.. ,*>, * tff > „„d un.npc (he 
lukorv^ T Hike lh>r3< fenm the? rff^Aen of Vaimhan-Sr^'™^ of ihii" yrni 


1 r. /f, tj. .4. \ariii, (Mithow) | 44 „ 
1 ^ * 4 S 


f A fx 141. 
( A fL 14S. 
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In it'v imlrilun the hair of nil liJmni dunlin Mil l*i°0£t 111 (lie MIC tj|*, 

.he‘"1LV,I, ,h<sat*cj S—ab» t-*-*-* ™; 

t> (hi 1 mure important An (he iplrtlwn of the rdatuan of I he jut urn I a ihe filtirt 

tribw line «Iway* been a nutter of dbpiite- 1 _ 

The mvWi* of tiu ktif In uudly mil slntert; oflty m a few cmhIim men. 
oot i*r.uuji) ii u wpmuly d^dhci!. =1 '•«<*■ T* *J> 

^.Itned list if the hair 0< *n} of these people bad not been black, the fert 
would have tr«fl exprcsaly mentioned Only Mice, in the Wt e‘ * man rmty 
«*» i M, b it ifeutiUeii «* W- I* i* celled «itmifiM ” In Al W «rf W* ■« 
am) thirteen women; in the ae of one man it >» vLated t« le _ ’ Sj 1 5 »«y- 
One mm, Ilf twenty to twenty tire ycata (Mo. » enpr«dy « nK kli ■»* « 4h 
accptfoO i hir H«it wan cnrtj- efiH much nutted, meat of it bcmB rat * ** * 

length of ;o o> So nn., Uit feegp on (Ur crown. Vaughan-Stewm i«p<“ * ». 

(he eeaeaUivy (if this man w» fw"» fee <' vc (.■memlton'i, mii, ww flee ivm, 
inukei St 1»- -eld (bill he ottefiM a rtodt which hail never intcrnume-i 
with other than laknn fiuniUes : flionsivct, he wto the only membtj of hi* femtLy 
who puneur* catty bait, la the CBif or a larger Humber of other men no eratt 
■Weinenl could he nude, probably twM* (he hair Wdlba *t»* or cut 
dHHt: iwwnbrlew « fl IIW thnt m spile of cullLB C " ^ 1 '“W 111 ° 

10, periupe Jo. SO, 120, MM ram. Often >t i» described “ th,tV - "TT"" ** 
[Is* VLW Itfpas sisu.lt.eil. In lire cuK of the v&mcru tl« same «prC shmi i* B«*» 
llmiiighoal, fit H long $fud ftlnugiii." * 


Tit CWfrr #//Af If®. 

(The following table, compiled l T Vaughan-Stentia. I- given by Virchow. 1 * 


Nta 

Mm 

WuTMUIh 

t-1 

MS 

1 

3 

■ >i 

1 


tl 

ft 


1 

j 


3 


A* tcrnirda (he col loot of the Wa, lit* »U wnpaiatirely da*. «■% *£ 
brown. Tbc deepcs! ahn.de (No, l-I> b only rccof'M m the caw al are 
limipi Nrrt. a and J «fh ibre I Mnl frtqjWCPt. o| 3 a 

UfilllCT I±l*4t iif IffiOWfl. . . I a I ^takrvl 

In lilt ,.f (he tatnfl the cotijurirtira b F^ticrally mare « b» btoodrfyl. 
■ f«t Which they Itlrfbau to the trying Ulna af thor many chu«B^ 1 

sifwl« rta lifc * 1 , _ .. 

Tire mdh *f ihc Joliuns nifl i^e mlvK.tjre nJkn^]^ 6 


1 K /A G. A. jutviy. flWtoiJ 150, 

*S1- 

f /. tii*, 17S. 
ibe Jibm*, anil opetially ibe dEslcf 
WGLireq fliiiong Lhcnj, p’Lu.tciJ half u 
j tbc Sr 1 Sat \tm A cotmJf h 
^uaii KtHi ihc hair ttrei el ) bettifllf* (Mu 
***** often limn tl tutellf (JlMppeitt. 
TKUy Phiwntif, Is ihjJv ojfnpu'utiTC m* 
ibt dlsoH^iiin (Onung IlMlm) 
taidfu, liiitc ihrj retain ilkdx half 


u well 11 1 be *uEspyf ^ it U> * mm 

ulriDwl Hffc I tun the ntlghi^rtkfpnfi 
(V.-Ml in &f. 

Use jikssssa hflvt fflsty * Httk l^r 

□fl ihc hec : the Iwrf M Mil 

whukei^ aru JKarffly cv^i h<is itwig 
them, <*en if they are not irimilJunally 
iiyllci out {Z- f- E- 179] 

1 j' £(, C. .1. intvlii- (V lWhowl U>, 

l 4 fr , . 

• Z. f. K. **■*- »So- 


a 
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rum. in from o£ the incu^r* nf ihe usdcr-jaur, whitfc Wt llnw Liric? 

lately occurs Among die fnreiL.d weUcn- ;. bin, ■ l: the itEhtit himl, Ip rj gently imur^ 
thq&c who live Kwn^g ihc Molara. The lip* *it ihin p urn I ihe 

opper «i«ie well cwf(il 

The dor Ls nrtct potfainted, but rh* w-^ki of ihe wtmmtl are aIway* per- 

fumied msid distended till the tak 4ll*iru a diameter of 5 mm. Ep 5 on, 

The foie p«rt of ihe h*cut n aiwjiy* fob and jircurnncrvi {Fig, j>, 


f H«e if gifrq On rhft original) Fiz j- - Profile uf Chmuab • 45 -j«mW 1 

ynmxft. 


Tbr -^Ulne in Fi>r. 4 *hdw* the I spiral fgm of Ihe i.refMs id tyewg *2-j™- 
old 1VI j Litfu girl Bamcil rWf SminedLiicly before her marriage. Tlir iwu braiEs 
juc <*flen wnfjrmawupeaL 1 

[ Here ih given [in rite original} Fig, 4 ,—Outline of the htt+sL ai A p-, i H 
( M Owte *% a f I J tear -old Manl na rl, J 


JuhrjN ■ C&lifur. 


Tilt /AfiRMT /A/ ri/rt was determined (by in hixxjiiIhiicc wili tiic 

fontaca -njkvattjilnle. The fatkffljii^ flu m i ters were dcier mined fl-— 


Mtt. 


W^ar-L 

IE 

nk 

3L 

Jt^jD 

1 


3t ^7 

f^V 

1 

52 J9 

... 

1 

29 y* 

1 


^J4 

1 


-y ■ 37 

5 

i 

30 

t 



... 

1 

|0M7 

4 

a 

37 

J 

6 

17 44 

1 



1 


4J 

T 

S 


in wo e#!« U I, noted ifaal ihe iiwJivinituil concur*,J [N'o, ?!, Jin. J«'v ) 
Was afflicted Irilli > ildn dim* ailed Kufnft (AWi). ][, ««• tnuS iNo *} Hght 
jwichw are mmticntiL* 

In reviewing ih*v Uctemort*, it in ilie 6m nU» ih«i Uic 

m pen! mnesMsd* le * ydlowUl, or greybh tint .,1 htemu. Tlie daiked 
»bad« rlw Non- r;. 34, thd 4a, *liwfc. bow, nt, wrr only 6 util, I in w 
itNltvHluel m r*£i, o»c; No. aj b> 4 noraan, Non. 34 an} 4 a ,.,, mm; ihf* 
piracuLal e dutky imnro, »],iHGifamitin E in Nm. rf *ad 34 to the :i n; m etiloii'- 
M'\ [iiha ipdfrtyfti'Ji nh.-wed %litcj rhuilr : , opc-chlty ?iu% 3i, |o. 44 H ttheifU 
*■ lrLi iH /i 37 | L.^ s , !ij( i vi3 4 inrdjjim litr-wn tint .- 1 (u thii concifLt pi mi iutii' 
nuin.e tlul N& 37 it noted kuod 6 piuemly + humrljr, to die d Gfipffl mea 
ary “ W. * P** WBfc 1 ^ iMttt and ^ 6,0 per ccnl of the nvmSU S», 

_ [CV^r'w^ 4 M faa- 


' ■& ^ ^ txijj ^ VleclMW| !4a, 

A asvlii. (Virehniv) 84^, 

/ ^ ■ *pedmen liou by V,^ E .) 
«f t Ja^im woman 1 1 bur, , ^ K J?. 


*-'• 4 - nariih tja It 11 described ai 
a fine '"gtoaciy hUck" l^k., atrd *** 
H in length. 






CrtjirrAnAtlV* E'Afr(-t «S 1/j^wwi ri^ W. L. II- JH'LK^Ol fK* 


^ cw /- affinities 
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ArPfCtfDFX 


ten 


in all, ll'i 07,5 pci eon or [he inrli tjdniU examineri. Three can ihttefai^ be ihj 
*4 tbdr a blade fAficJ 

The iktn>cobut of the rlsnitett of the jaliuiti 0?ttfi$fcrti!r-ri 1 m No tS ^ 
JJioc&’a wMe, Thu degree of Jt-kniaci li 1 * Mskj hliMl ihitcruiuics t! - itiLuui, 
making 1I aigftia whet* the snn doc* not affect it. 

fTJw rwaitlc T hnwcm* W itauhUcaa bwl *paa Van$n*-■ I'jk 
N egrito sheorT, lhe reiil irjlerpiclatkin ->f Hn ken being* tm dmihr, !hst Hi: 
L^Jitei a iei r I ntPic nearly Malay) cokiUT it i|u* tti I hi 1 Jltftrt Ma!jji2 

figment] * 

WIwj 3hs- -.kin, u 1 * fapechttf I he c*v among the Jrtims a Btudi dteip. 
by cmanwin Lri^oiili rH ( N KfcirsijO* th-’ pcrrfHii cri lacth emirt mill an impi-tu hi 1 
F*sk wkwir, which it dll mitkmtk ifkt wishing. 1 


part il—manners and customs, 

PAmAx l>AitT Fot*otO F*fei& 


rei$n>ijEiu* 


Sckutcp* franir . 


Lfcnsrittkm 
vt Pbft 


I- ps Tal.j*o]i H 

(Mil. p « l!b>- 
UeuO 
». ,s Kuineft 
(Mil. HH IV 
Kechil "i 
J. "Of*™" 
ftfMlL 

Itltti *') 

4. "Tfft K > 

T'ToTO 

I- 11 Pcrs^x “ 
{ ll I*ici|llno*’| 
o. 


7- fl CM-flhcit - 
S, *' Kri M 
(f 1 Krea 
$ Drnduur * 
t H lmdam»y 
in. 

11 ." Chnv, - 
IS. 

£M,l " Kapy. 

r** "I 


SteptAmt, tp 


J^M***! il4 

U»»J 


Ctart a/itm 
*««*». 
Caleb, 
Unknown 

S' KvmXtriay 
Grijfti'kii 


l nknawti 




Sin 
an 
pJani 


img- 

netling 


Tiwl 

11 


fart 


Ibrlf *u-l 
rt P 

Ikrlc 

ikru and 

“P 


isitik 
Shirk juhJ 


BarV 


Pfitll 


X-r. fbkitrtu. 

Qtike 

b*r</wuv 
Bl. [Gatl**s'i 
Kuiky 

str m timer* lii 

Htdley tN^l 
^ Ipvh tW'f 
= K™i|i»t i V'^-St 

p. ml 


RS4by &*' 

fbni* iir'jfel* 

_utj + l r 3nrLi:h 

**iao\i *kaf 

puiih "] 


ft ***&' *1% 


1 J : /v ^ A* riil iMithow) iw 
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f»l«» ."Mi <«“**• *•"“• “ 

tlL £ A_ 

Find i (l) 44 P»ilfi” tp. fAi I^J' i * Rt ao ^' 9fc L * ' 

f*>, UltM. 

taBi Dbeiwr, «*rt5^ Id llA— , *i ■ 1*1 

[Wl; i n ■‘Math’s (sK (fit wsJ ^ r4Al |JF> 

M Ud-da.^ 

'*• Mil# a*sqtt«ia^ 

In SHtiiiin^. 1 

,!,L w .. ® 

■* Plwrr '■» pal ttltl “SrgAHl." 

1,1 “SiTTi” ■'fct-r* '■'■ “•■ '«■ ® 

fmm (0- 

tw t 10 ' e F 9tU <*> (*). t*l ri "“ 

wiiGfn w UtWa^ pfc tp- 
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MIL Djitui upr u 14A— 

Paiui ;fn "jEJuiik,” ep, 3 A ; (a) uul ( 0 ) » Pa*™ '-Ml Mm ■< B 0 * 
(" Bool^! (41 cad (8| “ fciwdr".f»*#ni “Chab-Ub," cp. 6A. 

(JA. « MlkmUlao" ('‘Maekow-KHlkai'V 

ftittdl (1} ind | 0 ) ,, Lel.*eig , ’s (*) and (4) • 1 tVflltoog h ! (t) 
■' IVaultiUg " Inuytog from pteiodin^i, 

IjB- Hue ti ()A— 

Pacd Ml) “ i’en-lill," cp. 6 A, Oil t (3) jjjJ (fi| « MalOia' ("Mi. 
koiti ">{ j 4f and (6) “CWg.lag. 1 ' 

16A. Dirac, "K^kk-sofi "?t'‘Klil£.-o(;*')— 

)WI Ml) “ Led wad," cp. iB j (I) and |Sj " I.Lg.bmg”; r + ) and ( 6 j 
** Chijt'kfi." 

1 fill. [Jiiatte, mate it i6A— 

1 Panel 1 U) (ind (8 1 -ing.ah-'; el) ■* A-ii "j ( 4 ) and id) *■ Kl^Ou 1 ' 
IjA Wwx, “ Tin-wej; Lan.ltl* J**Tiftwag.lM.tgw’'), tip, iilepi ufinl— 

Kandi (l) “Kisom," cp. llD, ;i ; (3t, UK (<S), *lnl |S| “JX-da." 

<*. 13 , iiD M*)" CWg-lag,” cp 3 C 1 (Jr) « Stf-d-yang/' 

[ 7 H. [Jucl&c, PifVme u K7A— 

I*) 0 iini wod + IF cp- 4^; ts) wiJ (IJ Kiinp ; U} nistJ {&) 

'■Qiig-bc.'* c\.. jB- 
i jC Diicasq ejie # u ijA— 

Fa.ncL: (I) l+ Kl*oto/ h cp, 3 *, 13 ] uul (&} - K ti yca ^ P! ; U- «sri 

W ^hijE-lftg," cp, 3 ft 

DcsriK-, M I.'.iLltu TitriLiji ( n Bj^rkw-Tlm^-in imiJckiiJifri — 

PtaMt: 11) --Tfhd*i" S (a) imd (6) **}&&* a, 43 ™d I M 

aad \(A 11 TV 1 * 1 -«J 

DiMki lame u J$A — 

l^ntl. (I) -mil t 6) 11 Ui (#} mJ (ftj Cf 

r 1 B-ln qv tic. 2* A. 

I SC* ftiMtt**, uiTTie n i SA — 

Wi t T ) "PmIt 4 * (^J ftuccr " Sanri |$Hj (I) *Jl| 

" “Bit' 1 1- 1 Bfct ir ^ c P . 2 JA hhI <?} t VII i U) »tnl 01 11 ■' , 

cp, toV(^ 4 jA + il>. 

I s IX Dh'L.in, Mhir i’. I$A— 

« it>v - * 7 ‘ -* 6 » *9C tit; i2), (4). isi. 16 p 

rfiv tCi J,,qI ( ***"&">- c ' ! ' ^ ; (35 1 (7) “ CUg-hff" 

Pw 3 d: U) ■ JiHadk. 'cp. tjA s ji) ustrl jf) ■> lik.ltrg," cp. uA 

{4} Rjldl 1 , 6 ) “fflWKI Widl ’Goh' pjjinra*:* 
iSF. DLvflflr, am p JUg ||j\ — 

MV M tt' ^ " i ' td ‘ Wndl ' ,,c i > SAi #,lJ < 8 * " IlaiiHl" ; (4) and (6] 
I8G, nmr' at ] rjA — 

Panel .nr l-en-bil ";(■*) and (0) ■■ Bal-(ev.hai ' ' c,., SU (?), (a I .ft! 
*Pt 47 - 

iSH. Diieasr, uqe *j |8A— 

Pauri: (i) “LlM t-ig.' cn, ijA, 6H. etc. : (»J .,iul 14) ■'Ptnbloni; 
q»- 1 jA If) j (6) and (8) H Kittim," ep. jjB. ftt, 
t$A. Iluenae, " Ikkaa tjmun." nnidcetifieel |l»ut *« t«A|— 

I'Md MJJ " Pllit," q.. 7A ; U| an.! (ti; - T: r,i‘. ’ cp. 6t and 6t l»H 
(41 MKt ( 6 ) « Oilfi lig,- cp. 3 C 


‘ jV /? _T TI » “ [t 'f iliieaie, 4l»™, which rnvcn the DOKtlt wilt 

. 7' “ a . T! n,ttn ' Vil "»»y dn »w»U *|*«*. - Cutsurnltei 

weiiiiikt ra, iTifi raiitp given 10 4 CqIiiidMI fetftdil 

****** 7 wfcft “* form Pt ,Vrn. comb pS»em, %* , £ 
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joft, DkiK, hum u 19 A— 

jftfcifJ f |i} 11 i’iiiii 1 \iniiBilk fcUer): [*h (4)* *' AitM^ cp. 6 K 40; 

l 3 ) ■■“} -'(."fatfi-bs '■; !.*) ** BKffl* 11 n P - I*S. 

lOjT T>j =:Ui V |4 * |U|'V- 

JW i (1) ■■ rih-bil," cp. sBl U) mid (g|“ Yana-knit "i (+} "Olfe- 

lag”: ii| “Slid MS-yil," cp- i‘)K, iqT. 

|ot>. Diuaat, lanoc as loA^— 

Pawl - 111 1‘Bn-hU,*' cp. SS1 cal *If**-*t": Ml 11 ;t*«nn 

« KO.tcl.' 1 rp SC -. (6) ** h*!f " pa!t*Jtti “ Chan-d " ["CtiDwfll 1. 

"THTH" k£mh.“ cp. ioC* 55- J>- '7 C - *9$ <*J» 14)* ( 6 J- 

^S) "Si-e^jocg. " 

' 9> ‘ "Jenmik'’; (*> Ml «*< l fi > 

" HcnqtM" CHit-tii |. qw 9 Bi «*• 

t>M pan«l: (ill "^BOTtv,' 1 cp. i^E; I s * »•** “KilifnV' ep- 19 s1 * 

jph. l?C ; "Geth" pattern*. 

?J ' tS, 1 ^nel: U) '■ PAiir," ep. IJA; ( 3 ], Ml. (* 1 . W ( 3 l ^ 

17) «WJ*' -pattens '"Chig-kg:," cp. jH 

,,j ' ^rr.r-fc t- iiAt (*>- ^ c*) *" * w ir,ri w 

■■l , i«eT"-piW fra " K>lapd." cp. iflL. 

t^K 1 M*a*^silii*^M ^yj ,, ^ 6E 6U. I«H»d«. The remainder 
d two minnn of kr SB(l'Ki'Jfit-' P 

,,L 1 ^ietThr 'iVn hil.' cp, t'jK; (*)*nd 1 W 

«w| fgj “ 11 Kl-tr'i "; (1) #tt<l (7) “*■«<! P*««^n- 

irjM. Dbara, uiue *u 19A — m 

M, < t , -Kiwtn"! ( 3 |. ( 4 ). <»>* <« ” lumped -1 (31 -*i (71 
“diie-lafi," cp, 3C 1 . 

" >S - ,. l ..u« 1 -ra S -,, r .-| SI "-W 

of ptirctn* given ofl Flaie XL] 

"> a firwtwW .!» m» ( 5 , ••*«-. 

jo A. l)feL^“Mr^r«iI’’ f" pwl*Wy * dteuc.J.ke iSA— 

Pant! I ID ■> i L-n-liLl M i (41 nod U> (*»! t* 51 * *' tne >' 1 ,tan - 

Ml ^‘iwTrr “ cp. * 1 «*> - t.v" ^ 

3d, 50 ) 16} “ Tiok-ioftk," q* tB- 

ni Tsr”“oii.. (*m« ■■^•' 

loD, DiMaMT, «flK Hi 10A— k „ L , w 

S^ih'I 1 iik 11 Ikiin rt * (ah t®) 

"^g l*C 11 lllie »umlrt uripe." = " Jlklil*"), (■*!- Ht. 
(6) r (8) - rp. i [ -' t*>- 

“■ “a™r«?w ■• '■“-p®” *«> *— 1 » *^- * »* ■ 

(4>« mwfo **‘jiftiftro ,s iViim^ _ 
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20 U. IliKw, %air.v a* J&A— 

Panch fj| "TvU-q* 1 ! (lh (&] «Sob-j 34 b L? iJ Gic. 

^ 17- 

20 . 1 . DEtesae* aamq Jti ?oA™— 

I'an-t. in -‘W i la) “tUkd; Iji, 1.1}, [h| » F^m'^Atiem. 
" Gan ' = ; (S) " Fiver "-piifun ig Tint-tank. - r 
21 A. r>L^-_L--- . ■■ Auin M c+0* in *"). tmiiSeiiiilicd — 

IW.i Ctl *■ |*h UJ. (6). (S 3 -mnm" e*Fatam~L 

jCfli I F.: 

JiB. EHkw, ante ■* riA— 

v&n?l * 1 1 1 ** Frjtjfa* '■} 4) p <0). (S> - Knrl-Li |r_'“ 

3iA- a raiwr-« B h< ^(an-««k k«ki1, TI Mii^Qiaiifmi— 

1 Wl j (t) 14 r«i *bh*j C 2 p inrl (+} iJ |i: i- -v ■■ Jt Idi 's |J) 11 ^- 
an-jii ': (6] and (S3 “Bering"; cjt ijBj (7) "Chig Sas r n 
22C Dbnke, msht *> jjA— 

Fanal; (1) ” Kfrom rt 3 (1). JjJ. (fiV* 
ttlX Dhc-v:, ytM n uA— 

Paitrli (ij "Ktein^cp. 17A: {i| uu\ L4l Ji Di-da,” cpi 23, i?A 
<*J. ■■ CWMif 1M ; f j), * 7 } “Chfrlue.-' 

23 F- Difen^ic, s-aine a« 22 A- 

Paftcl: 13) |?) P (41 “i um -t, k ' ; , 4 ), *A| *■ Chfe-’i^ ‘' 1 

(7). <S) lp [jgI-ie^ "' (|wn nriantil. 

4 j. IhKtK, "CJicL,"' uflidcntuiftl— 

Puacl: U) " toWbm w e 111 ^'Dh-iIh n r Wb 17- W l»w 11 

** KiU«,Trtt,* 

J4. Dju^br. unttt&iHM— 

: itf '■ lAt-fldf'” 1 * tab {$* ■* Latent" I" Ijntgut a, | 3 «^> itmJ (6) 
"* waved with 1 Gob 

3 £A, DIhk« “ fo-iam" KMt*m 1 1 — 

PjucI : | t) “ fcn-hill* ; [ 2 \ *• Jng,” 'Hit ftnUiinJli^ iic»i|£ttl dir Trtf 
P»«aw U«y rej*™ait fran^ihii TV dtacr LmJ nf km- whkf 
d foun*3 in ati puit* Peiiimm^F aiiwrkj *13 pniEi of the bt^]^ In amci- 
h that the E 4 lktLI u nnjibklfv «^Tk tm t^ni- hcue> Thti **} 
lie Iktiw^I ffOtli the Sakai, lift CH Et li f^nd Mi±uii£ all Eout of |1 
yiF-w^, 

Tfilie : Si-iuani: Kiefa ^ntsij 1 ULn Kinu bring a Skkal localirji 
irhi.M^I llur 1 S 4 fiW r- Kaem F | ii hta) U> |htm lhtm 2 |C 3 mffll 
h<n« (iIeehI L 2 )nHs kyeiL 
2^B. Rbseoat-, mtncaa a;A— 

faari : (1 j " Jcn hi]|A ^) s (aji « Ynt .it. 11 

Trite Ssrmitng tif B*hitn j'* Hii-imn lr |, wbn ctlsiBu 1 aiH^iTvani 

to that nmlputed ID live KlHidfkniAEig in [PkEr IY 4 
25C- Ifr - the, Kim A» 2$A — 

IVneh it) "r«ji.m FT 

Tube: S-^iiiiuj^ of Ikmg, unites iKai thvy mly usc^l mi fat i^v-» 
Eiiinibf to llferw jtut J^ircn |2fA. BL 
DUe» P ttliia if 25A — 

Tribe: ^:»ian4t of Kct»>iiii j." Ktn-iirw 11 ) anJ K_ *:-ra.m£ ( m O vb .\*£ 
Tvnz&mg"), afho marie timibf itAtfmmt. to tfar «tcft£in£. 

Ttimm gi Vin-tni hi IS ” (- Ymi4k> hllila pi k uriiAeitilfiftl— 

: I| 1 | *' IfET'jj hr 1 C 1 " H».-t >IT 1 '■ I, ami: It ( 4 ’, ( 6 k (S) I -|J> 
* 4 K^in.raiU^ 

5 7 l>i*ai^ F 11 uritdtFilihttj— 


mfl i* wa I" in ihe efiyiodh J 2 C r jj? L r, jjH jie ■ !**_ titeii -1 kaiinjj 

In ihrll f&pt;i;Tr pai^ermi 
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Ml 1 ’.Lcfedg”* U), 4). (*} " LM*i» "l" !*■*■! "K 131 

■Crab" piurn “ 1 <6> “ I’inJlmsfl," > td; m "Bilf vr - JWUs," 
The iliuoil k said la cornn>eiY£c ftt Xbt region 4 the liippte und 
ip«*d liiwnwmi*- | A, B, t, tecitanlnff (rrm ihe lift ddr. aft *44 1u 

4 iiuccujalEl) iliato-ii. j 

;4A. Distil. “ Ktium rt Kay midi! pidwlifai- 

tel (i) ••En4tt"t (aj, U'- (6). m 1 0EH««■* j <jl -Si-in yt*i£ M : 

m^CWSte-" 

jSD, Uue^n. MHH n :SA 

Pnud: |i **F.n4el"4 (=' “ Minim": ft) ■*Td*l-«i B t <G) «i4 (h| 

41 Ji^ p-H-H-LLj 1 

;q, Dnew * d| Van-iul iBBt-ta" ( ,! -Vtl|4CMl-nMluJ EI | l on bklltificd* ^ afi— 
li) Ben-bit"? i*J -■ Vu^Wl"? (6l {S> 

la Lfl-ngfit 11 ( iK Lxn^t H }- 

la Hse*-?, -li ■">n-ul4ujit; ' 1 " Pctt-ul-dOMfi "), unjilmlifiC'i" 

hwei: it). ( 6 |. «od (»> *' #W.' ep- 60 i |i> “Oms" i < 4 ) » f*«*» 

m L'V 1 be misAe* of the Cocflh. 

it, fhfcrftjK?, *’ Ch.ib y*,’ 1 utFiihOtified— 

1W. ill lay "KeitiV -j.. 51 i 14) "WH '-pnutm 

"Tital-m,- rp, 6A: <0> '-putiffu cjl 47 ; IS) 

■■ iv*h ‘"-ptUeTti ** Chf»-kV tp. 4®> 

jja iJiwaie, *'T'tni 'M**Tcbcel ,, J,imWFriii6tJ— . 

titttl: n) "Mdiqs/ “LeHttl"} Hi t~Ka*M If 1 ®) 

•• PJ»cf "-piiifm " Itaing." 

lilt Dimw, uai u jaA— , 

rand: (l) ■Knom"; (*), 14 ). !TI "Chitting ! (3> "Clilil-Ue • 

»6> " Kaww" (viriinti; (8) “ l)u*g” 

JJ Dueuc, “Ktti-i," ynjd«ni6«J— . „ 

fumj : 1 1} 11 feii-hll," wl|h wide batdt# I (*). 19| " Kfli-yMB 1 (4), 
(.6) " PAwTt "'-iKLitefrv •■Si-ei-yonR.” 

14- 14 Lnl,” fttiiOen-liJkeii— 

I-jmtl: (II ■■ Pm-Ml” : fi> t*> “Mus-lm"} I*> 
fuitern “ dhig-li^." 

35 . ttwaie. nniiltmlfW— . 

hvneh (II -Ut ae% i la), t« "MWU**" (Mood-b^") i ( 4 i. W 

- 'Was ".|uiiertL ■' Cbtg tog** i= ‘ Cfcfe-Ue ^ ?)- 

15 - »> “Ota* «. 

(U.f:Sc?ti - ' j - 1 r 

j:. r-inr-IV, " K 4 m» 1 irrK.imati S r :, l, mi^alir.-n 1 - _ i H r ,, 

l^ L| _l . n | ^ Un%±\M" (■' ^.1 ti"|: S 3 ). ^ ,l Kj‘hut : t-i i, m 

It Wii w . peuent CWg*l*Bt H 

j!S> itbwiiT, " r«Htriil H t“ IVliApplt "I, nnidenUfttd —■ „ 

rtand : [ 1) “ - 1 fa). <M “ ^-^nK'l ; Mia (6) Im-bU, 

I hijil iiiUcrns <m S Sair III.] 

W DtNaie, “Itin U" ■! HEWVl- Ulu, Lwt'i, l u M nitHWH — 

)W) Hi), U). i*> " Kiu itl ; li) " Hu lii 

40 . Plftaarf. ''Hbst/' uaiiicptiftnii— _ 

M; (i) "I'm-M-t J»), l+A t&i- ■*> i <3^ ,J > 

■i Cbig-iiCi, tK . 

41 , Dtoi*, , a . 

I'mil : Hi (*) "Off .'V^ 

4a ; 1&) lh iH* VVpfUkffl Kl-bCt. 

41. Dbcw. Jl tUn^'Wvm/ 1 bed — H .. 

I'nntl : (i), II), 16). )*> " V*4iH t 1 ' Vfh4jp*Hf i (-) Kit-imB- 

43- Da***. "T«m; j l Q tC" { , ‘u*tig-imc , )p umdcntihrd— 
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(t) -He tmfdti ( + *H&id “j: t*> ■' jcmii n ; uj d 

WSj^fattem **Tefeite"* |«) ■' Kl^i," 

44. Diicuje, nBitksUfiffd— 

FmnAi (i| ■- PEO-hll" i [ 2 \< (4^ (% (£) «* 1 .T.Lap, M 

45. Discfl&c, 11 s<r Myi" w “ Sa-nyi “ !■ C +4 &r sajee "), unitfcniifrcd— 

i 3 wtieh U) Hl Pal hJl Vr {3] » S*d -ah 7-li *; jjj, (?) *+ iThh* -lag ' r s Ul< 

£S| 11 K<pEq K /" cp. 17ft 

46. BiKUc, 11 E^ta/' u&idnitSk^ 

ranch (I) asd (6) ,J IWfcJi*; (i| -A bet" ; ^> F m "Sd4*» 
^U“ ; (4i. (ft) 11 WH *-pcUan - 
47 - tJfjftiM;,, + ‘ Kiin/' umikndficd — 

I'ua^l ti> LJ Pen til ": ffc) ,J %% 1H ; 1 3) A ml ^ y ** 

48 . Dite™,. “Ga-sun'' f (i Gaboon aaiden titled— 

Panel I ii) "T*>vmfc *: |i| «Jttaui" ■ (4^ ifij + r&] ‘'Km-bfnf. ! 

OT, 

Disc™. 11 Yu-tttf hi-tag M ( J * YfUMOc liHIqg M L lEiiiclentLlLeil— 

Pfcod.l C*) "Mjptmd- M f (*fc ( 4 ). (8)* r8j M A].!t£/ f 
So. Etinut, “JQUIti” unikfttiMiU- 

fitaih (r} "Pm-Ml"; '* Hi 4 *i k s m fJ Klsom, 1 Mai* 
“G 4 t»il »*4 ( 8 ) like (iv 

S* + J>tt»se K " Laftjp*- w an « Long^ (** U^ec “1. unliicntii^: — 

Pmd ■ ([) ( 7 J - Kiurtn 1 ’ (lira fcttu*} ; " Kcimi" ; US " L«U 

to* 'i ( 4 ».» rt l|^i (ti-tM-dj,- 
5t IHhik. “0^-14 rt C<Chlg-lu H V ttnUaHihedr— 

I-Acid 11 ) - K**raa M ; M, 0ft » EUiiiy ir : tjK (7) ^Let-nri" I (4V W 
'■Chig’lag.” 

SJ. Discine* * 4 Yc-cog," UMitciuinni— 

Pipidj U) " ltct» -r •■ Hu-lnr 1 " (" Hakw"), *iih “W. pi«h«g". 

Cal. 16). ^ ** Chau-ci," 

54 * IXsease. “ Tag-nti," unlilmtiticsl— 

t’ao«l: (i) " l.td-wmT ; t*) r < 6 ). |S) ■■ Ikl-Siw" i>< Bel-otmc"), 

Si- “T*tt-iwd" {" Tiin-lw«yunirirhrihed^ 

[■«trl ; ( 1 ) “ TahaS-ej" ; |*J, I4J1 (6), (S) -*Soli. 1 
56 . Dimam, " Vc-lai-I " r V"r!'!»(-e mMentih«.S— 

P-iPCt t I*} and |9) ticking, the iltisew Leing a l.ilal onf. 

>7 P iww, «thhiltfflg " (If ■' Jell ailing " r Gtl tiladng" ) aftirtentifimi— 
TuAi llh £4}, K.) “Jiiu.-tfc '■ (9), ts\ “(iiu* 
jS. lil tr-iw . 11 flti-flil-yuj,” unlilmrifietl— 

Pimt!: {*) " " } (a) ( 4 t> («). (tti - Kci-jctt*,* 4 

59, l>i*aue T “ ht^," ufli 4 efUifi«*J— 

IW: (I) >'Lct-ndg-: 19} “Ti-*!": (4), "Chlg^’" : (n) 
11 YaJ-tu . 11 

(HU. Uiir*!*. “ Ta-tioi " I.- “Tak-ur " fTdkkar,"} m Viml u! tai^e lumaar, 
KaiVutrn’ie 1 e!c. (cp, “ l>ih" jvitimn} 

IW: 11} ■■ Bairn .*cp jo; (j), |6i. IK) "TiUm " 11A. 

61. ObM.-*, <■ Htr mil 4 Mit(£nL— 

l' 4 iw] : II) "Ij-r -ds": |i) “TeiMl 'i |J|. IT) "Chig-Lt!-"! Ml 
*' Ki"lant" S itf) [Mian ; (it) ftrtt tSeiugsited. 

63, Dueue, '* Kll^hi " (*' Klcc-ctuii pitWcnlificd— 

IlSnd,; ( 1 } anil ( 6 ) “W«h"{ <l) ■*Jutpf-iri " ('■ Jrs.Min-ft 1 ' i W> 

"doll " pnUcrn. * * mate XII 

65 " 1 idi " j" H'Jce"), untilcntii'icn)— 

Ivtntt : ( 1 ). ( 4 ), ( 6 ) ■■ licks '■ ; t*). IS) " Ta|*w r " 

64. Dha** m ^ - { .*Chk-t»>i "t | For f*» 

f >5 piKfl*. ** k. i -lLa.w„n J £' 4 f. aClw-woMc"K l di« nicv l0 rl wlthc»r 

66. DtMsae, " Hajaiug," f 


(0 Kid (J). 
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f,7. !>«•***. «Tnxciie r . 

68. UisesK. 

69. Dbo*. “ A*li " P Awa*'^ 

7ft. DEmmsb, “Ktong-in (," KjMg-W 


\ For 

r Ji 

“j. I ft 


proltctinffi agsinil t«tii 
jjhI tbcrSbrc without 
(l) (ij- 


The nurokr* is the CblWwte U* tekr to llw ptw *'»«■ 

rcpciLd-iru of the Stme i-aiios ue sot gken. hot «nLj- the r*n*uoii». 


The 


A tatrAlW."! {*),* *6. 

A-It ('■Art'') li). iGH. 

AM*g (J). 49 - 
AMuwj (-)i 40, fll''. >9^- 
AtigUfat, 3A, tuO, 

Ba.dM! (*• Balthai") ( 3 ). OlO, Bj. 
Biiid (1). aoti jC. «T- 
Bcli 01 “Ba-” (■' BT*0 (a), (&B, 
>iA. I SC, 

Btf-tog (“ Ifel-wnc”} (21- ?B. 54 
liiltDff f UiHinft^O), Ji. =SA. ION. 
Boin (I), 60, 30. 

IviiHg 1i), iSF, tjB. 
it-ng (a], aA, ioTt, il>. 
W't"M"liMt U* 

Club-lab or tltakkb ("Chub-lab ) 

1*1* 9* 

Cbae-ai (** Chow-at ”f (it, S J- 
Cldg-lilg Of Cfc%4eg 1“ Cbtg.kg ")<*). 
3B, JC, 20 K 

CWng-eng (a), jaB, aaC. saE. 
Chi»-kH (■■ CllU’he»"| lit. 4S*. *c. 
Cheg l.t>. 41, SO, 

D;i..Ji (" Ds ikt"! (3|, IT*. J j 
l? latut). 

Et*4r&« 

En.lt-p M'lrt" (1), a*H. *8*'- 
En.ny*nKjl (" N'tiyaogil ") ( 3 ) 
fil>. 38 - 

E»-nJ (-Ka-Hl*) (Jh 6E, 6G. 

£t^ip" (ill *olJ- 


3aD 


fll*. 


Cam l" Gen* (a), 57 - 
tU Id (■■ Hillal") (a), jo. ®9 
lli-hitir* 1 Hh-ku”? [■' IUtku")tO. 

ir*i»y 44 , Harttjj, Of 11 

PHefnige “Mil, 36 , 43 * OB. 10A. 
37. 14 A ; tp. <* Sff-uiy«" '»P- 
IJiats (■* BJtxwig") (a!, 47 * »8C. 

In 6 (a), ajA. 
li-jenu (2), J£lA. 

Up «*")(*!■ it 

Jrfw.ik (■■Jen™*") in- 14 B- tC, 
9 A. 18 E, a A, ip, 11 A, 57- 4». 
lit', 

J'jwl (at. 48 . 43 . 1 BA. 


Jang d ( l * jDting-ai "t (31, 61 . 

Ka-Ssil-13|. 7B. 

Kan-hang (1). rjA. 13B. Cl Ker.- 

|,e£tu. 

Ki scmt Of Kitot! 1 (“ Kjramt," ‘K17- 

MIBf'')ll]> wC. S®1 ]ti I7C1 
• 9 G, 3 jB» «C. 33. iit. 36 , lilt. 
17A. Si, 19V, S*. 7 & 

Ki wi ('■ Ka war") (a). s*A. 

I£-S a p « (■* Ki*i> N | (ah JI. 

k£t ioi:- 

ttei-yotig <-'i Koytiog t C‘ KljT,tig n H*l, 
5S, S 3 . i'C. 

Kelipei or Ktlcpe (“ Klappsy “i in. 

1-iM. taL, 19 C 

Kem-il Ktrniseet "l I Si. !'■■ 7 t - 
Ktn-heuR (i). jS, Cp, K-Ynlwot, 
Kl-tiDt ( J< Kee-lwot | (*I, 37- *A. 
Kilkel (3)* i-jH. 3 H. BC, 

Kiatei at Kiust (“ KmfeT"t, J9- 

Kiteng (a I. iC, 4*- 

KnoMapfat, l A. *»K. iG. 

Ungtu p-tjsjjliiLi’i la), 34 . a?. 
611, 

Le.( «od (l), 54, iK 40, 3B. I6A, 

KA. 4 C.i 7 B.lBi 7 . 

Ugiyo], l" "l < 1 li BB. 

>1 I ill teg L" lihtec ) l[3), 

tiA. i&E- 

Lci-teu; of ki i'f (“Lsiosug") Irt, 
15 . SC. 14 , & 1 -; 27. SA. »B, 6 t. 
J9, fSH, IJA, AH. W. 

|_£t !irid <!}* i^Bi ^ 1 

Ud,dahF t4A a uBe 

lir-tKiio ijz). igi\ t&A, 

TkU&tiw i** MflStotn M J nV- i jtk 
V* Mia** "i U)» 

Majs-Un^ <0- "** 

Mb tcn {ij- iSBi J4- 

( da ^Icviif-hac"? i - 1 . J5- 

N3^ |3>. IlCl-rffV 

m 

ra-heia « tVhoB p P. hena**((»). 
; l V. 3 i.'V 


1 1 0 (if ij. Inn I W. ^Wm,t r t rml jianei,. 
here RjiicKintil hj (S>: *PAw«, 


, raiml poel, ><re tcpre^iitfll lny 

(*) 
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Pour ("I'awo i (t)* i$A. iptf* 

*aji ioA, tgH f 19K 19J* 

iSG 

3’fiBftJuJie w HcnattLoog {** ■Pefialonij 11 J 

|3j 15A, l8fL 

fV-iwl-tu ( H Ffegcjlfea”] (a}* 190. irH. 
l^mi (“ftflihecn (1 j. 5c, 
a&A, i^L. ^5t! P SiA. jfk I9<\ 
Iflft, 6M t 19. 11 B p 6Fp J9I4 igD, 
lisl^ 4*. J4- i^ + fiB, 33. 
4^ 47, 45* 1 5 IL 

fVn-jEng (ijr, lA, JliSj *A, uCi jA* 

5siri-Bn,yi[ J* 1 Stdkui-pcr t3), 1<)K. 
45- 19b 
( i I* aoi>. 

Sqj^idL I" (a|, IjE *JA, 

SctangHilui f SUngdoy “J (a), 36. 

Si ^fOUg ix J (* 1 fift-l-j ^ttg H J 

l*K *;F- 


Bill" 5«1 H } ill S A, 

fw* C*I. 55. 5&H. 

T 1 ! at (2). joB, 59, 

T*-l«« lifc ^3<* **A* 

TavHbit 1“ Taa«ng M ) (I), 4*- 
Tthil w Tfhal (“TflU'*) I'JA, 
6C, 61, 

Tr:baS-iij or »T 

(il. 6 A W iSA* 55, sail. 

Tint, tank (rfr) (sj B ill. 

Tabnng j 11 Td**tH* 11 | r j 13 , j E 
C,kip or D-kep ( +T oaltip rr ) (2), 44. 
Cm {'* Ckim ti)., iE, 3 pA. |L 
Onmxu (pt Oavnotiqg H J (3), iaA. ylv 

Will ( 1 ), 6t, 

Vang ktiii |2). 29, 19C. 

Y«WW « Yel-ul (■■ YmJ-stii ") jlK 
igD. 25». 

YcUp-r or YT-Up-I fVcb Up-*b"} 

10, *2. 


To eOBapdflte yh3 < Uu idinnijt Ijt added Uw follow i llj.-, n-likli i ru'i mlr =■ nil 
mtntii yvt roclilkoicd from die preceding lac of o:mb pmtlfjm : — 


Ang-ig^boig t f * L?n#4gd4iJf£ ^p 13A. 

A'will |** Ow-lq *7, ilAr 
Awii r ‘ Aurtii "jp (ig r 
[feLkllU Tinatin |lk iSA ( ■= 
blcHKin). 

Ratet »J. 

Ra tcschai pj [j) mul (6j, iSG. Cp, 
50 «, 

iter. SA. 

Omii-ole. 31, 

Duu-ai p-Chu-nt^, uA- 
Oid., 33. 

Cbic-teik |" Oii^ bnV " 64 

E£; io, 4E 

S9 t)i. *sA? 

Ga-iiui 4S, 

Owl-taJimg or Jol - siting ? [ M GcU 
tBlooog ') t 5 ^ 
llnii^i 66. 

Hartiuig, 6E 

Hank? nr Hull&f (“ IJun-tci "I, 
H*1M“ Mire'I, 
h-^1 ig, 14A1 

iAn 

47 - 

K*im 1| I'-KdBiltc'i-Ji 37r 
katig- j. i- ri|’ ? \** Kuog-ken^ ' h } p 9A. 
Kan^-woto, 41- 

K^iPjn* jjA. 

KiB«i he JCawi^ 33, 

ThriSa^ (* J KnyMnahalhy > F 6A. 
K^ik aog ("Ktik-ug 1 ^ i6A 


Xrbogi.it (^Klnog^ccn^ 70 p mil- 
print fbr M Kclafigu M » J»ul. ^ 

cp, ^Xling-mp 1 Qciirer Vi 

K£J»u-« o«fl 1ST ** K11 nw:i Bjf pp M M KJtfW- 

w^llg^r 65 

Kifnliu Or KloMT I 11 KfonlmO, jA* 
Kiiuci ot Kin^J ^9 { »la^fapih. 
kSswin (“ XP^uiti '\ 4 A, 

KUntlti (^KSes-cPtnf "|, 6 j fnaitw « 4 

Km). 

Xotig # 36 

LUJ* ^ fc?t \" Lang rr # i H |<- 

Li rhhitfqi < Ji Ij« thLetLq;"), JA 
Lp-IioJ, I Au 

LLL-I^ 11 A. 

Ma'ltam kA'Iofi r H Mairkirw ktllpn "I, 

1 jA, 

Mnit»TaW \i c-kii. 32A. 

>Ter-ci1l + 61. 

Met IdA. 

^^kiar thinluq; | M Faarnr 4 _t L tnl*£ "i. 

JA, 

Prl ^i *rdr^\ ilA. 
iNF-r».rt|‘it ( A * P-mnpplt +, )p 36 
l^kbFg, 32A. 

|E 

r< iiC of KLn^konguimvcrp iA 

ftilj-iyf Jl 

!>eniiyi(“£«-s»xw*'t, 44 

44. 

Tii kor ..,} Txk-or («' Tskict "j, 60 . 

T*kul (“TuL.ojrs "j. roA. 
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6l? 


Tio-i'g’. ?Ai 

Tung^oiay [ n Ttm^HTftB lr )* kp. 

iji? 

Tin-fcwoi (■* Tun • k n “h 5? 1 

TraenE, C7- 

Tebil 1j^Tfib*ei ,r |« 32 A, 

TLnwci; liingkSli i«"TLR*^ linkw, H | 

ijA. 

To-ej, 34 - 


WirtB-jpu^, * 7 * 

\Wlul hill ("VmtM Um-r 

Vjiti - tui r j V^n-itrf hiUog ,f ), 

vinfill Ttuniii ("rsn-t ^-iwntK "j, 

aa> Cp. *». 

V«-e«u. a> l'>"( = ' ta t«Hoei»l 

nidiisk 

Vc-lu 4 i" Vri !« e M ). 5^- 


lively 

Itu^.rupleiE. 


Sebavij ooitti aku CuauMTOb® Pattmss. P«t 43& 

obMimpiBH IJ*hinfor 1**^ 

.,..., !4 . I ■ ■ .- 1 , 1 1 ■ ■ 1 , 1 . ■-■ ; 11 cbfliiii f ilin' 1U Ml. 1 '-V. 1, j 1 l,f 1,152 

4 *pUKV J; apposed 1.) Vaii B hftfl-SltvcTi> tcj I* * vnl *f lirr. ciiiost 

lM cSS£^t^ «i*t tame « Quires Bt dum »C*llSW [ain* » lie ne«ebi<*. 

'"Tj fe fi " |« lawai H i s dwm ifiaiitii 11 tsyur-en " <" ucusi cn "J or 

TV tel 

Qktfvcr itflii Chaml-tnbe lh« *«W inem » *1^™- 
11 '&T Et **■» iuw » .»=™ i>; thnim^iov “P-^ ‘ (‘*(>'■*0* 

tChja m. bto»il ibKWMB Ibt tons*. Th “4«‘ 
feigned for urafoswin ■**»* Min* trw- Am*l«r *!&** * JI L hlt r 
illBcrettf mttem ii aeLguaJ w I to kwiwu,' IwunipWn p M- 

0 : *11*1* HW* B Quiver F { rl»ssn ngniftii <—-'Ji* ! _ . 

lie I b rown i\awu hi an flxdlniuj tturm. A COTpafiion Juivcr 1 ^ 

wLirajcriL ns in the £114 cf Quiirtfr Fi IneGJTnjitwts p 14 ?- fc , ± 

f>aier- li: tame nuae ** Q«i «4 F : d*«n •e*' 1 ' 1 * *rAK f drcnjred iik! Jvn 

Tir.ui liri ,jf trees, wl.ish aiififcd 4unnc « *«*» f ' '"* n ,J [ LI " 1 

frultfoe bcfo« J ■!» 4 rf«H bv>vT fa*fo Cff 

these b in ihU ce« »» w|.u^ Qulrer, '»"7 

iKsgUte,^ cJwsni lb* 

Nwth-t»»t Motion. irhWs auae Mt riWBfr ^ thE * e wlw uc ^t#*** 1 10 lbetB ' 

’“Jffii'ift IS* mm *i 1 ' *«■ 01 *• *"*■ 

**2Sti »SS 3 SSiMSa-*». *-*!« "“** (■*» 

*ck 4 i«ih M ^ iir..ui ’. (kww Dim l '4“ n ® l * e ® i . , T ' n,nT 

to "sss af^ss s jssssM^*^ ■*“ 

^irenci# b( iLn>l fihM»tC;il walUinjli, 


t:. .r;|.1‘-tH, p. I4 3 


a Ili md<r to W¥t ^rtinit. emir Ni 
oj-jhU iiflhe iiemi-lk'J ptuitieii- ii drawn 
w b ■£!!£*% funcMFf Cwr rcftdtT 
*.& follow. Hsnc' the wtirrb M 
pkic - or * a iiHOixititete** arc aJwsy^ 
addeds A^atrii where llw wtnw tm^ba 


j b yfieintniJllIf fiifpc-alcd Mi l^'o loniS, 
nfily ihe bogiiming >d tbr pltawtiiff b 
ri^n, in p$rhtt ic FMiiLUlc ill esun- 
Kuiioii, tlttws# the *hL»l- fnwilM) 
diFiifflkt^e of I he tomb** ta «pic 
icmjcd- 
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Qttmur Oa * *' trtmg.k*Eijj rl rf ,p boOR-kflDy ; chattii oi^aifiiU pduoTtcnn Fnuf gn 
food. Tht apper Mi il I hr **m* U ilwr Wct revered. CMjfc*P» p f d.j. 

Qwkt* J*: unir QBW □» lJd w 0 ; chimn against poison urn ur iojudcuL* 
priniiDg-fciftl. Complete, |>. 143. 

Q« ‘'Sflj-iwifl 1 ; cbacm dUilmi eruplkmi of ibeakfnmul prithU* 
r-r< the piinnk-. fi r iitikl^pOx, Cccnpieir T flu 14*. 

Qrnntr fts pl pl-« kyiiia " {** pte-aj-lcTUiaa "|; dnnq igulnil " icat.kop," s r 
turg* i.wvh]ng*, fjp. uibnwb p. 14} 

‘t*U* S : u (ii-is kain " ( M {ne^LNM u |; rhnr.ro u^iinii bifliicnii m 
GAitmh. lnconi[tlrit, p. [43. 

CfrreJbrJr T; 1 ' kin urbui -aii w l M klai-nhooi.uas i Jxii iti againi 1 ' Ls-belj 
‘ J » ■■ Cramp w ^; sdlfiieit of the limb* through cep-AlHO IQ (h* atmosphriL-. Tn 
complete, p 143. 

(ijnvr u 1 " pi-31 kynp " f + * pas*m>krof) H |; Chaim c^vSjjuuon Iflt 

|3|pilbfi oF n_ritL-r_ CoroptetCi p, 14 j r 

CAarm*fwfa V ; +l ham-nmr M [ chum agfldn« <’ ddliOf" or Cfflltflung, 
ewipteiCi p 8 43 

t^vTTf-fw^ Wi ^ tdidvid" ( Ji kk-doosd " ); diarm agam*' “ kluinzbaiiig 
Icjfttk " |° kEra+dhaBg keck M ) of pimSyiia. Complete* p 143." 

X„ Compete, p 1*44, 

Gmrw.fvfr \\ C^mplsU, p_ ( 44 , 

CAsrwH/pfr £ ; ■ 1 tuMat" (*< hlllme *J; charm ageiml injury 10 Um ib« Ffiim 
1 Ibona* sJuu|> Oiouac. w the Jikr r Wfiflml* ^ this kind at* call' 1 11 le-pi-T** " 
r 4 tepfre-juO i nromplcte, p 14 

An IH ba-lu '■ or lA l*.iet n nr 11 bofl’rf <B )s duim 

nwipy w injuries of like chaiacwt. Compkio h p [44. 

A* 1 ™ic giro* ami dung « Qctliro A I. OMttjdele- p 14+- 
<fc*w A3 ; ELmi: rmme u[| dtum a* Qufnr Ai. CgmpJttc* p. 144. 
Qutzet \4 : tmne name and ^(.mctu w Al. Cmnpktip,. p 044. 

(ki?rr ISf ^ cJii^cIlii " dicc<ticdi "J [ charm inaVllity lu w.illf 

In^ttiptrLc,, jj. 14^. 

C^nnrr lia - hj» runt< U k^nifcr fcf. Cttann npimil another form >bc 

[ifKkdiD^. [ucuauiJi^i:, p t4|5- 

Ct t s 1 ill w {* * 1 m " 1 ; chanss *^3 UiU «iif. Iku£ ( l p 1 e? " 1 , ™ 

uuemal diiaifcwr. IgoompLetc, p 

<?uir¥r Cs : <d «k" 3 ehami 3 (t 3 IHtcHaiil discaat Immpl^tllf p~ f-lS*’ 

G«iwf Ul s 11 h-chm-U^ " (j* J ka dtiH lwg M J: charm agatmi <rf thf 

upfKijiw. Inc^mptclc, p *45. 

Quu\* 13 a : uThn name 8 i Dlj chtrm 4g11t.1l dlV^^r of Lin! 

jaw, Inrpjnjiltle, |p. I45. 

Eli “penul«* p ( fi pem«4«"H chain! agidjw .if the kftra. ^ 

rtrmpleie, p 145 J 

L J 1 tame tiaol* add ehaira ai Ei. Cmn|dete r p. 145, 

Fr: *■»eftta-kx^ w ehin kob^ ; charm againt; none, “il aupeiiit."' In 
eeifljpide. p 145. 

Fa s iame name nr S t : charm agaiiut of the urine. Sneocn^at<H 

P MS 

tfuirvr {>1 : -'thli boi w [ l + chat* ho* ' }i charm icainal itJH neck, C4»i 
|'ln<.r. p. Ut. 

Qvnvr f 'a ; wh mnne it Qtjnet Gi; thniru agsintt uccofuEi. * + it appear* " 
[ncdiD jilpic, p 145 , 


1 k r™ 1 hb pwnt V^Sremii fre- <td |mccordmg to hi* editor)* 
r E w=Btly CTLikn to dn^ale ihc Ju^i k alwan ttitant 

*1 pi ^o-" (U prolabif, hgw^ 
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til® 


; ehfiTTii a^atitsl disease of the Inin*. InOOtBpleJc, p. M-- 

t I M fii ici luihyu" [■■ lil-lcf tqwl ^' S 1 than* d.g pkm ] ! »** ■ 


QkA vRl: Kl »£-£*!> kyrnifl” (‘'^gccb ltph[ rt |f eh"™ *£*ti»* 1 Uat 

liKTOEptei$t 145 - „ 

Cw&tr IU i amt name as Quhrcr Ht i chirm agarmt * ^ the ™* 
which to often dange-rutfi when it *[irauii to ike rest t>f lhr h**^ Cemple^r 

^ ^t'rrtr It; "hli-wim"' (MU’Icejalii-h dural * «*»«* flf th * 

acfomiOrt. lactaiiTplrt4 r F *45* , r „ ^ , bV 

Ej wan** wmr. m Q^lwf ll ;. thmln Mgamal JiiaffifiC of the thmiliJer, IB- 

i:x3inpldcn [X 148. 

Kl i 
Kit 

^tj^^^Ltnwarl T '; din mi p^lnjtt <Ji>cAic crT ihe hick, tneumpliKp P- H S 
1*1 ;- ^ it h t naiTie ami dims* I* Lt- 8 mm I 4 ®- 
Mi : *■ pob-bi all F f lf paMjeftob^l: chum iffniift -t the at. in- 

cEfflafridte* p. 148. , 

M ; 1 eunq nnir iF ami ihinuc n Ml. a ncomp^tc, p. 14®' 

J&Xi MOTT Tame it!»l ■J^a^ » MI, InromyTel*, |>. ^ >p „ 

Xl ; ^tWgkdiUfi^ (" tadg Voting ,s )i churm n^mfcl hl tnn-gto M t^ n ■-= 

# l. slu imeiml dtb»ie mdei ihe bmit^ciw- InfiWftfttj F r * - 

Zb* « Nt; dwnn >gdrat ■■ K-LUp’T'T^'^% Iltt 

Upper tmft of ibe hieait UjJic. I'lnompleie, p. 14S. _ . , 

3ij . „ HI mune „ Ni ; damn ■gaiafl in town* jMMB P ,!tE ' 

P ‘ f ^Wrtvr 011 «mH*b w f-lteWOs «3wm eg»nit tklitiEB ill Ibc L «^ 

G?iO Q 4 ; mnc iilPi* U i^iird OI ; tba™ prabaWy (Ua 4 a 3 fe ^ tkc 

FI s. » Ut liud w f charm flfiAbuf J **»JP* >l " ‘ <''‘ UJa 'P°^ ltCT h 
^ u ^J T skitu 1 ' “^IKSCBH m be: A kinii cd lepraty/' p, M®- 

H 1 «mc Mm u Pi ; churm ■kin diHutf- 

Ql - - c hH chimn M ( M cbd cbkic4i£-'j; rhatm iplfllt wj-« W«** l 

%’.-r“'u. ’^S; ^ «:«■» «*"»““ » -P'””* 

m dbttUc In itie rt^kin: ol the O* aarrUJH, i.-ufliplete, > ■ f [ fl 

Us r tune name ai Ki : chum «ndrat» 0»t«*e » Iw" lo,M r *B ,on ' ln 

r..A d-™. «dM. ai™. rf *. 

“*£t 4 SJ? r-S-l, a- ~r» 1 *• 

""i.-rSL’s__ 

tJl ; '‘hti-Ld HLfflU W {"h^^ U^-kcug-W I: nhaifl. ««dMl 
iTlflflmnwtbn eiftba cyi^ Jm;nstipU(e F |L U?- * , p, it l ■,. tjm | 

Vi: kB |« pp ko«7 M U Cfcortfl « Ll 4 ? < >Ju. v J ' 

rfrar-rafaT tW.«C » «IH u. Jw* ^ ^ »h=; »}*“ 
nude bf Llic &Vd MUbd* qui«n ^Wfcoi Ihr 4 " wt * ,l P* ' 9 

the Senun^ duiiltg the JELeoHtp *rtai P> liLrtw In the 

Ow/«r wi, >'chinny i»r rdfe p«*"i * ‘’“'VS ^ 

«e™ ^ U» nJppta; (nr r,« n Md l«c« lt plclc tpert '■ 

(>■ r 49- 


Xl t «1i*k*h. M 1-brtf-blBe ")i th*rm •&*»* ■'#*$ ’tfSSSSfi 

»«"}, ■hich to be « potrpn In ,ht «** 1 >nmiSS D MR 

laid that ip Imtl sm it enUKil liralh, K il upwsol*. Lom|.,«le, p U? 
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Vh 


l 11 ktlnc-ma ’); charm igiuitit dfsfeUE erf thn aytlTR-.wx. 


P^b 461 §&q<i. to"'. Istwrirr rxrreiKn. 


t. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7. 

3. 

9 k 

10. 

11 , 

li 

S3 

■4 

*$> 

f6. 

*£ 

itf, 

19. 

Sex 

st + 

SJ. 

n* 

a 3 

26. 

a 7- 

i*. 

IQ. 

11 - 

5* 

33- 

J4- 

s 

s 

iy. 

4D. 

41. 

4S. 

43- 

44- 
43- 
4& 
47- 
4S. 
4$ 
?a- 
51. 


'' ^Ului 1P f" p mil hy 1 (l lutom|*k(# t a I 

11 ChlfigU ri 1 4 ■ cttlt|£-eri % I e, K 150, 

Cbabl^ 

4 " S ig I - ( 1 * yu^ 11 y, I n compel C + p, 15a 
"^ PM" <''cMl ^ J**">■ taampSew, p 15*. 

“ ' jl 'V - " J r ‘ td «* k' *• O- tmJOinpk’l*, |i. ESC. 

“" ha*c!haL ^ L&Cow pljrl c „ j150, 

" iik^ling- (“Lcu»l kan.lmg^. r&comtJcic, p, j 50. 

kcjil * nr Im^npJtrEc, |x 150, 

11 Kim*/* iTKvsnkfiirii?. p. [|a 
" Ssjwcb M (■' leovrtutruxunitelc, p. tCo, 

“ " I bH pw ") locompl^c, ik. 15a 

’’j Cfirnpieic, p r|<x 

'Or»*dii (-’cha-efoe 1 *), Cr'riEnlctf, u. 155. 

M Vd M f*' jTspi "J, [nco&ij^tc, p | to 

- 1 *kim bpw«ig ^ " bfcu l»wii e I rttoranl ** fc a [ * ft 
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(otf. Lh Hak-lun 71 t^'hukkai"). Incmir^lUB, [\ 15 ^ 
io7 t m K«-itatriL" Complete. jl 155 
10&. Il £illii ># ^tattooCmnpl^r, p, 155; 
iot^ ** Fi^Mti “ f 4 * pfe pim '’I Cuts pin p h p. 156, 
not Ckmipfcle, p. 156. 

111. f+ FflLptig.” [**■ pi^k pou^ “> Incomplete, ft 1g& 
ill- “Ob*. Sidewiva complete, jl 156. 

11J- lk Yip/ or 11 jriip‘ F ? ("«up"L. CijaijikLc, eucept for the middle put. 
P I *S. 

114 , ■ ■ Gihjj " ? i M geW h | h Complete to e|*u* 2 , S’, 

115. ^ WoTi" ™ ,l ^{** 1 ( 4 " war J, 1 Cwnpu-lr. \x T50. 

i|6. >i H«]3.ipifl^ ,+ ( l, iiMl BM^"). Cotflpiste, fL 
117, SI ScbjU tAtti*” ( M i*m trpeeO. Gfimrijileic, jm 156, 

11& kB IV^ CiHnjJeie, jl 156. 

119. ^Lm/ 1 or ^fc*" M^iai ,h ), Itittraipteic* p. 15.fi* 
im " Nw-ec H < k ‘ ucMi Camples. p. 15<f ( 

131- '“Tfl-mr' j'‘ Complete* 31 15^ 

133 ia icr-cHp 0*npJetr+|X 1^6. 

I2J, " CNn-Jifir' f M ehr» hoot' ). Sidcwayi WEaplnie. p. 

114. 11 Fichc* ” C 1 niduu M ), Inc^ErtpStff?. jx i$6. 

125. *" i*e! nu^kin^ ’' {* 1 bebcnVby M J_ O Majplcte, p. 156, 

1*6. H Jyor w ? ^'eenr"], UlStTn s^BiE jiwuc «f (3ir ear. CMtffettr 
pi 15*- 

137. Tti-per" (" tet^jsn p j Chatm aj-yihrit <;f ihe BflSe t$£ ftfe- 

■ atif (Amtpime, p. 136, 

12$. 1 ■ Iti j- hi *.n$ ' ? |* Iftg '' v Sid-* a j* com pkte p. i JG 

[MJ?.—In Cehfau !*jpr l# N« u, 3 J P hjmI a|sq b £./ A ks*L fit. will ** 
fpfilti pipes« tiiraiEntrtiibi foie£olnff lt±li of f^ICcrtn, hit a* l-a i E«il 

oUfTfll Shcy arc wrium lamfer the influent* yntefiahlc ilowfl iHwnf, 

WM vahiatrlr part nmmto my Ihnr fnaiik tthff-Jiffl ml the ksL ipi^ iti ihol 
llsctir^ ilseSr Am ihcr |»mr tl Ihal the chfi^oujovi fir ihc pttrffii H W&flf 
iiW^UWnet]. a&S LhW the r^Mfntiat inr^tlAtJtf n# she pEEenn tJwmMHiriBt u 
(fcsjneskl?v iji-H^ .r.h il. Th-: iviht anr| ?tu»[ imp. 1 !.ljv! i^ .L ii to *?Lii the 

m^anin^ i.-f Ihe tUniM. iml it u Co ihbi atrmr fhaJ w t - may S(wk m ^ 

leidli of permKiieEEt Viiut-W^,] 

Criticai. Summary ok VAtit.it ilv Hh. iimcu / r £ r ani 1S0. 

Thip? pij^i vf Di, FtetaH coinmcfton vrillh » 4 muiiPn oT the ctitMcmt nU 
Vaitfthan ^tcTCOl to tie rHiptoyciL for rtprttcnllLi^ v.ieiotu pnrti of 1E1C 
U tu vthhih h- tuiTe tu fcmaik lli-LE tety tcvr iiiiLfcif of |hem nppeU I* >1# 
ACttally iluh 3 hi pat term fram the nnnjtt of ^kicli the sumi of the dkmue £*a tw 
hiAliHd, uml bilhet ihai h hi bnjUttd c|uirc rigiitly poiiftAd ovl liy Ejt Pmi» 
himic3f p many of iheic apcpal cEiLbkmidu not occur b rqj iorwi in atij of th 
|utl£rm at all t arifl EhaE, in juMLeW to I her: liifBcuhE-n n tally of |hf lanithml 
ho the pattcrai tit dbolntcly usd etuircly wiituHti li^lSsaacc. 

A ga^rUi^ lisviiOi - ..-n an nrtiftiy 1MttOJry.uhtc cKpfanitticm JTiTcn hT 1 uiE^ ft 
rn IH Omt ihr croGi-IUtes of ifo' * (j-•,»•!, p.iEkin) tupiu r:.* i^jso-i- 

I -i: li^ i| ' ^rtcilmblj bcCiiiK it in it' 'Ti Ellen- path! that a pilikuIlT diiffRic I vp-n-i:! 
over ihc Vtnirm\i"—x iLMemtii a^rt fbin iu, .jyru gnrte*i'^ly ^ 

fetejitd chars^E^ rlkrttly e^nflii^i with Van^hHu Siercm' own cs.pJjiafliEon iif 
mmilar cTffljrt4i^en m UK-thrt place, *h. that hJwy irpfse&t * 4 k letlliEig" 

" ,,lU ''" We .if funk* atkfel by V.mW-STe\Hi» n tvlierc [»| lhai 
Jl'iWfti Aha other object! ihougli henries i^llLic I liflce cxj.r tiArars, *THT nei'FiiEhiit^. 
<0 u Mite, iii»nlk«l 1 (*) ihir tie my «nif {« ^ n m il i() (>j, Hrn am- alw i» 
= rail: -OOi Itlcnicuh ^"kcptcc it fofloin, □! lltc Ictlyfl u( (I I w,[ J (lift fpwuti 
■tgHB ill Ttmfci had 10 Ik hntMuccd til diltln^iih ?Ltc \uun* 
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These paUwm* llicfL to Vaoghmii-StrveElil. icpitML* Ifenpaphi 

ftr*ira direct from Rainre jin tb? filil EnEUHtn al 421 crmLtt], bat EQFEivtnM by- 
irue addition n. r which cannot lejuuiii^l ffocft Lhc iraltmu 

thfliuclvn. TfceSffiiafig tbsury of Etaf evnfcutiafl Ctf iht=c jailing. which they 

ifr .kcSjTfll Efr ill L. iHH.tr l'> J |ptl 1HI»- f L»f MIF' pt^ttlHuf' t'CMU I lie Jni] l5« L 

Li the mt-M l'ui:i!!i, nay or may no: W* trai Ihr Th s 

opinion ■ im itott maul ccfliidy ffiud lure been] 4 ue 1-j injudicitm* ,H Leading 
iiuestiooi fail by Y«qglw£ Keren—*( al) ftVcAU U b d»crfM rety pupcrly by 
2sf. I Teufttf nr, i prffttllf vmhieJr»*CMe:^ *wch a-* might occupy un rf hnalugiiE. 
it hi i it tidy - table, The same tfeacfal remain Apply ty tbe *■ ortwcwhal In- 
Currt-rrthmubk * gMUfiiigg of (he -m the (fuhreii ami diftll»d*mbdC*» 

tuT which wc are dKUHfty given a number of s*t* f UV thia case hk > ptotrtdLtLg 
from *be rimpkat (leprtsmling tb* easJiitiS dim**] to the tt?iM ronplfetlni 
tcepf«« 3 tin t : the wiffldh mWlimgh [« Vwaghmi-Slrttiu hefe quite i^htly object fr] 
ft k certain that tSu patlicm* for the iflMt tibu* dUaUNH would kmEiualLy hive 
been developed before lh<W* far the Ifllhicr ones, ^ 

The cL&vsifkration of the tfsmb ptttetiu L* neat disciuaed by Du ITcusi, attri 
cciLsjn ctHietmaoni drawn there&ntn* htui a troth cEimificalkfn ami wichxiiflfn 
arc Ij&W on the untenubk 11 Utiwcr M dhtiviy K whkb w* hue eliew httc exposflS. 
na more need be siUl on the tubjen hci& ( 

Fm&%, lk nnikitip m tl» (mnrlamt* Utw* [** wtf*"ym escwsSdeted u 
Ejotiitily l aktm from nature, though the alleged bcimson the triple 

riughnw ind lb* three kind) el Editing U i«wwto wll&f des«rl»d u 
oi KiCu 1 r. |Wt nmy akM Ihfil b imi own sipw tberr m na prcKt wlmU'-rci -v 1ft>: 
former, skd tlwl Ihe tnita ittliBMt b alt«ty Jibautdl 

The rarity, il not tbe complete itMHq of im Mraatf *r 

pftUertt sni twlwwti the wioai pftneli Of tile iliflfcrHit mj&ili-JlFsrgiil la their 
tWJlfilttd on p an-J the po«fti3e au« of thow «lkcrgentd vonu dried* ilic ft t nf 
she ilk^l rpedal &ignt Of mart«1“ (l k ° r 1 ^ 

wtisidcred id thia oamifctlo^ iDd llac auporfluoiM chiruttet of the -une 

[f&f the real cjcplauntkm ol whkh see wat lealj sv poinied out. 

The diiiiincfitiEKi of the ^.ciillnf ^wii" and 11 ‘ pawff '-paLicm H ibcn 
d j-itj:lwl1 . u {Q which the aaroe ErcntitnDiti he m*de m liavr bcctii alx#s.e 

Uf.-pJied ici tl it ihet-rr of the comb piienis, Dt= Pten^ bbmelf v^ry jwtjj 

poLu omt many ipcoasiiMde* wd rfiiml dev V\ 1 ouml™ explain ^ 
n. "iic Lc.ul ||;t rail iiipislication of TSiany of the term*. Hfrlabty 
"kata twMT 1 1 +t ^hii h ^ ami menti^sed *bw*l und it La 

thttitfui uttne oiiiv to rceur ro tba heiC- Tumih^ to tb- | auvrn^ nr. 

^ tNpS. 

Uf l^-Lr K t«lr, 1.(4 miem thCT * 1T r« tQ Iv: d\icr itan Ontomt*. illb^h, 
-It WWW, bxrmlini' to (he V.ugton-SlCTeJrt’ ihcvirj. U flj* ^•" ,l J 011 '* 1 " 
(hal •ten) fit.I- *Vcvctll»t£ss the ««nU H( fint in ctil*r, ttii 

th* kvend of 1 iieii iiilittluciinn it ttlfttcJ in dflUfti Tlu (.ilnL (*ll(tDn. we ' ‘rti 
liiAiVMtil ttid >)i“»n in coftnkt, nwttnUy ipc.kio^, of « Lrcswl inntt hi i ««*ik 
( 4]lrf "lin'WM,” «i(H two n»mi» tinndi ii t!ie (crp, W itch [HUM. ifij; o 
Vivcimn-Stettbii !>■« i=1(tJ ,j win M 40.1 '‘idmi," *wl t« teotfi w 3 kgt& 
«n tpHUL impcrtiimfc. |W> hn« III the tenl '*t**°l 

b*i r1 ir*ti chancer of ihti imatiiHiuy lytlem*] . ^ ^ ^ 

ur S next wkei to twtkw I hat ihr dHTwdH of ^ 

^■LIHIB Air v.sii|-.*rtl hOKt Me^iidentlt ul ami fncctr*uv*1 f in r&ch n.hcj < si •;■ 

» w&.- docs Ibe -pawcf 5 Will. Air l If lb*l Uk, *»■ 

■ » r 1 arc p«n l.,t tbit leinalljibk tll? ^ wh,rh !" 

chuSli ta^ni wh?u wr Hud tlrut Dcnatlt al thr rCHnht, wb^ paUETTi* dciiped 

!' ■ placet lh^ wcatrP a «lftH W^lt ^]|. 1 " «4 

Li.nl the 11 and "piwir^ nrc hi jbcnisetww of W iiiUty wbw<efff. Dr. 
I J stiii4 bLm»elr 11 re^d^ti ilte Ittpfwkn h thsJ ihe * ar '' L 
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H *piw£r ,P i dt in [»n taaidwied* sicwri rile £m«*}jitttEf^ cren though ifcty 
ue ^-Li 3 ujit rinuldo«l id one cqeclK Yet U U tiaenii*! fyj ainrpcd* ttt=k 

ih- Jkiwrr.|ttitoiTu ir/fkrv re,*/Jr rrftrt/rtf /iTt/ri> wjfie mtkcn iitroci twin H&turo 
fliui CLCH. ill any ebm- b^owes! trafn ih? ” tln «^. u The uftlf Irti tiki V ~ 
Tie mm 04 IK, I he - Wp way <tdE uf the whole cotf* it 10 Httpput Uu; 
Yiiidi>W£kTeiu «£J if[n'«uiU *f the mjsi ifcuii like wiwii ■ l twRtf * I 11 
epfjjf by the Malays hui amosj£ ihw tribe*, ibgn^t.;i * dcc jci::^ cmbLum* Joidn v 
Of ^Uiiunx u aa a |!^ a, without my tmaiaif cvutc! stints bet» era ill 

hpiJ the object fur object I represented. It aiu lonlSt he doubl-H 
dun in the ir«c| tua in whkii I lie iVwe* sail dhau^ttonii 1 b liv n^e 
comb nsetahte <r*eh tnhn, it is ihe iSUawc port of thr jiaitnfi tbit takes, aftn 
the liowei f^iE ii( lb# jiaiicmp irJ nul -nm*, whiLr in ih* tlr-rat* 

[Xin of 1 he paiEwiI may 1* l*k«i from athnr nlij^ta babto iluWtn At «H 
evimu it Li Iduhhr to Ruppo*^ 4i la hsre dime by V^i^han S:-n=eHi' efithf* ihr: 
" the i^ect of bnhag Itfii alir*y« boai ilie chief (Junt." and ihc imtlctaf of * 
ehaim an Aficietkin nf «r iMiiJatjr imparlance, u among these Ifito 3t til e^mis 
she Etrt> nlea* aic imHtjinguj»hoUr. A yrt finder Jiftktili? i:i the way uf the 
accxfitUHT of I he C44ttb-Ehc*jjyj (ki Jn< ihe c^enre of ilErmarn? ikr-Ti. 

»*» f9mimlp.t«i| hy Vaii^iBlJ-Slrec!«^ <-■ the rffet ilsat all ptiEimrds 'jck.. 

Is-Lim Lb- ch4fc?a3 milk* <n Wta*\ wiiL h, wr m cmp\sfjni t-y the lun-M i ,1 it? 
pi ev^ntmn, ExpvtNM^i, ms a coDjuraliEin oi dn-cA^. 

tftlsi: rusiimi lidpnK -.r pAittlt ■ *.i lhr omit-* lire *npprr*ei! bj ^ 

SlcTero In fflpi >mE niich ** Hit 1 ir/xt ' >/ fit *f iU h ni l il"' 

i,rr iwusl to fctftitJLe lln" <4 wi*" 1 n.-n: '* j>.1 ptUcs n <tf ihIn-c fvtnb. , W 
»JI^cal : of tiesc a]J one can wy is that 131 ! rifilEUi-Liicun iif Lhlt kiri'.l I^ 

iW etn|tb^ymificil of >afrm\ *r*i k FTj psEfemsn it TOtliUy q| wk;h Hi- 

E^naical CfarKtcr nf ihe irac^ Eu v^likHi the j.rsctsce 4 jiildbulH : anJ sh^L il t* 
^ulle iJiaeceptable ? I Jr. tiirp^lf wnei lha| th-e>e SanHi Mr« lOti uimm S* 1 

rt|srwrm anyiltiie* elTixtivd^ ami flat LbeLr "parimfi" Ilf ji. v !J k irtMlcL hi 
Wecdingly InnsgnilktlK m \ 

ttrre follow^ a sri aim eat [D drlisJ of ihe iiower ib^irr. which wr liirr alunru 
Hi the I ext Sir t - Uttelfy wnti-xihb ■ mm£ heu- nf ra/Ji :h u tiJIi wilh a W 
wh-i: ihHi h^weat. oeiii h«i mnaml L Thr 1 .nrbcliuire aignaunbip it 

BI tFM, aunteinv* m It- tej-c-Lr^ tirr> hm W|* may j^rhaj I be pc mulled In -i'^ 
* few pothunt I^tesrioni- Why ahrrukl fc +t Ec^i " tine n^Ezeut b-ilt ni-lfl 
BOif *Lstiiirut* taf ^ (Sowft, eni^L-nlSy Tffbrr «he font il EnsLliLn^ jii'.’tt ihanilie 
'Vi>rd "i jiii ^ilpje j,pf borrtrf^. mOlI ftitiLhec | i -i.ll npf bEitinr.'C33 js by nn;• 

’>f 1* iiuBilnally tegttpifii OH tie vf a r! i^n t Td whaf 

eithiif of iflVijiei d drrfOHd luirn, wuilLlI il tccui t«3 le^rf^-tn the ,'*Wj pin □! 
a jn.l at t^tkrtliC nnshk llliiKtmrion r Wrnu of law^ci no ^ 

fi|iially tow jjJiroe of ositlir* h ahle So 4 Hagttiah h«twee» (he pUai F alaapattN «Sbj 
«jiah *t ilJ3* Ecmvt which hkTe limply invented kn t]pb ]nSr[>OM» of boliifrirtl 
cmatji-h? Why a^atu rife she peial s ichkb we might frlfl}' to oi»L a» 

lhe n;j f -nmporTant pail of I. flmcrr tn rl w cyei of a tlAEi^ ntnl Eh- iHfcljf 1'=^ '- 
n flniwpf, |q Fact, |hat ia liythc Mjalay*i|ie iaer imm^ -iiiuKU 'm uleaD £4 

df the u regniih aslEsireh eftiirdly omktcd ami Hiurented ? 


Tua CHAlM-HIlMdMPtflCl (J/L> OF nil Nic«a 17Ga nt MaTaCCA 

fti t<«|- laxv. |Nr^, jjj of 67 .i^i iherc ii 

^iiislh*, wish €ipdciil rerctenpTe 10 ihe sijjnii iapiI fo fee unc-H foe rarioui fiarii of she 
* 5*1 f»e TflJ. i, pp. 434 s 43 j <g tertj. Thi H4 tioe humlferl anti fiPi^y eoniU are 
ijivitled into MWMly ciwh of which 11 diiocfod a^iirml a -<liu-a*e Tihn-^ 

nmne 11 bnaaUy fweft* but not nor Jj iheer F at 1 rwle, th-- anudifetf 

ehle lo 4ii, -,f rise ^ttm, As rey^Js the atma purta tStfl 

nELty^eor EWO of Ihfite CrxilJ (« Df. Ftattt. po^ mil^ i*pUzMtl?4 wm^JL 





SAKAI HEADBAND PATTERNS 




raiiutitt- Many of iftrte altered ** karrogLfpta ^ {'t are rtwnjpr^l the 

vtf| RotiinutikaJ 4^ U'jiiC4 h tircH *£ul u«1l cfcevtoiu (rtib ilic 

poiMi rtTiHgpi eithei rcnically Of hemwnlnLlyh pialid ^raishL HnC-s Ati.J fcS^ 

Sl« Ukei ftif ftot, |t', I 7 t Jind E 9 t£C OKirdy lubdivliknw of the jqmr 

M hieroglyph ra at Na 2 P trtili which, in ■ vrum, tiuf hm tWbttily mahin^ 

t€» db; No* 19 being tfilifaJ ipuifitJ. of buriiollLBi. So Lou Not, 4, £, it. 12 * 
i|i 14, lS h ami is ik dl reducible m the din™!, whidt in one or e**** 
Jiiir hern drawn ai the ikde of A itiotghl tine- Conridcrilt^ ihii «ni ^iderin^ 
ttl'J the extr^wdumi!j ^vcrntktffliitt anil uXmuTutid character of 
bodyU»ae for the {bo*, Inf imtanc^ the simi* and ibtf ilda *w quite 
inctcdilriy complicated —t tart only say shat to me they fail tn . uty ,inj ol 
ixmvictioa, *nd thai they aagjert. iw in ih-e cxO: d the iWaMhwfcy. the prwlice 
of I bo European mTraJi^iBcn. *ilh fcss [n thi* a4r flnthropolc^eal^ leil-ttoOk 
4nd hi% iEjjp*f>;o£ ■Mtii e i gff of iujuilicunu leading quraiiGta* fcred off wLfh ihe 
tardily inti pmhlenoc of a machine ^gun I Etch Dr. l b retti« Iti-ff&cil* who h» 
tmnJnij dtown 4 iwudderabk amount of pencyntbo; And -acumen b detcciipg 
0a wi in Ihe material he was iri«n to wetfi u|*in, bat float** t* '+ bttHet the 
eashiem * 11*^1 1 - riftttfy lf IhmH 11 —4 mere ei*w» — k to lie tnterpiotei ai well 
whciRvef It occurs. Moreover r nwny ol the illtp-i body-syrnhoU iti> ftni ujut 
at all m Vuu & hM-Sieved wRectbu. elhcr on cmnb* or blowpipe*. The italc- 
ra«si that follows to the effect that ihc cf£w*-ha.Eshipg of mm cemln 
ftwapAihv 11 probably ivouii' omr caidin cu ihom the <lki^% * , 

Ferei,'' la k£> liidicfoua Hi Do requha no ennrmcnt ibiicreL Tho 

EH pjifr t patlerm arr neat They ale callcdn'l IftK* ffTWilpi, tt&oOT 

imeipbioed [dL kucI^D inas and lb«r groupinsi wUkh here f<sllow± {i\ a* 
[linrEb with iii^Le ibd^tvi |t! ^ poinela with repealed Lre^iltli l dwffns ( 3 i ^ 
Miicatfll liciigTLi diowhtg oertoin Int^ulWcfl nr apodal u-gni. d 1 ^ mil mpfawi 
t<i be df airy putimUi valaa, as no wluuuu tri iny nc^Til *ra aiasro 
tb<TTfrom. 

Il ]* a lutJifiiftt! 1 ml «igEkih^M c^^nuent nti ihe wi«L; hradadnra Ot 

VaJi^ian-Sstvcnv «nAii r/mdrJi', ihil ttii *iiti>r ilw»1d hue tn j^lme :h#! 
Vatl|^ia^evmi intrwlnrod M [Surmltrl linei ' tttlu Mmie of ttiO “c«ii(iJpo 
1-oV) drawiliCi which do not CHIU in iHe ori^iul-i. nd that fi# h» ih « 
without slrjwlfic twiy *ut\ of AllEOti^t l J the EaCt- Finally^ \ ■ujj|tan-S(eiT | :i 
nwft riitement IV ibc are ctf 'h-c spechd iK[jni drninj^itih ►tfiiLh-.t t^lfm * 
in attolfl drDmTrttanccimni'-it, tn ih* opnkm of hb editos l-= m any 
i^EjltanlUljHl. Sitalkf iljpir arr tired f« different thw^ a^l Pta rtrm. 


SA RA I Hl^U-ilA^ PAlTERSrS. 


Pftf* 473 - 


Tfcf hf»t-1wi.l» !>r the mm « -u iHe Msrujr S? csu. W iuJ 0 «n. 'Jta i>- 
hltterm 1,^7 him . lUmugll lh* Inigtli bf llic laJld, -* i. rejwitoJ eiglil Ihm», 
i »■»'«■ liwt,; 5, mu rime. »i, '^ht tiir-ii! Sw tiruc:. _ 

Hir [atinm uf ibr htbd Uwii bf tfw wvnwn. whith are cnllnJ Kill 
L“ kwb* f ) arc CiTfn on W*le X.. figs- fl-iO. , . 

The n..in .ml hk iuhitiun«, ihr pelly chieh, nc **>A to tart Wwhi 

ips-iiJ tuTuj.hmij with tint.mii, ,hith»re «o- 

On (.nlirmij occud.mr the Sblttir 1 3111 ( 10 != ') xte anil 11 lii'T ^TdUHff —rn 
Il.e .mu! unpuiKcit hc^l.|>u.l ra.-rn.J thutl |<Un'-cJ villi (lie <* [J«wn-flMic. 
hut il iK.lv »rrnl lu li.dJ tlicir Itllt. 

M Hg. 5 u ,-ivrr, „ n^cJcier, «fc«h rcuracnrj the ArRtH ulOTt 
l 11 KTiapij/'i The itarjo is old to l>e derived from Lbo Fact ihat im 
mntiniu unwaiwd in the drt±n to recall <h.«e nl ihe hjtd *J tximrtsi tint nr 
iiluilTKiiun itimejciUi the Ltfrisl ^inmn;^ of ttie luft. TJw kngth nf i- ! « .'T^TTal 
h iB cm. 

Tin i , j^-in.r.L ti uit, lince it irU HQl foionniy the evriemn lb Ik»« 
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Iml Oiily 1-J (Mini [hen* ufci ibc Nwl-bftHfc Kw, how*«t» isauia mF 
of ihr Kenikti liihe are raciied nn U» flfutli b ■ r-fece of the bfcnrgijpc, 

Tltc pattcxnt |ftf hcaaMsamb] reproiinUHi hte Collected on Mute X K<*. t-£ 

1 , Ckaujng with fdli'J Ires lying tartly IrtfiTit i “hum," 

2. I'.cofa of Uee* jh#S cfcq«wn *JiEi fibres unii ndc-tooti 

3 - Ctrrpen. Tints, and th* Eke, "rlndi on-p mrifelfttaf cnti ibe raTih. 

TClc iriwigvtiif l^ttfapt An **]<! to TCprofiAl Lh= Clf^^Kla 111 «*Ttt fti'iEft tbenfv 

wptdimi; S-^ t!s<! old 1“ Hlamiu*} mrlisocl, iht teeth lejtfeaefEt rocN ar-i 

ioOt-&btcf iKortxiltnc tli^r cjmh, 

4^ tar-ahapcd (ore*t n™er, 

>, IlStClkttd fnttftli-lrrL[lri]l/' 

fi- L'ntkr^i-fe nf n kiyt rrudnft |fcc nit** moke? icprrKiiE life -Tint 
bnnehto l: mil from iLc mkl-rih. 

7, EJlU, wit b rail an « numj imtud it* tilnfy tiwii bj ma j^cuura. A liSuxi 
line replica the iuiui] dot 1, 

K. Ycutfig, hod din# pdn-barm (ilctpty on the ripen mJc* 

9. The peg Lera tif ihc itiiilwifc * bead-band. li apns twi fiuaia 

littt from tfic patterns pF lb- chili hen r i fact-painl; it ii in fact H cofllbanilioir of the 
pattern Of [he boy | (Inwci talFgAud Thai of the ^rUJ ^ (uppef hdtl see IVr IX. 

I&-H+ At already mi3iliraied r not only the mggidrmi hue ihe nudwun 
Iha Senoi, tJesid, imi\ Kttubol iribei udy wore * patlOfl «l (heir hcad-U±ndi 
on f«tin| occa^m Vft ifce uiiitwtfcr had the rifjht 10 wear the pattern vi hn 

Jyflam.iiiifcK!, tfawyfih the uujjhg nere* du ihk, 

l^Li^ih of the tdtad 99 err- IfrcjoHh 5 em 

10- Thil pAiteftl ihe*> the ^cuveittkmd (nna i 4 ill? ijjuU-kjufr, willl 

whk.h iht wnu-.tQ reap ibft padi. 

Lcn^^i of Thq Ijmd 66 ctu, Etmidth 4 cot, 

J "'v i s ffMk* of wlhJ pi*; in iofr groanfi Tlie txrticit ti^uie Mi A m i 
B il ! IEL?}- intCDikd t£N fompfr^r- th? Jc^jj. 

Lhtm;L!j hi haihi t-4 CTO Hnr-ilih 1 «• ffl, 

[n th? Fe|iifn]wttim the pNmi u abtiilijeJ, 

^fJT- ThU jancrn, otlJnl ^Semtat " Sront “j, C t ihp "Ami 
fept'C'iCJi’i thfl no^ticTtj of a Itcil of while intt Or Kl trrniltW 
J -mfph Uail I M cm. Hfcailth § Cm. 
fijf + ij- SWe-iralti of a hotiit, 
l.er^th of Ukiul 91 rm LifCmilth 7 ^nn. 

% J 4- ^p%ht paiLi of piUam i*f ihe fiKJUAei 
Len^Fi of the IhoJ lie? cm, ISrcAihh 51 cm, 

&£■ t 5 hlitrcaulid of t ltu$ r 

L^iglli <ii the huKi ISO cm. Brculili | ctn. like Ftp 13* 14 
/tf. 16 Tracks of A !i^« on Ii4l mil 
tcnKtfi of lhe haml t J7 cm. fkeulih fi cm. 

A^-. |y r Drmwtuj; cm a ti^etS iklti, 

J^jfiyTh Of ftw liarkt 90 CTO- Urtfldth 7 ^ssi. 

Aj"c. ig. St a kicult of butlerltiro 

of the Naml 9 J cm. Ikf=whh 5 It 

/■». 19 o-c ball 03 i btHAe-root pulje i Thr n1 ^ A \\& limits^- r 

roof^ndpe K« ihe cav«U 

Leniixh *f the t-jucuL 94 cru Utesulth 6 pro, 

Arif. ^ The F^rke4 |wi;j wlndi ag rueh coinef ul the hpyie *rf iltivep inw 
Ibt CHttb tit .mU”E to BU|ppoil tbe bcnifUfitjJ ri^ur-|^E|:t. 

I^n^rb of the taml 94 an, Dreatlih \ cm. 





TEXT OE NEGRITO SONGS 
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PART TV, 

TEXT OP SEMANvI NONtiS COLLECTED IN KEDAH A NO 
FAT ANT l)Y W. W, SKEAT. 1 


T&ngk<e Ijih riJ-ajuL 
Tia&i bib cngSicfi 

TingL* bAh 

Ttafikc laih u chirtboniw 
Tiagtfc bit rtngAI 

Tlnflhe bih *>M 

T=ii£tc 

Tinghe !bUj maiArtu 
Tingle l ilh 6 ikL'nyim. 
ThgU lit* 

Tirade li£ji irfklwft* 


/■>*rlf iS^f- 

Tire fraSi-ctflatef mnn 1 in the wind, 
The fruit duster tt the end* of the 
■pap* 

The friU-cImut lurtii in The wind. 

The InJl-ckw wt dimb I'm 
The fmjt ’ dumur H (hi cfl^ if tf» 
upray. 

The frtdl-clMcr tara* i p- the wtod. 

The fruit duuter wHlrcfc tu afiiJ ffft 
The Chiii-diHCtf wltw Cmii in acid. 
The frail -ctnuer ™ij> l-> and fc* ffy 
The ftuli-diuter turn* m the wind- 
The fmis ebnlo tpni ni ^ 
juuhL 


l&eMbiaE Irihlk y* ling meal. Oai fruit growv ptiunfi al tile cad »t 

On; iptaj. 

6 (iistlent 6 lML K kua r Ud£ ledfiaE We climb alnng anil utl it IfWH >h« 

epil of The sp lay. 

ehlnltdl ’lAtlg KntfL 1’lump*. too. .. the bird l?) el the end 

d tin .puy- 

B&*&bBii C eljiietr 'line rcngtl Al'i p1»B>P ^ yoon S ^aiftel tl tfcf 

end of the iftny- 


Tdelpi Wok b*k*u a 
fl-tjlrf Arcing tidkaH, 
t VtifiLg t£kttl 

Ki**ngfc wf'mj- tab an. 

A nub iuffgi'1 1 ufOtiM tAltsnL 
woiig h^bu. 


AnrJ/ -W*l 

TV y iwclt iL-nl Thu fruit-hid*. 

Tt, iL-Lrj fro p *-Lvr rhe fruit-butU 
ItiL.frn.it^ut are the Innt tmdi* 

In the wind, thn fniii-ljudL 
In the lighi irrad* the fruit-boLl^ 

They turn tomd utui ripUlid. the fruit 
hud«- 

Aftil psek 10 ujrl frn T the fnalL’budr. 


^ r 51 |o 1 Wimg 1 *Uu- 

Sting ?f fir TV/flJ l ffW tf'ntfrrj. 

Tilftmu idtane Umfoyvi* The iiam « lfc« !««**«* «* 

Ti t *e telmtik eipt. Tte ftW" ™T 10 art fr* 

0‘getw jy ,M Wt Nt Iben, and ttej hat tbdt 

ittffiMIT. 

f'nStal llicii A irpw- g" ««« j n " 

yi ^1 K..um 0" ««*nt l«* wh«b » Vw™ 

ft (tliKLR iq^aji. mcr^rh 


Efown ibrffll lH tbe l%hi bTeea 


1 Thr«! nrc iHe teit* the i-in^g 
frvrn in rvl ii. of thh wnk ^rhrkji. 
andet the licaJin^ of Mude, Swaffi? wn>l 
k eug.tn + nnd refKiTJHt to in Hr 

f I - u.(E* ^e), Tbey s^r iMttff t iurrr fwf 
thr greater cOBftAlAbCe of thc*e »hn 
may mth\\ |o cuiia^^ue thr Swo^ Th^se 


icmgjj •ere itenfEit'h* Wt ^ phnw^Tai-rli, 

fitd the aeccntf here given Tr(Vt»em 

the vet^e ihjlhiti W0ft|e>l *7 Ih^ 
in_itimnrfit. 

- Or (kne^t 5 

* tiL itie Suaiaeh, 

* 0r 
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Tfyiifi t^«s ytmytm. 

^ tcpo» chhmpil 
■ * Isrjk^ ymtftm jtLcbL.1, 

Y t£[xk ipgiis 
41 PfisE'Ogi^ kiyjwJnWd 
0 ng^£’fif04£ k* \6\mo\ Htrwi 

JflnwS tfrthtnfi. Idncri 5 kn^. 
T&tnoi MUsm, Jelm-?l Kibri 
T«Eln.- ii Hiniaup Mmol Li«i?m\ 
Tfhkipat y# *A ftiap fpificmg. 


Hkiwn about it the i :l Uktm 

ikfTiil II She liuc, 

Hk?wn uhiMii nrr I H r y^un$ ifcwoti 
ibivwn *braii u l hi Vi & - r- 0f the Jdlii- 
BErjii*n ibotLt l,y ttiL li^fciE. Erase. 

Ii trmllk^kn [m ftmlif) tipna Ih* tutL 
It mu]Lip]iLi (oir nodi ?) Hftfm Jhc KHU 
fit liuu. 

Ililli i^rBcdiiiag, IhlJiot S!u^. 

HULL ** italaB, li in* of Kfiwi 
11 Lib ,Pt MDiJUfj I lilli of Liamii 1 . 

U poo ewry i—PM li Tifc n obi bontf. 


/^v 4>d. 
i'i ting- Tmg Kri 

O ifdi Kia- 

*■ dnp-ch0|i HrAh 
» [nVWn 

Hilu'ng towni Kxk 
£*Alikl >*-euc KtiL 
fddtkT huLniAlbg Kr*. 

IL&U-UkF km_ 

Y janjin Kt.v 
o liu^un^ 

Tlugnmg Efrehim>£ Kfi, 


11 jpab-j-Ab K::. 
W&qpifUiig tAnjjui Kx-L 
T^ilbdkiiyrk Kri 
i^.-£*Emp pfa^wuitg Kt*- 
1 ' Kit 

TcLp.iHud Kli. 
tTtykUmdhw Kr 


He Turn itij^j; I hr hian^ho, Krl, 
Curia [fiuill wksip him, Kri, 
fie ipoa %t> and fro, Kri 
UVer iIhc Lixjkkerl ■■ xmf* ' Kl-L 
0\t.t the kiwttol 11 nrabu un, ,r Kri 
Oro ihr Jltc Umbo*, Ksi 
Over i he dtad kmkboct, Kr*. 

Ova kht Ug tnrnbih^, Kft. 

He huiij^t tktniYtt Mubj, Kli 
lie fttflfj fcl.jLvg the Imlftdw*, Kh, 
Kunfrmii aluog ihc kautEw* He hoofi, 
Kti 

lie |^eh (bnm^ Kj i 

AntOtigC lhe yt*i.Fi£ Kon bulif^. KH- 

And ik»%» 1 1 Lb gmERui^ t«th, Kjs.. 

From eve-FT Kra. 

lie l^rrj ftmwil. Krfk 

i lot tlir diner, Krt- 
With |be pi)rrciiphie r i ijuLII ItitEW^h hi* 
FUiMp krt 


The flhOflfllie TmD^nptktm Etuuir h y Kr. FL J, UcyJ fru^ the phyflQfT*ft 
itsi/jiiU, jctut cipiaanliii ihetjmtibcdt ^Uir Au^dstimi Mwrnrii-pn- Interratk^, 
11 subjfflll*d t bi IT C^iUan. d fev wianti ?f»m the mlxrtr. hpeillti^ anJ pcrt^T* 
hdpi «... -Jctine I hr uaiiue qf the U^il ktwnj uraTabU in Mimr 

1 -Mfihe v.ilueofrb£ wwislan) ccmcuimit ^ttiUkb kLurd hetc « the r«nttk> ^ 
tlr: p3uMDbElv ^ khc■: dJalerti in (|l- mk UrngiLj^ in uiL il of khi* " '> 

3 He douI.Jr -.H-t (:) (LlCer ■ huriI tli*- efliect niahtri^ ihz mhukI Hook Tin” 

fcir^le dot (Obu. the vine eflrtl a* | h Tnuiie: tl mnkc;i the ^mnd hJJ 
Adohu t> WMVctl with the ti,„xi trtt It tl in b* 

pcHithiiti. fa/firv the lylkblr to he 


iA^kf : 'terh iJ a'tlfiJ 

rt f*l: 

t lu ii n dpJ 

Wfei l »4&? 

«fVe t tw h EfXut it "A I . 

b W7?br i 1o k h ( d- jMo, 

BA eke : “tpCH-li ^I» ij-iil 
lAiflke r "Ija^ r M^ ilia a*(n - 
LAfrfci' : n- ktH'jujjH 

'JAfbe ti 

tATfke- r i^h Lti^irbl 


i 
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‘MfcArr. t^ kVMk jt 
""d" ti'flirt V w^k#f Tif rtiHl i 
ThUIW'I^ ‘ifiWWl liv **V la 
’trtkftnlitffl p lUrcti 1 m r*>l 


'idilWt 'w^rt lift'ksn 
'Oi i'jiH- Vagw bA kaU 
'ns itp w=ff? bAlfiti 
*k* ■ A^lna *n"3g* IsftltflM 
Viji'ii "TO 

(leptrstl talcm 

f t|: ft‘dcri 'w*g* bfclfimi 


'EtknlJc bASAiT 'lanttjil'M n 
? f*T^ ItimlSf 'gt+>r 
rElcn P L3l “inA-jit 'pilSt 
Vr ctf fiWi "i£Sc J m3jn 
F |f3jAl liiaA* V Ur'fHft 
‘UllftfiM ‘]i Tiifl*» 

V IE ^ 4 A*tb : 

Irrv, T- - t£(rt* jE!SSj£! i ■ 

O 1^ = 

V ir'i ^ 'Jimjcrn 'lijtimili 
J £l tC>**r aflm 'FtlEr^fS - 

%p B kA> dKl'bal 

5b! *$Ve h* J d«elfral Titom 
'fUtln^L (*Uit 'Jssbnol Vj>fi 
r m*Lu 'rijdnri 'kii^ 

■ I = x ] 11,3| Wr!AH ihijtmJl '111 "mu 

IAmp4l jl 'HfATtAp 'gOlttM 


V tlir'tdt k»t 
v Vni kia: 

p ir tilp'ifiip knu 
>A 713 til V™ I 

1*1*1 'Wl kfft: 
pA'rkil! flA'pnn kt*: 
|..\ijf-;fl IiaW Nfl kill 
W'tlTi kmT 
Vd jin'ilsrfn Ira i 
J o‘ tJfllwt fcra: 
littufl ul fcw t 

V»- jg]i'jib tm i 
'wwk-W p ea*j& 4 Itta: 
‘icfetfltlpjti let# : 
.i ; e2tA[. 'pqwntkne 
‘o' ptlpl;* kfta 1 

'irS^l'lsuii kia: 

wkA^'drfl kfi s 


jAWW JjOW** ' fiAKAl SomP* 

pmln ^iSrfl Viprptn« Jpffrt 

Y*li Trtnln 3tw5 nyfcS* g**™ 


1 P h ttKtnJ tft*t no ^jJitkctorj latii' 
biEMi cynH bt Plained I nttd no attempt 


N made by Low t« atpfflj this want, 
r an make no «** of *Ma 


i 
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Ayer ttfulnm umb up 

Kin fatju Iaj*G£ ftiAyep e 

* . - until 

ihw rtm-ixjnfl 

Wale* Ih*£ud 

Scfad (?) jacket/^-flying to-Wml #*-fa%k 

" Kiri "pi 11 leiritsi w fMaI- k uni ^iffljfi 11 b t«flbfih|y 1 niixpriiil For 'HlElfl! " 


pjuaiil^T tff a sakai £a» nli Kgihc L^ai r>D niccunsB «i 

Bilalt die St, Fql Lia -:. 1 

Fcnvl 1 

CO 1 Ur licit I 

Doa't gu *wiy 1 
Eai <kr. 

Du nut ten. 

D os * 

Irii tmy S 

Oi in our ipcHuig ;— 


Minn 

Bti-ESWiiO 
Agfr L^!:Sf 
TchA-djAioi 
K* tloiE 
Oiuho 

Tehij; nttiouJ 


Minu, bei nutflss. ig>j chir^ cha jjroi, La Etu. dntD, •_] 1 i | • tnitlil 

Each Inw t-2 fifJK ft’.LC! L| ■ iolo Ipy I be lesuler and ilwn repeated by ihf! <rthn 

liflent in elmna, wltbuur 9 break tel^ei? *-hc du 4mi Lhir rtz pine 


Ham 1 * Sitscimdn 01 a Sakai soski otn>M th* Ulo KnrrA FicGiobj- 1 


jHlItHsi.i J zijtltmil) 

(K-AfJ 

chejopk 

■lots 

nuHig-.-iJ.-ii [? m&ifiiriw] 
VHfltfeebk [Vote i^Uhi 
Gate □!« (7 OviL] 

Ycr^l [Y*fvtl 
Mali wall [J Mawihj 
VcMifl.ynti {V«5£ Vypl 
Ga*U»] [? Gtllj J 

Ctm-gaii p Ctegk) 

Lud-urrh p LUolk) 



Bci rofe p hink] 
Lun-imh. 


Hcttsi p- pst [Mnpiltj 


Hten p 1 be w/mt* rtf which lie apparently 
fof Ills TUL*t Mitay + but < t triK an 
ctmijcttcd wrih «mf tmAfaa. l( Ifom 
n Ally SiLai in (t T it my tfcrtb:. 

- ■ - T - -'F 1 


luotiflbttn 

hill 

to 

totti 

•I train 

hiitocL 
Mourn kkm 

M«uh! V Pgtia p Afieut m llft&tfui] 
Mwaiii Ctusbnf (ClialjdfcgJ 
eh limn 3114 in l r Tu Bn nisi; 

dm 

pnonfitairt la Ulu Kerfcon Dir* fit W«i 

E«m 

mountain in Ulu Du mug 

aiijutftaLci Jl imi miuntlr/ jeasrotry fruta 
KmlA" 


mxumrau] at Suncd PtfttMfJ.'* ^ raa(] 
f:iUIO[lUEH 41 Ulu Subj^i ^ Sj 1‘ P' r 

to rt , 

ah 


— / /. (» 8 $o), vdL i*. p. hji. 

J i’fajl H /„ tfranfV.&On-T, (if 
170. 1?4. 

; J. ,i. 1. { 1896 }, Till, iv, jj. X'i" 
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TEXT OF SAKAI SONGS 




EJ-flnh [? EOJ 
Jib-pjo [? )a£u! 

[Id-nnli 

Malt ill 

Tncl-ibh 

Ch*h+b£afiH 

Tam-bo^ tf TtafchlinT 

Ei-! -chn m 

CbmEvtuLiEi 


riVDiinf-ji i fi tie Kintii 

Jfl. 

mcmiilai 11 ■ :a-^r in n1 * iL!h j 

Mirii ]”lnrei ItEJtr KlinE^ 

Jml, 

*lo. 

TiiidIkib [? Tsmh-ii] 

Iiauin of a Mali}' Tltla^c 
ki¥cr f^lAh * 


DE MORGAN 1 ii SPECIMENS. 

ftjUUI Sottii (D* MtimSAN 1 * StUWIfOV- 

Pj«imciul, tfiUKl, lemaBR . Rltaur* Mill, iH djtJumpi urSiring 4 jn. 

LJbwpok, liilloim, iU, * 

whiWttuK, trhlm.HP, tdilmntofti, idiimniP., nj-n^k- Ru. U '^, Jr :ttL ^' -ju. 
JiL, uugiiiiauu* ip*^ fart, b ik t tcairt*. 

•Me 


Hi* i nm taiion t» -— 

Mom ruck, }«tw, -- . oiftM. *}*■"'*' Ul '" tl, ’ | 

hi Df f.-vichc, butnrbc iie fettnutaiESe, bnmdrt ^ ^rLurt p r - i::i.^_ 

Ulnpe, drain,--- . « *• W* - - l 1 * 1 ^ "TSflf 

#fci*. aUwftet,-. -, -. Bn® 1 !® i v,ia,r ,lc 


fctiisziirlcg [?limchcr p nuir* '-irt iTaamjrj^ fcttRthfff. — — i 

Tbe^Tcm tiimiM^Btbk the K*ibn (ot Kaifat] JUKI "f ^■^rWL ,, 
mr-fC tiring of n*nan Of CMtnraS <A ijCC l - wi(b * fr-T wrhs iriltft[ . 
in mt iplir-g Er mtxM Me ** Ml***?— 

tfnl> li£op fame 

iq JuiAifci (?) vuMcj » f ( HTfllft 


Jctfimt i^ra Alsit 

jEOLmtilB hjfltH] vUJ.i£< rUfl-Vw) 

tHa jutiMj! duilltrtlw jsittli 
leiif (oh if re IlKjI |£) (□! | tlK 

d. Itttttt VcfT.jt dtipcliTp 

tea f %xv\ iHmcH ru'fffl 

chMfipm^ui thS|p^m»Tro 

Lft^"0Yef ihct-z p) (7J 

(?) iSTt tagn*h(p) 

IlGUH PJ U*ni 

cbrrrik kmrul Wn« 

eh bind mm (?)■ 


thtbtag 

?3fl.nrh 

rh^ri i MLa -IT 

io«4qwW renifi 
«U >>1 {?>[»" be* 
pcak'uf 4 iilt iM hlftrl 
±mOH?i1rpji^S (?) 
fHSSJC 


:hcMpik w^kcnii {/; 


chifpbFtiu-it 
kttaah ?ti ^ 


n\sh 

ni^i 


«aJI 


ti | i > uu , r . rM ^ « mwwn 1 i #‘>« * I 1 *"' 1 " p 111 
StonitJisi** 


The F*«#eh firiuwii li 41 fnibw* 1— 

Le «oll usut sinvpnR mi vjiiinn't «1n C w.Mg ^ LLtu J' ,1^, oT mjtit 
rLfff^- ile i^iii If p#l%i inip.lb jii! ttaiiiliiuJ * EEUrti erreflif + iwm a 


1 Ha h ifitnltul lha p^ 1 
w]ilch 1 1 1 «■ ^icalcT ft*rt of thi* 
u mnp” clkuLl^ tie dl (>W.?r l>^ 
flAAfibiil LiUMurih) of ]>l*c=i botwwn 
9dlL pikiL 5 *. ami tfl it^r Killta 

'"tltniliei 

Thr if^Urfkp (a tb^ nld * tukkAcsl 


■ * kci|*Mib" iHUfkg r^vkallyi mil e* 

liw IBrtftft iM “me* |E * =« 

only b- conjMlttiflity tfiinjJilFiaJ™. X 
hjifG nrt TtierilUat wto U bjr 

• prb^ tht ^a^flflilcdl lnTerp^ li,Tiorfl 11 

HinifC * 

i Of ibCK i^nmfrOd ibe btk*l ul 


















6*a 


Xp/X 


mnntigiic itnmeEt&e done h jHjiiaiE owrttK d# mm rtt hiv-ubi*-. \Whh 

quij ’^fiCflre mnqfti fc&oglcraps \c itfmne l F ofdtt ilc loot p^« ^ rtq f U 
tniU. Not hmnma w* appoM d* )«,U. Let ktu iLkjftfa tf bfentf J if r;r 
entl dan, L = < nuumiEs. Sskayea « Mrilfr k prtaem autsrai da levs «r il. -jHI 

"™- l3t « ,TT1 PJ“ L^bmiri^ «# K « an }«*, jtoci™ 1 * f ir-chem ha 

c i h ? ]irn Vragni Kkia sur Jr nam 6a maoT^na tpn ii^alb cirAc&nau " Lc 

£™f P^ 'V L1C tlii-JJ. "ew Vf GmiiKKig K®ri*m B c , fid J# 

f41 f,tn ° 1 tl15 I' 4 * 1 * e StHtpr KeHsou; Dam nc i?rt]pf [mu jiu totUDsfl ilimim 
Attnl k miJirts ii.j jttJT l Mft * d"** «-1 If Gwnane 1 ii£ 7 .sm, nr. pro 

t>lHi 61 ml .pe !c 1 ,itiunonn Kttbtm i hit c» *otllapi« il n'r , p«a d'tttt." 

The Miliar deniim. In Dr MutjinV lulling, ti ;— 

fail hit* ilfa4 ^oiil™ Cowuft Riim. j^fei, |..ibt tipchi Halim BtCT 

™ IeU[* uim i dip km e.-ieu*! gontti^ k>^ E^anJ tnuuhuu dakm idttftn l^nhE 

^»tt* s^i 

rnibim. AHj «sa ’aciui nytt, upi kmuH [dinQ. ligW tikil filfli itttti 

lUMin bliJpii, flri dmt Mud anfl maUyt™ luimjHHB Hrkat ajii, did an* iwU 
‘ uddjfTB I tikii kMhkMtop rfli |KKini \w\m : Ichflpi tEkji it-tayl tsni dCikal dftDi: 
houkiu Smi-BI Kind ipi aind (ruuniifl IwmHiUB kill “ [tun ^rapet?, b«if. 
ffW jmdl Kettxm, .f«i dti [wulia f»nV, touriiun Suuiii KelUm. 

Klin Ikjmaj&tik pguai pwLicVi rnh Houlcm urM hiH i Ifota .1j*o tfbll k«is, 
lytiiJLltn Ir«M tii.ii tlnghi Heh Gwmuii Keibou i »ii« .winieig4 fnJ f nc..ft 

■5MJ kia II \ l| j f h 


■■SUhaS^ 11 Vi.ii i onr m OtiuiJrAt Spjru.7wa, 

,\yr Inp li'ii Hefti. ehl6 tl;e!imrt Kiaiii, heh lu» j;hi« |i&, ,i, )«i 

ni nj^ i. pt lichHMi RoS hot liaHtnl Jii, [nlMink HmSa .It ji mu' »b; bfibi 
<)eini^h ho-t nehk hr^h I'iaHpn m i, j 3i muil jfi*. huinh .-ftol Hjelnit’l : 

...mail ,.,u, a W luA trWm !<h, iiy. t»4 |jai*i m tr hia Lhratfm hWW« 

an j«jl. g«> itTdtoa txgh flei tot n Hi, miJ v cam l> ix.iaalmat <ni 
J( ' lml " i >e H n lclM IrtHchmiiou yrjLl J v<* r» k.innn ™ kiLtlk Jh. ■* f-f™;n ]4 

Irha^i C.a. ?»riu HjtlmcT ki 111 . . rj, J-Fl.,i ,oV |H IqIkhi, i» ih-tot lifcok 

tclnimo MnOit iji tIM lb yo houel Hjriflioi tljklifUm, htH Hie jt\ ti koot brilm. 
no \d in hn iwilL 11 r 


iil» ft*no rw 
nycutg (7) tun 


Sm^Lpud with l^ nmm [ntveu seak 
L’l V a J_ t-Jf Tl 1. 

Aye tup 1114 dipt 8 > b jtlnuH Hism 

PiHfiltmafog imvrJl lit Kians 

pi 4 Liif^ tw kanitp i pi ddf&m 
h)3t .Vei^nilmkcii lilil lag 

J4m “ -Wda Hi re mid ylt Ugi 

^ more 

nl kail *Lnm*k hhkI 

lu hilt ft) 

**®B| iME-wffc \Vm# 

fAf ttitu i wjiSf i 

indie* kiokilm Mangi 


M ^ P) h<* 

l7j Jtlrnnl , 
njotmtiin [ 

»en ruud h(ri« 
a link 1 fkc 


chi-nj 
kirKllni 
irtnm (?) 


Jfl 

hw 

jilt 

dhb R 

fifr. 


mr| 

t 

iwi^ 

tonft 


¥1^1 


wM c^tlcine id /iz-pjl turn ,* if(L fniul (3) 


S H*va 1i ihe bdl, and the "Sbaa 
j** 4, "' Ifibei -;.f 

^RnRi-i T J iah tuEtRltb£Hiibf»ix| a 
^nian, bj ihrir ntigbhwin e f 
Ini itn4 K^rtio lj j 

^fnipt. Thvuvh ral]^ 


i|X9trn hj a ri» of fwiily K 
OlitfiEI. Li u in I hi ,i,aiti - SilaiJ it: > 

IfCi, 

1 Miiplrilii /lip ilmi. irt thr IU«nl 
•enittm nhirw'i. 

51 /if. ffnntil^ 


I 







TEXT OF 5AX At SOjVGS 




y<* c-,‘ timi, fa* *k Wk*t i«* “* *« 

itim^nv togslfeci noi f^-lirt rotd t^jf ™ih * 

»eg ia dHUnp ™ i*H»i v*^ 0 tcl js 1 

tskXlwt- sue MW kniiti *un m/ ft) t incpiSf* m 

fohgKtita ysi kHU* I* k*™A [si Stlillk *k *» 
f4^cfriej 


j4 du'bii 

bin r% 

M p* 

K4rk 

iVkti Lk jro hut! 


mripc Lai 
f* Mui 


Kmr# whm mm* hill a timmi tt» itu* ftj 
tikk {?} Jdnwl tel Kittw eh yiVBg 

tAtfai to ehrhrt Ubok drfub (?J iltraga 

Marc I?) Wl 

(I) liibS Jc ft) >** 

jclif^ptm ft) uMTfe bsgli 

lc» bd han£ 
nffl ■■ (?) mi!ex* 


jdnv.-i 

kft h th* Ml 
Kjffliu, PU |A 

Kiibo hHh 


SauI or Sun^m ,h Kesuou 0 iKf-EJju <™ Ko^ru) is owantAt £ntuu?=c. 

W/*t> fi tfA*d tefenupk djelnrtl fiiam Ajne ifriiW 
T( cmjU mrtl mm .Ijtlmfll titbit «,r»0 iduuuik tk.Oil * l 

dk>i* til* «»i muidje wferani *J* iiap *<■"'** “* 

hixh tl nifflhftfl tihmnl t»*di t, '*Adi*p rtfittloT lUiliia i^ShoI d)rli»jl larnei 
,:hcp bemvM bee fateh rf mi< W«t m=Ml*4 ilii waiiOljh n ^01 

ye it&l mahii mcW A^ «.«(Ul l<fc A*^lm 6-i«tliW jS V 8 . 

djdinol leMttk rf. ♦' N* tljchnp) «i«MKib i«h nob-topi djdmqf 1 

yi ponlln OAflroij aV lfc«h' Ktrbtrtl )■ A-i* 1*' J* puniil djftldk «fciJ »«*- 
i:in d}eeB bh, tilbl d|frl Hlifd ilfi Snimm -LjtlinOl DjdiBin Hj*i& <* 
rijcliuol Ktlirtn rmfuk UmhMth iR-* Liofl At bin"L. 


Sakai op S. KZkvv if* RKTisito 5 fu*iIkiwi wya* 

Alin w Wh^yl Jdi*^ Riu^ A f 

A. /fa *™nln t 'V c ..nv.l «^'0P ,/Mf. fttom. 

hifj jeis t» «|W itliinJ ft' will iiuid ttUlt JflwW f >2 

n „..e £^, ,/<m>i.t. T thb ■rrj'r'i.u; r «mwt Vt **^1*“" 

mmJLJkdUM t-rh <fc-L y. li K'6 " M .TTiS^ 

Iji* Mint in tie elwidt Wore dp more (?) Cw JMWflt « «*w «nief 

«wp moniit U^k '■■PgW “ ] ” kh Jgf. “ j4 j 

i«,Lt W.nm- m nu*ht r/urt Wl' men br ight 11 a^ - kindled 'f (- 1 

mrntMnc rfant w*i4 fbochlp «» C k«lin Wa«K-i ^ hoi -**•** 

I'lillle riee »i> f<*khl£ m rtr-jxn ^ wrt 

*ll.l«^Lh«.iWJi ilf.lrttuittt™ .nwibW nrmr *«-l»i 
mi <h‘&! mejijfliinp »H.n nt^mb fl ^ )UJ [f . 

««< -old Utile n«» .-.tr ekdhSng i«c •" /tMiSttfadS 

,tol n»hii nw^bdufi *je ■ ^ ™f P^SS®*^ 

i/ «ai <l>y%liL n-lilifc i -h.nib 

•tentt 1,'L lb Jd»M render W 

*' Kiulj Iubk ULUjnui.: mround ui Thnt njoimialn “ ' 

ntmi’4 K^rki dell Jff-punysi cliriu* 
lit. KJiho Ttphi It* !■** d 


y/ BSnttBllim 


jrt, KbJ? Ked>ii ya toM 

ujjtuiEi Ii*!es Kerl« v« ractK* (?) 


' /*!>. tr^t‘ a. *■)><#," 

■ml Ilia " ilehAl 3 -i( tlw Malay »fnwbi 
Itmn wbieb tlrtW IrartfcUtioUii #en 
Ori^rrjLly miHJc, 


J l^r <orrc%i>HinL{ttie If, 

th€ fc# SilpaA ,i vcfEriiiil, idJ 111* wi* 
tbciccp- 











6J4 


appe :m 


loi ye punym jattk idtiU ungtmet junglft lit?. Nti jm» mV p*' 
* k ™l *t» nimmil lo.nwrs'W tn-. f .,ir (fj ranH?) iky, mute f*r (Cnttid, 

tint raun U Inhll 'Ihrtik jelm £ K.rtbu em|*k 

(wml right u Ms. Jefingam high mtirn|?j igaim?) Itum Mt. Kirhu u;. 
kdidbuih Ida jeklol huttg tm htfnft- 
®S3 xhtic i&omitijni ihert-h (?) xia (?| watet. 


Sakai or Small Kaita eji Quomal SraLLixc. 1 

t Doll tthk tatty Riant, tty ■ r 1 IblH 1 tiMiP >r. k ai-cx Onjfrt * «do h k: ■ rn p m 
iibfj e_bf kin ftxoo Eoun E<5hi DUiUJ poyteh# Laiti mmta Undifl* nlu btl Lj;J.E 
Fji Hi* msi <xk fmti r«p td)1 p ifcKli ? uni; Wmcqp an H»di 

MflMl jtfjt&afl, la^hl r lebknt * icWvtlihn bm likunioft «£ba' mma pun 

k=SA50ti rflU kremlin maA al i|a ljrop >' til Tck-ii 

cAIjDj nrmoMA* pBStott 11 tfl 11 Giiflirt bm,» j * 11136 Jcnifl k-liUll lD UuL M AU:- 
taw neAi IT s&kati J * mu baa KtiUm ; sl«t tea edrilt w Kdmn : lf fcnl ti* 

lil dia jxiitfli** potuchfl hanpfjitE 0 kidj^hL® Uibl Ii IpH Ir^uAm \rmti 

lo-bl * che tpiifi rf-rl bun Kt- bota : - mm wmduA rni Emin w « * 


Sakai dr Suxkxi Kay* j.i K*v ikid SrittiVfm wnii 
TlASlS-LATiOH- 

[Ju® iibl lim Rimir kn f«k^T (A hi * Vat* 

fik f L-^nj!)^ 5 1 ;v senve fit Ml Ki.n:i I iEkhj^IiI if wa* m-ui^ bJ^ki it. 
^ tajapA an litft 11 £*** lain taAo lun |dU Vn< 

CQUmt} thi> tfl|5 I WaL|-|Sjf(ikCTt i 111!)]" dfioOici on* ;fp.injiiT-nJiJ uinic 

poch4 k*i(l **ifl ^Uu| kill Ihi;J nya Isi tn 

tfr-pt-ftk in tAt cJoudx t-L a L7ir iij suiJ Ljj rjh-r ^^n-k J ||j 4 ro ^tldci 

l™“ ^i 1 tp* ^ncnij mart; Itaiw 

to-huk dM jmtc irn^r diy ni^t tlitfiP wrrt mcnlH 

T 31 ^pf b% 6 dbui chJbcui kini likemoul 

omapil wilAf fee Inn lindlci! mute a.lutk tk* nu<Mokinr m fwi 
«pp* g^P b-.«*=i ru c^Sl CnLl - 1umM» nn,iiC 
n-iCfi p »i[h +rr4fts[rn iissciutikd neir lAs-tire iPw^.wcft n - e-si 4 Jj wmr -MiJJ 
JB! “f" Uie P WL Chfiri® & frtgtmiy* 

UiMe cktbiaB cortr*! tknr U A*r. u nsii dadkfaf (^i a-EhiIc i i*k«i 

tuny« f^lu ip Genii AJfl inn- loq klLEfn^ ^ krea. 

Qlifl chief < ojimtir f/ Kit, La *M £ Huh- r/t^ m-Minknm rnxtmwd ^ 

lim nt^vi balirtti wm 3 it it Kittbu derf dk»»« 

Thai Dk>aii(aiik U4; in thej T 4. Ml K**l m : fn,m v^r E / tloodi^ 


1 In EbcCChfLmJ ll:lb (4fivm 

iwtw r she K-ctiu:! time with Frcinti 

tipiTHlcfitv wcinl f»r m mi 

th* tttnd rmixm dlflkn hxm thr. hw, 
Ih-: lUini lit fLvcn Ltc ihew 
•flic Krronh ^im-alems rttrqil «h<K 
they went Id rctjdrt >rrr'.timi. *t» 
«wt mticed hot. 

‘ N«r. * * w ^ r [, - i un ,ii A . 

I4l. f chdgh*. < iL'il i4lELlk “ ^k|L 
‘ifirt, sliiit- *) *> iBAtmtt, 

: 14 1 1 s '■ avr., “ MUls 

'■ unra/i. u tmkea ' '■ k-iIjad. 

m t#0| IL ti u | 1(lll!<flL 


* MlgVhtti kdkM. * UJtbSia 
fc liSUL * Ktr+jtsa- i* it (ith to, 
iH'Uf, » tan,*. 

' m l>e Mfiwaiu jjiie* ** mt 14 u Ui* 

tfralfral^nr. which In ctcarJj frjemff. 

M ' /If. >♦ ihf liij ikwl ** 

- 1 l>e MTH-gan. “to hc, I* ^' , '- 
li niiuEsh. 11 n /Awf, 'vWtfi Ui^Ti " 

iT in nider to-'* 

1 W " jau hj; 

w ^l^ cAfry." ■ Qfc«iiinc" J 

^ E>c MwcuIl ■■^4" > /Aid. "eL” 

* Akf. I{ fq wt; w iL 

43 «^Eu m « #«£ ™ 
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TEXT OF liEStSI SONGS 


*3S 


0 Kithii bid lo Ui dia-punjfi |wd»o fapl* e^iBo 

,lu mirrfft */ *>ri™ w< n ** WH lr«b tt* ouinmii w-n.cirro* bcfflie 
hife.i, kbi «ya Ifcn Limlm luo jrfingaui {A W*1 f* 1 rfiftttui* 

OlUliy, mol* bl tmnnll figii’ it Mti Jtlinpni(i’). of’it 4 butt high 
(ierf» tuc Kit blit BIAS ittthud ini lufl til* Hifll. 

■.turn Mr. Kcttf#; on oil thf* mwimitw .'**w A **ler- 


HESISI SONGS COLLECTED IS THE KUALA LANCAT 
fi [STRICT OK SELANGOR BY W W SK.EAT.* 

GafitA Ttu EkfiatitX 

Oionj; 1‘fMlong bunyi 1 pj*h* . ~ *n i™, 

At Ik* Hill at l'eatatij* uumprtj (III. It boies «0 *** tfcjdwnt, 

Gfljah kflwaii fifljaii EungnE. 

KJ^m */ It* Lni it tJ& EkpEkSVlt 

Of pah tuEmh Iuivr4n, 

TLm Ekphut old -'Aj/ foE3rtw(-hsikH t** hen. 

kiaruii! gaj*h 

f±rf Pq^.unt 1. ik* likphiftt ihftmk-ftfcL* 

Crtjih pluU 1 JjLTI Johor. 

Tkt Ekjjham ^ fr.-m JtM*t 

G^b inkth dHlni ta-tamo. 

JLIipImut litf dcsccndt Et 

G#h mi Jill (it-pm* |A*ir* 

fi# Ktephnnt A±f pin); lure ^ 1 ** lL 

Gtjih ima jin riJ lmtuh ^vur- 

TAt-tbs ptnml tft-£T'?niuJ 

Qiii jiU-kL kn'tmlu . , ,. . 

t 5& Ekjthanl Iftiiim u> /*f-ljpper lift* l& hcad^/j 

Yd kEi ha chudg dMalfah klwiMk 

/a/ cliiniV'lttcn MCT^tL. 

Alain cKonp, rfiMig tlah bfrMt- 
Tnu»pfcj cn it* HUt. hill iuu raU*«. 

Aehea dlunfi iElcmrg dali sC'E^- 
Tnmpbi'W j irw, «W^ Et« hu 

ti p a liri 1 , 

TJbrf iamm ^inir t rfto^«ot*ia to* &*'^p* __ 


1 Pe M (jrj’ilfi, 

* IMA ■■ eW 

1 ^or.™ 

* Far fntRiJi.th(7ttl ef lh* Vic^gBi ** 
*a>L Jt Ji. 147 etf tty. I fftay tM *^ al 
fch Kiting ihrm a ml] *tcfp hii iftiiiE- 
Tcrttmlj Ijc^h placed hE Hk vm\ ii( 

line, ami it Jtuj brnn knight 
wemh wtkitr. to cciric-cl tliLh thf^u^htniE, 
Ncire s lliu *H Ueiiti inai ^.Twtlv 4re 
pitonmaiccii ItPDg, Ami me fallow ^ ^ 
fHc dkfc i^snnal "a" (whlrh 

tk Mahy b AhujfU b ehmIi^ ldH£ to 
bdp ik c^iiftcr. 


> 1"ht twuswirt M*Ur tttph*n*lk 4 
*uncty of i54spto# 

- A loot >* r^f 4 * 3 “S 

tbpl ef * uited (Uthnil, wntlllcf 
e ki>t»m or dttf. TJib futiBtr it alw 
iniliwled by Klttnltil tsraV*. ■« 
olcrbant ultb the* »» t » * u fel11 ” 
it Kliitc tn Sflingor * V fW1 a E®' 
Li dealb (it ** L»^ ! * ^ \ L , a ™P“ t ' ) 
m> tctifiled it the oml «f 'fit fuluTf 
n 1 (ho coitcc-linsl boom iliEB 4i it' 
he'JiHl. Ii umO to i*B|je ihicmsb tl« 

U,ipu Datrift. and «* ,iw 

dEk! pitenk i&iscd ill thii Krtfi- 
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Wjrt^UJ* !*h lorWIudatf* 1 

t)onc far-ii fir korh rV 11 nuuhLjMuuildjr. 

Kom-iUh cboh ki iLtbla^ 

Ck>E-ku 4f lo-/Ar Prophet *MJhzlm 

Otlti Ih»&c I^a juj.1 knm*l. 

Do not kin S^Etaphiiii imctL 

Kalina Upougbc rtuSi EuLlJi, 

Mj™ kill A$m t jml wV/ e bir pi^innpuoyt 
C^J miynft lUbl-kh kiml-hu. 

Tkkc aJKcnsc iLcniaiaj Jim' Ieuib vii-wj.ypLi^ 

KrUmOit hiil.n.^ fcimtl ifi-Truii ■ h «? 

7xr mcrrri mur u fold of-grandehiEiLren-bie 
Kiif^T rigW ru£>mr 1*3 

Utslrtf fl'-i 1 fd CJ.L JfijPi-.. J.ri'ift- 

Kjgai o^>L tjinJiar tbyu* 

tkairci iifjT oeo?uu(i t 

Chak-teJi gnjali kalmki! Xmkmi. 

lUmirv^ihea ter Mr-FJophnnE tofotll Ah-jMiJLI. 

Cbnk.lirh Igaph tafpnsg ptnl^. 

Rcajrtrj^ chert Igj fit* El^phani lo. lAa****mrH e&J lu-rtL 
Cbak-feh itafa V4 tiuSit Langal, 

Rmmfit ibm ia* 4r rofAj-Ujipcr Langa Jr 
liSfftSk lTfk-kh mb hitman* 

i'j-hl r J.W Iff ■ Kill 7 SS AI i Jjr_OJ\Ec dll,! n V 

Gajnfi trek kriEeh WpilOfK 
/jk-EJejdmtrt if dia’wm fn^MTMinuT? far-far* 

Oink !rh \Tzt ah ka-laiu is^r, 

KmtnrJ thrn tet Klrphall! IcwW* ^ int**/ 

Gijah keUiI kfl.Jilin Uww. 

T^RJc^ianf *Lie* Airf rtta i/df rd I-».H£f. 

J»f 

1 m jiirtmptj I?hdj’| + bacUk 4 
■ Illicit.EmpV 11 th* ep j/,r*r |h^tt^ 

Bftriak L.iwan h lurij—-1 

RhWtroti iSaL^mm thus n i.Alury 

EV rnong kjiwifl jfToojj "vf ni 
// caib iifi ciTfnmEe /> vtlf.* food, 


1 ll k tvn yrt «trimly kooftfl 
wbrtiiirr (hi Vmo - rlittnwfi** 

PKim Tti ita ryfiitt*d* + ifa^h pnrf 

th«i uiw Liitu! is m 

MahLyr, tlrirril;* j iimcbtl kEnd of 

vhkb tfrer ,L a«3Ak 

(hr 11 Fifty RhittueefM* 1 " whi-co 

» (ft ^ ftdriet ^ tTirflt 

fiCTjr ih .11 she cud In try LintL Sothinc 
oeflsin t% kfiown ahcdT If. 


1 Cp. kchiy 11 a^vs frail) m th^ mg 
cbc ^Klttianu J fruiE. 

5 ** Hi * jeaiih be !h«? imm %hich 
«™p«4i io Mil 11 l|j j H ^ he. 
*Eke ElJ^ whUii H he M t-eias to m»ii 
■ynis. Ja me or bn 

aiiJIdaij^ H mqy I*. fll!r , P( t , htt |hf , 
dil^m-CKfl belwe*a irafi4li| iind plural b 
ntM «: S|jfr:: j:-. 1 La the Eirigiaal n f thc*t 
f A plk Efliime, 


I 












TEXT OF BES/Sf SONGS 6-r 


clioli yul T-ilj- r hrrnj;. 

ikjll Wttllu titui iLicrtiU Ift U^-hiSSi 

ItaM ehuk di-uttfu 11 jilmu. 

7** tUiiiwcifT^ Mnf *t “uqinsdfi b* 

Nsmi ikftt IttWin (aduk > 

Whm 4^vkc 4afv ir: Ul fAr-RWlUKeiru 1 

T^mtuag Ui*ivn T bi*-m hip. 

/ c*|3 my CHMnTB^c?. "7 *rr j bucking. 

Mnto g(i* yaJ ta-toeffp 

J pifin 3 fn^hlewd, / dhatMip * tree* 

Hjiiilui ili-LeitjJj *] UiA£. 

ffaU sA^Kfrinncma waiy af-*Ar b&*£ tfjb im 

Tecot tMk hft-Ech. 

/ bfrrtk 4 Uuirth ^ ilur^ r/ i^ffrotmtL 

Kag^rhU tftdwk, ^ ri * 

Eitej U /j6f-ftiiiw«ce™, - 

0*n chains klei, ddb-kh 

I dtwetHi loa, 4*^ run then tuJttrWMtJs 

V&i ha-done jec-kh Mak 

AmJ ditcibloup iA* r.i'iE^:, ton fntinwj .then flfcr.ttunftom** 

GuJ iJWiujnj: temtak Ud±k 
/ lake w a r grm iiW $h«* tfM-ihlnoOeftJ* 

Kom pum 4 ml, itfdaJt i!*h l^ifc, 

liii /^bullet dune, M/*lWfi«cnw d<»M bit 

Dnh liv'd iMli leTi haduk, 

Ddnif voonb 4** cprantf then KWfiMei^t 

Jon lucjutr rnuntei crraHh 

(Mm a ■ Link la nch oiw 

CHumbu jttii * ;obih 

J4#-htim fK-li i^fnieigncTi ^Chlnn 

*#^ y^TT^r. 

A:i H 

7^4 Tigrr tttur It fl> nd pVM/ j**Rb 

Nunu SiHffaj? kMgar iiurhur. 

WTnu aW- Ir (MM? 4/ wnntv to «l 

Hntbv dSnT uMiw 

7> «t *il4 fe*li «t "iW-FC- 

Natliiu rusk 1 *wwb>* huwhpL 

r* eat mmhhsri-Jmp «* lu»MV 

W tfenff pfb«Ji E taw*U, 

Tkt Tiger *=* 

i >lLjj vurvfc. dsilitm lithUTS- 
Ita-mU fufjti-: tAii l*i 

kci-teb irb lakch teh i jji t ,,. 

/'A» L tl ub widen! ?f Mu l»"il lbc> -f' ^ laiidl r -- c 


' -«A P*»l ^ JJ , a ^e 7 "ja.*r 

/.f> 1 4 m 


ft 












APPENDIX 


AT dah hLitgpuli Etnncke. 

TA* * Ugrr ha* n^inn—^joc^y* 

AT bumfif [\ma i d-cpS'i 

7'Ai Ti^ff loijif ft* a ftithotu. 

ruk a*!" I<>!ti []g 1 liirtan 

[ ; .4gr tAi Tt^tn s li'.Mp Uih* rr^hr. 

A'.i' vh*A ha-jmg |pl<Pr.gj. 

Tluef ^niS. * a&fcf c trunk ktigLUj- 

AT Laji' chirpy ikh lipgi. 

TAt Tiger tern Mr hll! k ln%. 

AT jftek jmJT **re\ 

7"Af Tigrf wTqw «f noei^toy. 

Lek-kJi aT dliilt Fttrfi, 

Ki*e up, O l%cr* to walk the lor«t. 

At IcEnng betalung r^- 

TA* Tig^r JfhAt fn? Usjtfi Mai 6 «» lining. 

AT cbrik Lrrfimg. 

TjftTi^m Milk/ 10 Mouul Ophk. 

NiJeck loapii oj£lL AT. 

Thai rf t&g place «/-u>fi^Eft *t/Mr Tiger, 

Tabeh JiFumg, fikeli [Midi- 

There ii Air] I hp ng, Lheie « Au lmu>\ 

Tftktfh Jiiliinh, likch 

Tim* vv Ait jukrah. tJifcft it Ait Halin. 

T**ah buy HiEiuay, 

Then? .Swclb M*. [|t«U-cMef 
{Diking Edtiji kf bn*-lc(i iT. 

At M/ hcraM: ^ Ail (jrcai-ehief dicMheii Mr-Tiger 


&**#*£' TA* fit* r. 


Wth wcih wah SnanjrV Imung. 

' VV*hw,4p^h/ u Mf-ciy bear. 

Bruaiic pflltgrtfr bftong hijak 1 
TktAxm lh j*iinggtpfi(* t " iAg t™ ■■hipOt/ 1 
EiuiHj- eachttf in if ^'.'j 1 1 phuhL* 

Tk * ***** *»4i & (cwlng^i «i U*lKr%. 

Val skk^ * |Til hi 

chml* Mr Lee-tree, oMtf Kim h&t 

Chnk de 1j (jtth«ij dtiliti 

/Ital Wfllkl from /A« r OT£i autf tie^endr 10-/Ar vi, 
Ki^ar ftarhai ihift hi-iiltfh 
7*fff wanli A-f*ftd ultra If r*>4™ 


1 aptiaU * J hSm, M rw 


tk praattf of 
kind ui Ijfcrr (pnikbij l\ 
itnlliii| u ,tportfij. - 1 Buiief beard 


<t «i S'etiAn, fi Li*ti in uitrijr bjxu 

' 14 Shulrt 11 aa >*h ig|nj.rt “ 1- Maroy!" 
-“JlktboL- ijr -Itr^puk. 1 * 

* ''Shinn*:' — l^lifi ^l^.’ ,, 


f 








TEXT Of BBSISI SONGS 


YflJ biiatip btX*u msrojfL 

rU* dim!-* iftz vnmr^ rtrr jy«_r, JtCFr/ fAr [nil.open. 

Yai kiitppii, Utnpas iniu&>!, 

clijubc *|« P /A# fatefu t™ open- 

atobli nciicb Icnwjis bruang- 
Slutrp mi!red n-fAt tooth (f (At taat. 

QhJTill twgai blOfij baja*. 

Sfcup in J-Jt*4cb*i oksirel- 

MtfltH Swfctft*> gul 

Mi 3FinnlK«TO takedi^wofiWfe. 

Cttfldleh lrtu*n£ T ckelui 

ItocnwlMbc^ M* I^rtT, ilwnda Lookin^-aitmfid^x^^ 

UAb ming bt'leb, tedftW bimag. 

//< iifcu m>»crt.imUdl *i* nfrcijii ihrfi, bcajp 

*.*hir v~^~ M j" ~ ■ - M-utiil S»nliifls5- 

Ctap-PJ^x^iliart, Mamit iA* Finaborn- 

UmaiLg lek, k kam paU 1 - 
3TA* isa# Kk* Waiitdti JWi in IrnlL 

Elak bnalftfl Ukttmt Soiling. 

Dodys bear, Mauial-*^ Ftmlwrn. 

] Hob efttocnamtf * 'SinuM SvteVp 

|',^ hiivr diopj^i'tl-felEri* MuniAl (At FirttbOfU 

K*bi» Srfi* fanwtf Mib 

Paul then m fr. Otml (Af H^r i» dm4 

Gul r pddu ub&i mah bedoic. 

Take ;fv® Am ipkim Af ruto dlcd i»Ajp fail. 


fait St**ilA*r P 

- fang Wnl^co^ f'x X.*/ 1 r> .y Sttnablrar-cktr. 

Nimr iwii^utiedLi*“E; . 9 

Whal *rr pm itmna m * * r n«nr1fc *** n§c r 

Kill’ Imye’ K*-TtW‘-ma*l. 

We art tiJttkfjtf ■* ^ pluU illiift «/ WBrttuxlj- 

lJ.iyt H.ti Irli' twelwJ ru*i T 

Ikine mith-i. tk* j»l»tnatMjn, aU*-*¥~*7 *•* ,lref * 
K*i*' lilt b«hu rt»**. 

Jlun ,™nfatt tin -ti>: tk^Alii .nail, tf (tune 

fopp ru« rniaK-tBj.lt. 

rtu lwv« ifth US# art ;»mie4 .paintnl 
KjLBitxjiiu-^anijuirt); ik.'t nw» ■ 

Tufted till rcti ir thf lal! // tkr ."Ji^ 

TBtSf rad? tn»< 4 rinJ>B- „„ 

lit tle M tb Hilt a 1 ' pncidl-ui’-l'fi'^W 


* «. *■ Croytl," ta fill. 


» •• K 1mI«j” at ’* cKHa^-" 









APPEtfmx 


6*J> 


TflniiftL- ruil T pin VJ 1 j&raklli. 

7 T At IkffQl if /Ai lZu£ Lnaln-ji4ir«nrh 

IdCtjgtM^I 1 Icha ntfcV. 
jf«j’ ikcialeM-IeiKin: tf* urcfc af fie Ring 
RiH4 h oakdh ruu' ptaki 1 
i lUjjt Aiff thji, 11 J Mjig */ 

\LaJj |*Uc£ tlrij-x .Inli (dhah 

^ nu.fl pnVA «B 0 ulHffj ip£p cEehh fa aged, 

Kftkdi juft rtrta* krama«H 

rkaii I'l a -Uj- Uocime j a. tag i±uv\ 

Kuii' 1 a: 1 ir vi, nul" m?nuu*£j 
A m*g muuy lioftlt a ■ fag IihIL 
RdlV hijolc, raft* ataui. 

HT *1*g $/ JoifciKM^if^ j Hag of mxKrttC talk 

ftwi" ymhsic, rnsii 1 u\u\ 

A. iU£ */ palra-shoot** a iHg of luLcn. 

Rufi4' luefcaj TuntSoiiit klormk 

■* *Ug Alitl dti M# flLoofi Air IrttanL: 

kmi 1 fudm kaifaow 
A Uig i/ial mL t*r shout* if tA* cw-hrhr 
S;ictLai luduti^ Vfli lSjJ, 

Tk& em Afcf OQW-fcdl, JxS 4u fattl j, Lmittbi? 
KfJt £al±t ,auh Untfold 

Jfi* head ii iniljhk «*/A* rcrfh 1 In ham* 

A**& UmlfeL, faiukl taddk- 

//f fiihj i’lrjj horni, mtd Ai; bofsu nil 

JtUKi' iman. rtEvl" paukli 1 . 

JA/ itfi£ fAr *r*e $^nugk. 

Qaiik-tkh dtifi pamitij; faring. 

Wamlercd J.oue kt^ *piht Mb 

IkK^Lm fiihu; frf-dmgkmH lUiuT'U 

Knusf flitf dnvr Aim bd lowing ftimg ifcu . 

RuhV cbok dulnira bitKip. 

*ati4ere *J¥icpnj> tkt CaUm-telVa. 

Rtni + jttel tblam Kmp, 

lLt|* /Ad# ilfigpi /A# tilbu-lmn. 

Raii r Utke;tLE «h#xu| hi 1 jartug. 

r-v,- stag .Urt* ujs mi u viMtfiglcd in /A/ uAU 

Oi mall ptviuig chi^b-leh rus.V. 

lio p Mr. /-W#- 1 witotJ, 


1 - M*L H totlniia, - U hL'it rtf lirj 

r-S<3 CJW(3 IDHDftla^^/: of the hiHtjifJ-, 
iU f , «Hl r #ii** filler.. 

: i 1 1 * raittm iil - ■< ( Urki n .. I - « 


■ ttl* *m1iiue uf "ktchin; Idijj" 
(f K.w.iisiit mJelM ouie ictaal iniim- 
: j* C«»* enauiiiHity n««r piant*. 

Uvtiu lull even ibee the klea i(h:u he 


huma mnuitUr —KMky, 
1 = Bet. 11 

“Iwktfi." 



= j* f»*« Mtomcttly mmr plant,, 


* ’’tlala!** « Bt*. “ kaiialii ' in 


* Or ihujubj 







TEXT OF RESISf SONGS 


4 m 


Eub ebutab Luimg rnuJi\ 

)R#w/™r 1 ULtt italrlKi! Miff. eur ottt.M* U tt wh l c E. 

Oi. mah btnLc ima'. 

Hu * Mr. H u * im liu slug 

Elc-j e[t 


AVrimf. Par 


£fflp [ r *mp^p bunyfc 4 ki}ai3£. 

1 £*npr$s -I Euj^p/ ej -Hry •/ rOc-i3«tt 

Kijmg cbeV di-ujoag ^nuiaci;. 1 

Pfc* Jtuc-dWf wander- at M* end ef f&* ftiid|. 

Kijasg fiai fctpujflV*! |£raiJ^ 

T>j Hoc-doer ffctf retain* to ™ fipug. 

I Haiti dt-gimotifi UIu Lstfj^U 

?:W dwell* nn Cf*£i if tk§ ujipCT Unga:. 

Kijvii w^h&r lemS^fi^ p&mKlurnJ 

ft# Krc-rietf tM fet h V1JL -'A* ibswu of wild cimnsnon. 

VcV, ai, 1 Hutu! Sn-lor^;. 

G lntrthjct* MiJiiOi fkf Vuubam, 


Vtk+ pJ. 3 gnl-lcb tufted 
O hitthtr, liik t tbe* yeur sp«ir- 


Gui tohnV tlLam bijuijj- 
Tabo riMW* ipwM Blub *h* 

Ctiliau Lem-1-cut, dub-ikh bijingrhl. 

Lock Ttry-cnKfqlly. ?unntn£ ji K«‘d«r tbit 

ICInk-lth# *J I kijMff <Mi Milk* 

tly ■ tbi-n, cait* Aim, /Af Rot dccr b*i frttoi. 

Kjt'ou h*-ifoa£ midiin-fcrh kO“E J 

Cany Aiw liPJiarw^trli rfu./ trelh lh*u » **“*■”*“- 


#drane Sut* quarter then rtf K«4ccr. 

jiifl fi «fbm QnfJiri mulLb. 

(live ,'.i eat a-lilllc to raJl-oW. 


.Mni ofauk Milk fcakak. 

L’HJIIK ft Wlkw, lalWVrXJT^ 

Nasiar dnjlet£ VijaHU mJ>^ 

7> cat ni* flllh ^IiW‘J«rr rhk 


Fmili (Tali ft’ui be. 

IF«a jJWgMl I* belljf f«“* 

Uk-kbtll llifflstt Sulubtf, 

Riu than, Jin ? Maif.ai ikt Fb*W*»- 

Main in'oll * datam Ule. 

/> tir feui Qi r 4rinkiBff *ithia ffa ta*bal'M». 

* " I fttuUuic , M±L1 == Bat, “ urn- l" 1*4*”) >-w lW drwmtiBi -Rjdlc>. 
l B j, . C ' i VJ. " Uk, otr *■ ri« tip, htP." 

1 '■ Tetmachm" ^ --kay« fOAu" 1 Or *"j*’4k’ ,, r 
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Eiii ^LnfAn^ + Lal£ liCfli. 

I'At Hall /to *r JoRfi. th* Hull fAai if EotueL 
'^an kiiJnnK E'^cLal inah npa, 

Tfk.Linrc i&r Kw-dcct if tir tmwtm of peuplg rutiD^ 

Hutxb Iftnol bukah UJuL 

Tv |itcur fk/ tjhcb etnJ f* pte*« ikt ■ri’ui^nJ 

Mah njnm h*mm ditndf. 

People /to ycning «ianf in M# IfalE, 

l^vj' juftnh tah.tl.fc jrttil. 

Tij-mrrrrnw ahrl Fnr fc yean of.ptenty- 

JaiJ! pSehi jadi pa* 3 t 

Pkaircui k fruit, plcnletna J*r Hi*. 

Jlth . , * Hth, Flrh, \'kh f ci. 

Fa-uit . . . Fruit, Frail, Frail, clu>. 


7 ~h* Ckrrntfs&*< 


N ynu-gtnjiul bun j:' k-anch-cS 
4 Nyau-fpmyjtti, ti ffe-rr} <?/■/-&< ktfldiiL 

Kaurbel Hlodig pldl d'lrmc.meii 

7a/ Lanchil /in/ i^Li /A/- frali! l:t*A ^/A/.£hc*E 

I’Sth k-djjxu lijton^ LanthcL 

Fruit t/rtf kepau k*Ls Mftoifi^hLE. 

K*m-tirL ^fLclsET riL:uii| 7 &' ; ifiu * 

T^e-kanthil iAal fnuJi jx Sjnl-rotk dry 

Kajjrhcl iiacKir daiiia i'udiL 

Ttofcancfcfi /to ruJi th, kaVtt */-/toludqr 

KanrKct na^±t dauil tilin' 

T^f’karwJdl /to ftm fA*- luw 

Kwffibal tarfut drum yet. 

TRj^kancftfl /to cat* M/kaf gfctojruu. 

Knfaclia] yii gtntlh 1 Irfdi-lt. 

kincJtH /to Trail /toLfaaiukrhftJl/ Tall- 
Kanrhtl ^tl limaring LiLeto, 

-Vanolil /to f<™ xsfUi muck Atm 


KinJfhci (If katojt 1 tjjftu. 

TAi-l*aml fto f«n / 4 /-fiif* a^/tofl^kf 

KaiMhtt thnVleh rhnhri did 

T^tr-kafcLfcbQ /to toki then bpultf jsJ u^bl. 


1 lJt r u bc^pliraKil tmh t bv-E^cawf 
female/' 

1 Ampar jcimtr" [ 7 ] t la n nt 
fet* nits about ihe inlctptfc alktfl rtf 

11 “rap* 1 .* but * + jtmu" li surely 
^Jdffiiji/ aod th* whisk pbr**t nr- 
mam, u i w.i* toM, "in ihc 

C 4 T 3 y rafciniji- k r. - IV niiLly ' -.«m ^ 111 .- 

^drtt-Gai," p. r , “ whrn Ole Cim-Cflf 
tAiki (in t>it a [ikri _-5 

lIkt MiSflJ "knl -vi UTfudinr 1 


r k tthcq IfiC 10 1 '* 

wmttf/ f.rf, aEfmii f p.m-h etc- S*WJ# 
liic bi-it riatn'.m-. ii iwtoa, M wbfp 
I ird -t->' k (tif irtlcrop} drte* Ntb= 
cp. Mat 11 kfifiJ AttbQH ?k s fr lU Jc * r 

* "Ctnlih," iV.A “At* Kkf“ 
1 11 f5 ,,h l —!n listen t'-ti' " 

■liundEr. 

1 " in Mi Lasbop h “ = 

ft p^p 4 " V' wlti^'L 


i 





TEXT OF SBSlSi SONGS 


£43 


Kanchtl ]iuk p*JlT xtu< 

7^^rUk=l|il M*f Al-mxm. ukday- 

gutfkckri j£tflk Uitam leisiL 1 

T^UntUii Maf ik«p* ami’rfvc rto-trrmbwnaL 

Kaodifll jetek hatwBgko* m*A. 

/ILr kacszFul ilMpt iimsi^WwJ tflrfhG^/arf»/- 

Kjmchf k jetck ^Li.E^wlrun nUttp&t- 1 

TAf -Itudfil d«p* erf E*™. 

Md-kh lie tchmz Nmnchijl 
Hlihtf Him yue, vset M* fct mffli EL 

^m-kelMeh jtM»J fcaiie3«l, 

Set then tiocnc/*^ luachH 

fig’-Ml, >iE boniMljML 

fali-aiuf U f/ P hunah! tf* 4,rw hii Ml--iwa.fl 

I Ja,>i hE|pp L-j'an tyi-d^ng* 

^|jf hAii oiu^lll . CifTjr Aim honcvini^ 

DaK hailut^ he UyU. 1 

“ Udm " bomewflid* dfo *■ rth 4 M. 

Dali layu he bcntf. 

Dane ipueh ; J* fm ^Barter ton- 

Dah bent* he tul?- 
QonequrUr L*» r & y^u *m±if 

Jrm uchai mLinui fiuilkh. 

G!*t to vai *l£tlfe to each ait 


PtfsutM {tomb* J* Item 

Krvuu Liiuiu 1 rii" puJsfc 
*Sfniiiidtawi, 1 h M# «r ^*** nn^ lM - 
PuuluL rcicfe k«l»»ip habl^ 

74,‘ ipra^ilwi rfflf «u /hr ibarta */ A 

tatfbfc ruuhnf i)kh ktManfl- 

nuMue-ikei MjJ esLf fta-friul (/rtrtWwfr 

l*«u!-A iud&r pJth kcprtU." 

TJ-’ nuHBtnlccr *Jj/ eaS* fWnik 4 lA * 

IWak fip^haj filell tttJUl^ 

ric mmtM-do« M+if calf tf*-fntkt ff 

f'And^k ZLfechpf pitfe dlyaJL 1 

FA* nunae 4 **? Mn/ calif the friitU difcreai- 

Kodt >j«Li iHLddiA pii-ieh diasl- , i 

.V grir xau liaaiii'tlMJE ^0£- 

K™ tnui Wlfloh , . ■. . 

^ pit r/4*mCB*e deg while 


1 Itei, -* licalt lk ^=Kandu 7 cpnrth* 

1 FJ* *' Kun!jun 
! Piikzx Md. ■* itoWfigksn^ lo 
mte seleswiiE (rrf shr Qtch} 1 ! 

< Of ” uDiSQ rt ? " , LaJfH fc, - B«t 
Hdfli H * r.L **kuh* kaht 1 " 


Uta « kmc 


* MaL 
utk k - ir 

■' - K^pai;" = 

.ar.-wi. KJ, ^ S^nlafifi "= Zii'ii/m 

' Whitt is ih= oisrt of J 11 ■ 

inIfliL 
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Jel-tsh bun pandok paiih. 

Pctlbw ■ Lhen iAf~3ot.nl ,?/4£-j moiub* .deer white. 

Fanliik pntdi cMul ba«tlu3!s- 

rif-moiiM (Uuf white dcftccqilr rfr^-wftln-. 

DniufF h|ih"|i k^m-lch uih. 

In hju.i 

I>4h kclnu | iatnk-. il 
U dead ^-ifinuK-d^r whnfi. 

Kkk-kh having pftmhik puiib-fcl. 

CaiTT-tliEn hu tiiewAlda Afcr dmrnc ilt/tt wKile tb:i 
Bercc^hIj pindok ftpifit 
QwttT-Ehcf] jtfi 1 mincK-fieei: white. 

Jon. ftHCH&f Ffl’-snlEl mu tilt 
Girt ^Li i^lhik £* euh^rit. 


Xrtur. TAr mid & 0 *r. 

Bwf. dreu drcl* Itunjrr kEtur. 

" dfE*/ t> fit# try p/ wild-pig. 

Kfnfm ktiai Dichif ha-bars. 

^ yjung f/M# tilcl-pig /jtd^ fid-oil augutafiiL 
-Vacryj jrci+ nochii h]U b . 

Ftfttarn yiniK feed^a rweet-potatoes. 
tVjrt <Lkh nicta* Ifbl'-h*. 

L'ticdy >a akn-up /Ah eLtaf-in^ fl/'ymif*. 

Joii£ fct'luj lujibltij^h, 

S^ir ffrrl vj f.Ci Bfttf arv pointed-Jtcifitci]. 

jih k 1*1 Hr ioToi-itinjg, 1 

7'Ai fme-lcgw/ rlt* Boar i*t ikpin£-tfchjitiig. 

Bidij’ Liitt-i gcr^hiji-gEfelin, 

•' * f billies vf iks f err itiibbom-rtuhbcvn ff tarsEtlJjigd 

Met fcfrm pSttt,pdUt. - 

TA* tyv* *//& £wr *** iqHhi:[rt£-*jwmEfiE- 

TuTiE k£tui chwiehaag chAnchin^. 

V'jir rar* e/tAi teonr en pricfeedHip j.rickoJ n\ 

Sfrnukddl jtfpi 

Fei imired *±r f rh* dampi ^* 1 * Jk*r. 

Ik a k^llM- Ecwtt^eH cb 

r JJk-T fail tfthi Beer if criip and 
Ditlui kttax imehni hulK- 
Tit?* dortpLli jri* Bow ft- r«d opjn f 

Cyl d% Umi Han lmflj£Tl . 

TiLr jjvr* r b*Ltolw Blowpipe scorert pt^| pniiCM*. 


' (*' 'H ba* K eK it 
* r ,l ^etarrAthorai,* 

' “t^rlic.jHSTtai.' *r ^peui-ivilst** 

««5?> “ ‘ 4M,ml,t¥ m <WoL 

* Eufl kom dmalrtfuli fan* iht 


cxpLutiL] |il[i E iTd] toe ii=‘ s «jd'WL r 

I>. I+ inclined^ Hi lie bui ii iVO* tHt 

wild p\tf* reEl mppoMil lw Iciinii;^ (ft- 
HMley tUKtfcUj H< ^id b*' 

l be wnjp it Ahpf wKepn Be I* muittni: 
l preh'j. Iithwcrrf, tbr fiTrmrr urCiit- 


r 












TEXT OF &E5ISI SOtfGS 


Huit-richU 4 

Whsi mdifvtt* *- £**■ &** cnsni^rrcai, 

Cfcelinfl hftAcmlm k*uti k&tim dob. 
hook ccrdtiU/j r&* Boar w uow rsnatag 
Ex P *w. 


AW (* *1^* JTU 


Kok. kok, kok gjiftSflUgt 
* Kn,k n k-=V it flit ^ </ Bltmkf J 

Kok k4lk r^ifiklV 

0/Mi' nu^kcy "gritting/ ami fi* mwskcy ,J mvj^l ■ 
K«& Lrukrt 

yf/tf mrmkr? “'hula " HOTf» 

Muli kok kch rimd.rtiialH 

TX* Mttulft r/mockc)r yew i* dlmpItfhtapiHL 

nil kuk kch riffljMi^ ntnpmg-* 

J** Tigris ^BUJBkey *'f dijakud-MLikeLl. 

Pillo lint . . 

7^ hiBBflW ^JAf turnkey &T bowed-bowed- 

Iku kok kch dime \wm pm^ 

Tkr till ?/ mfBlkey-l'nfc in nm 

Kicbr pkh ptclh dsyan- 

rmll* fruit *t ft* dnry&n. 

Hiodik*kofc lit kh Idfr* 

Sluka ^ ftb mmHy, riic-iUn ifiMfl* 

Vi!k t ni r * Jtairait Salrrhfc 
(hi b i-iuihgi I M until j" 4# FiJEtSkun- 

Vtfk ff u ! ifuMflb -line IjSbU- 

Hoh lrf«bcr! NmLy>Mubcv 

frcticbop ^JoSojm, cln:Elini hff4ttil Ira. 

Smik if eraft% T Ntty caMftUr- 

mu tik&rw 1 * *«"* 

Wfcii rt iifckit ■*'** *** ,L,?t *" 

Priwf«h i«afc tcE^Piig-pTOTis-TTiK 

KwMT-kia M* mekerft btot-mm. 

K&sk kBrik kofc k«3 im bsddk- 

VomilSm: di* mnli^ now £tllr 

()uiu»g-i1eniin£ bftiifk k r ^-k*h. 

m*4 llwd'lbJ Ddb flunkey poi _ 


* "ik-gnnt twfgBm"" = -■ IjhbtI aj:li 
M," irxpkjn»J * a mcantBg *'*»=*«■ 
J Oh!" when tur U ^Tick * s 

* —M=L ^Bft* , . ,, 

- The A * fcwk ^aMue;," i# im^kaik. 
and “ Imktt " appear to IJ« three kinili 
W BmV or ici( 3 Bk#j T 

* =Mn], 

1 Eiqiaiiwt ^V^kins 


kuifrl.'” Of 1 ' k4B£kaEK ki^yuk, 

i i+ " = Mi L « ctBafiVij 1 

dwssM*-' 

I = siil, " paitinuj;. 

* s Mil. 11 jmlv" 

I* r.i. " M, M * - “ I f «pi 

»l#t“ 

II =Mat '‘Utaf 
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Klek'kbi oj 2 

Ptek-lMtp, hi> 2 Munai rU Fir*: tom, 

Ki’a* 

Attd |«j u bcanmb /i/ufl Inti mm\ [^n«rL 

Kd’ftli hfl'dtiftg ctuLnij.uk n•ckiL 

Rear it homeward* 4^tnnw tf d«mn wmiA*. 

Inak SototHg, Iffjn kh Ecuk'krh. 

Aum Klihtftbaftt* scutch memkey-yua, 

Macuit SaJ*&n£> bem&tkU kcik-kch. 

.*W/xw F Miinii /I t HE^Ct - toi»., quarter-tb rn FlCTOitf T^OP ■ 

Jon ruu'bar munc/i juuiih. 

Gm Wbm 1 ■i^liul? * 

U^l be dnh tihlteK 

'¥A*n Mdf belly tfyom ii then* 

Lck-kll, 4k p Mania! Sulong. 

Hbc then, ho 1 Majt-.at tfa Mmboro, 

Lck jo'nh tUliub Emk, 

Rt^ ip twf Mak within rt* IfalL 

P^Ec pnjiitg bale bevi. 

TAt Hall I'Atur jV \m%, tks HaU ftuf it beau)* 

£mk Jtmih ulmn jmIL 

T^fisarmw silerwaitb jjM/ At a yr«T p I PMrauk 

KiLajiy Vi.V, pkhjuli 

Tell vf th* lounkcyH mud fritlti tW/ fr plmteotti. 
heh .. . jjUrhp phh, ptdi ( ptfh. 

Fruit . , , Nil. fnifcj/dmii, JruEk 

7S# SuLvtjttgr f&r <Ti'Wwu. 

Mf?n^ nraftfr rnwi^i bu&fF Sianung. 

L ,\t ranj*, Ui&niLi num^. p jj /A* cry *., fi lnmnn| ». 

SHUfiautf beneniUrti C T dL-anpi 1 jenm_* 

The Siumng tUt kuaEc ftt^ulsrop dfj, 

rttamjiog dl-vwkii * lialihp 1 

The biamang fkut ttuUerc ufL-the ujijicf Kilik 

^"jfmll-leh fi lj.Mru.ci p dbamduli Ijiu r 
Appcufi-thcn tk* fiminftiig oti-ttu up^ier Dsar. 

LumjiA-c jirau* di ■ Icnvtonj; Viantl- 

Leap* .ifuj runlei la M# imuithei 4/ tke reran) I. 

S-banjpak prau dk^mbcmjg twtan, 

Hun lei aft/ fiiiilp W'/ii liBUcha uitAt lutfjtn, 

^<.1:2ak-t^FfilliJsg ^ jijch-T,r Suu|kfthj{. 

Fallen Jnik4iu*ki eiii lie ttbmn^ 


* Ocwmnt, r, n*ml line. 

1 wfvfj, mmm*& with 


"“upptf mil <4 - Ma5 

»’u1u, w 

1 K 11 Baj^krtr^ ,K cokb aod <ki^ 

* = **liWhfc* 

1 ^4l*L « 
fTtlPltniiVv" 


1 ^'ben fvhe ilrit ^ Vl ^ uuien ?p 




r 







TEXT OF BESISI SONGS 


teach# 1 seMujn * C miAu J btf- km.ltm. 

Stalk Aim warily* Sswk earpMly 

Mtmal ^tang, Miirtuii AU%" 

Mvo^lL Solune amt MulrnE Abmp. 

Veit, 1 ai ! Seaman*: kciEiit dnU 

Elder-tinricr, *** h <*< S**™® tw - 

Yck, 4i ! piNdi dins Man. 

Kbkr-UtifLiia*. ofeci! lakc-ihca lir hatialfl® Wuvfdpc* 
G*J lilau ifinfl klau Imiirf. 1 ** 

Take Ife bIoS*^|H9 ^Mr bumbo*- ***** P"**™ 4 - 

He trial tbcb* kxkoffl- 
/V jwi fry upu-prison 
He datk benajB.. 

Zfr you iff upwfr iittm. 

Lb lektiii, ko«ti diimnk dah. 

Shod oM* Jr **k*. g« J*- «!«1 tat 

Yet, Hi, dat™ SJanMe'^e- 

EidrrJirotW, Oho I Wtch Stamm^-pm. 

Ki'kniV* kiih-ctah SifLmwtg. 

Coueh-OiBiti rermLi^J-loi. /A* Shinan;- 

Chilian Simim«i£ pnim ■ |*fl*nS. ls 

Wtdch tit SiMoiunt &1l tPi'M s clatter 

Yek , si t SisnuflC ds* I***- 
EMtfhrortwr, ohot rt* 

Klek-leh* »H im&vrym." 

Cairy ^7 iMfa*g^^cvm. 



1 w fenchm"a "sndsp," to »**ik 
* * ■■ Hihw ■ rlshsn, 1 * ptd«W)r 

i_fcf._n ™ i ti Ijiwh .inm 1 


« II Click," OJ "Ck«“ ilte- f» 


* * ■■ FkhM ■ I'lshsn, ptdsibljf 
n-ilu r tiutcJ from “ si loytt Vojf" " 

l 



LiuplUmisd frorn "ki-kiyti.loyn." 



vtA ihe rcrcTKw K p ^4^ |CL 


* 










APPEtfPfX 




Tclg^g prcfj* jiitinfi. 

Swk«k t /#* ^ jsRtin. 

KriY-l*ir f i hai*-**!*, 1 

Cmclil^cklc, mix min|.e it. 

Duh hyu* ltetit£-i«>i 1 Sbtniitg, 

W&r* U h «G£Vtbfri, Ctft'ttfi fAtf SiamflPg 

Uc Jim msmtrt tmiJila 

£h jwa £\vt It-HUk te crv rrf U>i| v 

cbtakop n_p Ssa&umg. 

L^e U mirtcr. ytm ftaih pf tk* Simiving, 

QkELkiap kli fjochu kadui* bcd*i 

SuFridnTiL !t*r-coring A*fl gi&| u tpj units. 

£/H£&f * iTrmh* oi T*km^ A AirW *f Aft, 

W-rng wnng wring Ininj^r unfiki'. 

1 Wt *fr * Jf »k% •‘enKi* ^ M* «/hG** 

Uagldl' iwELifcn Jii ItmUmg kfprmg. 

71* wiVi 1 j%r amnn^/ir ipmjfp fffVii fc€pOR£ 

LngU ^frnxin dJ temboag lerarl', 

71* t*W flflj istitjrji WfWJg I5ir *pnyt ^ #err^ h 

Uci;kil k tth lcTnb*r.|r J^lurf^og 1 . 

71* waVa' r.4*P ploj7 jthdr^ thi fprar* #/ llr ^£>* 104 , 

attimr tmgkJ^ 

Cnmdur^ rtW cmnduitg f«d* Mf 
lldt nn^jmg hJirfy f . 

fr* */ ^ ftTlfflfCntg /f JA* food lV" fjkr W.W 
Pbh feudal tuuifcur eingki. 

7A* find *//A# rarn^i r> tkw fot*i «frjf mW 
Btohi 1 iifrgk;j r pHiiiih kapis. 

71* fur p/thr wiW u white g 1 t^Eiift 
Bttlii 1 iLELp^k J . 1 BUiTt P httllih 
71 # fa n/rA* #r ulk tha ti JditkJ 

^fniog un^U' i*igci unrip m. 

71^ btuw ■?/ M/ *JtW I v»-il-mte irttifthtd 
Iku 1 UEl^lii tMlWltorr^KL 

Th* trm w*W ri fUMind-W! f/r/. wiiii-iifitlill ■ 

Gul ditig 1 'InU ]fiUfn^«5«j^ n 

T*fce JT-W ^ffiIksp liinrtrpipc ,+ LEampamL " 
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m 


Ifetiehftp Wi -Jem ■ 

Sf^Ic si wullfr look vciy ca:i«Mj- 

Tlh imrik* Icantstu IulhIa^ 

/*,- imi sfVA.- ifn'm-fc 1 m tong itoulaijj. 

lent; yng|i f bflal'hcf'bidL 

n* l-i S > 4 //A* m^ 1 3« mgaitliT- 

Vekp 4i! eheliwi h& -Jcm-kn>F 

H^bntbcr r To-* ™T 

(AW pa## iir Siartmi'l 


Ar/J\ 

W»'«d--wu 1 rftkdi LjuJrl 1 . 

Wi ^v -Ki 7 , If CTCKMi]]t- 

Rrttf tclek t*ji s ™*«»- 

/fc cracodik t“V* f/iJ cWMdflt ff / ** mcbej 

K?rt htjtf ttkBE^n-vm^L , . , , 

7^ hsnj i f/Jti crocodile v towreJ *-rtn Jan?* 

[ku hayi F p&krcg- 

JTb UleI cnjiwdlliii it ukr & 

UiMm }jsyA 1 k.iridlifl^-kinCbEi^. 

7 >/ , r C ita Qf live crocodile arc ctau&cd together. 

Nlwit* tobok kaii' 

Wherever >r a nW’t*Pil dttdlj fW cioaMU* 

7’A# tivojdib iAir n ktra* ibe croewdik f" r M rA ^ 
VtlJ PifiEtf *ia* lfhiPC fc 

J%f dirttbl HP ft tuttk nptflt w ti™* . 

Cheiiii ictong n*d“*' 

Jttii J^endi jWb Itvrr Jfc loot M N' 

K^pftg nuh Vfrji'-teh ___^ ... 

55* rdjccliaa fi/4 miw Me l* 

Koi hip, kqta lch twHw, 

J/Mf hefid #/ lid^. A* 0 p*s th *m ™ 

fcoi dab. ktiro nadar 

//yAr haul il Mrr/. Ar gCtt food not 

Kakdi kit* iVlyng. 

Tim il « m nrik«y Iquin fi* lisUi 

g™ i-vva p . fo&fot huMr-H* 

H«iSfr A tcwc-liLe, -** fcU- 1 W“ ^ ^ tsr 

B«rt* Stijean d*km tobok* 

Ami rn* craeixiilt •Burthen 1 ft to ™ mIliL 


[KuUtui| tyjvH til hlitfinipCx whteh u 
jaec^^uilyl irr, S«rmiEfril h J^lilWt 
ham “dii^ klau livc^T ,Jf ™ 
^ blrpwplpc BWf^J wiiti niUefP?'" <ih* 
ItadifClWJtiJt nuklj k. t 11 ltk y * P*^ 1 " ^ 


MaL "<p. 

il rl#t +H ^ T J avij ) 1 ^ 4 

w nart poodeu type in i^te ^ 
mnteiW. otteYiM ii muu K a 
kind ol bctntfc-^ 
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JtaJi krZiiti k*'wh hn'ieh. 

Ek«Bff da il A# uikjcs. 

Lewpell tlft-*S p JiJ7ig \mr kcbav hcnh\ 

AmJ taiicn it uftklnber u kE it life ihAHMigblf. 

Ktum nmv' fiitbAi IaiIIl 

*t (» itttd ibgraaghtj- iIcti)uh U whole 

Ki^ Jawifc 

TAi head fa grail Lktfd ii Lr^ljhr and SrfinEEj. 

Wc' jawnJk ISitl 

eyti *f tAr ^ita^LtxanI ££n aftTfow {J% 

Muftcliufli; ja*ait mtmdlWlg ranching. 

m maui */ gwti- .Liunt u L, tn-HK ■hup.pe'nictt. 

U + at |-iir?sk hkng4inu 

telly prat L^d w- 'wigj^c i -. 

TPfl jtwak jamng. jartih ^ 

r-t Koi pndk -inr *pf«d ^/i^toyed. 

iibek ch*lcr& Ijapl pflfT, 

T*i a!» //ifr tuik n^ C ^t 

Ikii ]***£ i^tiinpr 

^ prral^ liffird like i ittml, 

L':fti*yn fcmfc tlmf jtobriuL 

mIj pimiiUnrd .mr tbotna acnri*piBfe 

Lid^ti Jawak ttaUh chains 

^ "»■* « ^ vmMiJo.nL u j iaa cue f4«* forked 
Nikeh mah d'.alifi Urttang. 

1 lfel il #Ar mil lelli b tiding 

:al.eh Tutuh * Uy.V. 

Of-tfrt ■ |;t cal - J.itArii I (ml „ Qj irf l±f a mwyilfo 
Adjk Iny.V tettMj.itfflaL 

// U ytraAffei hroTlwr ^,J, t daytH^^d 

*»yi’ iAh f^r tmwtn. 

™ n*»dlte^rAr Uml j W^fcttCoMtflTj* ». 

'Ilti sJl-leh, nml <! Mamin. 

One oprrti iaoil, MHd ana in fa ,«. 

Ch^joio IhjKsi Soii Wi.lt jiwek. 

Lcuk trrf-wufif *U‘! tifep-tt fa jmi-LkinL 
«C., tie. 


I 

I 


UMr ,sw < Ti/a» J 7 JSb>, 7 */ I'yfhtu IIJ. 

£**fc « n if< >■**£. 'ttitfl letfift. 

Hiss, hI*. hi*. y^. (s j, J^ihaft. 

WlA vleit:&3 df-fclu Lfttir 

L'jnbcifl enit#d b tkt v)ft tf it tree. 


s i2P.:T:cgr' a - 


1 fc J&iJ. M lrfkftgluff F f«Uad> 
■nulwj, * #t reltiii«^riL 




« 
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TVUra kthrtn dUiw 1 npHurtr* 

Tki iyhtiC! friil Eli in lit '■»? tf tit IkmIiwwL 

Tilfo di-Saba l ^ 1 ^ 3 

Tkr Pyilivn cdievi dinons lit 6™*- 
TclBn ltp tebmfi lutun; 

Tin Pythun that rtH«t fit tok ra w nre^iatw- 

Tel.rtl lOCJwjB' Wlu>« »**'■ 

Tit l*yihon iponcii thti is eftlkd ' «•» 

Ikn itiiia tage gufng.* 

Tit id] *ftkt P^hnn it liVc * pes^ 

Udifc tilla l»unnj j'«uts- 

71!/ tooi» »f >i* Cytbiin u like 

L^murn iCliin duri pandlU). . , 

Tit teeth fjti* I’ydmn ** it»*“ V ,ht ‘ eTew '> Jl0t ' 

T0li>U lOmik dubm Kornik. 1 

Tit Python tint is to Into aifitki* 

Kui iclt.Q tagi ifpriuk. 

Til hcJil of lit U like H 

5i«lt v hoi lm£E anuiw 

Tit hul» tj it- bend •t't S° w ' 

Jnfe* mu i I 3 WU nmp*t H**-”, . , 

ttnJth fai 11 trr ijiic bundled iiflif lOfly. 

Kf*t t.ulsii lac* nip. 

in tody it l»e »* -t encoo*>/a«u 

Tijufl tiko lilw kttun 

T&' l*jrlhoa tint i**Hq'*J tit wild-fugs 

Tc-lan kitm h^piiJnk. 11 .... 

S«mUrj»r wUd.plKi/rtrfc«p<aP" fAl 

Tctun pmW., hl&v n*l'> , 

Swallom fit lDomw-deti ami or™”* m ^ 

Tflati ruil*. h W W. 

Swallow fit •!««. ***1*** W «<«♦ 


= Ba, "kntnnE-" 

1 =“ Ujs«t k*y«- M 
1 "tttMjnil." 

■ “Udwp ,, »W*l- *’ rin!«li. 

» 10 k ihc rifihl ni&Fi- 

isg> tt rttos »f ww** to ^ rt * c { 
ft* python'* tail. A r J. i * 44 
■ h'-h wst «tl4 (n meM iht It/ jet 
w Uil). Lrot tlii) ii olwiwiT * Tor 4i' 
a* there it ( 1 * me* in »*pig ,]ul1 114 
*'«jl " mat "like it* lip*” 1 am 
ttmsrinotA " f Jn B M »* l pe-»i0P" ^ 
lifilii. 


» White oielww, ’ t giHUt. » "^tf 
spr d«:Tipli.-iu link ">»««« - 

»r£rt«-•« <* 
■tsasr.: ssrai.-.“P 

Imb 'sMal. “pipi. 4 

♦ rtBe*. “kiinnfl -' 1 
« The *lhi «w whirft U nalk*. cwtt- 
iiKin.lina ihfl l«t oj *- 

M Ti. ills*. Z*, toftn* <****■ 

It ” Ti'Uin” * 1 " tf) OI 

lop” P-t 
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€hr Sam?. Th Jfytim (sj 


Sa»r i^fvdcp tiwi T Nrtnit. 1 

7TL- Python * *f th* snike-efedb? Pythun Hv>^-^cUin 

^w£ + iiJidr 1 jn^r kr±mlt 

TA* PftlHffl *f lh snAkc-'dfrth fni-concc saercrb 

JiAfri* ibtbmg dc* 0011' aji 

^ l^lbtsn Ccrtne from Mr aprin^i ,/walrr. 

iMldui krec (bagr) bfttlOf niyu. 

Btff^bodjf {Eik^} tk$ *ian <//iW 
N^rli fdsr lii^-a 1 [h£f j-clmlx 1 . 

Thflt u /Af pime Python wic [idir-brtrti. 

S=w*' Mndi eMul 

^ ^ fluti-clrtth dtlC4RiW J> 

K-Uktf ifirnJ* krat&at h-jwit;, 

Antf p«i£ht with *h tflLT^d lytJ^w oftfo Sex, 

}jhM (Ksar IwmL kf eMI tmlnh. 

T«V thf im MnJ" wm hSjf id lETHsIf Iretim*. 1 
Kmmer n^E m u t& T j*4i\ 

TAt EflCTijii /)rfi*» Om ij/lK^irmijii.’ tint Incatne. 

KrarunE tmkdi Majj *mh Lank 1 

Nimrod Qfin yonder tmvc pfiojiE* defeated. 

Lnwim rigc* Srtwfl 4 danu. 

JUsut ornmt #|# tVlhtffl land, 

Siixh frfmhdi Sxwi + tkral, 

u ’™t r "(Wai th ryifcqn vftk* LmH 

Akh nrnh diditi dc 1 left, 

tfefealed trai rt/-4ftc dn cendrJ from ftW bnd 
imh chitui de h Euw&u, 

^ ictcuiow that tkitftnl^ fraqi 

Xtkth mh {ratal 1 S3& 

T^t-e«/ k» ipJrll ftHnr. J 
^w5 ? tabus f%\ ha-j^ngT. 

Th tyihotr tlmt\ nicErxJr / to ri/ pinl 

J*as bofit uei filling 7 . 

like ^ lire e/VAr rainbow. 


* I ti ^L% h -.ccordlisg u» Kh.tl 
Errjq! (fit dWitOM l on It« 

f!r perham fftrtti *cime aJmlorou* be 
to I Kui t of the wild b&irS chain ( 11 rxj: 

J 1 jjj* *mAlV chsffli ™ taipi.tn: 

ICuL > - (kdn 1 dilmh 

w P]f*** u. he in valu* 

1M « W or lEitu wit} 1 mbi 

lEf - wFlrTT1 f»™3|r*tei 
01 m ^ w. artn 


Ihe [(tilt 

/ ''KxTflh^' inw-t be ■ nrirtaW --i 
Mine fet ,F kLibk ,, £ can make '- ,l 

rd Pi kjrrth." The *OJ» ffira 5 

«™i to HriL 

* ^ eaact nuxning = 11 fmic^ t> m- 

■ “ T'knjfP " txpUbfcd m = - 

ipwl* 1 jmJ hineit 11 (aj, The z«e£ wh^-^ 
hm wm* hhifited |rW. Sliad^th Mfemlpl 
to the heaketii. 


1 
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r^aty w*S 3 lawiU4- 

J'i* horn «ku liken <y iu liiiwn *f )*' 

CUIui btrirm-lml, 6&o iertfitlh. 

Loyt diwwt H'T 1 "™'* 


Katal InngkAt to****' 

1/j*ii .ItjKW i/jwo fcitf l*-amhe<J ;•* i rt^L 

Hilt lint |ifiijii L tjl Sttw.V, 

^ « ’** * kkp “ 

' Hjii ].«; rfulan; giTi. 

(hi-tint iMflJvt in bfiUt- 

E*>k 

Tfrmgnrm intJ *lw*r*- 


Jftninf, Tit Ttrttm. 


fomm- KmlfLK. WaJLltlJ-. 

Tminiie, Tnftoi*. T^toUe ! 

V%* fare^W^.^a^! art Icrtl-eU! 

+*• Tartui “ ** *****“** 

Kmi tanirp 

nt itoJ */ii* ToittnM ilwoinn-ainl-cu' W< 

BErtkjww; ImoIue bag l 1*^. 

Vil-lock ^ ^ 11 Iottf 

l iiiair left gr« teams. f _ 

Vin/ UW1- w Me-beat'. * TcrtWIC, 

EDks-kh ■pfdl'MartiiW. _ 

^tr</'gf™-igo ii i-li.hila ff-ih *’TWHmt 

Yet, *i, Manml SfllDn* 

o bmto, M»«<i iJtStotoflh 

fcruftftete/w** I«aiU» LkL*(.)pt. 

Tilona Itajiiiu*, cmV^ ti r ih 

{Uie&.for ijtTciTM.e, thn*< *" ^ foatpfow. 

K«kcb idh _ 

Httt U /l/-|£fvvinil kstf* 


Um1-tt£ WK < ? > n ^“V ’rZ'r^ioiK 
./-^ "cterneh ^-TwwHfc 


' TEtc isiiibttw'i fwt- 
a ■■ frmk \r\OAh * rr^^aiiatii “ = 
■■ ni^tiu jifflJlti ' r L't J4, m -'-K 
r^mumiw r*be *ok ') Icri^-- 
1 Th* '-lanlftc" 9 or liMl-^rW«JC 
dcu&eil to me AJ !-4ntH4a^i fcn 
ifjLEii rf Lh pawm Willi i» » a J , P l3rft 


nmed Mde«J». unJ[tt iJw -Wt^ 
l»l,i * AwnSiEK Iff *= F-” 

..I ,hc "Utii l-W" P'-'-.Mr •« 

t ;«i £ Tu. wl«S,- IL- ‘ nf llw " 

[ fcM iuiiafii Mrlew^F*- 

1 ... 

* ^ai ^bampidu . ™aw- 
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Dab Uji 1 

Kwi have mtt it* * Miidal iki FimlmiL 
Dili haj-i’ ilfilnm U:n^ £d”lLia£}4 
Yim hfling kin tl + nasang 4k* hnTlfeuf-% 

^ I^TtgVfti MaiEi;i: ^olqug. 

A fclfjwii SliLIf ill s s-rti - i ' <Hil, M*m±' tki 

KliffcJch hiding Marnm 

Carry it I ben tiomcwj.fdi, Mftmut t.U FfnlbanL 
Murat Sotanjr t*ftic-teh Jailing. 

$Umrt tk* EMng-bnm. CfeM*p tkt Tofttllw. 

OdfldsKQft- halLLi bki wartriii. 

CfaofHf/ itp *irmll j*,/ k* it bc-cookol 
t?ah msdnn hiding Jam tor. 

Wfcn u b CO&W fernx #* Ai/p Sates 
JpiS rjuL'tisr mimrcfc tBPiJlh, 
tSlVf AJ^al d little ^ Mh-ofic. 

Oi ^^LUtLW Sulott^ Ot Mamai AiiOj- 

Hr,, Mtatiti F mtlKfra ; ho Marital 
mi ti'flT. rmtak b*\i. 

^vr^ii ii pt+r Utlijr* tlmm^juti llu Uill^ur. 


ITmuL 


Kmk, ho K k«A< Liunjrr ragkoog, 

■Cv^k. ttek ttuk 1 14 Mi-try ./M# Toil 
Qi£mrvp*Uh bunyT irc^kimg xai, 

LA(Ul Mr miking |uu-^m> 

Rcrtgkon£ Lift 1 Ji fidJ^LaJ JV,ng B 
T^Tnad that dwells ntV^-MiXrt 

KcngViiq£ IcMt* dMurtu L^ngat, 

YUr .Trail that dwcUi on-Mf -upper Langni* 
Lulu y]Ir, 

jmspiiig npitr«m and JmfjplDg ^iwortromu 
U 'ut tumping * fiAkeh rcngkoti^ 

^ wiiK r-r Oc&ktp thii « /At Tr^d 
lijdaiig.iuJi dadi 1, fvjighoRg. 

Brnwl-toW u iJu chat tftwtim L 
Ctatnp fc -Jeh met lengkotig. 

Ck^tig%J«d 4^f {fo cytx TtmL 
*■ kui ifUgkung, 

4*/ Miir^/f-tiptriug A /i4-iMd *f-tA*~T&uL 
Clscipr’leb j4riT repgkori^. 

CnimptallUliIttd n^rv ^Vir-Trait 


1 1 1 Tf-ng H a* Mat- 1 - jangkaj kayu./* 

-ri K, frr«^ ^looft" 1 

»l«nee “Trianc 1 - m S. Cjodg), 

T Mil, « diijielkum; " =■ £& 

w « chtftnig.* 1 ' 


1 jU +l UOt hat 11 = Mai. "im 
EMg rimping," j.r. tnutl iir itUf* 1 
wziitwi. I ik€ tlK fiih-trap, /.ff. 

* »tt*L prntfodiBc 

' = Mai. ** r«icboA{£ 





TEXT OF BEStSl SONGS 




Lidw-lch jung liming. 

Ami * *$*pi-wA*m ** > kt *f'&* ■T'**' 

Klochm Meh dh£Wl raneSiimg. 

Kuneh-imlonl il Mr-Uek 

Kiet fe»gfai*‘l|J 8=nh Ud4ali. 

A >td lit Inhly t/iic Taul enitei prison.' 

Kill* reogfeong mcltal 

F.vr twTwl tTlieLoi:^ tteJj.iumn etimpedei, 

KiittV ttn^mie &*£h»t falli 1 . 

7-St T'.nil mRgk.ing Verdi-upon aoCUpSOBl 

KiiLalc ixngkatc geloyn IjAIU' 

Fiir Titut nogbsttfi cru*eL 

1 >do Unrttft KslaV iwigfcong, 

Dmim Mm eot M#-Tm 4 rmjflwicg. 

Bul-lch aachM Sat»k i engining. 

Itobonnn* «-at if Mr-Toui lecgfa.isj;. 

Gd kau.bf, luhtme* mgkfHC 

Taka tktnymw Unite, n»< eSop-at Mr-7fl«f. 

HI* diet lie Mall. 

y/tre iralk.-dfr™ <!s-ni>t ^.Wiffaie^L 

Telkair jramfi ta-& JCtnhi 

Frtm tki time of-olil. w-taoewM n"»d 161 ! 

«,<*■"—>» « —«* 

Tmcal |*lcll Jailii „ . 

Aty H teiMiii tM Inline plentiful. 


U*?- Tit Sit/,* 

Sale let lean* luttyi' liOJt 
* Set let le*u.‘ fl lit cry *f tk * Vll *‘ 

Ltng beritfg*' ai. among. 

Tk* falls tint uul aUnft tkt cf*E» 

U«n trifkliimlsiu ftW* ««ws 

Tht kite tint iwttfp* a here lU dquu. 

Sanaa lung dMeiniwoff jeliHuftjp 

T\r nrtl r/Mr falls it In H* bnlBtfco tr tin jelmang. 

SuraAg lug dMcmLonfi kerttpJ*.. 

71, mrit s/tUt tile » in t<H ItMndlH V ti* facapu- 

Nsk tunnafa 1 dMemlwint , 

p lK - r ^rEiewii r -' ,<rta it idtf ^v, f j in Aikm^W 

Surlil, uuiptl -MM-* 

s*Wd4m ha* snii-eJ M* tit-nr-, tf it‘ _ 


’ ■■ K.lc*h*" = Msl. "btftaUUl." 

* Ha* ilinu shat u tn hwrm 

• VA. <• kapang , 11 tail r- iwixt line, 
the load ti pot MM, 

♦ Here dUunctiy emifaunri » 


= MsL •'*» ' UhMwadl. 

• ■* Kiw. m»i*bly »/r'J'"?.krie,t. 

* v.l -bnck-klfci 4 ”^ ri mtv* 

mtfW * P ' ■ . ■ 

■ 1 ^Aiwae 


* 








ArPEXDfA' 




Tingg\ rindah lay^k kng, 
lligb i±mJ Uiw vmi tit kjfe, 

Wfe»S> iiakup Jem ktifain kth, 

fiuhzhej ifAtf fcbkjip ftib £rrc 

11 i^nfj lijflii jba k^mn^Wtk 

Jw^atchf r uizkea r* * £ire ttf in y^us^-oi^. 

IaIu l*n£ ka-ftitu I-aIuu 
Fnaat/ ffe kite bp BilU Lota. 

LJu Ur^ ki-Bulil Trap. 

Fawj kite le Kokh TbgjL 

Lala ling ka> Baku 

I 1 ****: ^ kite to Jialu t'inih. 

LaJu bug Jut Uttu Hrlhainliiuig. 

I J tea*i /*r the u > Hal* PM*mfc*nj. 

£*»pd <M3l» h*lth 

tp£% P*rhambo.tt£ ** tfflindr |o oj ilt 
TcjorLft cMfldasS *uii ^uflor;,, 

^ *«k'kr ' r ^f Isfc-pltnf upon Ylf nm-nniAjnj. 
Ka^r heruhat k^nim.'kcK 
" •‘■fill i» rare ^ fowji-^r^iinijEj, 

Kum <hLniiiiij rEi-Alai pmni^ 

1 * * rii * n * & e r r fir iove-pbiiu upon #4/ mminkuhn, 
HeIuJu Utymg > .Silitli Eu uinn 
YuiiLibjf W Irmgcn|>. «ri wiihm tkt |>ck 3)% 
QitnuUlai hng Uau livttui^, 

Th Iwt-tfzm a//*, Win U** * h«re*wnnf* t 
liiar Itftfc liiikJn gtt± 

Ij& i/ w.irfr tm well II (j«m B 

Ltk tan-lent J ch FEiuii| - Ih^-LeIl 

n&f'df, ih* young j/f&t laEe, 

Om htikah ifenf\ 

Tfa* bean e/mine ij pieman] groiiEy. 

Ktyn *1 to Erttfq. nLa|, r 
I bsm W/l HAfdwj^ 

l >do tayaa*; odd tc^aEi. 

tkj- dot /Api ratti do- not daHj, 

*Mb tat£ftb iH.lunnpnni; biuigl*, 
iJo^K dalky in ^vX,attirti 

C ftokleb U i Susni^Kiti^ J UjalE, 

&** t r ™t«d Fituit* 

TiftKnJkUii * .iiilr-njj* 

p^ifri /j-y Mm rifwMht'fiw uf -EiWp 


1 in ihM ««, 

»pirii "l 

1 S*® 1 * n« i^iic dtir, i„j t ^ 


■™« jittiliaPjSfl t *uhm word ^en 511 
Id have 4tcfyijicd mi, 

* "|a i]*b fi j= **iiianij, 

1 licUF? 


I 







TEXT Of XICS'ISS SOJVuX 


6^7 


VtiLtt£ trti i wi kne-lih, 

A clflfai vf affection 1 mM* firanE rf*h* 

JiVkch t£Ln.Hi‘ tturti fccrannk. 

That *r / ^ vS^ii ^VRimfd efftH- UiidH fr 


//u/u* (*r « jWkT "J Ifr/W, Tki Juti^fmK 


Natilf dtsunikyka-^ imn\V ^iii 1 
■ .Sang ^7 -/**' Jui^fourl 

JWflrV HKTi dl+llflNltMfr 1 

Fowl i/d* juc#t «pan M* (ubff-pcimH 

fflVt pa&k 

That £r tlr MiTit «f O* jungle Jowl while, 1 

y*kzh gim ^ rffcU* 

1W irM* aanc €/*** IWI "decor/ - 

UMi Mikytt katich radielu 

torel^ »Blnr “± 

t*Wi Mftkf* b**V pfelli. 

FuiTd^iEf i MnE*y cinr rfj6n* 4ttoyA& 

lliAri-Ec’Si iitttl JrinA' |iiiLih. 

filJLbcr, O Jsntfk-fpwl wbEiff, 

La¥»» n^i:- d^n* 1 W*™- 

fcrwit W -mmol Juti^C-fjwl iff mant- 

|J:iK lutiAti d^tlA 1 f -u LlIj. 

1ft is rtnr chUif, th. BrfiiiB. 

T^ni 1 imiti tblK * ti i »- t tnnfi-lti!|. 
fL- ^i.^tgJrnifl 4 Idle FUtt hirtlB^Wa >‘™w ,r - 


Kj-ilv;: thk Hilij'kladflll dtnii" tii 

i ' »*r ^ **7 ¥ fA * W^™ 3 P**'™*- 

Denflur ritafcap itimt ►iftml 
UabLliit 4rd>wH»bT- 

E*& fB lia l j. 

To-murrovr And a^f, <t-c< 


AVfi"- [/AwyWL* 71# *4*W^- 

Pi T . . (capo,* <M” Imjp* 

FU^fluji, ftlp-fiap, fllu /<u #yl“tf- ,ni - 

Wafctfc b«nr>‘ lM» , tl . M 

tlu, „ t* r wan,! *ftki flyf rnttfH* 


1 £«. a tkbt M mtttude- 

* --QmIIh, wklc. 

1 Vadam foi " ptOWlanL^ 

* /lL tupni 

■ Oi •<!„!,fi," I iJtinlt th« "tlOn " 

It tits,(I thr Iflul puvftntK'JBUiu. “ 

givtn ill the Firlrttf-foi line- Tt« 
"tb* In this «« h wl|Jy l*i= »pi#' 


VOL, t 


Stfti 11 l“ TUe uotiti! »<«««!* rf" Ifc." 
n jn »|fcii” tml 4* otl ««» 

it *11 in Jfctlti „ 

• Aim ■ k Iwpei"“PS* ^ 

ffllln.1 f;!im «ju1i! I«(i5l|t» tfi “ , - J, 'l« t ’ 

» = M.,l " EKTtr«p.h-Ui»b> u n* uv 

Iht (tlfljj- i(t* tuibflt ill* Mi« n«J* lo 
dotns »y. 

S tl 







APPEJKDfX 


djl 


It impel thill dafi Kfauhij. 

Thf itftrj; ■ fcuj /i,?t flier irom frt Cl IfUI. 

1 thl>s m^Ti Imnponjv * 

71 # flying-fox Ikrn ilici fr*m /i* ju.E 4 ;|(t 
UiiupprE ihUt titri potnij.* 

X£t ildi Ebfcj fitm r'ltr iilciL 

riTmrpwClhaJT cUrf irlnt, 

71 # /in/ Elitj fiutu /it i min. 

11 mn pci nmi Hidui Uu^l * 1 * * 
Tit fltiup-foE /M ctwmi A cal /lr fruit-Imik, 
TYkrtlg Jr.tcJn crhi^ Eli. 

Ta Mtli-fbr fruit tuQ he 

iljLirLpri thL': dull Wluilu'. 

Us flpio£'|q& Msf flown hm in /It vfipcr-PWAvx 

Ifampct itiftn iSaln kA-hfli *. 4 

71 # hit dnwnittasL 1 

SkFa^-jm^f^ * bxfigil + luhifrtE 

SwB&Jf i tn4 duxn *rv ffc ttibet #/ QyLn£-ft>*fV 

!lxwp«t finest fHefe haws, 

74 # flat «I 4 /*# irul i//J# nndratun. 

lliHspei nfH;hjr rluku . 

71 # tying-fts i-W cat* lit fiulfc i?//lr (Mid 
ttaebar pfdi dijmia 

71 # n/ifiQ-lr .2 ikitt an fAr Ink t/ tit dimm 
SiMng-tilml ’ kxyup JiTimjv!. 

Fiapfhpp? fir 

KfcidtrJtiljju aayiji, larimpcL 

Huh, rtiLc.fr ? / i&t wings H.y'/I# flying-foiL 

Jv'ifci-h i:r?;jr liilang hamper*. 

Tlrnl iawnllH 1 ?Ai llI<t ^ foi- 

(lul lEiug t*kn feku buiigiV 1 

Tilit jwrr tnniboo blowpipe, *cam\ wifi l+l<crn\ 

Gu] IJ aH luliali hintjxi 

Tfckt^Xfr UflWjiipe ia/ fit iijmg f,lL 

h lii ifkiik 19 bom dartidk Hah. 

53 h» 4 + ti.cki, hit Mv dun Elu^ 

Vtkn r drainJH Wf*jt. 

tiifEbcl, Omt ilrmprfi fJr flying M, 


1 

1 l!l pgiltQflfp ■' i?r- 

ililt 

1 riiin Unrf fyiD£*foj(rt| nt mv 
fcHHJ ■ * ftuvet-U ,b of IVnil. 

tlte. -ttidllSJ. 

k ^kwiaU" 

1 /if, to the ciiuxfv, 

* 14 miikiy-nmyn#^ 


I iJl. luaiiff, 

* I Ink? "ibs" to Ex =^* J 

-ten-rM, -i^. H 

« -li^{iiaiuiilu*s ihti ituJi^ekPUt 
ftf lEccdEnE^I hlnw tfull Mm 
LSiiinj Oii nmbcmi(«d 

m Ljrjtc, Bur p. ikG WsV-- 

iokajE 

iv Or'“ltkB>A- 

II 







TEXT OF tiEStSI SONGS 




JibuiS'Jil-iA 3 lr<‘lr^ <J»ti Immpn- 
I'JurrffjJwBtp t 3 * 

Kurt -Wait Lnh <k>i hiieful, 

licit h trich t TOMltvl lilt I fit llymtHta- 

KkUrh Iu.4l^ Uja tow-ipi. 

Cun-Then it* twmowani*. »w« l > «* 

Dsh ItiVu beme himpCI 'p«ns. . . f . 

lu«e *curcW l.ir. qurttt Ik. Tlj-vPt-fo* jari** 

TitpnnG «" U ,t * Um 1miL „ , 

JWcnli Ml* pMpJe wiThin mi Halt 

Taa toftlur mills V*t*k. 
tlive w /* rfTffi- ywfle 

Joe natlw kinliip hcilM 

Oim r£M>ii ■:. AjjPjA great unJ smiH, 

Jfim tutdua UmBtit tHUllli- 
Gi ve •* LLSilc !* eftth-ene. 

Mutftt 1 lek-leh Juia^ - 

fc^(Ofg*d H^ap tNn WJWtlcrt, 

Mainat Si-lHMSg, Solong 

Mrtwt RmWn Stem* 

Oink I’eh j-i 'ili >*« (*'"» !T , l ii i 

(Jo-fottll anJ Ittt-w slniili, J<m wnt t Hil-Tl 

itcrtiV bale, l*lc |um.itnK- , , 

tinin^a tkt 11*11-/**, ■'■'* « J| ^ ,J lo,1 C' 

Rdii.ik Ujc, lulr 1 #**'- , . 

lit lUHjl&r, tk, H*ll (hit ti binul. 

Su hnkih half. 

.t»J make flurry wLlHn tff I Mb 

Heh >Hl 1-s* phi- 

p’tuit b-plcnl iful Si Ns (cun <* ?! 

ri«ii juii iiii»p 

1 mil it-[itemL?>ii «-,ry sty: 

Mdi juJi SieJfcn- 
Viiiii bht'lenliCtiL evetjr *u«Ul» 

Hull jiicLI iibsLp 'ahSLp-r 
KmSi Is -plcnlifiil €icry year. 

1Mw initafl f£K** , _ ... 

>4 ymi ^ ilut »V ^ ycnf *f (itatty 
* ■* 

I'lih , . , Ftefc, fish. tlefe, 

Pratt . , . *«u. *«!», 


> = Mil '*.** 

» ITu liwtl tTillinjl lutl* nu; l-i 

-b-/ «■<* tMwr=“* t> ™ ! " 

#,I ^ib C ." ia^ioililJyAAChanlicie*lwfcyi 

accqm|imJi^ ihe ilrinkSftg. 


* Tfie mcmiins of "^K " ™ etT 
jiJaitHrJ lu m a “kabeii Nbeif/' IM 

5- make f^Ifl. v It Ray e^ci £kt Walv 

O kirja * * 











APPENDIX 


A 1 Thj AWcuf^ /Inyj/, 

Gul bin .^Jim Snl^ng- 

TjUtjpiiF knife t MamsI fiir Flmbwn. 

Taojn f enr 1 Soltiltg. 

Oubt* * J«# + Aunt SoJong 
Ti'fijn cnA p Tirgflb. 

OfdtT* .mi* Aim T^upuh, 

K^al racJik pld* 

H-te iMi hnt Ak.frut 
Vfi I ■ tt>i Manat 

Climb- Mitciii /At-Kmlhant- 

Clu-jdaj * jjJcii klt%biiL^. 

S *'*)™G wumT tfur/k fruit* KlnJofig. 

Uiir^kh e imn[fl isinLah. 

FkWWup th™, child win* *4101* emh 
JUil eml«jjn lv pkh klfcUng. 

4IC fuJtiL[<e. t&g rmin *f ikt kUir ^ 

p An iu^l'-nj^ pk-b jJs djjjg^L 

JIM h4UHE«*ftEi ikt tnnrj i//A# KkilEitg-pm* 

Kxftih li4^IcxtTg plels ktihiiQ^ 

TJi*nw4ciwti ai home /A* fiuiu Mkdcpg, 

Miikb vek, it-iu w<* p mmk, 

HJtHrf.rhfin, hr^borc-kt ljw, Ikiheti* C ml> K MiiifclW 

Mai kfcSHin kaimk jdtfc + 

chlJtllrfHj 

11^ wk pkhilfdMg. 

/Al P* W-up«t tk* fruits. e/tAf 

Klt&ng (Urhnr fr Hhdi.i jimiisi 

,1 /Jk Kk4*i*/™j ii mA+x+nst i.cm-tig. 

JUtiikug ili’mlnAtf tt 64U jmnin*, 

fk KfcUfef craw I.iu-%, ^ ^ a-craiing. 

Vtk il! I» M«ca| SdMLg, 

Kfothiri uhet i Mt&rfei tl* fimboro, 

Ttmn »£ maJa irai 

Sunrmoa j. 4* pH^lp jruntitf f rf cumi ist-JmMlM, 

Mull bywm jo*oh lialmn 

people romift drink m rtc flpitl 
ViktH fnildJl* pkti lafifoffl 
Tim iWAi fti^ii /W Jhuu> pkniihiL 


* Hrrrthca \t)> 

* I k il«m4 (fy. 

* 3l]VCiL n H-Jrttim/ tffeMpe* *f' 
44 luchU'Indhst ■' in Kli'^tumi *<jS&- 

m Hi* cmw - U*cV kMiw ■ ** 
lfirifsii.il (irfeip. £ \im a « Kb l - li - ' 

41 K/. »Uk tlf W« 

Ian ! 


* Srtemtut bnrbfifittt, Hi«|jpy. 
1 =Mnl, '*.ur.*h,- 

^ = MiSl M M il *»otLiu." 

* Kaphtiiird t 


. . . - , '"Mta*rtooMHlBll 

|»Voi PiLth tUr ii-v*>!« r'qujfcnmti. 

* ±K»L " 






rsxr of nests/ soms 


Hihisrt lUfimn boaiL 

Flintatui tb* ftsraca* tit RfcmlHiiircL 

lliucm ium!ac. hcftsm |t?taan. 
fJknlmti tbt kimloEp plefticrtu/At 

ir^fifFirt tamjtti. hrni/rti kumUnc- 
Fksttt» tk* TtEDpti, ftert«m“ fir kuinlahf; 

HcDLitiiileh pfcti jiujicivi. 
rknttfro'hitad *!L 

OrlfK nTHfj^t rffn iiikrt Lilli fifi. 

LcHmh fktm Ulijtnmt: j^nrs- 


/-Jj-5. £MntJ I3f Afrflw Fns*. 

Gul *wtf MafiM Setafr 

Take knifr, Muntl tit Fkrtbm 

Vjtl IdPg plcH rrta- x 

Ot m 1> fJ* li« a/frttfk tit fruil cfifa KcdKit 

iisibflTi ItsJw hf^jt Wuk 

J^ii ta-W'-ffEHHuL 

Gul-lth BillyVl pkh K-ta-ki. 

Tbta-tfae& cwjr-wur &niu */ Redas ynn. 

pltrH fncbn Vl. 

Ilii-ttP’ihcii /A* fniii 
tuth mat 1 F rtii Jut-tag‘h?- 

;rj ™TM l*» ticVH fi,* «f, L^iu A- nj.htti.ytMi. 

famtw Umhai nuh lUMM. 

S,iwe (Xtm «/ du food/*' people roan)-. 

Kailiil HsJit rtie>i*i «*■: . 

i>«.V link fowl fi* kttrtt a/rt/ KciLn, 

tlaiki ti»h njftHji nuiThitr fW*a> 

ii *> f& n [iciipk yotir^ iv-oii ’If *™* B+ 

t ji|;|Jri, |nsjLlu ■■< ilni H iar. 

J v»-rn?t a < laving ij= Ji- H*M- 

CPbi tit iUh W, 
if'*™ u% jruttf i. fitfl®")- 

Let mrt-Jii ,, 

Rite *«:1 .Milne, KiwM &* 1 rtUlUftll. 

Lclt fo'pb ,UUm 1*lf, 

Kile e*l lififil: in tte tLalf■ 

llmr hik>h mail li.w.m- 
MjtLe nteny iieei’k man?. 

KdiiKi'klMjn &[•' uiC 
CUiiilren-chiiM rrli t >U»-lwt be^HHW 


‘ A ycev xi«*, tt.it.J_ ttulmliH.—KiiUer- 

’ i " Mtit." tfil " ta-ta*. 




Gbl 
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APPENDtX 


TJkr Fruit. 


Vim btuQ !i^pm 1 

Bcftda tJki KaLiu, amt Olliir- jtvuK 

Kiau iiluLfjiJ . 1 Ivtunj kaliiii. 

\Vam**ifruwUiv 1 tk j i vcm f/i*t Iwshma, 

I^jiih |PPFLriN amok* Ufoa. 

Mill* .W muukiJ $f £A lurk VfA* K*Hu 

Amk JtnliULi lj*4i} hjLii-cimnci!^^ 

Iturfc f? Mt Xaim.n (Ipecon^i) cliuppii^-tetfe (M 
T*gm I'hJik Jafl Imrobuig.* 

Uitak iti bcomz UW’Wr (K 

U&Sflt -Lmjii |iiJi 

Ytll itr \t*wt t^onw iw*E|rm i?L 

IVtb-k km^r tajK>f ititluktiL v 

TsPr its ?*k *- ntft ^.ih.- icatim-i/ ri&Mnml* 

Ii'dljk bttttff jtffimr puna*,* 

Fall* f.'j i'ih r rain Jr/j-trf- -jituMfie, aJ 

mchai tilth li-ilun, 

rat Mj fnril ^ iAt Kiluu. 

Nvtuir pSuh inimi hullili. 

ff/W iAt tniit !+/ tk* Xilmt r.'u 4*f]HiM*nfebl3ldmL fl1 

■.M'> Ilij,! e_llI a ’ LiioJi )■ _ 

Do faigsi ^rr uvths idling* 

**■■«■# klbu wk jcpnnh. 

1 cliiny £*/ ^ Krttiio UMn«wv fnt<rtf r 

l^lii U 4 *li jAA ?x^ ( 

t>« so rtr-Hall drink 51 iti ffo Hall, 

0«fdttk*ftTTtdi jo\ah Sm[l% 

Cp&k rtraV T ** ilrinlt i* lialL 
Bi 3 r (djtjitiig, T 4 li= teiar 

rA/ 1 - 1*31 tAut If lone. /Ai Hull iAiti II broads 


1 “Yanr h a* ajMaml (u >: Mai 
“ "* 1 T* I-i *wjl y "J ind - kng 

r* to M an =r &UI * 1 mfilempeL 1 Pi^i,. 

nldf tlwf Me Liar iACn-r word. 

* n Kim * flaktau r wu. jlhL'i n. 

Pk*n*d *■ t " httt h ip ob 

omnaatuptcie *m3 bcSte tbvuJtJ 

F^ji* rdJhtt br -™k. 

riniV 1 ! r. 4 iiufccnHilt) i i.Jlc Aw.ivjn-. 

? <fc 7 ^ 

J ■*' Untak'M^JiL 

* J OH Snaltt m»icrm rd tW fuilm 
ir ip ih* hiniUc of Lhe choppy Uni ej 
wlen^il ti^ u iKvk Irom ii Uuk. 

* > £*n «wkr EM>3hktf t.f Uik 1 - K ura 

l*rti: l, ii Che [f 

t»a> TFIOJ) tbi» where In I mothn. 


b-uken (iW Ititlle^ Ibe 
d*wsk3pi or mulri;iiK*r a Wn. ^ 
b torin wlw-fl ihn bnnchs^trt LtoiiriU 
•l *wdJf tip (■■ kcnjhaf^ 1 "} i-.'Un-J itif 
bftak p 4i fiisfty tie* iJo ^ 

T 1^t*yy 133 itlllBUD SO NIDC 
fiKinvciiHij; the 

Hut 11 Sbj .1 nj^ 1 r imjt aIm c !H tnelrt 
S« IIIJIIrr i[h% 11 | 43 fajt'-Rp 
* =■ Hi| \\\n fiuittf " in ISeflit.- 
1 Kt\ Jl lun%)ilal 4 •'bi'iJit, 
wteh it |b Ni«i Ksii*i f w uf 
liw i n tht “ Mas U«*J 

(r^. the vul^ai 

10 b«i,rf h-.M CI fjV. VtWl!- 

Of ** lArJlAi ll tuid WMI." 

<3 Make tfjerty. 


f 





TEXT OF mSlSI SOXGS 


Mnh By&m Urc]i. J safe 
priiple yvanx werfic ii* i*r J0*IL 

LutwI Ic^ktl 

>lcu fiWvnmHt WDffc m /i* ISdi. 


Ntfech hvkah mah h^nam. 

mt !&* pew^t 

>41* J*U pleb. 

J/a* *f i# 4 JWI pIcdleTtrt nr fraltl 

KacbU" |ih?h, p«di han. 

fcjs ftv Ingii*. ^ fruit / 0* Hmatbaitm. 

VJtb rnn-nigeL^ \&th ilipU. 

Fin lifi/M* MmfiE'tlm. f™ri tfik* I-'anao 


Kttebaf pSctk kxifott hinlri. 
t-jn u-r fnril £!<-£>!. ^-isiaiJ- 


Nruri4^3 pleb tc*li fli^+ 

Via r tel? Irak, jwuigei-uJlrtera «</ «P' 


HuUll-Srb HpflMLi S.. 

Mrtc-uieny-itiflfit M im-it ■■'- Fimboffi. 


I'kh indl tiUp tihtwi 

iifty fenji A# plrtiittiuff «vcty year 
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HI * mil ^ci TyUnm SiJlunfi 

r V™ litir knife M011^1 /Af FWttft 

Cinl h™, toibji pJdt 

T ikt kiiiic, W top-tiff rt*+fritk H*"* 1 ®- 

VUk ealffluc h* tsh 

Fruit Jf^rf W» U>.iCTL»J.mL 

Kacdri rawB^h 3 m *** 1 Itftjilut 

/Ac t a iyiL twip fto w*vc TFfumi -ui I 'found. 

KAiiw l 5*1 H>w rtngkh. 

vvii fir biiAcZm fflfcltumt 

KW nuanul t 

Wt oJJati f if-fruit 


S 2 isaa-*w-“ 


T^lnjno|t‘ltl* tllfl>( ftrlHim, 

UUll^ti n^tiy, 

|nn ran'Sttif rmmlfc mullli 

IiHH H-HllJe f* troT’ 1 '™' 


r.i "10.* 

" K««h'* 


IftoOetwip P** 


■■ranlimfT 11 
* to f»* 


FW t ii]iijf.j "^-hfelrtni" 
i i EN.it thm ifntal 


I 
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Ttoh I pie?! 

H'Ajx fc*4 hdT* KZLtm th* fnctECa r/ 14/ u&tarig-i1itr* R 

l^k lih he Mamai So long, 

KiK-Li;i llicfl, h.^u M jniit i /A^Fiml- iec p 
Jo^h'IcH liituu bale, 

Jm nmke-meny wj|l|.Arittfci&g urilljhl /*#41 iiIL 
Nukeh tuftiiaa dcittb-h?, 

Tlai m /feoutoe* 

Mali tijr j.i|m Lubt^i Mi« 

Ar people 3m3e to-woik-h ^.fliOL 
liulAlt Idi mfib Irmol, 

Jls-jplnse ^4# itumlViUiJ 

M .-h Itd-al ililafi- ^ ii?ir_ 

AmJfki wMsien-fdtk wjfbm rfi-ElalL 

MibWli ’im Hu.lt 

l'j.mjc-lkithtt (hrn hrLft^hoy. 

‘A" hJltilJ™ tMk.be, 

Txfc.C CtimEl EELtDftt hflt Wr ytipJT- 

Blll leni-lrfti: Utik^hL 

J^i ii £* jgBO&gcfti 1 hflif y\mz. 

Kkr eVrliwu irnti \tmcL 
Lei *« if iAt mm-ttik, 
i’puI (iu>k yuL pitn. 

TttJke rtrir pol tali* rictr. 

VTdtrhin jinm Oft^mr ntih henvm 
Cook (ICE ai tw\ fir I^ro-J J<- marij . 

Gul h*ngi r Uh Junta k. 

Tike [«o ffrt/ffifike CuotHhirt raii 
kylteli aisali 

Thai it iJfinr J/M* x-nfmen-fnllt. 

N^-lwl leh iu- hipnn 

EftMheq ytna tfllt? ike* 

N-icjiiif hi Mil EtwJLf r i 

Ifja! rio-out Ar *tow, 

Vm hM jaU^kl * 1 . 

J#l*v lartljf U fun, iWp 


Jijrfam MhhI sf, Tli- £wtitejP firtftimfiJi*. 

t^isitn. E|Wl|pdi-Langkjgp fhrjHUip, 1 * 
r*r lkm an MitiSa^ ml Un^p lirrjn*t*t. 
Bfitim Ecmtuy ilt-hciEi* Jah^U 
Tlr Hcn.iiu *d limy In Vh 1#4p^jiL 


i ^ jikw.fcft,^rifi folk-men. 

* MftL “ienKulL," 1 

T*r« "■ "«■%'' 

= amhfiLqpoy Lingtap, 


G Im* Ibft lutrtc of a \ikse on |Jm uppei 
nRiiJ, wiiwrb w\m dt’ceTilxil m me If 

I bt B-iW m hqipIjI Uifyta^.ph^r r if Lbek 

■nerttnn "Timing " wm c5ipklM*l 

•c&MiiL 4 *mUknf^* 


f 







rExr or s&stsi sojyos 
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Him; TuriuinjitiB-p 1 pUch h£mm. 

> Iknii^ofmjtwtnl i /A*-£rtht* 

K<t# H ipal kn'mn iiH'iU»rrg 
Wc i ike rfihflwaj- hLimnwidi 

ilUJi J4in iLwrliai muni a nnlLlh. 

#7^rN ipillt pve fr4ftf d VUHc ^ ***Tjt*r. 

rich b£tl*jn ew«k piusSi 

Fruit ticituu to tvi tt«w a! Ws-fK 

BiAun tfriurg ^ithuP^- 
7'^B^rrim AtilwLiy «pn 

ftnkcb pleh jwlL 

llws JU t3t;n li 4i f"'f ujL plentiful, 

K a Itch lAmfr uhun t^ji^ 

Thai f/ ^ tf/fl-ycur #/ p1cnLy r 

I Ink ah wwliijrl kesKm 
Mate-tncny uLI tlj-tCi-Enre. mwy'Uwi* 

ItnVnh ilfiji THi-la fls-l^le. 

Mikc nccrry all pmpk in-rfr-lUtL 

Mkhit «$%! btKf u F iit left- 

Hal if/ fittcfly a: r «"L^ ,s W 1 * 

Lek hM* Mmnal ^kflEi 
El* up, Ssj ■ Maitim 

Mifid jiAkli il&kin t-al 

MpJw-^Hri-apeny-vilb <truibin C wishte jr&Hitt, 


JiAle lunjang, l < l[r kjrt * r 

Mb? i. Song, /^H*n &*f u in™- 



T'frnrtflg Hath luayb rn*L 

OtE fk* isrcij^e in aikt-mcirf wtik difHqwg. 

Vim itq iKStyiTi ja'oh- ...... 

Lcl ^.- w km** wt wt HLaltsn^ ■ ■* ilAnkiny. 

JJ.Ltfi iaton htfiom lett ptch. 

TTu t t* « you ^ rthucwiappt m*L 

J/ZrAaMr 1 J/iff/'jin Tr*e* 

liik-picul U'lninc fflMnfl. 
t ‘W»h--~t ?,*-' l i Dfcif bill /A/ itici!.uill. 

«£>- ✓* >—“«* 

Mcitmi l*ltjM Wfc 

/■*,meili^^liutuefic We nrc ^iinC'l" M ,|,r «['■ 

Ifj, M»i*t tf llaik.lMjtff'. fcH '** ta ^ l * u - _ 


> The Esuet loesflliij; ol “hang 
■*‘i Miiii^kip ' ix nor tli’w- 

i VI ■■ \V1 al- fOlirothiT* 

* Thr« Wad* irf 11 i««r^n “ *« 
Ipt^o incii(iLiii*d, Ttir is 
.</«/« /UbwAiriwv, »•' thi.J 


J#/wA* i nrii-FFf — * “ ‘ 

i-jdtir, T!ie 'rooud i’ «wnd«rflHn™ 
M ,,^-RUky. Tfe 

I .„u. jn IkrUi. h Cillnl •* ipeL" » 
«> S pall.’* 

t ■■ OiLituint" i"W Wihcr tw 


t 







a ppEsmat 




Ti.ngi jirrtiUtnc sucikm. 

Laiuly ruck* \f\ xxjfhUt thr rocrtasL 
thura" pahui. IvLVfI nmtKir. 
himg Jii*d T lirjn™ jJdjLsfcp^-titw, 

Odi talum utiLp kiue, 

Ater **u IjiT- t i/ k mjike-readj /*r stating. 
Siap darnfim >b|i StufCfig. 

\\ikx-*t*Aj * &\terf t mikc-ftw}? t <Wri hrtiucv 
SUp ikp;*£ *bp l:n!(lft V r 
Mnk£-fca% pan* ttpikc-furff nwni/is*. 

MlnJ £b4iu tn 1 1 j l I Him. 

U«l tetrad, iruii *41, 

K^ i'rfi Ic^mijan, oiuif tlinur, 

] ■', ' mi.! btrUftSh, Li Aej fv-niiL 

jjriaii i4ki.11, 

I^Md gltiBl* gii3(4 Etltfn. 

TrgnM likiiDg UftWr hj-lawau* 

Fc? IJp /JWr tTLiii a|j ([*./£/ 4^ 

Uiijf-u ttt&uijti law Jin Hunlang^ 

^Wl |wwiin^iw«da lit k3 ,7 M praise 
Ijdtf hbJi* pil ha Uh. 

Drop jwir 44 fhm # W climb t^Und, 

Ttikar ilHbiftf-mBii. 

liiFfM $»tll fl | M# r»»um h«c_ 

V*\m iueuujy nigrl M A |»kr 

Q*r Wl pswit* t* iU laod ^ HdKct, 

tduvh imih dl-pdgil Milika' ( 

let^Ml wr uj£hrj i 3 ij 44* ttta^y 
1 ul^flf LEIid 1 nk- 1 dimi 4 i. 
jFtrf [jurtcr #*r WHX, I'urUc mt icyin, 

Tnkar gtljih s tu W Ij/mijun, 

EjfftJtt -Hr u »J!.;i.. tiutMi «*tr 
K'i'.ji^ 1 iii^i ta'ofl gnrJni, 

.tWJttiJ */ hjiaV^!-nc«« Iwl .h/-tw *4 till 
rdiJL rnttauju %m- tt£gt| kill'.* 

°* r t*** jpt*ii* i«te£ */ourt. 

Hub di-ncpd kaijt’p 
m-' ULcbw silted 

Trffion^ kuwAit L:il!ui jfe«> LPt p 

Anf call cdinndcf i;rnat .W fenuFl, 


iHii biub'j mm#, mj 
+ l ii 4 k^ w lx Fuiijr^I^kct - nmivcr— 
IK-Jlmlily tlw Imln. “ChtoltiDC* ,# 
*' •rntwa" i* Ihr bpctbulwi owl far 

taTf^Uig Jnciglt .jtKrlu« maocir l[iprf 

tnbtf*. 

1 = Ba, *< IrV HImiil* 

1 Lk>utrtJ™ 4 ^iW-nnsm of tin* 
ra|gW4l. Mil, H ikmlang J - ll }|rL2|, 


■ I hr-pn irr iimuj kiud* di 
pftKlucjiiM irtr? * in tJbe oCiUlllfJ- 
1 ‘ t * i‘-tah filiaji/' tcii |HTinoa*pr |w 
P«th 4 , .ittd " ^Uli ujiu" df 
|^ip m i BJHKlcbcm& 

1 *■ ka'ijjfl ,h m Slid, '■ hliiMJ* 

4 - Ka inert kitr 4 ^ 

iLuri^ 1 i c p^pv k h 


f 







TEXT OF EESfSf mm$ 

hsTTmc Vi-nnmb UH*i 

^Weifiy mt eixidi 10 (wvc *fmn w 
jun Uianj; muhlEt nuiEih. 

A*J gn* af ikf fc-llUl* * *■ ’ * 7 *'“=- 


7 /SJ 

MW * *W kfc-ki]c 4 dk 

Zlfo Mbs Wives |f) ^cresJt-CnAk-cmik 1 ft, 

p&fltfcll Kitgil tiup 1 JinfiJH. 

fti ti*i* rc^ki wnvl, 

Jtarium T^m^V L<Tjum 1 

SpirailiLH[ fliJJ ihrfiV-klvctl «W tUrt^^C 

Itaa buLii iltjif |nUL 

Art j-.^ LnvA Toiii. ti* rnoli rf Ht 1^*1 ffl 

Jnn C k.it rcntatlj JiHll**' 

KjOj[» that rWIH un‘ihq-Jrfa«, 

JnngUt tmw« u»e> minc*mj«m. , .__ 

a, tool, fjf-Alr-uUUijf tL# *n tih Dmiciw onl ending 

K«lm‘ put*! »3K« . , 

Tit liiuii e? tkt jiukui cnr ittrUf mT'l l!rt V * 

I>,iuU ensIiL ic^tufa raw, 

7^ Icam ^ J ’At ^ up lflltL - 

lEiiang puUl pwtifi pm*^ 1 

ir n ti *<i Mi Vtm !i £tiv jw^ fnoita^L 

tsSSKKSffiSS® sw. 

Tingi ihttLiii '* |«W (rtW* 

srt lift bmtwwe* r/ fit*' lt« I lulnt, 

BtiK-t bung** wl*M 'luW. 

J. j|. . i 1 , 1 ^,.. -B; /jA* SrailhCTHl flLC-'r ■■ ■ 

Bcrfr.k Inmi*/ tnijiBtinjrri-* 1 

fill I ih likffwm M* TACEfc iJitaHn£. _ 
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* Ahtvm'a xkd*rit t Rldkjr* 

* -ltd. “lintfl™/* 

■ = lk* “Will butt" 

* »llierjwd/ pcftrtfM Irron ju 

]HuJu^iPtu fruit, of from I™ 4 * 

or mcamm. * ■ 1 '' 53 1 ^ " ' wfW t 

% * ■■ kiistp^ “ B<* *Wdi ^ 

— €M r '* j^bfcjih {bAk IstK" 

1 i j-jU = irate jibe fficttmi!! w 

rilJTafleT fmsn ill tlieatrurm C!p. 

* 1 Uti pjis *ng ^ i ntb d i 1 Mktjft " d 1 i ? u e-j * ' 
Wtxdafndl *i»M 4 L 11 n&n$*\ni> 

l« to Mbl ,fldt-< !*“ 5 C 

llul prdfici itK>ve iJw iw«f^ "f i2:|f 
mli rndm (to tr^r - like ilxuc^ t'fi 


rirncwVJ h ,F ^ wlildl few ^ 

ititBSE iLrf cofV. b«ng u «4 Sar^ for 

tiibiciu-flnlii, 

* ■ ■ Sd^U iifriS 1 * —Ik* ' 1 ^ 

B ^:™: PiiiiH'* -B<V -UctMiis 't «» 

Ihb «3iltMu martl rtm "Kchwe 
(rtn: rvk twig 

* « Mil, " pertfifc wji« ■ tasi’ 

e*b ( m *•*< ■>,„ 

» /jy Like H piem of irmtiwil «wl- 

*m k iihJi »» J* wnl 1* M«kf wrlngi. 
n -^U 3 , ^Tmtiis^ 

U L ‘ [r;-™ tarvtJsl.” 








APP£WDtx 




N' g*br lucUi |n-l n h 
Thmi ft tailed Mrnma *fito PmSui.itcc. 
hion£ kxgih pulki 

TiJtc /«n* hifrlw i #W fctl iAi Ptobj-EjTc. 

Bth p&W Uyoh MakfcT* 

SfjB fi ■ canoe sm/pchiaU t®. Malaga. 

|MjI TLlijfU llA£iF[^ i 'T3ft£ _ 

StU CDCMtjHlE, Llfltf gTKx|* 

Bl*V JtakL 

Tni« huiiK ^crwr cftHtic Puioj. a»W 

Trtrrk h*4u*t tfdii |f£, 

JVlUfrip ovrcMAf 4.^nr h rf^nai &r r/ ^ old, 

J-l k*-CWrf mirk mm nn^ii. 1 

Sell ^ l^r-Clijacie^rftQf brvdiol ddlaim, 

Zuitflr. ^ ^ 

Tine ^|* bit * In kali ^thting, 

hll - 0 ri^iiiMnp inoill.-ivakiftl, 

£?*»*' Fitting k*i*h Murao! %. 

KlJi-timp wmfoby Mw| m^S»nd-bm 

Tdwdcb di-Kb ^trbh.kJ, 

Set- rl -iltTn rViiM^rf *rl^ Ihei r. 

Ka-lcp kab, kflis Wriii L^W* 

IflUl fiiitt, (hih rfrrrrd^whh 
hOrmni Lah (4^. 

Fuh mijjjf, |,||| njwm 

p'lmmnp 1 Lah tamK 
fish ^bifjn. Afefikfi Tbpafe, 



|^u\ 

Immikil, fL Info Ptpuyuh 
I E| p t.iL,h |M mb . 


Thf^ «**r M* ™*tl -muTHl. 

Kji'an k**ilt ht hW. 

”** rt "* Iw » B «<wil w liruw (U dm-WJ'.litfL 

fen* <** »ali Jtfcwm, 

Slier>up-|h±i; full ninny, 




1 ■■ Kn^ M &Alia [of lahK 

* Mai. "titan nhnn ^ «ltah tnl*p 


. ■ mum-™ 

**&* hftrn sW^hn^l, 


V tofl fafpujUih *■ 11 w 
etena,* 


t 











rA\vr of BEsmr songs 


Uch JaJBaifc 1 

^jaU ^Ti-n,' am ?'vrrjr wrentll^r. 

frail QkUhln trrnttfiU Miwflii. 

jr U* Lave dc--iW dll JW# KBtLradCB, 

jfs'irt ftu&ar TiUJULet flttiflk 
Give lo-eil a litlk At'fffWjunfr 
J3Ihi u T wS iiactun kdi-nraitf. 1 

JFl** e>^J IP .Ptt^ > -H% w^* ftdi-tft*. 

Lckleb ftip MjiiMi SutwqE- 

H3^-u|k IIkii, ha! Msiwi fir Tmtbonu 


J.mfkj nn[f.. 

/Atf U k»o* 


Bcfilak l*]c. N 3 e pu 
Drtmj-qpan /Ar-LfatE; 


Renuk bd£ J»lr 

Drum-nik ^^Hnn/<Wp /^■ 11 -ill fllflf * liraul 

HnkMh chrlkn ftdik kafcak. 

/Ajj hkr /p bnfc-'ffli ^ dikr^l. 

Tiflkdi tag ?* 1 bfcah 

Xh*i u flr ^y cjf /Jh> jli!^Eia|i ■nnul+wuud' 


/Aim, Otftrfrrn'f S*p 

Mam m*k bed®, hviFi ^i- 
fUiiic pefl|rLcUitk, IttibG-ga- 

Hint wjjsik * i*V> 1 »sm- 
Lti ft cool do-Doi ft \m< 
lliii r tbucW krrl b^ 

Let ft dwtf Wy->i*ir. 

tkvoV r IL-cji ktfll kt : . 
gjah vejjNcm fully bodyyijur* 

Ijdu Juki' ktet-bt. 

kter smfiarUL* bodyjrtrtL 

Vttl ha^tcpng JJT»I hSbit, 

Return faiHiKttucfi j^mkaywtr rank 

Gul feUUti hlkii UHk'te 
Takt camft 
Dbr ik'lua f !»ur 

Let i/ t uuuwk ki ft li^w- 



l 








APPStmfJf 


lkl v matoe tnic Uni, 

rfofStt** u tog, M*mu u htvuL 
Mil %.*Aol hukxh k*yf. 

Wnmctt folk lilt* U^iae 
^EaJs Bjnrm iLdruai hzli. 

IVnfiliT RiUtUr W\ihlto -Ms-1 fall. 

}tAi pkh, laSium pAU 

JVnnfwl ** ituiti. jar Af plnstifuT. 

JtnJi pleb pkh Wgf. 
ilcttLfbl v fraisi. [mil* wim. 

Tfldl pStS E tlhap .iff 1 & 

Flehtifil] i* fruit eicrj nay. 

J«li ] ilc Li tihap bqt*n, 

FkniiM At frail every niunlb- 
Judi plfh iikp IaIsjur. 

[MifnEifui A# fniii c*«y yxmr. 

< immgklt pbU jnbji. 

Do-ntf £0-bfcCfc ujhHi li’vLif ii pramsiftL 
fluUl *Tithi elilam \M\u\ 

rial ,3-nr imiEtft within Mtfbotib 
I-lali „ ■ * (1*h t plnh^ Jfclshp Jikh. 

Fruit * . k Fniii, frail, fruit, friti;. 

11i:Lz Lwmijj bfruun, 

nil II j/ ]<r r p!ff »jungting, 

1 lijIiE rjiahg ttmin ji/oh. 

rif-nifipcn ,«/ i '-- - ' - tAaf rruitfl-mirtry ftr/A drinking. 


/ 3 an£.tAH£. B***?ti ««■' /V#ir/. 1 

ffang Liu bcvmh boag ! 

H'iafi toi btrah bang I 

mf-Niitpl' bmUifkiaig. 
liong—trT pluck /W buj^lcfirt^. 

Kting Lii» Hipii riming. 

—icsrb l/Joul, K^airtf Tuning 
Ncng k:m Bapai toy,tug, 

— re&dHroi, ftlbur i-aping, 

Yip^ Lin J^nl M-mg, 

Vinj- ftffcnt-oui, KiEkf OJfflg t 
]>»T-L nr nnv| ^wint^fiitg, 

Dtrtag —par |JmiL ^-Lijjgkimg_ 

Kunn U^ktiui; faufrt. £ 

K^rig —f^b«|gli i mp bilcL 
K^hfp tosgfcfirrg k*luU 
K<«t|f ■ kutcL 


J ftfaL ** I up M HA " iTlijfi r }‘-br%. 

balra,* *(t 

3 A wiJ.) «tWp#j 4 k. It *,11 I. 
**» I he tul lyEUt.k i,re«|, liivf 


ii UnunJJj frpdtttJ H beginning of 
IWtL 

1 A rihjnW Tidnty of +-li*JigUlSfa 
omilil ' chtmiMitzk/' 

1 Sinalkt ihj ii eImt h ' Lj totffc." 






b?t 


mrr of bfsisi songs 


Kong m.*a£ink 1 

Kan z-—FAt ULn^dnc Tucligoh- 

Kmg j«U& j 

Kon % —t** k*mjU™p paLu.. 

Choi B^hI 

Go, 0 Father Ortoreg, 

Qiwfc Pfitjifti Thturk, 

Go, fj Faibm TViuangj 

Owk4eh Wok total* 1 
Gu. O Kubci Sofcoog. 

Chufe u^rim^V b&J^ltDofr 
0. iJp cjftl j'luck tAr han£kcti& 

Koiii tailgating d^H. 

Got /A* liojLghwy; jv* h±* t- 

Ht kft'an ln-4tiA$ 

Zte-yuu trn V 4 ^ bWpWWW- 

Timong Mftk TuS*nfr 
^r 7 .'/ r:il! fo Tufiawg, 

Koffl midm 1 * hangSujrrg, 

7> |J lit ■pinrtrl'/j' tAi t&lflgLcFng, 

Gol fWs 

dwr/ fjMuic tif-prt tAoft ctlipp^. 

Nukith tm/oli langkotig 

Tbti ■> faf brPktig M* 

Ktfig rethaft^ kEriik^. 

iA*-te*i-m&S O fallow. 

Tritijj lia-dong Iniit;, 

Fu^aw hurrte, t? faEk’-w.. 

Inn* kswftn pffiflfM. 
t'rJllr>w T fricnJ GmJtiL 

Ril iuhai^ S'iTftir 

Wiyz jvttr fcvMng* ww 

RaJ kis tfitesint 

/ I W 1 W {Atm 

■Ku StHfu rnapng ffiSfltfk 
1 mm isiLii-blOsSOau tolmt*. 

S[h kaUw lbb*fe- 
BfcjlL pW bHiSy 4 ipinL. 


i “Mpngnh* ^ 11 tl5C 


lew. ib fijtnkiinfi 4 '|^ckt|?|^ 4 i of« pen. 

' F * HHI . _ ■ l._ 


* Thm ttht* io th* «f 

mUJkwl fltxm* of i*Jm 4 are 

—■ i * up miu lumchtj at troth 4 ihtl 
<i To t 1 i= ginlk ('"Waim h»- 
ilwi hfead Unulv, or aonth 1 -fi- 
in ihea, m wbudl dvr ihryai* 
vzn.™ Ua Kci-t -ui*rn«C tlL[l ' " ™ 



I mg# rtritEf, 


* AtMTOl <ntnt ficc ** Ijh ^ to®#" 



Umdun 


N iikb" - Mil. H *iaJp. l!r 


I 









6j! 


jaw/zifu/x 


K*lbv4i* tU-fuing tmiaJag,, 

FIbiij rf m 

BduUn lldai \a&\ 

#*** Il>J? m-kj| 

$*' W knUM 

Able, $f raeiiiLi alq*«, 

I Jh DsiiuT ilii, 

L<me, mini 

M M tarn*, 

['.LV ? " Til lh\ I “VtOITl ft £ur flr ;rrvl Fi< rVi i^r:-. 

Tfth tnah ar£w.ij L 
i?randIfllhinBL 1 yi-r pwpfc young, 

Ny-us. krt^ iMi', 

V 6 m%j t&*mk in thf (UU. 

1 -ii LtmoJ JtfiW, 

llallp teik irifTk mtJ ir&tQeEl, 

!>ol hftilii frrttih. 

Wtrta^ Vj. ffr msUnr. ff/itor (jrantifath^T- 
T*h qulL K.IJI,, 

GramtUilir n, ,;//./ Mother K*!k 

Mult kjlSJi rmnilk 
Metlurr Kftjii ii dmr. 

I3r tmij£ Uilllp 
Clnci b Myihrr K*ik* 

LlIj jMirjflf nuot*. 

Kalli, clever w# t 


XfF* n:ik *rz*.' : 


NtA (cl t*tt) u Mesthri Grhsl 

»W ktf )* 1 fcdr. 

Eirlxri, ^-wotting in^IM] 
r-t uteri' □!«, 

Nall, d*p j 

iuah huludi* 

VJm I r^ile like. 

HliIijIi pleh juJL 
Like (rub* (UcflltftiL 
Di lakuiu * ■■ \& T r * 

HcnitfuJ, >j ye*r tf ihmdii^a 
k?j* r nuLh hfiwtt. 

Almvtfatw, umi*?) j!Mpk *¥ iauny. 

Hiemm Ja4i hr. 

Mjtny. pJenteciiiA^r rfe*. 

ftr 1 mi. 1 I r .[. h 

ltke s iiV ptisciernw frmc. 







tex 7 - or itESisi soyas 




IHiii 

Frrar, tn^t-iiH^Er^ra^s 
mk imialt lal? 

TfAJftjii irt^ym-oi fir 

L- tetHl 

Hal], Jl™ «f ^HBltl h 
Tifn l^fiuin lpch. # 

EkrtiUh. of l^tRHfc- *-*£>* 

ttih natal 1 liu, 

P* total lW/ *v el+f ? 

JiVjfc jcTTIUrl 

Te-*s*.nniW i-w^ 1 alwsy* 

Di j»<L pick. 

PJeSilCOtti i br pttmcaui fniik 

llbttl 

tis-e-e t 


SoNtt Of the Sick Bqt 

nf iBftrrfSm*r "w"* 3 i£»\ 

Gfatobcns liiil#* 

Swii* /A* 

ElHiWji bu*& ¥ «*«>■* 

,W lEticfc rf* Murom ^ fif T^BsWo. 

6dS k*juii£ 5 Li>p R3 1 

Lto-mrt ea-nr UtitJl^r dh ' 

Iwsmii-kl]. le^wtH ttcki 

"JlLiciw if iluwn—4lrtoww h fl< Hm F ■*■ 

OdOnocliK -ll^ga^ *n 

i*™n pifitke tY fwiihri, 1 * 1 * 011 ? 9 ob f 

Kara 1 ieuip«?k Ojtu e?*inJi + #< J 
KtiniiiiLi cflly* mine* granny, oh f 

KstX m W «y 4 ii |hitbj “ 1 1 , . 

Remain plinii </ fogm mil** E ran11 ) ■ <1>V J 

fall' HI jong 6 tp. ^ ■* 1 . . 

Rfttpfrl pi y feci ffikne, ipanny, ** 

Lw * 1 [Alum ^ pfo** BJ r - , 

RciltflSjjj lu-tcll K»|[ TOiTWp °n 

Cheer liemmc (jr%» Oyo, ** 1 

» tk* HUr hc*rt triLiw. t W>K oh 

Mwtw *bA tku 4!-due* 1 C»* c * l > fli 1 , , 

I Itar k>dC lfl-^|r 4 KH»P| S ,ilEf ^ 1 1 
Lck chok. pdflK btwigkir. ha-pt-eft 
/ a rue |WWi *"P yp^-ntf. 

tiyo tiMt ffr'rl* 'g*r Biditt djlm. 

I £d f# tf/ farcin, ritt usaia _ _ _ 


i Ox Jl iLhfif i. M = “krw, 


M i '* m?ftdtw- pl 

' ■ Of 11 
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APPEN&fX 


chilli bUnm ng^t, pdeh, *i i 

Swing bird* /gut nof. £renfiy T nh ! 

Odil htrlp-tch, fituidi, el i 
Vibw* granny, n[i t 

K-t3cm him cigol y*| kulnng. 

>nfi*r chili! ti nticifi£ mill ^ ^ Hwih up.^, 

Kiel *en\m# tbaci- k*luk-M r £*Och F nil 

/ Ihfji M Lock-luiU-ci P tfj Suhirtgt tin bioktii^Kctt, granny, ok I 
'An cairn inict, i>UE ha-tlnog r 
/ pickup j bird biimM!], um?rd*~haL 



****** indeed n /if hi id iron^Tl* Chinny, oh 1 

"t>*h yui. tmdiin-kh ehjtn Utrt, ^sdeh, jj t 

/h.ti't rrttinki. rtrtfc-ihnv tit bird hamhifl, granny, oh * 

K^lwi-kh thlra lain, grnlrlr, ji l 

Hu!-[hen iju Ertixl bmnlrilllp ^linny,, oh E 

r l ■■□ le-ncEi^r amnift mn\\h 

Giie u-raf d -Little Ar everybody. 

Odrt pernon ehliB Inln-hi, gw!ch r &t ! 

r>e rtul ri* liif d hcmthiN ‘fflfa, pilflfr 1 

Kiidaar.ldi ehlln Litea. j^nieh. ai I 

i-Mf Cfcl-lhm /i# bird hftl nlti 1 1 , granny, idl \ 

Aitfck* k^kjikp ijnr, dul 

Llub^iitert, eUrt-mSf^ tifr.-Jwri-to law, W ■»lo»4ti4n ff) 

ivfiofim Basin Sosq or rita ZlcxTisn er ttw CocniftrT HtfKtft 

Cbolc-JHi min hittwig, 

Ge-lbcfi fr fit forert now. 

An L-laa mill liLlh. 1 
Take btowpijrc one U«% 

'laW mui + ilkm ik !□]nil t*Uli p 
t^Bl-rex oD* p rlitui icTcn *mm t 

Hj u!3m krnon kiT, 

Tnihntf yt ung t/fik Mafiat-Ifitiflfccy. 

Kiinh dab, kaiu ln-giK 
SShnt i**r/ t jjot TO ^ri/ Wpl. 

HCdok hi'iih dih | 

Falifin hW*f*lth h //, 

Ti)yt cdtang, l*k I,™* l±\ 

t. nf n deqn^ Um\ tit yrnng if tit mnnfcey, 

Ifcpfc kki lu-cfc/M. «ji yui Iwit&ng, 

lljjid dhvlf p.srry on firUd, b^i //rctan] io ^ibcuRr. 

N l rani hfr-drmg, koktvMdi. - 
itcadN Ei&aic- fCHlOfe iVidtn.ihm. 


1 SiiuiEiftl f«rFide 5 ii = Mid. ^ 


■ fc 1-nnA.rqr-Iwkn *|B itilOimf lh< fuo ■{'■•'" 
uhly ib pari M l«U hy a* 1 

ihfln nihh^ th* ikm with mhc* i 

‘"tbs 1 j. K 4 .tikoh N <U«L h fc « r l. 


VV ■■■! r j 

M 1 «H by 

tftj? ikill whk m'nct i M*- 


* «*WbL 1 * 

1 Ksflapsie.fc m . MaF, " nlrtEd" 


Ma|. "m\m 4 n oi 


part 43 

:“luf 


f 






tkxt or BEStsi songs 






|JJi hnlun, Cll«it lanioli'-kah dliuni;, 

J-Kinn reaiVre-H'f'fui. diw^ !iril * 

Konwk Mek. k^Sfl Hi-mail otwUB muJltt- 

(Jiiiiia-lkii Jfftl jilt lOliWl'ki-iililE ft eatn 

Bt> WHIM f&W*M. 

Lh not go-iniivinjf'WT Hu*. 

IK-instep * Ufii^kahi, Hiil U«, 

[y, M IflKtt ’»*» «lllln W jut ■ ft 

T^ialdu i>!a»c UHm, to'-tlcp i-iinvi:, wofttep Ui‘. 

InKrt iiiKi .,/knlim. ln*o! tlHmirw, (inert u“H: cr - 

a*sssrtaapflft 5 ci»—»— 

Njudwr raumi fioouK muWh. 

Eal , A-IUilt each ■»W- 

U>.noL £ M*ving-for Wjr J / 

Blfi .lah rtt^hai. Wt ttiuJ^, 

FaUited h*« (i* get 

liramttiliU, W^- . 

rigMfitii** wp«-lhcn ™**- 

J|(y kAiu, jiL-ttk-Tctir 
Hjriitirtl TCpocc. 

Ijjwiei Dtscitmojf or a 

TAt lUiim i- hflfc. Jim «rfwi«-np» - 

Mnrilk «*■**, mhw «©>* *■***■ 

Aicctul ft th* W*>lrt'- fiiJlirt not (ulo-thlt t 

K^tTA ‘ IDhH, otr’ ^pvftf’-hl 
Hhjj*, tht Mutm, tA* tl** Ihomkn-li*™. 

Lltiil«m« Wlpk-bi- 
SbtEter m# covtf 

taw lrt*cM«i«* «T **»' (W.c«) 

Ou* t»M nl | irttnfHu. W tinnme. 

< :«j ft janglt, lm 1 t iUmi,lLa<t ^ _—- 

i Mil *'Ul(*mk*n tom * 

a M*) “ l^ntuL “ 

* M«1 -iMwfcUm" <* - 

Tli. (ujiutdfcia .rim ii> ilw 
■upentilioui prejollce *(£»Hnt 
n-uU fmkii with mLliEili ItlilCfl U J 
tWHwnchi ifnm . ... 

t Pmb,«UoL "kMcm" f<» *' hH:h 

«« Uiillijr'a Lt>U , 

► liaL " (uf nilunm rtf “lhc» 


* Xlw ,1 3iIulLlL ,, ^Mn!. “ftoiL" 
t TCctEtitiliorino ^ “kl*" - " ** 
rtlt , : .-' M*l. -owti*." Ik *f ll1 K 

UlxIMm alwy CfcalM U* *«*« « 

.tuch (* ■> uHikfi 

(OiiCC PMP Iht flTlCt-lW'USH, 

a , |D£jituii|I irf 11 5k. 

I h ihund^ 1 

l» !J« Jip Jil, J6*. «"/”»• 
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Be ' 1 tlTjoi, K" dr G aW| 

Riw; work rtifly, rice rovt fiuiifut r 
Kmo, 1 mh 'chin iutu Mh. 

<?tti B fc-'|uidt ,by done suoWl tom «i*x 

Taint J W, pflii* p^tr-ir. !Jji, 

So * rice, |iL>nl yum*, plum tii^jrumc. 

pLtiilU hriifok. ]iki i:Jt rL U^iuli mfaijp Uti , 

PlstfK htrutUH ri 1 fkr /lAv -/a hufc*/ffr ifcidfgl w£m 

Hrtulinn h~\ [k 1 * tr>fc hLlUHltf, 

FP&f* ifpe iiw. /4 f ilz< nij! min*t=dkfc(% 

NiiLim paysb mirW, b? 1 Ifjiit 

JT/jtf Nhhiiw Hflril to-fc< j | |Jti rice Wttf rot. 

Odr- bkr ltf T+ -hfly tbk In•’ rtuyS-duj^ 

^ tfglm ike Ehii, *op ri* tic* fifttoh^linUtevk 


Bests 1 Caufe fvfiir t an lnM^i-vAtT JJiAto^Uk* 

il/. Hr ha-rjyn, * 1 ? 

/>jj lonu fai'i«f r eh? 

/: S&mX' ’toVajn jtn kU\ mmiM Imtafrbt*? 

Wbst * UiitJ I talks» tuj^ ijAWJ / V uiittirimif. 

M iljTl Utflt Jrtfi, 

i jm a too 

^ eiilhob-h^f l&ftal kibcln OVA kt kk>: nadiS' 

How ■Gi’w^jp' / Af ms frilling f M* tfiiJi 44^ ( hjiLan jl|.¥> J 

^ >M tik, 

t 4 m 1 wijitMli, I folkm- too. 

*V. tsenehp n^ti-kh; %n ikun ctudtk-ftli* Uluft 

‘ Jnb '' , * 1 * 1 TwtJjc4c 1 1 vfflitjm biter larthcr, tie® d 

h* 

^ y ^ "Fi i™ kft Mi h*rf'^ lei ngot drfi. 

^ liai U ihftt ■* I atftf foliaw jn !,*>. tPttf day mdc*d limber) Wit f/ U 
■w. N*Lch ttt i^ri4ii 
Thil taqg I toil, 

F - tlc H? ran K rh«flfb& lon^nh |«£g' hunj* "tbh tiiOffl 

// Jim Jr/ Jifir* mint ronne IlL* homer, tntnf-if-B 60 -mnfM* / 

Salim nj;ii[ Sek-ii [ t>rh *tj)i . .yn, niuijj uliaii rip.*- 

™it!f' but lai T uuiccj- 4-'in »,V* <if l..vt I, Jcmnrrw 7 <«<Wc n-i 


f r I *■«'« l!ir IVtel-llOK r,n r luH ,-Q 
«4 ibe h nnla hl» ^tettk]* 


■jf tnuttmn Wilil Ma]A)-»7l L> fnttMl 


-4T lint he, rjyjs kupai ttlopp tf mp*! chimltci, orn tffoni; 

rhtojj rfyon\ft, ( (k-urt to.i; 0 j n beirUsa, I » rt jL« (rlly, 

K« knm J lyn i' long pilifi, hip lilianif, pM* 

/ wjut^ fa ImTfi/; l irtk if !hh[, i/^ fimtL I Inti 

* N-itt th»r IT* otrioer be’C 'ficc," 

Mq(. "p*dl,"| prtredo the nti, in 

onwwol rnmdriciiiKi, 

! > dr » i^nif. 4 ’ 

,! !U ilulnjjue Knit the ntur 


■ bfjc £l 11E L I L.I L qi 
viiIk IL |K 6gt ii i^, 

s It *miiiJ i«m /ram Uu: oieia ^- ri ‘ 
iMrtl lhat vhic klEowi Id te 

Ekt jcIiI’m j 






ttESLV BE TROTH A l R 1 TF.< 
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EJhtllfd 

A TTW i 


toil* 

wf if fjJU-tiL- 
Mlnmh* 


laywr *vn u >° 

tall I wa7/ I'lC'f^c « «il. I 
Invw^iJ, V«>fn IlgH; iifttl BMHW W-*>l 


W .L 5 a/ 0»r^lh */ ** iW*, ***&* * 

Jw, d*h pang botiffil 3 * pbfte »limiS Immi-U. M ^ 

ycmr tmaiiii Kw. -*«$ -> “ l1,M - S - ' 


fjiiife.a tilamil" tii-nh. ftjl 4 A 
«/Mbikl «"Eit lliii. lM» Ulfcdnwrf. / 

*;«. ilali lilia urn’ tmwV' I 


eh fikb 

- tab* tb fnttr *f t&* 

ten f -iah lib? W W ^ **■**: ,. 

i; j&sr, <£» a r 'SKj£gft# 

-lid. *£* £****■ «T*» *“ 1 *y 

Sc UK* tmii latip torn n^-il. yul wi i ! , S 

Itf get ^ is fin* ifkhilIi / jpct ^ ^wtmn (SOt-jnfl ; f. *i i E 

him hr. 

Jr.ufl jfm, 

The Mbnufaje" * «** * *» f“r t ^ r ^ ,:C ° lnfi cf ‘ il ^ e wtlkh “ 

itihj:^ fry ^ niiji to |tacenti uf lw * >wi 
[After pu-itiing shE tetet^fluri th ^ 1 * *0fl 

Hlfc * b= p . 

Property <ym, i tatre ^stind-tor IxicL 

urn n (otk fc*BWi Wtt\ , , L 

I Jun^feiuj- th ydrafi if* / d™* ^ mach tL 

6yfl iiltfttg pfiha 1 - 

1 am -sMtiug « boAi t 

Itap tihAfi^n uyn fF™* ^ n S r 
^ 1/ j matt* J lf^ ptWac 

limp ^'F t- irkCi , . .j 

//iV Aiirv no Mil. I wnV (mmile p ^ 

fiyTj lelcmg tfl-bml* U?ft hl. tew RgoL 
l MtV, 1/ a.LtHJMi‘1^ ^ Tiol 

Mha J tU-fae. dlJl (XtuiK ^ nn ti v ^1,^* . w 

Nul m ? «* «* bteM ™— {m - 

I'ionfi Ei-llmi' ImwBK-hl. 

/ (m di i/ tea-llLls. 

J>n Huh. rl»t «W Jll'iJ'' , 1,1 limit ;<1 

WtJlf ) 1 till / *illH*®* n ll •*' J, '*‘ 

Nlli <ish liUI*Bi'-ftti. 

Thu h bl 
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(U,»irr( Ssuih^i mt.ir.vim ro is w tmwrfMTioh'. 

Tolong [>IeIi t'ari uuiun . 1 
UuWui fttril iff >B»day tiluilnl. 

TL'Itttie tikh »'«* iwh 
Uuak-fof #SWl i** MMMWf sniltiflp, 

Kakch t? TV KtaV. 

That it tit Ulwl ft To k tuna. 

DO^i gtmlcb lint Ktuifai) 1 

;rit Hv«fl rfti* »i 1 ' ln S' * lBe 5 

Nakch pttMh pfchn 

Ttwacc Sri IkijJuj iuJ *ealtCTftl 

Ka lanf knUiat. 

l‘lu Kalis' P*»nki‘. 

1 1 in Kali* it f*t r&“* vStttA *"*&* e<«i«d. 


1 Mat 11 taM Ja*J*n> lirtihm- 
1 Mul. "iSinltlHS 1"*“*’' 

1 Mat "irntia* LtmlMWfi. 

* Mat " lumfiaJi 

* Mai. "hik<m chluH." H 
» Mai. "elsidsw imnp’t, 

t tie*. “(^IWSl. 


* < tt>e Of ( 1 m: fllftr iftwam', H « 
uinilkMitd in the Siamin K 

■■ irtn N mean. >lle lwwl<a«int * UJ>|«< 

1:111: 1/ lilt wane uf * iiv<“r. 

* !.*. for haliisalkai. Md, ''tuta. - ' 
la ■:> ud <if oiafaliihing orw «ii!*- 
mew*, tt. by clcarins ilw j^k- 




* 











A/WEJWIX 


tm 


Nak«in-!rh | lichtt 

Tbmc:* w* rprnkt muf f offEsrod 

Mdajarti niyal tanvuu 
7* tiKOiner iks uih jrfii mI tk* i^. 

M#nchul hai^tduji filwHibtr. 

/# Kck if livelihood ifl *C&lloml 

Jm NJ thlur, aalwh ttfdak ha. wan. 

TAw wh.' folWni iiLLtim &f InttSt* 1 ihty fdl lathe so* 
Mdichsfi Ua! W-wstof^ 

And fright nntlter* ftr 

huirFliiti kmrTui kinehtL 

A*d t-ry*J gnpadthQtkaa sjm! crtui *graudchjiJr-CR. 

*L»I mar ngftL 

Tjbry imiV-eH -irat lo /Ac _u*/ akut^J u* bj^, 

MfnlldS ItikluKJ mlm f* 4ii& ® 

ftp* t™DC if dttutfl* mbe* 

M^n.adl kitifc.* 

W*fflc taolLCfMI|J. 


"THHhL'* 

7n«W/ */ 

ffkriurtg Oflbln Hhifth HoM- 
Gofouitf QuhLn BduJi Mui 
Tuw)i Jill t ImihJi II cniiniL 
^ £/ Jam* hb f^umry L y fkj Knrfiu. 

j T^fjifnh 4 ha tanab Johnw I^arui’, 

^ come to+sd^Uiiij JduM 

Tfnfrkl rFpfllsd J-nfiuH Lui% 

TenjjVj.fPfi^ktt Ji inm old. 

Ndciina N'tuicqg f Emin IhiutLb 

A* SVnlti^ trrtJ Us Sin Itanrik 

iUiin g rmr$ i*iL 

Itolen tkn^4i l:ii gjiyitt *»IJ. 

BakiS tfuu£ ftuklt G«]*Il 
jtlalm N|Mh Sl JliiViC tiilak, 


1 lkt±uu* birds »*tt iur±rt jrtfmifaj 
on ibii eu&ii thin inland. 

* Of Mdgwil la, 

3 In the Ngn Sflfflbltifl the. h(*tfcr 
Wj-i-i, i it '* licin «f *h* ■mm l P " . Uni- 
*■■■1 b ite tenib line ftcnii 

1 /.r_ divirlnb 

« Ai ta *iv I lnHi- 

Irtniri and RAjringS Vnl il l> 

MV* Tlterrl* 

*** K;Si]flil uid« In nn^LSi^ lhc»e 


bfifi* rttsjrt *+in c IfuHemd bjr th* 
tonc^di. Esdi Lknr is lvi?wirwrr f 
fcmfihdfflift lucEc^fin u ifKlf; 
ii lo iay, thtff anc l»'.‘ 181 

plfl£i:.|uptrai FEE 1 tbr f ibtf 

alvaSri CH.ru i a fu^^Oid ^Xul in I he Ufdcf 
^S^rn, It ?-r-'rflj( Ejiiiy the Cntrf ft 
Itttfi llkiLl vajLci (cici-jpl m iiJili 

«e4> 1 lit rdi upmw 

1 Q*- ihr Malay fuim od 0# nanj« 
+ rhe |l -m fium ; cjs, J *Uinwicytart * 
un jk 6S 


* 







t:ESI5t SONGS OF ORIGIN 


, Until Goitcl Eilin Hari 
.4/ llMi ttalel t'li KvlJrt Mari. 

Vunfl* ml [kim| B*uu 
Tu oH^i43 wai piecniis* "H Hiiin Miti 

Raiia Pjhaj fkrtuil tain K^a s 

frlin Jfaral d ] IktSu Rmi^ 

>Ufcin fraud fteisal Ikiiii Sau^ 

Bulb Ewmni [Ijcizausc d] ijaisn Srtffimi 

■Ttirjn 4^1 W LklLtJ 0*1*0^ 

VTisii-ikwn anJ rSGsccmttrd HiiLti irtlungf 

Tflkk ]fl4i i^yat Unt 

_-fffrt *»*<■ ul. 1 reliJi'r^j LcC-tlWlrC JlliTijCCtl &J fn$ - -~a. 

lUyu tot i»H £»)**- 

..font tkr s«lij««* ij t»! Se« Pintwi. 

[ At Srlipm *■“ S tolinl Stem '/tit Cwcimt.pilm- 

[ U*tirt] Strm -/ Arei-pto- 1 

Oifitans »ti1W< Tigmi &*&•* „ . 

H'M Cheitcng. Vcntog. Tarafi, Ifei^Wl. 

TuaciPil-ri Jafii’ di-halu I-»nE»f- ___ , 

amz Wjitfli Ortist* 

tt’i/i t'lilflij, BrtuuiJig, trfbnt- 

Lmiitap Itcijiinlri, Tlangkfirj MflmJi. , 

/■•„ ijngl,.j ...:J..-. ■■'■■' • : " i: -- k, ' n : *•*■■: 

fli!v;'Kfwjg 1 KKh™, 

ttsLij;L.ja(! tlailenfi, Korfittn, .w.j LangUm;. 

i Uitaraliliwif J» m ite Jwn*j*l 
dlakstl ur T^_ - 

ccramtt i»!im. **>1 item*. *«• 
huwmi, wl it P> rt " ** *™ 

p IJnim Ls ^ *• *2J« 

of tbo win i ,,f s*s*«e* 

wkb the fttoa/wbq 

turmi ol plMC-nww^ * hl Jl 
fu my Malay uriutnaMi* *■• 

Sffta t, w , 

Iht r>UI ^irfcUiia ..f lilt MW™*™ 

Nutkou #iltl N<*a' lT^, ? ^,^ll 

temmT , ;- 2 "s±SS*»SS 

GtixA, Ltbali iv.nsT’y* 1 '*' 
li-ft-maa. (*#*»} Puiw, l4|* Uji, 

KnJlta K-fMMj, 


(ijit (hTT-- were t t ]>]-■ ^iil a- Wfltf 
L'Ib KI«Sf (iltdiicorl. Grtwt. 
nnj tbr Kil (»m « Itou Ula Sunfiti 
Cjcm t . [ft *pffl |ro« AtgP 
(hkl KtiuiviHg uwi ij*Wi (O ' 1 Crt*h 
ii tl,e i«'p •!«;!!. It) »m pkftS rpSit* 
clow In liir Jjtuufef Sliiiffi 

Ujonc nud S,"Un«cr) *' Ft Tunc^U 

^ ' |iv;l ’ lUfJ^cd fill I Ilf EfSD.fl ID 

iSuJ iam Until l™u" “ **** 
v Tdwttti m W*i»ra* Ifm'cT villifif; 
I'bt* Lm-“ nant Manfiit: liaDetHiij 
Chi*>.tfm« iuf uir.kt Mr. OrtHr. 
M. rtpu S»ralUi tia bctwircti Ml 

Opbir awl Kn»l* K.'-w« <«Wdi h M 
pitvitt At tKHinrtaiy nn tbif *t» 
U«tn tlw trttiiflrio of MJftftt .U ..1 
Stunt!. Tanjiau; GmSog i* to Mm* 
C> ib it 


1 
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APPEM>L\' 


RlSd |pimra + lialip Lftku. 

1,1 lltiGfc ^ Jum L1P + -J.v j 1 /i,■ fr L Or* ^ + y 

IVa* Oiarrk, Rttil B£yfva|«L 
IW OtTflj* #JM? fcilu HfrT^CTTtcL. 

MtfrUu tifjftofc Ajef T*w. 

Mt-rbau Kaowikng, ew>C to Aycf TutM. 

LflzaSl IVignpisg, Efftmn Timing. 

T&4 Bein'.twit lhal^^i + 4iWl|# Btn-uu-^lppp ir?Jiu±| ^ 

,!< xirirjfi£ f'Aah A l_afiPi-i Nitwwg. 

7%t Dmdc nf ihr M* n.-,*to c JrfUwftg /W^xc <f 

I-bJti kiliukil rctrniPHJi ftrmjnm. 

, I'—' A 1 ^ ^ h L3J * +f I fiilrtog-pUiar ^ahjagtcrus- 

Lalg Lj.lmlcpi Ptrcjjtbfl 

JmJ ]i_ti t*/*# hitSi f/lJr -place ruftf. 

L*lg Vfl.UTijni^ Haiti J^rrlaicn. 

t/fatffHLBl to £*# tape t/j 1 !* k«cL Jli/y 

Su/nah fiatllti" Tanah S rtmjgng ■ * 

Wh& Opcficd-up f~ht ■ E>fi11 *ff Siuiu'rj'U^ * 

AJil Ny»i Tc*:r.ap F'tD^tnJu Kbmbll. 

Ljuit-Siv-c 5 X\jL Ttclwji riiif fAf chicnosn M-wup no-on 
S"JnMih llliilkl.il 9 T~.:iah ScLUu jnEli*,. 

Toj^hcT opnti^tj-uji tki laud 4 /St Qnyrag. 

Ijs\y haju fait 

7Ju? w-fc (lonocil 1 tit cut ■-.■>!■■(■— fTtMr MeB^Uw-lVKhipiuiTi 
MmjjJi Tl * Kt-piiPm.1 *, 

Ikcame f&M FiJfri^Luai 4 / 

Ltp lujo hit h chakap i]ij r . 

Tfo* nXf ilttthrd tAtr cal dfrilWipw* Hf iiiL 


BELANOVS Ok B*LANDAS SPBOMEKiU 

Tu£ ii'uini^t TltVirTj,, 

Amuaft ttir Ll'J-nulfli erf StUfflgnr I rmly eL 4 rwsl*ii m iiiici/Ehm^ a frW semf* 
e^iJanr n tiutiilgi m adi^a, In S ptc ^ ihn to tJui iJsf *,JJ |k y! J 

M S Mfce IV Wltinn tfrckircf Ikmi tJM Eftlii I wna bocii-wtvl fr&Bi 

in? u inniJit Ficnrc Tim nnl/ lenloa, wbkJi fcn ju-v cttits-aii''n-n-v. iU*w >' 

| U ". t4j!4i,re ‘ J /»«5 % Wht. •cip. | c->Mkl bertwr, 

■moDj; Ik It bcuUi Kill the rtierr! tit ii^.rcLinj j>f«i^ unit willi the f! «i»< HtW"- 
Ai » iWiAl ruL.. luy^Titt, 1ft* Il'litmlM ijij^if m hare fiuhoJ iwi the tacit lhi7 
wanit-tl 10 tnmiiiibei m Itiuihi.i anti |.i.>reiUUJ v.jthivt i«thei iHaji w-yv^l 
ihcM M»re witl La ftHjml tu nTtrokriah* the « 


1 At, Snnt'ei Ifjotw, a ,uie ot the 
Ni^ft S-juUiiitg 

- iiJ-. UmtHAnrf* ui ETi i! is^iiita^ r.Mw 
m ltiln\ mine tmtAtin Ui Mab,p *n,i 
*lAn^iD±j 4 tiiu hnca^ulkri to MiW 
1 ah. crjcitd, i / ii# l aiiiir.il 

li wisj be noitacl ihxt jur the 

-iHfdrnriH iKrii ttAium Art- ^iljTs.ftp , irt \? 
MuUymt : r-YFi tl -fcfoi n lliyply 
bat l|. In/jJij kbuni liiijly rax 1cn« 


oi -a ngn^ftlapin 1 

iIwt ih«rf ii lieik t|^rr«til>lc ilitfra- 
Mfef eu jnmiuiimibin bnimfl H !^1 ju>- 
« iriaruiMTimlcmi 
l^imj 4 ^ghl fl|*dlta£ SllW ^iWf" 

iftlijrn i^awn|H» , i *hcu Ibc KC3T»i « 
i|idk«u ^bk?Uj, Tl* irrml H rl«erEkrr<, 
W jiR}n^niw»| 11 HtiSu!nl/ P ^ 
ipclLk^; <A l^kiuiw" 
Ixiiig mfakadiac i« mj Ki^ftihigiHi 


f 









J»£JtA*J>A£ MAXIMS 


W** 


r.fc w ol tilt imp* frnen ihff iriAihtu umm& d uf ibc MJiiif rtf 

(rfftcc-tumei, which isn m ftibwi 3— 

Nkh M£r*i*mg dinalu LfinfrU, 

KichM, 4 j. 6 iluiii|{ l 

i&thm Wrkmrwfc Biragtowifl C.wl£itffi 

P±jsra> Jtebok* K^hilie* U£f«oBDt* 

Mb* 1 liEtn^ng, Timing. 

Tl3£ fifni ftf lh±K Sm n m* tn liir »N**i rttlkm* Ptr istt e?frt itffniEknL 


IFLVNPA* TRADmCMMI. SOTIUtt* *» MasSKA. 

1+ J AiLii lifted tic 1- iiitm tudfiong Gagik 

cotton boquoilW by Ltitiui Tpigp«£ G*f*k 

DE-balife bukati. ipune, (juntoas, 

Om hill xa4 foot’Will, ™rera F <iw-i u*u 

Laflfa-itra jail*. brans*** sdat, 

Foraw pftib* mtkW'AU'timhfir jn*r cmtarttt 

St IloE «la K^iricti, «ri* T^ng V^dicii- _ 

jcjur *4* milk* tjaat wia»***y, Wirb [IIdn] xho.t >tn mw. 

- ■ ■&£ 

2- £>incali &UlsJin*ng 

I'aniti M, Jlalin **f,f JinaflU 

St* rtiiJin pasanU Jj-hj 1 . 

Aj-faMJ /Af fnii (7% 

Us tin bukil nitfcsfl sittti p^mnng. 

J^y daLel HOI-mi feed* Ujwn tfi 

UEn p*Ptn±ab <JU| 

T’l* UpfJtf Linga: 14 tH'Cunin Ml* 

ChdfG din HcillS, 

li*tkmnd be 

GoOnac ^ d^palt bijnb lnjpb«fr 

rf, uXr wHii-y»..t»t »"*<&. <*<"* t* *“ lblW «* 

Bll*3t nmlmn itu. 

Wilt! -ambit e>n J*. 

^itali iiiI»B k w«*» »«s:»K-, , , 

GulU-f>crchii lilan, imilin Jit h*'«iW. 

l Diiii L*ut yapt *i»pnny* 

ft ji tf, ttalirt y M# «* «- ipJtum-bKltinelnc 
Ijijict wrtsg nw n^lemtu'ng, 

Tfit uil tint klfo, 
l mac feirejv 

~n» oar tlun nriri*, 

L*bc* uuxlt. luanj 

■ft ih r imthor. U sjuia-J tit awning. 

Tilm Nfeofr ituthcMw* ikm. 

T* dew «wr fclK 4 hnnl4(tf ten. 

Hurt ^3«, pnrtUkam fBli 

7> ttinkr lisMn« itaieij. to f* 1 ' ™E"™F 
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APPENDIX 


Ago 


4_ LrHillQ di-util Lulmtg, 

7 fa b«4 Liir 00-/4r-Cdp^/Mi> trcc liunk. 

E|j-k^h 

7hr geDnkgf umkrntalli £*/ irce-trank, 

frfcirn* Kaj* yang 

Iihi tfifa Ftijfflft |j /fa Kflja who hMx. 

S htha? fcfE*yth£ milaJi yang Brtfnntli, 

IVfaf? /fa bm' -uU >*n]n, juJ tfa W*{i-*.hi[-<mpcfi \ ha: km fd]cn^'‘<F^ 
Ajrj j.-mg tudlddl, kiAai yuiy lettaufiv 

iffrtttnfc which irickJcj Jtii/ /.4f [tmt rfogelhor, 

ti^^r^katv^ baiiyi kaluk. 

And i^4k-ErimL<rcMil j'i J'.k cry *//fa {h.^ p 
Clnting Ji-Burui an^m, 

Difuk n fy ffa wind* 

Ltwah di-UruI ly*** 

AkJ ffa art frfflpYEdJirw^ fof ifa LLrcain*, 

rirtchah-nsaiiiri^nfi tafih Jtnafrg 
/f IftT plurc *//A* vpkuh* iplftdhrn^ tf/fa liititi and jJtiAfl^. 

LiUE£l£g laLihlft HllluJi lU'Mli, 

Ckftasij Cilbu} Utdoli Doiui, 

>fjJkne|(«f FaIwi FErcta** 

E&rifttjng /fa t*kftd *f JS rcha. 

UliE 1‘ulflu Mtn^’lLtiLujq, 1 

Surf winding ffa liUrnl fif H f nan yfaiha a „ 

J^i-.jh * ka-tjnah I^i Kuyonjj^ 
happon - I <fti-M tfiUinJ ^ 

Jaiofe ka iunah 

ll^r Eta|Pfw<l nd^4^lifit) 

JflLlob kj-Tjuaj<ii^ [ *4gM r 

&* huppota fifl-Ta»ioitc Ago/ 

Jaioh Wa-Tnrmh Joho* ***** 

hnp\*±w\ -In nil */Jiihctf Umt 
Tw" Jiumtapc* miiLi' ayv 
TV itimilKHij rtpcnH the Nits* SfrnmJL 
Kflin Quip, Iklui Mafuli, 

Eblkci CSHlft, jnrtf iMlln M&nn*» 

H^rati L^fsra- liAfin t^rdi, 

JiiLirj tj itfiir ei, aud liifhi is^Tth r 

lUthi Kahiu-n. Ifeuiti Gilau^ 

Ibrirt Kiintiui irte/ Bain GaUng, 

To h KbmW, I’Httrl^h ttroi, 

^ OtkS .y fit Mo-.HiujtLi.n_~i. fvVGnaffly H^*l P 
riatb mmh, Balm Will. 

Baltci kUuh Tiqfiji Weil* 


bcTtna hi* Inildkiitm (-«Ulu» 11 1 
l-filiV h t Inline M - “Kw 

GaIb^ u 

' AI Nct llufTT lint t4lil <« l ^ 

E w-rLiy o4 i hw l^hi .. 


1 utTTa.trt. 

3 frtajtktt sjl iki cl[0m4 nmflirj T*i 
CmtraJl Sqjjialm 

> /j> Ut • *, shmofr. 

Thii ih< Futma d Tfr" Kiitifl 





FLAN DAS SONGS OF ORIGIN 




Kmi% timpani; s— 

Sft> I fit Liw S— 

Ftfiawp l^PHingn 

tVkitt thkl .r™^ 4 l'b» Iprtcl.paSmi* 
Brtunp lulling nhnif 

irlb ^httV frau tfu *WW« *$tit CCCO-poEmS, 

, ■ 

Mitewpa Jnnn !>li»nit, 

If'Attt WAVE fit 1«fV*» o/fit bcink'[Kllll[l, 

«olcni|?el ikttii uijm 

m*r* Wft« fir tnu«f j tk* mi.putiBN, 

MtoaU 1 iHiaali S^mtljai]^. 

I~Ju rv uTus-i Gprncd fi# Idiid i/StiUgd- UJcmtf, 

Kw wuksl ^miTun 

F .\t jimthi Jity #?/r iAt aprin^i . 1 / Ninc CH*U5, 

It ii itMilLSilSiirrS h tit CMmtrte? fqur. 
yjny ampat iuIlil 

iuimCKd ihf [Vrtif CUlM, 


H^Apoii u-airtt^ BtM 
73trr ttnack Ctmlntf Btdaf, 

Wwmpbb Swing, 

ffar Btmdi Gfa&W Maine* 


Skiiimpoti lu’lktatifi Lulu, 
7 m Jtd& *in»k LlUJ .lu 

iUncmpoh ka-Cppudtt t^oi, 
rirt aiiiffk Ccuiinh B&iip 


FuJnrtc U-nr«ri TV 

Ami rfitnmri to M* wumy fl/Tu 


Until To" item**** To* Khru. 
V, p i*fe-i[tH:illcil Id lkimlwng at 7" kUn*. 


M.'moli 1 lariih SFn«ai"n^ 

jtm! opcaoJ qp '« toil ^Sirncrf Ujuiuc, 

tiatln ts^lajag: turcm U rmii, 

Eklin CrliftAg l k ±jC * f|I k^ tp ^ ici * 

TuHIII U-*»nt Jwdi lUtiP, 

pucttrl" 1 to ^ ™ twwrnfi 4 I irntc, 

C.endfffr B*d iWcnft BnliUt Ckfad*^ 

jxj Gnjunf B$ai wilh jtiial tirruJi}!* 

Turfpn toil JfttAt- 

DortSdfll as-tenwg 


KavafcF kfcM FiWUf <*«'» . , 

It'ft'irAtfg itifc/ Sjuiant!. - L fip 


Jtlnfikia kcchl? ]engto bdjni. 

Hilts 4*/ WWW Hfr 


* 




AppEmtx 


fig; 


Ptnv KJ.fE’t.4:. S^VlKOi ETC. 

Kiltmu UGjaajg, 

f 'A* %m rwi -I Thc-rrtft */£&* olJjc. 

tiijWi mirsim^ iftnitn granngp 
Tk* cirphial UuEupcti Upon ihi tfniKi, 

Gajjii be rtnUli k tniLau^ funjjAng, 

Tk* tlsrphan? t4* knfiJl r-W 11 tong, 

ftpijrtb t^r doropjj tiifj' d&pj% 

Jif c-lqihfint mA^it 4Ixu1l' li Lhi« fis h ■ ■ mi r 

EfcimpP kuiT {^jii [tLua rfmuif, hurt ki^t uQ^kS'. 

jV# how (m\ sii efepfcuu jiu.l wU filter ysl if sfrtfK. 

j. aiicebBRrg-Jym,. btiamfaij* 

’SO** thnfrbl WFr^i^, J*ar 

LcFlbpaL-Lan, tw-pa, 

ktp, j lakkqf’tiff-pboe* 

tstuk lOua "l«jin ftftnUpjL 

ffjrmi make J ftinij] /w“ jfiaM gri (jiknfy ^ 

tjisil ual janj^n 

l iwr beginnlu^t m*/ un^tu db-i3fi£4et bt4t*etW + 

Jin^n l«pV tflftti14' blllflg. 
l>o ^ /Aft In ib idling 


Ciiailm rKtiiAT*} niA CATCHUfri MoJCKttt, 1 


Gopit kVa goguL 

EtictuA* {j^ Monhy, rfnchtfiJ A/* 


Gr^ul-ku, all «Vnaniy.l lilting, kW, w«Wf 
EndmiMi 4-jiiJU ] li/ ifab */Intuit** jkin + etc.; 

Kdlii-J U r itfirun, ItLulqli titH I lilUU, 

If clo^froi dm-cmf^ /viv a1«# h «i/w *y btnj-ai* 
Tv fchtonjjp mmkvn hi.Mlanfl. 

//ynt mi IXliJM, y*U* JJMT ^ 4tfTWU|H| If jjAUL 
J^'^kii ka|ti Ec’.mpvfn:, 

4i Vf+upf/itim “Icaipcni,^ 
l>qduk AtEii' kmp^rai. 

ScLti«^wn ne4-4n ft* ** IvnaiJfH.* 1 


JjLrae'Lit kiju tantUflti& 

Jr dpfrUp lAf lice "taftriMg/’ 

JaUci l [£u mcficLffl[iai]^ 

y*pjj & ^ losing, 

teiMEia ]%V Hitt %irng ladi 1 ptnV. 

pi Mtcdltiy moilctivtf Eiiifi k timliu 11 Lf u^tj-L’C *■ i difif|ii 

K+Ul1 ITQftHl lunift in^V, ftta&yli, b&ttif^L Lm, 

If raeb™<«d dtm.1 ilirn, f> moAktr*, mil itjnr* 


- Kteu ■< ... a» ,, iii„ ^arm ,,. ■!$ ^r-*- 
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^ nwn]T il-tilil munyil. 

Soul yiKir, G iptmkej-iH 

liwlun ny£f IsJnffl, 

Ii 4 i-Dul wflJtrt *f dtw ^ (WDOli 

A\ 4 t 113111m siamun^, k'm. JoCOTfc joJlg turun, 

/r ir rater #/**» ejf« a/ ttauwug, tr** tetoflfc, »■* 

Sfma&tflinm diiy^q* Jfmti# ranin. 

£tMd-yv.Lif ( U tlw* liescend*. 

JalAH-itl rfp^rtl 
Wajk-niy like * flU«ip, 

jnl^n.lsu p*ni balmn^ 

\WlV-mJ SiJic 4 in-*r trunk. 

UknVu ntayiui^ nmy«ir^ kdmt. 

WnlV-ifiy Ukfi iWf.'Wl ^ f 'llgfrimti£ H 
Mill h -V*u misnpndao^ kku flHap *fcp#flJ l^nt 

Eyr-t^ui it«e & dmUm'd al-tf»i>* fiiifUE.nt 3 H'n K 

Uiu bm mhtiMn dM£ ifot# 

I p***, du-nui ygy leok^t me, 

liOPTFT^L^CTOk^ C*U*M ^ ntflHT Tin El^ (C^LTO“J*"** 1 ' 

TMtfcW* 01 niE Thai- O') or Tiir Wild. Hues). 

M isr*^, nism^p PHIfi nbmnfig tmkn, 

* Muaf, uiijji^, Ciunjip" O?" ^l* 3 

Titan ill. ha*. 

rif **/ t/ftuil, Wtfii «Mf R«k. 

Mali Uh m.'nfnunj: Guilin, 

ConM-W-Wlhsr f* .-oftlr'Jal '** «*oort, 

TuntloV .ijitii; Ll-j-aJl’ iko- 
t.llj^y jtafiAtW fomlMJJ uBta me. 

TundolL ltflflh. I initial; fajiuii;. 

Obey an<t (Art* affectUm, obey ntA <*W fiWMtlli 

Skint. pavM, lniwU 1 rhub^ 

jffc* graaliiCIi, unW jwr pnnrkhil.L 

Ami ’nnSt trflujai 

Vtmr gmntkhllil 3»i«* to le*™ [how to mukc..T 

TiVju Tin mil <trTi(t*R 3 jJrtwluL 

A nut *f nuhei J"*», 

ii ^m t waM iUri <thrang !■■■*> . , 

ComrliltKT. gniltiiM, ttmt Ixyuud tit tn. 

Tlntimir iwmiai J*H *tU*h**«*. 

C«:nrJu<b«, tfanni**. ttm> boynnd tAi 

[teuutfi urftflui twai-i#rln»ij 

Come hi(tir>. cmnnirt, »w*yluf-to' lndrfto ' 

Aimk Churtiu 'n»t b4la[*f . « 

v„r cranltfcM a«ire< ft IcM* F hn ’" » make f] 


A- 10 tfaia dmim *«f 9- 33° a ‘*f“ 


J I t* Ud.m. 
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appendix 


Tlknf amfiaaj d£tipili * gettijikt 

^ 14511 ^4™5ti44^*-W¥ with j'cn, gnnnx& 
Tmfajk pcnjlni luimli 1 Ch l u n h !J' 

Ofey. mtnpmr gnnfch&t 


Rtc? CMtnHsrtbrAltoem*i* 

l^nfl iliakp iliEin i|13sfar + ’ 

Lava */ik* kr*Jdt (!} jM[fh + l^ec* 

I^uchr.L kjjrtl 

S &**}*» f/tKa dmg]|^4Eid^mgEini& 

lurii fcimpri lea* tomb, 

DiugLuC A* dj- ^ jwh UKhc-^-rtti.i. 

Atu rtj'ipnikwlm ^mtwUnfi inrmh. 

E .irivc-lmtck rtrtj^rili if ikt mall 

S|l|ah kill. iWsll V n turn, 

* tif <dt, dnnl Ap Mr r^hi , 

Aku ml: ind tiermpsirr^ ilnL 
1 (LetirMfr l^igc h/iT. 

Nik Enn^iiL [ui|j l. m:Ii ji^if|.j 

/ lieainr fi> plant rke. puu% r tiapwriai, 

de' EJynfi. ihiiAn# de* £u;eeI mig, 

Vi wA* cum* fro»£4r hHK c*m* fim* fir m 

Minis' ujad^jftj-n jtabtl*£g tsmh, 

SiApcd jw lu reuir. M fgfettf #/■/A* ic-iLI. 


Charm rgfc mvoRixg run tUawL at JJakiCti (« FjpdgiL 

FADIT, 

ptMn-|rain jBfftaa, 

Kke-toati fqnak, rkc-boMl itulr,. 

K*l V 

Clutk, lidiila y yun^ 

A ink nninL' fl.r u L ja fj Lari p 
Qtf!rf (/-* flfW) jour^ child auk, 
iNak tartn’ trrVfnilmt^i.an k: Misti aEt, 
irr Hilk hnncw.j* 

P*Jl SlnUn, Umak, Iambi, 

SnjU ,x/ I'HiU H/M, AwTrd/M) S’loljju Botsi T JaUiK 
Mbi, Ja SWl4£> 

Sattli y^tbuil^Ritt. Maifcp Wpsi, 

Kiui Iah r tiaik La-nrrrab, 

Vi* Sscnr j(iw jffi cbraLhiip 
Jan^an tide*r Ijinad^ 

Lki-qul hSetp Irlthjii M* mil, 


1 A* t 

1 Foi ihLi end ilit neat eh*!m 
Ft- j 5 e r 159 

■^i”™*** ■* K,fl ^ * ^ 

tTttnbU^ jisiWMi. kirfl^ !i„ 


- (** nl-aj *j £.V,w jj ^;'w 

RctLl (JPWNfew), * by^ -4J 
gltdhkr. 

1 A htx Ptfiinsclfl I*: wniib^. 

ttt 
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H!.A\nA£ MAGIC 




Mail lidcr till I EH fclunhfi'. 

Caut*-W«hai o«J "1“P wlthi* f*» »o*qnto-c*nwo. 

f> - irachitu: (lie hM*- M ■> Stating" 1** V* IK WBMDu'") to Which M 

pno^jnfflT-SU™ - owi**- row tift* 


Chaim tor E.Ok!»h I"-IMM**!* "=■»»* “Bitwise" <* 
SatCj’, tlaiS %l 7 p 4 l, liiui’. Mnt, tflJuH I 
One, twui ibrt£| to, fiwi *p> =u 1 
L*p#i ritjntt 1 

1 fafuc tsi scvirtL I 

RiffUiCii ili-U/uie-lApui|! jmgr.n ^F“* = - 
/A<* bpuT in-#* 

llaXl!ll iMuil fctftl 1 ^P 14 
TAs Pemum itiikt Ikn-lli kl (£ft 


ueu* ^W-ns tfnp*S 

tl- _ / i- ki nrai d-rarf V "" ^ 




TOiak* tljum* ifisk d**# 1 - 

fit oskt e tiAd/ owl but, be cold roil e«t 


«caU - bitf, naSt »**<■ 

Poctud j] VcTwmi, iKrml ?Scl4tr»liaef^ 


Ain vplii bia 1 . 

] ptftintLbc all Vcumtu, 

S r mik KikTi 

Attend Bflftlllbtn 


••Tim'")- 1 


Cha&u ustt* by tm irtAnori or Kuala L^iit i> T,feL IJ * fcJIS< 

r itf- iiosTfi 

O Cunt Guru, 

O MIT ■pifitswl'fiMWeE* 

htidii 1 fchflJi ntiiili', 
pig* cto Mtlfc. <44 hW.i- vnfr 

Sahvi’ flisii'*’ «4 c«B n**». 

| i^^ inAap I'jH-metlicinCp 

SMi i!iU™ bisU 
fat ikiiKHn in idtu* 


ri)i3ain wla-HUi np^'l 

In lit Ix'f-'S fu<»Uu » •&** l " ffa " , ' i- "' ,T7 




nun. ro* niK Cmm» (muib “SlMtri BirtV ”), ‘ 


O&ttnttA gfrtntbil. 

OWhotok gartmpM* 


j IVrf ihli inrl tlw «fxt chirni *« 

i i. r jfcui i-hnrtil J, “ ™ Hi 11 b i J - ^ 1 

Time K4IW - I- ^ " a - 

„ (^nfuion brtwwo ill" HFTT^ton 

“f&tiOf buli* * « “ WinH M*. 


-vkmu Bun ' T^iant'i or afirii"* 

ttSU «~*P *—4 

« ttltcl vrhfcfc 1* '-> f«4 "P™ 

.he vierbr. n* d-™ «P«■».« 
trfirrttnv P* »M*i ^ M >^ 11 S »“'* 

<an only Icier to tha K»n< t >> 
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AFFSNOIX 




Jqnlct isajTH 

I Ezri^vtWn /JLt |«* 11 Scua.“ 

Faajitng jmggm, mcnk uuul’V 
l^m|> A* if ;.wr heart/ 1 tyni. 

t**hni\ * nrvl^^miV 
liiisilcri^dtiVrAwird* in i.uurt. 

UpaiS-up i biiii4j.k KnitiV, {Utah ffiriELaif/ 

WThmsterp da ytu f lull! r^n I itir£ > mi / ftlii ft! ini, 
iiiM&uIj lihiifig 4 limit*. 

»| broken -rwif ikniiitft.1 bw-lKMlr* 0 JJcuuus, 

Utimaa fcutA* k*tuU E beaut L\ 

JW JiMr-kat^ C? Lrkai — 
kCtnk. bSj 

/tif trmj 4|tfu hummmd {?) s /ijI* jiuo j?//jb KBnp, 

rallh^ih Jabang Haum, k^i-g Bc|l\ 

TlKikm w/daifaflfll A* i-.^r ^irs Li 1*™^* >**> GdJtL 

Tawiif aka mttuw*r bhang Hui* 1 - 
NtUifmJi«r tw* Eicsitfalha_TVj*-r j*w* £3 i>junr. 

Bukon nJui.jmajri" p'luittf. 

// ii ikoe my-*wn JvcnLnilbcr* 

Mlilhn l^urisi-fiarjr.i" pin* fear* 

/£ ii MjlSiju I^LtllTi-fl-wti HcUtnil*£f t 
tjdiaiix |iq j |\ 

F*r ttu jm 

CHAKU AOAIHST TKS> " HaKTU U*| " |Ca!'|. ijjLuewj.* 

Ndlok wkltp putbik rrttisjrnm. 

5b<K]|i .y /if *ahk ih&iHii */ ^ ran^reui* 
t?rij*|iii h , lira fan** 

Caufc ^ a euninu^ aat /ifc * 4^r// htt (ft 

W bfttkilp [^h.itV Kfi 

Casil that art kwjml. 4# tliilftobened, 0 cajjb 

t/ii Ifttambat* tidruW E3TTb 

Cial Art 1 tHd yp, A# ulueaed, poUit 

Uri bftlmpd, t'tbukA' uri 

Cwii arf V tin 0 ciuL 

Uri +*V-iuiL' Ufbukl uri 

Caul fW art inch*#*,). 4v brihxwwd, 0 r^ui. 

Jin nt-ntiTui-nii^, rr’fluils.V uti 
Ho Jin /vW lodgni A***, U (teW*J Mrl can!. 
fJi Jin Shell#. ifriitifel N utL 
Hi* Jin 4*4 lihs-nk. Ar unturned ouik 
g* Jto ltvnbi\ fcrtmla’ Tui, 

Jim Jin/rmi <4|> lihHr^rurcal, jV liiiiijccca^ 



Vifcrii, ^tuiigiii^ dowitwuita in IHI^ 
iLr. ■ «ii.Lnhii p i ■' 


1 »Mii 11 m Zw^ H 
* Fttf thil chiitei %ce vaL 1L p. If 


*■ -rVknmy' 

1 HlL ItKlfl fTMltlBIL" 










ELANDAS MACK 




Oi tie limn mi. 

Ilf, ym/rem tht K.^u if tWpi 4 re», ** *&mbi** litS 

Oi Jia BflJA Art', wi ... . 

lie. Jin/««* ttf HilF ,'/ iiOM-mx*. * Htiloroain! Oil smiL 

Oi tm Ktopu, ititiutr urt 

Iff, jin thf Mjfijtu-Wc, i* unluutTinul tkw e*uL 

tin 11 Hwiu tan* 
i ''jii| ■.jjAjVj/, llrtitim rf Sci, 

SSffcotos. fh. <M a-t«ln-. «™ '** 

mi rgJfC. 

Uri iniftnw Fiuih* ftliSim Sidt* 

O Caut-f firit. resmn to-Malim I'utih. Mallm S«E 

fl'jlian ft!f« tntmlniLi' an, 

ft tt nisi t tuJil* unJ<n«=m fhi, (nil, 

Mali* I*aflh Mrilm Sidi 

It ,1 Mali™ I’witi tlB J Vlalim SH »>«* ucJ ““ al ““ raUi ‘ 

Huwiim* Cua>m against tmk Uajas '- 1 

linn, Itajane* bn#** 1 

DM, <> ItnW ljt'E* u1 '. 

MaU'WAli «*1 Wfc , , 

A Stlllbt'rtTi-Ctuiil it tit origin )•» > 1 'ran S -fnam. 

MfOR laujlhwi, 

0 UajiKifi Ijatgmif. 

S*J»k pit-an iUfitar AJi 1 
Quid ^hrtd iwt »f AIL 

Bl*™« chaum <-■*>»» r»«r*B Lo^omV 

TjuA iiiJ Lafijlhw.i- 
Unjfcwi. Unt^wi 

]'W liert «t HM1PJ. 

Hnlu liain tbiti'lrvv 
JW l«lh«. -« dMh ./tfk. 


i &PM ?*>■** 

mn I- i n H a itn}j irm dl-jjibt, 1 Tkt‘ 

bn* lil&rati awarding W «* 

'^Fof ,h:. it.ulp, «* '-t- N- 1\ T +- 

* ■■ t* 

ilirinnn, ** LO «Wc*i «fc 9 W* 

1 ike rUn.Ui *n<l 

Bciiil lunn i,f Mai '* UtipNiT ' 1 HKL 

V m Tbe ” ,hLjl uf ■ 

lylLriifc nimw^ trite * J h hckwe 


tht» fnbiii Cf^ K*" 1 - ’" ^ * 

« ll^pdJ: > l, ilw Mqk-I« : Fi 

«= ‘'horofat” mp rnunj 

eliici ttuunplc^ 

1 Hiia lid Lltw i« duir I* 

Mrt ham mtHhn hklriu^ETOg ionMte'* 
rJciifTliS 'iit KWIttt lunil lllfPWgb Lbc 

4 + Vpt Ifeit daxnrt l« tdt it ^ IJ. 

* >IfL ^ LftPi^df* 11 

i EvpIalllH = M pw d * Jt 

{Uuoifi^^ 
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mala' ipgt*. 

Va*r tjrn art eye a/ lit cial..V«ye-| t,n. 

TungtuS piftaiig rniiitjft 

V**r « 4m iitca-im y**\mft r 

iJA-nli L-hxjar, 

Hmr IjSrtod h Ehtuari y^terj 1 . 

Ufa! hfetang bulimf^ 

r^ff* ve\rn *?r Slittjd brtjing-an ;prb' 

Tulirvjf tain big 4ur. 

Jirtar' bot&ci art thrifts ijtiQl-bimLcfcD. 

Tktt kEpat Chlni*. 

Vmr mil ft 4 fan qr'China. 

Tiimn bili'i 1 nnifc ItitHr. 

PracnJ vuncim, umui NcuEiiiU*. 

Tiwiir i Lilaiai 4 u_bt£L^ h Iawm tM-ini mat 

NaJnlbt In tit bonm Wrtttib* it in fk trim, 

Twwm ibilum stfnriL 

Ntul ra lira; it in /A* )uin La. 

iininni iiitunli, Ltwaj *UUm man. 
jVrtdfaJiM i# mthin has*?, ueuinilise if in tAt jungle- 
Ti«nn bTs*\, ftftiL tawjf, 

DpKsild ra™, rccutl -Vcmtni(^rr P 
JC-tttu&i l-an^riinu 
Lock-up-tir Lang'iulh 

Tunm t>Tii P # ruik SttWax. 
iJocetwJ WKH, iwcetui N'flitnallMT. 


CllAHll HIILIJSn fill: t p Oirn 4 l«AK \.\ Duhos},* 


l^niian^k nmti htmnmk. 

^nimtrnk /l4t iftffjt die b ^nh. 

^(al| rti*3inf4 T umbmi iHinbak, 

I>t? cat; be^CTHjhed Arj&uZl tfci CnbfthkaKJi; raring 

KuUb ila.criss'k puiJiQi paaiUL, 

Wfatihvt 44# ttfln * lixig *r- i^hon. 

MaIa mrlirtm^.kM l^ibnuk* Jin Un^tif. 

^ yi ™ [,Jl *4* IWwMfc, (At ELrmfin Lanpnfr 

r>iiLm Ptmiknak d%iwhuk btvit 

liitfll, *J Pocnkpink, in fA* itiiati r/treu^ 

ttwn Jb di-nta* 

Hwcll, tfjin, iH /A# rpiphytfv 
Juu^ih tnimitri^Ldiig 
frw-wd Jodgi? 4m b 47 L ^ywif 
jjn^trc mftjiumpinE fm 
IX^nwl loJ^ ir?, 0 Jin, 


1 / 1. 

1 Fat Kbit shinn *ec *uJL |L t 4 . 


tj. An* the rWMidBhk FF! Milty *«F^r 

M A.^v. i,x 3j , p. 
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totJflp *n*. 0 iVwjktuW. 

• - _ k___ - — - l T-.nl-. If Srtil J 1 

frntf- 




HufU utafi pdlM£ U-UtAfl. 

0 WDH */M# JeutK rn*»rn w U* jum»< 



im^Tfl 1 »wi»n ClIAHH t 

Oi Kiffllll iVnatrimi. 
lldp Dcpufici Bunker, 

ArfllrfS rttolh to-daupi\ 

Acwp( 4 / Wral ™= 

Giiki «h£mlwiiL 

^*jT cook if wilH jrar marfittwffl-- 

JiL&fitoi-M+i Imra lin1, 

IX> iurf jw Utmi isJEtc- 

liejTfl-kja vaiL 1 

SKi^'wfifiwrtli^A^V 

thifU Uh twnc'na rootling** 
fclcnt p* ** fA4 p™Js watt 

Tauipri ■ 

Ik^ yttu/ w Tttapai. 

IMV 

frg-pm 1 , Knin|t 

Anjin^-Mu Sdtofflk 
Itog'jtwr 5 / Sutcfm. 

Airitap^m I*** 1 * 

4J 



l> ttott tlnu 
£k><tuH htiftt 'to’r*. 



lj eisSJ IDJC3 toi4 bent 1 ft iSw J™ 1 
jUmrKik U«)ufl£ I •** /■ * A S - 
S. !K 7t FV J? IrtprtnlnJ » 


HtantM 
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i'i rpi fciSik 

/iut E“ L ‘*-- A ' [ifcc* V M^sfl^wtr, 

Di pu u itu AEi. 

In Akf iwatn[H ef && 

WlAfttiJkS CliASJt K?lt EjUTBCfllifli TIT* Po^HG.* 

r-Jtah fwhaE., patih pfrdan. 

Bfolicti Li fit chkel, WVi!fl /jfc# ffiUe-hdft. 

I J #(*h )*umg ^Jcniang, 

^Token /jf dttfiHIing J Hcp-UtiuIl lupEhE. 

Tatih m'an^ 1 paiah iklst* 

Urtikj&n Af jhpar 14*- hrrakcn r long’ucB. 

Aku ttmluig orsng 1 diTAiig, 

Ai t # r&jmu. omwMarnntd. 

dc* kdt, imlmg ka-kin. 

V* CflflK fan* rent* toYJf4CA. 

Ditajsg i!f* £UFrfifig b pnliiflg k;i-(^j!!•••□[;. 

Vf miv come from tki ciagti, trtutn Uw^-cixpv 
HftUng ilc B tuith t jiulniig k^filk 
irrme bam fie-earthy stt^m 
AWl ri.^H luji|i u poipq^ 

CitAtv ro* ejopicmsc to Pjiwijl (a (Cum o> Gura-Cnnv<V‘ 
rutboV titan dci,un ukfi h 
Shoots ^ gmiroiuufys, teur<M ^faitivo|t«liL 

titDEM * si-punjui^g |jfli 

Biuils-jMtt iMcntfW 

Sa-buhii tin* liuliii 

Ope* momh rtW two Tnonthi 

Slilih" kid kariari, 

Amort U ifuA^kunJ^ imumt 
Sk[ kko, P flWH t tBfigkd. 
kitil J* i F fVwut Ar cafrtafi. 

B UiMnjs Ciiakii fog P&iYn 2 c _ n<jrf Aouarr Tegeijl 

Tmtijf Wet, WAH, 7 

Tfoci^ wd, tfinL£ fran. 

Sin^ktiE tMFi(y»is| tndibng^roiikng. 
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1 I r rit 1 iku MndnU 

oT.like >u*4rt«fi -xAfif first- 

Rfanno fmfiin k- pal*" n?nti£. 
o iJt-c#* W 

&! Kl -Liil t*ki gBfftmtg 1.1 Li”]i 

llt«vy-r# jpwr hii^J ittt Liulgsiboql ^nth flc-wlli. 

B*cii liugan, pahiOh£ lAtu. 

^ Snu^-HilMl wnh «*k- 

Tujk»EL lapis ilifcukp 
Sc™ Mil is Ifl-frtmt oF-pic, 

■ Mrml 4ku IdAOl dlrflB* 

Wcijjiil-giftr qlc hu.« -^CT-jrfN l:rit- 


A StGQHD WLAFW .5 TlO*U'CM*lt1t [AlTAMtSTtT C0 ? ft !f T1?<r ' A 

CgurLb or Sta**^ or nix Malay "FjrartfN T¥«i»* 


Tmmbdtiu ^lyMig^yy-mg. 
j w « ^iti W wares. 

Aku tsmrA di’iwtijft l^iu, 

1 pi an trA if in J hole *f tk* locks- 

Tt I*«k fall 

Clu^Wp^n^ Hfinfr 

tL^ii todstfi dkdibg «Jc amit-luirL 1 
Ai-Vr.rn /A# mnod if Imced-nH fru*i **i ***&■ 


It 


tAku] iuitsl* *7™- tk-giyQag* 
[| J ojk-far wilt r ft - Ipk^LLefu I - 


Akd Uifirf *^rti pnr*^-' , , , „ 

,q f,,y I itan'l-hvlr ju-if 4 ? .l.-uiiiitilU, 

JiAMi-i juiak bwi.j:i. 

<\v tSfee s-efaiM [rf-ibr-Rdi-te*. 


i “ Mi »i, ,fc ennifiCfv'J rrum 
m Pfoibfi«t M ■■ wii ®* 

fti ibt iInui. S r m*wfl "* * * p|il " 

Hhet 11 ! and icrtMoflft * 

wWdi * * 

Ibi Jiteet uf ihn= ibie&lcpcil I*™* M p 
ropcwl kfef* *bt tlg«i ntt U* dt 

t Ai i«? tisii cKwrti *w tfll- p. 


* Thfl aUMfcnn a, of coorw h iv 

bciid ifanl 111 * (BUI Ll Jimwii* uf 

vwfqf ihs cnoofi, wfafch g vn 
HrKOEItQft «r *h ptUjjm. hr !* twUdrea 
be tctuxlhr (rtlettipirn® u. do. 

* ^ iityw^ 11 I wike t* 

dllplka] fur ,+ «pftrti ™ w g dhpa^ 
kttii.^ ITItig' object of itiU | k« ol 
elm mn Appmt tn be to uauc 
miifitiiliiy d* the ipenkcf- 
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$i SniuKii. 

A tfi'ilfiiiaj. Sljrj . 1 

TihAJ^E nibflflj * * 3 map ultonnc* 

J/4 jkaBj tor */olinag, Hj lbdgfe *-/slbcmf, 
l^L±iiL*? taJuisi^. ti43gjj.il LanLjjang. 

tit floor ef nitatqb decried li tkt Tillage 
fcawAi haul liuM*, 
rklcfltd Ik* tuddnig $f fini fifl>h3 T 

Ikijang J^RidJiEAlJ L-KhEp 

Aha liujoff.g Senunj'iMi. dieted ik* ietcJfflll'ldSJSfi 

Tpjob Ejeji, tlDggaJ j4iutD£ 

S<vpa in-^iitolicf * rineriH ilt lieUctnuMtcs 

Tkifofc hilling,, drib 

Sbiteii liu-tluinUr L disciled Jto betel Mitet 

Tujiih jnii;e>i^H diSarri Vauhip 

Se^rm in-number» in tti jt c/ (ittdnat-lowoii 

Tujuh Lartalp. daSfim pnang 

l&JYCEi betKlnuliKliooii, in Me jit. 1 / 7 * 7 - *■/ lictdimla 

Tujtill faljl t pinn^ fi’luan^ 

ScTefl iccd^ f/betdinK liW .ia/^] r^j/jflr f, 

JH4?m drib tujoh lei i 

Jo ffXOJ/jrr beid - Jr jiv ri, nrreti Jarpa ■ 

Btiil kncliip laiin^ p: bjirtok 

vr--r tk* b*lvfoolKki*«P* 4//fcp cyc^etth <r mauic-deof, 
Kat^ F Miih feyjBUK v. Tiiungan 
Spxlie fie l^rm^cr-brntiser JL^ahe ^auilpii. 

HoU fc L tiki" |tml +1 
r Ipm A Tmna Fpvt chfofdinsfher* 

Kll» i4x3a.ii Sul ttfcUft 

Wi witf go iD/^Vflb^t e/crrtmh* pcojilt 

Ikjti dJ-muok k&m blank 

Cisif £/ k*d put-on^ j-kbc m>[yet. 

fr^-QUira bririm «i,blal b/Juin. 

JJcAikbKb In-Hum tmt-yet 

Kj 41U^ BtiJinj- Stauqp# rimp^ta 
lbt[rmg ^fn*Fi^cui j bcidcluiii 
iiwti mitri M^futui u i isbilan pulbh 
W'i\]W Mf tmi‘ii yike-bmubd anA nlne!y 
Urad* tfaffib Ih'ljp-nj-A * 

Atrd fire dolSim Mi price of it. 


1 Tfili frngminlHn | D |r wu collected 
lb'ilk nn Id Ikti-sl 11inti Called L. .|-.h 
ki ?-i k-rhii. th c^iit ttuu il vta. 

'>« * HhinJ.s. i iLnjf, artd rh* ru. 

1 1 ■ “'•i I |-t iizrontil i tat 1T4 taring i3jpu-i ! 
purely MijJTMr ttk lan^ujyr, 7«r A 

****** 51 «= ni iL fj. iis rf 


a /./h rise >r^[ifcyaLuliA4»umL^iiit[|Mi- 
ibin I»_*r ftupr iqniia), 1r. .Lu-trrTdn 
(be Alupki»u« IkAui for it-.rEin^ Oil tbr 
jLMiptMTfV :-^r tit;eat h At\tL I^V, jf- 
55S *V- 

* K /.*eUal lj fepft^flyi w Oho IiJjti U- 
form 5 foUimbt; ibe bfitiy li htt^a tiy*/' 


I 


t 
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Abtflg blUa^k ka-J^gn nraftg. 

/.* j*m Lnitto ieo <tf win* people* 

ll&wV piikrig wpa-limon. 

T^ir jpnvr /Af ■■iwcrpct ^*U cdnllpM. 

fkwi 1 h'rii Bapfl rtHUn, 

Take .>■•'!.r kro i-W w'lfrer-twicbe*. 

Piir fanik t piqpCi h*fi 3-'^ 1 
Ltt aZf it well* d4i-not piift trttiblfe 

Ant&rtau kami, Itakanfi Jiiuui£ s 

Guide iH T 0 cmftlllwn Jinnnfi. 

jntiii: kji £t31icah Jukmh talaaJl 
TJp ga ia-AMWM .■/ ^ Jttkmh 

Trr^nh j*bffi P 1*1 A dab, 

Itilf way (Mo Prince* Mih, 

PM Ttp**K VjJtait ^ wMk-ny* 

„W Prfflorss Tqwflg d4*r '■l*UJ anrf 

Mi nin adA' uiik rVrri 

,Y MmiiiEt r>coftbig/Ai rnflCRKi 

Jaitin ka-nsjasili fllVrtJb UliialL 

7> tfu U*/A#<b«nc «/ J'V Jukmh *£<^- 

Sfcm^fu: ILciia r ka &amby 

- rf/ cn^rinili Jive tP'M^tfUig? if 

Sampa^ kma ka-pnlin 1^ y 

/^r cifQM-rxxijj * five 1 C> j JAt-we >y fnfit. 

rimiait JuLiahwlw.li 
OpjKrtilc Mr hot)M </ Mr Jnfcrati Hfinf 

I IfiJt fci *bfln£ Muiau . 

tff Hrtic* Mm fcborie, dm** M&J pi&\t. 

Saintw ft) JflltfiLfc. nihnb, 

JCAr- /At/ tcarfuil to-Mr-lwM -/ ^ JnViah iftcif. 

IH-hiibu BfliiftK tsaJVcJ<*WiK- 1 

but “M * <**« 

>ttnli" tllflL tnnli mrtlili. 

Tky «J(«il-fut rasHdae Gum minister. 

Arif utml iraTwn '=»!«-■ . 

//, luJ tiriiSJdlit U* <lc» if ti( tnck, 

Sak m-hT*inpt faal™ bMIffrt. 

J[i'<mltr !M cisJ-nn fir who luA 

N«5l nn'rnmpnh Ki.nnp Innc^F:- 
In-unleHa tie ^ *'*&■ 

Suopal Ml»b tnlw ^‘ , 

* tit? icsLhr.l H>/ri/-tKrOie e/th* Jufcwtl «(P^. 


• i ±i=Mj 1- " Voal 1 < front 

Aoh. $5£tmi"r>wmd in ihr «m 

/j-trrfi allaive, rs/ flBft*- 

? rW~iUI. “l*nGfc«C " 


aeconStng i” tk W li*t it ak-1 mums 
^ lying tkiw^ " he * m cmphin^" i.MjiL 
” blrinK 

’ Ot M sJnr4lk« uuhe^ u>. 1-iaJ ?J. 


i 
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APPENDIX 


Tittar dt-ftULi-3.il jatidj mtidc.. 

And dirjif iHAfhPMK A fk# Jukcah a^cd. 
malam l^tri Ti poqff 

IMl tSit.ui-h Us n^hl /!# ISincesa TtpcKsg 
Tidof a aaiA r nbauj| N'Uoii£ r 
Slept with brother N lining, 

Bsv>k pSLgi aUwri; 

Next-mumlng K^rSj Umhar Klfaugf 

Aiii" im%*\ Pfiri T^pcajg 4 

flat dfcwrttd /jk PmtCBM TtjKmg* 

Tail ttliEj' lafl^Sui. 

TAt diYryjiin^s *f kst 4fja |^.-Eplg4i ^te-Uj>*irv 

Tail l && fA-ldduDf rlnpot^ 

7V raoringB i«th ^|^«i jvLe }l±hh1l, 

ft tftyaf tuft jHiku Beapi. 

?*--► 1 wilul JWAv s/ lilmuJ Firtj, 

Kmdiact^ il^laLat jniJjp KsJnn^, 

WMt/ Wi'lft JtnJJ tHtir Ttl*i UU H gffiBBtSfid irfi tki Island ^Kdoi^, 
liurtah sc.t Wtoh l.i li L Pahang 
Thui'b im\k tkt «a tf/ Pahang 


K’laji haj Charms* accqidihu to Vaughan- 

JfrtfVtttfn*. 

Ckfflg gofW niwErii oanx'iiii hufclt mm pm lat*u tfeG*didb«t hkrfxi^tafc 
yoati^^lVMkit Sumumil bew Mfcffw uLLt tmf Laooc Iko« ,m*ik% 

Un G irf mall uri iin* Ukit mtnpw Iqm (?) dS-ctaOmt 

Ocu 1 pbmtt *1^1 pkt&Pflill iipHi /V hit| ETUI. Ifn-r.C U<|rtlHCtl 4U* 

bil4U4: tfiUimg * ptamr tPem^f bin pri mlk 

wjritt^ ppt^ nying rf* DcuxmJibrE neuEmliiei iAn mcum */ die pl^rm* rite 

nw.u taintn lihu. tttL 

neatraJiM dfixtini ftwm ?fjibanl± 


StCOHD IlllLTlIiCciAiX- 

pittd Ikitany fatar loongrB,^ lijoo tiftik ciffjun fcubfe mini bar 

tctj*l mjiKvw lettliln bautiHii pEnnj; Lu lim^x*. pcpanfi )k«kUiig kU'iatfobi’ 
mwf j h * iLsu^ chat-rot bedaoniolc bcclwm icmf rnerrmw bcsrr 

P ipO tQQj, 


Gfluictif ’p**!* Uman« pouh tanpo lilu 

4W ^ P*! ^ cmiRtd: di^ kukoj »ifx piu^-lnifi] (f) pft 


1 Si juJ hk 1 troll itj. 

1 nw^r AT4 piTTm q.n: ji» s J^5 i J2 

fitf ilpr bill ^rt d l]uc Milcfbbit 
«ir KtmiiJiiai -lx r WiU)tr, Slumnic aid 
dri HdliinMl MiiSAka' 1 (»/.*_ 
A W-V«. /i f^^£, lk.ru I iL \U‘ll 
1-4=*" VR^^Iun-Sicw.i.ii/ ]. ! grate 


ftfM Viu^t-SreTcnriyidtlnsTtirwl 1 lai-rn 
TTiin-, Willi jmggrateiJ fttieoikii^iiL 
' ntb mfy flrv^ZitiriJ phra« f«aiv 
I'nr, it wVtt. f,y. 714, 7*5- 
1 " 1 , i lt»t of Kior wUi 

man-tn “ 1 ‘im),'’ AtMiti tdiXU 

f*yU*, W*IL \Mjni*,'). 


« 


f 









WmCATlOXS 




LotA lirlLin Ubi miuigtaj iij*k miEum Jitbin bllut wtotf k*- 

ftop tfittto? rtfLii* HJ - tiLiuia tftjipB? kI Udt 10 

tun par pining m^.ag fca-flfUil£ tobltt haling 1 *™ 

mjrJ jucc.^ 111 Uck to alyxift «aoa fir uyipg ^ *&** nminh^ 

UR EH.Wlf Lm 33 l pClUUgl, 

Tieirtrmlbrt n^quin ef Ira*£ft*t. 

FaJUTVXLL TO TUE DvItfC. 

O raito rnitee-ht linjlghar m^n hapi Ifl^sw v.^JjLid nd^ck cciui a* - -,: 

inliM mii^ nn'imi; heedup maDdlWK niikuR, 


jwtgan 30gal 
LXj Gut IrtrttmfcKI 


Up 


hlioJ 
jmrr father: 


O null maii-tsh 

O (bs ladml J 

vrf Aufm mo 4 MIi & *5! 

HLikthn lifothm * u ™dr*Lbera graft! ^raiulkthiiri to to win rfr-r 4e*4 iJuN 

p-rgi nang hJdup mtndari mAaft. 
go who a** Hiring «efc 

CIIAkU OF tits XBCKtACEJ 

Qoftg LikIM mmae-aciA. oaslcc ifopih tafn;nb tiUflfllwH WttH?k l|Ji ^al W 
m in*L™ o(±kk buw toMdt uni W ™ 

■uik <!« Idling, pocitog to*r leUie^ nwtet-aAob Mi» bu wiw 

«r,pik ilwUraf beaton** tnbkwwK wsDo^mi fun too awl cc*iuk tcnwun cffwi 

mac EM-male dike pcnowar akof) 

ling mrnli Bmimnak, 

Ora ! Die O Matbaaik l 

xMnti timfidi iamb tamun taojaV. 

Die,. crashed ^ jUr arrh bmp*!** A nwlMV 

A pi tui lofi * 

\\%ni j'j /jU origin thy being - 

Ifjuita ifarah w*n|f flwtt ^rttiwk t 

Ucmen M ^ p»**i toil iu^isUabittJ^ 

Iw ual kau rorift/ftiii ■ 

Tbftl fiMf nr^ia/li^ bruiyi. 

M ii i jxuk 4\ i ■ W frailwng- 

Hiibmik ofyA# riw-tMftk, rcuitii tu fit# tow 

Maii iuok lAtu-SDip*', foilnti^- ka4j*m-Bn|ti‘. 

Maikrufc vft& rarft'M. Mtimi to she fock^b«t 

Thiliul lidkEtC t f [bltnUiS ?| iawar to-iwwnr hints: mxti-atwk. 

FIdcI-OuL MyW -MurfMffaC Wi«H^ ^ JflnW * MadaaA. 

Tuna ltonstlMak • , 

IkfCEtvl Vcti-.im ^//A# MarLaruili t 

Kdk p aawar iku t 

kiK HCfltrtlim raJtw ! ___ 


I -Rd, b eddtmly *« knefl^Uui 
«nimL to h-uttoik ilcmOO, -fiftlmi 
viSiom I be neetbee U pmmABldy in 
UiLiiel lo prn'cd I he wcctia . Tb? m- 

VOL I 


lootljcjti i» ntjspiji'Cil lo give r!:c llfltk 
Jam itw power zd an amniet t m 
pi. 153 ius^t and ViBgfito^rri^trt, 


14$ 


a 2 
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C53ALU |!m. nms CtXiUN* JttJCGli TO* IlLAKTITlQ 

0 hifltoo torm]i gflu&Et.jLg iecnp ptfola±. ri dLsfc*™ Junius tcbctfM'H- 

im'tk>uftaw itifi tfi-nuaSi. O wiw pnwAiig.wing hnnpat ***'■ msmaj- paiiii 

pt'wafti: alcM Ml ok-naUw niu lituj..-.r; tn*c utjflb iklbmi hadnis 

f<M±V, js-Ogj+lrtn be&Ufir iJtdtacn Udin bfM tttjfll rifrigfa dec Jdbm 
Lbkb ukoo ifift. 

<:i Uintti imp gunfgpg tap, 

0 llciHHtl tf/Uiq mtj, 

I'ukfig cliaktii f?) bufliu 

lie (urn stek (ktts&n tom&Btta* 

AJti - TjAk Twuii niu pmdt, 

1 wusi to dear th» iuul. 

i> Uu pitting twng Uttmpti. 

D Thole Tnflgkiaiu! M* four. 

AStn taint*' imh JMJBfi biftmpM, 

1 M*k i,y cn^ktiiift I Jr ^ 

Aka ‘fflik t^lAict nb iaitffr. 

I imae dcaj thk knd. 

Bt"ii tijuk dabm (akii. 

Wlltlfrl Ux!j\ 

juitgpji rwak in regain frbirun ibjjun Imtkn. 

Divm.15 min dft-nj: ilnlifiry ■uiiittn hd&diy. 

!>^rl srjok din^pn dido] aim 1i.ul.iti iku ini. 

Give wtlan cold within kwfy mine liui, 

CllKZM 19ZU EtFOBA Ml'lnTOt Tit* FW,LE. 

Ah KttUt ES« Inhgii dec booboumet ik-eo rm T ok lcpa.i bw^rtg jipre tm T i>k 
b*k}rA* <™tai aliw n.nw nun^LI puwaii£ oaJng burner aki*? mo% iaEig',1 
M« i^aTunrt iMjjw Kpugkit num-il «^£n pool ic^ bJeconj;. 

Ah kdnt rfl-langil di-fcufrinBij 
O Ek£hfnaiig in iAt %\f on lA* tzjnh + 

Akn r nik l^jwm fa*fEn£wjj( api, 

1 worn ttropJeldjr TQ-kbJlt me* 

NIL takacT hum,a. 

Wishing bum xjfrje dctfitijf. 

Aka Hi TTi.mgil pmuag ntav Uf-mpal. 

1 Unbb l* call iriagkiini Inc four, 

maia ffiangU ungm iujoh pftrtjruiu In job ujHJlgkl!. 

[ whh h ; tail «iiu! se^ren wtwm ievsm kwi rcw. 

MAfLgil ao^iil try.lLD^ ^liuni|. 

Call rAt whitiwiad. 


CllAlH tHID AT TOT Rl<n40WUrat 

O paiutc d«i K btilapif J T i U^r iann-B t:«.kn tMe .at« *e* 

iinium pwlee on.gnngun Mf jampwH uikr-lET be rMtti l< rrbiut If 
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0 Palli t’anfi 1 j_ it , m , 

0 1 , rSn«« Uiflft f [limn ™ *“ 1 

Anain I mien ifll wyt mini muiijsi). 

UjhMUIlS lhl-rL 1 With if EjJl thtt* 

Ttnam pa'll n-£*tetir 5 .-»i‘t »-j4»Pf- 
/ 4 HHj pLundct^ ike a-fcafidfd a pinch. 

Saik-lnh Wratas birilm bOarnn. 

Uvit.onv' -■ Si.mibutffcM m ihrjiuandfoUl ty-V™"- 

CnAKM nuroifc »t*n M nit Hi 1 S- 

Vn« minjwollng Jrtg l««w ***.2? *** ^ 

loqjMmkl (pmJhc* «m«Ssfe«l (w.lai>£ • AW» 

mjEJJ LuntuO tar kceaxr. 

itai ^ blifttf inm.thy.^ 

3TS«w ihn KpdfiM* ip t* ™“ r 
wm™ 

Aku oak l*) nusl pdl tujnh tugM" 

I ™h *■ reap f*sc tusa^. 

aii-nmUL ^ U wn - ■ _ 

Trf t*kfl /Af seal >/ rice 5 'ting tf twan* t» 4 fcr-hcrt n *■ ■ 

Aku 'aak itiiwr 1 hutfa tib^i* 

[ w mra-dT ilrcuou* haimlm^. 


LOiLA^S MANTUA OK MEJiTEBA 1 CLL\KMS. 

rjtfDH*PI3VU- V 

ITU* Kodtodmi; » Jn.wHta|t «|uwni l» «* i» Trmi cLuhjw^J 

1W klehult kittumbi hi«« tonJuri »ng lima Vaknlfla fcttitfifrllw* i^u 

umi Khrmc quitf oow)*a«iilty* miif Live, 

mi Ui» laty iU3>l short «<wd' J’TBly 

frequently* He *&> cmtmly i«J» f 
far r |M Sit Sain; i, and fur Ki {St m 

U ni m ijL 

In vi^iv, h^wei'ci,, of I be fact fbal 
ibcw djurotiwe ntt in tfarohnd Malay* 

i,j- tc; ibe or atftlm ipvkco by 

Ibc Mcmfcm (with the pbcraoksgy of 
wbkh we ha*t S*ti sin kmjwflfieel 
acqiiAinwroeU hi hn j ib-i^hi *i«i 

t» *dtoe io the crftgm*! *pcUiBg. 
merely pointing oat rfinkclk peenh- 
ar^I& imd “ n^PmmAt 

Malay vcfiion. nmJ Mnhralnnti where It 
^uLal ileilmblt. Soma inuugM we 
aaf&rtamt^lf ccifmfp^ mi imttitdlijiitJt’ 

' L r^-ifti note on itiii word will he 
ftnm! fh af toT ” SL 
^ The infant!^ of the i^tat wordi 
h very dfui^r&l, i»d the Ltia may be 
enmpt. 


i Ua ilu= ^ind, «Thw 
migic fimtstlk?, ttLe siandauuu d wl'ici, 

wUlbcbmaii hi «4- ^ f*l 

pp. inf h« E i " iTCl1115 ljD « ;IJ J i a 

Hitsu j jflkv “ i,1 » ^ 

fttslwm IWMed T ^° *° {** 

: U’CH tHi II. j9 ° ( Voi 1 °* h 

/mvnip/ Jftttitui Ar£kipth$t> h 

tl failawiL i Ui in Ml 1" “ iBi 

rab? s / ua «r hi &*?' * l 4 tfl ]Ui r * 

I {U « ill «*) t ■ tn i ,!f " ; n 
in imiffl ; . s 14* l» «*0 : a lfiS l> ' 1“ 

(otiuj^: « '» bl » 11 )’' ,:J lft * “ ^ 

ntr Or m tn 

Lt»n.n'n H worm* li»'« for l»- 

„dwt i^ n tinned Wo n V n thc 

«rte#il r«W. So ttad Sit' *ilw»c. 
Srtorotkiily* St ninth the »w» u ^ 

i.MC! Lticcl t-iacwha-c tn ttU* Wflftn. A* 

i matter ef rastt bthw™r, Ug.isi, bc^ 
tMei DOtiHuinir J r + prinl^ both 
; k WdmiLUjr p«i* * *» L ■- wkle 
|j f.4L]v -f^. and he d0» Htft war: h 3 * 


I 


I 
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APPENDIX 


Ljt'diadbig 1 totu iku baring dcdimHna buuiT Litrlp b&iSrtp tutop Isgic. > ~. 1 ^ 
kJtu IjpiEiku will 5*1ntl didlian gaolong fclim fcltat ntffii osar-g RifataflS .Liin 
™*aff Wile k^iml plhmin Iku fuUtmau liklLwi inui.n ilfciykti liwmLii gwu 4t .. 
irnin beads J aiis JUlfigsiittkjTi t{$k pitman likICan Tmiri ieleiki lit ink in Uwinkii 


kidbyU to urn I kh' Ik , . U*ulu n [ ?} pin® ’clmu La 'foHUi Ita ■ Ising^n 1 an, aku 
Itf-dmdmj; bain, aim fating tlJniEEuSins bhiiiiii,, liai*p-bfr-ttokp, liU^p ungiu J--Li. 
]pu\ "kin iiTOt ku, *zatek ahnt ditkkm gamoitg k! m* kabai tcjiU -he *:!^j ri 1 - a 
itugfl jg kllOI kubut piiLHMHJlka m^Ilimm ijktam itmM5b kIits Imvjh.SLu 
swu iidik inruri biftltu sly m^-inakan *lod pflHtmm ^kdtarE maci muiofc ^sm 
"tan tavran-kiL 

FmwDmDina, 

Hcb pEiWiEi flamril]::. £:uE ihu dLitn dJliiu UftrlAnff rail tiki E iiUlj ibLfnta 
^Lu diim daum kaitdwig k*nrtDn>- Eculeiknt M^ili dikihin Lu miu JbittL J iL :-i. 
kaddlnj nUUetkll oLLu dIUltiGg iky, iky 4Min dkdiUm Laming- ^r-! j 1j»iL j- 
iihln HkSftpan Vo temtl-4 Mshnrraui Dumgk&l* dfcu temlSQ iaSirt bmr..i££ 

autihlri jfkiUu tidy tfrnidti iku pus tfcti imiSTa dan rrniiAE dw llngU 
tnctigViJ “ iky ]*n tonara jDJJc ikJJ tarni&U femti thin Eingft -.ku ]■■::. iki3 
TrlflillTT tcmllli ErnijiE dlOsl^m kllbo* mciigki] * 1 sky pan tcnuiti bfttur dtkabql 
^ 111 “* kifndl iku Libulkjn Mjiissmud bmbtlkm W^lrtd* itwttj All.h 

snika '.-iLtil Km Tsitrntikpi tjqws vi T ibn nUn* tLllli a to Hrr nl i iTiiU J j'imlt 
Wfiiiw.t dijjii i!uciia inL* 


fin™#. 

Hej. i c-^mrn tnn^nyi hihn, aku diam dabm kunJin^ nulftikaT tihU* tis 
kln^ku, ilsil diui Jaljjy handim* kuhdine mTiikal dHiu Hs-k muA\- 1 «. iku fl»ch 
rialMn katidimg niikiVyj aablai di-Iji^kiEi^-ku, *Lu diam didiUm LarjdilEfj m&U: 
ta< tifalia ilMiadipwi^a; MnHttAlJ aku ttr nnpp, hdih 

niitikm jikiliu Tjdik cir-tpj^, ika^pun ikltt ifauxyaj*, dm «i> 
bhumi ilin iiiiU ikti-pun i£i 4 njM T jEkiJan tiflik rij-atiyTi^ 

bhumi ilah lafimf, iVy-fwii tUUV l« f ki4 diptiibul-kin dud jntuiv 

kapaJia ikn j ai^ml-bd Mdumstl, s[tbuUii5 Tkigindi nidi Aihb, qtaVi 
fth'nukat dri u ribu njnw^ ndakdih iky [fr-imni «’-iuid V w 
ra4tu duhia inL 


pE'ftliSKU, 


[The Pdngnih U # chiftii 10 m*k^ utlwn \mr h^] 

aimU iku iLdAj.vjig.dayonc, iky tuiitg IkqUIei iktt rfplril 

iVy llbcb d^El ana KgiU nyimiL(| f tidikil fiLu renmikri 

ptng.'iwn^ hibu kiach scgiEi tnAmuQ. rau 2 Lskt dyll UfiiTf Yimi inSktlo 

mhiutnL MUngk^ iiompaE i^Eng <Ja|| ^ E< fuAdc , 

tufi'io liyaDg iinutih j-imaz fiiil: |L U } U|J ^ 1 


”« , Utiir i "' The** dtiiMEi vtoxa b*\c 

% f'.rtial r-ui 1 fLij kiaiaL-blOluut of Ihc 

!4iUy e^tllfllkTK, Sm tlnrm waiter* 
” Chncia, ,h in/t- 4 i+ ji. H ' ^n^BLng. 11 

1 Lf?gl.n Cranii^^ wtol* J i <tn 
r r ©T wj]F ( 4- 1 it ibouEil iir H «| .a ,1 
wsJW( ^ g hrrr 

in MfouTigkabiM Malay, which, |i 


itiniE be ref<j]lKtcd f j* »pe>kcEi ic llw 
vUkfc^M itf |Set Maud diirrKf df Mil- 
*«a ¥ of whidi Lbc VJcflli fjcEpt«U 
thr * Mai, ^maka* “ 

s Appmm&f = +■ ida M « r *ail 

dwtC ap^ ; cf, th& ftfrit Charm 

* y. /. i. 3 cm), jw 

* ji<k. 3tr 


* 


f 
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Mni-ak Hi a suluinn* diytKiJE, *i* i™** Ui-pafletnir, aka l&ile, *&* l*F*rt* 

SSSSHSiPiJStrtftaefl: 

^ChTquiuU* aUne-ten rnmptit untiit^ icnr“'l“)r*-** W ™* 1 ,ltn luc 

Htakfcuih U-t>!< (undo* BTWg fttasHt [Hite ^li J a K*- 


PlHANJS <C*-iAAM**. 

The rtedite jfirtM minli. «*«i> imilen the pw*» -ring ft 

I'Litho nunicU Afim pfcmitte, Jt« •*«* ^‘ n ’ i: ’ ’f ,lil1 ' J "fj 1 
-UTbaE pun .U Lm m*..K mtnU J^mlS-fi «S> » ■—*** <% 
.jus l*rUn liiui KBlrtl byL«l «ira3*n diwhlrt, Tcfl*ha mltte mi|li»n<!j»ag chnj-ii 
Hilda aim, (what ako mlkei ptattflU nil ch*J u nlill ‘ T * 1,1 ^ 

,,W»r7 F/r^siff. 

ivbflk tea jkoimbIi. *U« lita* &mM Nt-hrt. 

t^-Wu maXus-diii-inm dm TrfUu nurd*, manii iUJtwfeng «g*l» ««* 

Wt-kaU a*,. Wf-jaii Iteji. «t-nl boktP matnhan, u :-k,ii »" nn:l ■^""T 

jant^SIUta aim, bvk.i ilwttewakai <*>* P*™*- iodftehl. v**b fr 
mviVl aim* 

PAACr^nO lPfet!«KDWK 
Xiar P£mffid0' «Untfl* tubet'iuton fitnn O^cit 

pMn tmill. IlM till! tbdlten itt*.* Hu ted^^ antn ft,iag Wna 

Uni*. ,te ;« K n wteiirt ‘ liufi Bbteh rlwf Allah, * Llf *^4*^ 

77 7' ,. . „5,7’ j u J t . sniuwMli line tefnliw* M*»* tnndo, lU°doVui 

JUIli™ uirultean Mahmud, .llUudnkan Mgl^fuoil ASUK HtUi lku 

;>.* I,,, ckd non lb* kcU nflWtfl>. tefWW Qui w*jl ■ ■'-■• >. . 

Allah, UbisHjw MahawJuMJbuUaji Mglmii pi«ul Ailih, ^ 

■ Ini ptniindv iVu rncmW-Hl- 1‘.n:i:** * M™® Iwkil-i dd terjtjT 

IhnS-t 

1/i/jt JVrjtfff- 

fcfca w.y. mtn i*jrJah. nku Vvk &<Lt>Um aitei, at* <Mte ttb* ■own* 
y«« W,*V, &£» mteu« ^ If Uh ntul Atel, n ifl»k«^ aim ^.Vte, 
iaaLna jfi nun* i? t *U .lutek. •'&* want J»”C ;“ <,AA : 

rai Vumli.k tlm Allah. Jill-J iubiIoI" SluJiHHHKl. JntlP.)oV*k«. U*«iri -* Tttiul 

AlU'i I Iff kit pill mtniiiit.il 'Ion altw mimlCtM-k*n| KJ0lte "'ll 1 ** 1 * 

t-f kilii -111*, l-MHii w, ldi-h a tel-kjjii Allah, [ih-JunteMtan M«tew u i, [iU l 

j i ,,1 ,.means [r^! |:l,,llhlJ ’ lynn^ &at, Mf-jsi tm*. 

• Mai.-tehte- 

* foci tnfliitk 4 ?i1 (il. ' 1 tttlVjofc ^'|i a 

[.fipchlljf by rtD^Uuitipn Ih ^ 1 hi\^} t 
Hir f^," imiJutflP 

twj hfli^Sy * (M- 

11 mitmpnftt **b 

1 iP t^nlHTlj5 W 

1 // <** t 1*^ 


* / /. ,-f. & ji I 

* "Wsa“- ,, *«rtl w ^ L-C-ti Hs- 

itK fJ* fwbipft iiftm pntdbly 

11 ftrn,^ 

i M»i 4H fibsl. 1 

* ^siinfaian 11 ! d. n^MChAim. 

* IntrffifleJ N Lc^m atz=M»li 
*■ y*n& btWniJ/" ttd . 


I 


I 
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APPENDIX 


Chuciia. 

The Qiachfl puu&i cfiemwi to lose tbrir iirragih and fltt humiliated. 

S-iJuio pftd ;'mg dlilil 

SjIrpiL bit" Hd;; ialis■ ti * 

“■f Llll 3- illTup IlftK l.MJj" gUilK 

Mi mil bu-kil !hidi !jii^ L±ii|i 
Afe eji cch^ cchi “ 

M tkSin^ lunsbo -1* limbi. 1, 

Aky jrlicfc 1 * iku .Sep-pji 

Ak u ill ill iky <l,Mnmhflli 1 

UySkaiP samanlaiA mmrmtl 

IfctkJU data beijici lim^i 

^c'CUB^tmn gajjft pilli 

CUji 111 U_dj4 Uiit 

Sf^g>ln^ birlu WTOpin^ g&dlftg 

SoftffOlay LtikJ 11 n.vn^Aiji^ kfUti 

.SongJdng finnan sf-Tlg^ng arm! 

ftnifiiiltig digits *liii * 

Turn In raintujiili WiltriEkirtg Juki Uifku* 

MiaLI Aba leilating iiatm 4 1 L|jL.unjuE 14 . |Jw*ag 3 
An5 n^an^ 4 * * * * * * iliuj&pg h\iU* 

Alt b |43lo ifHBpji ilmiing 
Mil&bm icrktKk tilkinttfg £ku 
SilffJl |»crlrwft dibi^H 
Chudii Ailih ebucfci* Mih&ma^ 

CHiiaihl inul Allah 11 


Mail* ttnt&t. 

^luwh pj ;-1 jLsig; -i vi. Sil-i tnuiry ^]uih, MiatLi' mop im.ti y^ni? :«m. 
Mi in, 1 ik- hflti kaiih. A]e tit echc cdui ! A it-I bbto; runrilmlft .!■ 
Allfi iku di-pud* Aku ntfah, tku t, f iah-k=ui: $mum- 

^ diti bcrjaii Uiml, ^|, g*M* Mm* 

■■'■ rL “'' lu1, "■ hidy, lOUgiEiBg girling, S^ngsofl^ iK-ljCra^ tuu^-am; kak*. 

Vu. L >m : Cy^jiv ^'-ni.-.m: m 1 -, ,S^f ^ oh : lU^ingp ■ ■:; ■--■ ng rb i±h t T:m: S -L 
rotaytabalf-kin] ■ ■ m k - 1 eM kirika r Mmy.-’ ikn |&4i£uut (A. UnM »?i 
]^j!.j:iitt InwMBg Anjkk 'iL^rLib- dL-ojfcii« biltih Akn [HSiln*ji i . . I ..r-- act rnsu 
Mii-ituH ?'i r-Li ; .-: d> >:t-m-rg afcu, Sennit Ulr-irinij tjj.UiJt alt:. ClmcJu- Albb I 
tftiicu Mubmuui i Chu^bi Ek^rmili izu±\\ Albb. 


f Mai- L 1 W1 Utah/' EH&1U * a 3 .c ulk fftl 
itMirinfiJLn]-; rtie pm: n,| U'lMm. Mftl 
^sdlaiih" h Hip uLmi Htnlv 

BbH^ 1 

3 Hiia liei^ cuiiiklJqpitJe us t 

privlablj nur inic*(3fij ti> cqilvc^ any 

LUMiim^: |Kfhap4 tbc waeili aj? Bicre 

rmrUdcuii L vi ihr wvwd '-distchi'' 

E Mil. -til 1. mtnhr 

k Mil. fc ’jabil ,i i ihe vaweli arc 

chuKirriiUe <;i MUt«n « ! L ^h« 
dblECQL I bd\m the i hm 

,lu! M ” *otEttd T i, *, jr (tn MMh 
«W whet* Malay bu it Ally ntE 

tn hl:r Unt -ylbtab yf ihe *..r| 


1 l^ratmEiIy mb|if:jr jfwr 11 Siimdah 
= M lL "sli ; :"i 11 1 1 i.ii ; 111 f . L. r.-j f t i. 

11 minium Kjl H 

r ' Ml]- »LubbL ,r or *+belflleL 11 
; The wftftl ir |Jltf^ng' H ( ,b di»r"|i !■ 
15.1 ven i n Si 4lay tlicainnai«« lir i 11^ 

fTr-n i 1 hr- Jjvarachr i 11 ii one em:>- 

=eoitl f li »1 fn ibr Penlaida, I 

" Fin- ,M ruling," \1ji “’i-nirsant- 11 
Thm. iiati-L-i, ptcEt^ ftr. jiitiL'Jy bamc j 
na«ftl ^fily, *\ irz£ ^fubyp Etc.* 

1 '■: .in E J e,c '' El., nAk =» > I at 

“htfidaV" 1 ^ ' lfl d in ihc Ut\i dwitn, 

JUjlVlJp 11 KjJ I IIM^P illiiri " 

* / A A. «. ^lip jij* 




f 
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pKMATA LlllA lI’tSMAH UHAliW 

Tbs pffilita tjd* t* 4 Iir»y« M rendcriUB OTeltaki 

IHufcig knos krrte * 

DiWU> ^UkSfel fiijJ, ... ... 

H,vu AilSfe Hilh M&hamad Hvh ***** Alwb 

Mmi kUnltaa ^ pewlti \m 
Ak» n2Uk*n> Iwitt D2L1X> *H» lAw.mVb 
JJnLi.li * iflUn ktiiSfc t 

L* Ulalin linlllb beikat *kit me mi ltd doa pefalu Sidfi, 

Afviiy Vtriwn, 

r U • Kvi™™ tf/w'd Dj-bluh di-kikt E#i U*™h } anl al;u 
Pinme knug, r rLBim £ *" , * II-, i'^h 1 iiri Mdumad 1 

Kg&USSS. *■•*. EftS* ffjgt 


sss ( wf»- 4 *»*' “‘r'^&SiriSiu »tu, 

Ljm UlUb (Btad4 idtni kwan ku. ffitgltau* 

JUJIali, btrkai aku pstoflikil do*i ptnwiah Udii t- 


f>pi Sfll 1 

Tlsf ftbisicbi i&om hwih luiKd) »■ «**l » »« le hfttllJ ,n ^ abjKt °* 

kffiliUM ailfiitw iBBtaffillng , lilnrh 1 mlhin .-.uLiu blechL 

r-i'oraug inlinijwfl fftmi tdfii -H *„L_ rt nr; Lih^ie fclnw nil 

Uu hEt twin ndtilifci iumn **™ *" m 

nn&Ug&i tliHH t* ** 

Mxk? Ora kt- 

=^£S* 3 fesrs*»g£ 

rS fcKr *•'!*«( i1». ^ntpoifp fen* 


1 M *J, .. p.JA.1 ". M'Mt'4, Hkc 
tab* -HUn MiOajw tMifffK*?-»!']“*■ 
cntlv lumilkRi [mmi veiln t*>' BiMl- 
i-ii'C an iiwul ton**! 1™' lll|t “*™ 
rti!k}*U ifi jlfbrctinlOH >jf ■■fljsmstia- 

km * t f _. 

t Mai, "Kiwlt," *«*>■ s>‘ ltrtp * e 
1 / /. >f. *► 314- . , 

U'MkL,"'Mat. '‘p^b^b'.' 

• m*l “kau. w j « ,i i«* 

1 Mol ** nn , nEii’ 1,lt “ D B ** 


■ Wrone >|wrUmg foi '■ mgliau,' 
>lal. 

« It h rfuJActerfult fll ism: du lcet I 
trt ptcfirtuwtf an LnliM I* In word* 

where Malay ii>! i-Tigtr |«J-.. 

etrm lhr«»-h ptEKSP-ilitf it bl wjitilig 
«L = ^j a ^ *j Lisi/" ibe irord ™d in 
ctlllng pnullTV aiwt ^ Jm 

w i liiA a birth in dun™, *;:•* Mat, 
** the s|LtiTa[!St;i tnt 

wbeh b H mul* tin ^ur 1 = 

** mei PF in Lojjnn^b 

ii /. / A. I |£>, 


I 


f 
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APPENDIX 


my;kau nfitfitai fmd* n^ia hui mtmi ndattg &ku if 1 .1*ih s uu mhULi 

l- *« flugUu mmLzndmg jrtne 1-r^dMhk root* ata dmibU* hahj ranm 

niatsbaru uftift Taman tfmmjLai uj£k*flj Btiik mxuKut, uuua niffc ,., 

IfciVII klL ” 

Fsimcipj 

■ JSSSTtP ’ u,rffl s ^Mn* *l-mi pcliiiwh! Inun j«-jo bA*. pit!£iw h»i 

11 1 ’ I UliSxn lerElla bunrtii .= nl..!«. tttjifiri irodUklD ailno hu, srAiu benign 
Itin^HkiUi *Lfl±u> iiti, inkjMs fld« btiuiiTVfn hiatus hu h -^kim inmaittiMi m 4 ew 
tt “* rJhI angiin nmjim riming Iclj-ii kljia Up hlbu Unchain mtuul inil tiSao 
iU! F luatm cK 4 hU pidi nmW ak u jikiUu bettMWl n 4 ltm hti drift! nuAi 
(ttt jtkifcm tixcfc bc-rchaisai mr.lani Tifttia IxnrltihH muka mJeo hit ikw 
luniakin ttrfnIA ihcmADb ttkuniikjm fkd. f^Mncht Nncklkm srgata :a,i: ^gpli, 
inmikB isnntll jwminii iLftiwi Hu trij doji pebiochr nHmuk* tilac im hlfrft bmehi 
nlkdifLn ling mcmiiniLhE mu Li jjlata ErU uwain^r twij*. fruJ 

-tauui* ftrpAw, 

pEKhock l^rmto^nuin^ diUJi |*inb£lu4iJ mao ].::• ' I i-rfV -Lk!ii: 

™ LcrUh U^cti Kiigkut btrrtin trfpchJ kin *t**nu Hu, angkin bfr-jflta 

.!«'fich?'kiOi fti-amt ha, ungkiii (iiloi titurJil-k i n ip-n ! -j Utt, utjh-kan TSE^n^LM 
irmHuiU, rfdatig-kM rampm tmlfog kmpt-kMju^n Up hM* I^Mhi Aari rneman 

■™K fl itw K tiifci;Ji <HiMa jimU ful;U nkti. ilkiliLu UickiJtu l^rcEuMi 

lUilkaw-Bau ■: ■ 1 1 ‘ * "nhin fnnJjrPr, IkwU litrrkudiU muL* ji jmm im,aLa 

-'MU. in num-A | .. .. iku imk-klB dtfiiihcwU-lidal* btafhi-kjLn o£aEpi uimnol 

Itnwn-Uli ito, niuL don pfnrttfTichi ,li-cnuVa 

3^ mtoiifidiiisjr muk* Itk rafn^i 

I'Lllf A JLfrUf 3 Eu. 


TAHlUt,* TltAJf Gaja, 

!A Ipdl MfcJ wbcti ahum to mat^an clej^nm.) 

KanL|'*Jl <J,ih ehiuibalyrr ' 1 tHh ^nmi.kar* iLbl kill, 

*1 kini Dj tfcM ntr®f-UJQfi l*i[ RimpSh S *jl mimcirCnW* (Bi'Bunjnuf*^ 
"fW a ^"f : .^ ,U ' I ‘nS F*C mfjsdUe UBi^« mwididc labrtjtg tinjouf, idtl 

Un, <1 hi mjiJft. ||U hu Biting I Udi ujnJ, fthu mdEpAitfin j*ri (Iinj;iiv fr * 

J/^%r fSvxKWi 

gfuti Us. 4 tp gfopnt -kh cbiiTLarfm^^ dqb cbTniuLai : H im rka-i 

--"iVfl P ,, MT *laniiu i ptl'i’-' mrndidda. mtfldklfb 

tl: *‘ ,u “• 1,1 '“ ,i1 


TAMSAL TlKAH 



'4A (. i ji 5l jt*. 

rtfii| ipeulflE fi-i ‘"TiiucUl 
Tilintwa Hb^ ** 

^ Thrir iTt: <]li*ctdrr_ 

MkflpcLal f-:a - rnrj^unqi-r 

M I?), 


1 Lfi^n tJT?UtiSti!r^ to Hit 
VCil4 ^ 1 fj 1 /W;vr,. rmuijn ll U fur 

Ms] ' h ktjjj.frjj_ she ,H t jI' lli u.iii - lioi.e ' 

i‘f i 14 * ig^h a!l elcjihsrjli sJDil 

htlffji tact 

V-Z-Hf-1 3^ 


t 


i 
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« k,„, HiKnt.rn bUguKiBlaf, L*ki ti'taket* kiln brtt. ilngwt4fetobig 1 tD C 3 *‘ 
in iligilLtung bttt> hil*. !Agi d^-intiriic betpi I'.itU, «nii 

jjC1(rt Bin?, »imil Ijcitii tWi ['ml SW** J* ri ihiKliu 

Orflc, 1 

Mala? PfcrJlWl. 

Yang (MM* kipada aka, png aim W^la nW*k I BtW aku. l ““ *J£ = 
fatt aiu toil daun i Urn afcd, Ul weals: Ua *kn, Iran IKWtfc. bau akn, Utt 
kutorj: Sfnlaii liffipotan powng kn, mnutnjg NttaC cftaek} takl itt-anC “• 
iy-, , ujijiirL 41-uitinj;, twitfan toll, Hi-prtoAg Uw blah, bofieJ Hi- 
pinions tiikWiti: Wtpak buttt. * 1 ™ H*s*k *MJP* 

Emk BaS fihHp |m^-trpau3k.ui |ttli l*&Enn ch Q *" u Hcnck- 

TAlfSJH KlJM'T- 

Tlw: MMrfrfl U * ^ <K ibwm *u mlUjp ilutmis -— 

Kamtooe po mgp’m Utm* |*)i IM#* ajAj* nrfnsotiaf 

Ein^ liut «A idli *LI kinlln. ifca ktebing rite * 1 

it/il/kTK 

turnbow p»twb» tOT, (#* 

g.j.t. ntfr auMin c, nu hUttl-Uff tfliians I««p nab lk»Jkui. iab fJu-lkaAMI, »kn 
kmfrUng f?J rflsut* 

at, cmctns tlia f<4elt ifc* faUmidd ftj^lctl :— 

SlNi kin, .ill* kir.-rn. «piSi naan Kirf il»iaka «>■"»* baSim pamtta©® Jiadk 
m\v. Av Uriillu la'twaot jli.* 

WAhrr fjfrjwffl. 

Silau |k»-JkJ*k ■!**» Ikk-IkanMI figuls »ttwb limt lawaft-to, Vfati? •«•«* 
pindiihjjjH [»da *lu, aka btf-jalah 4'«illS )#»■ 

Chaiu AtiAiWT rm llanw Sahoki 1 , 

At* uinUUnUu inpng S4*«m n*n» arAia ftnjmfi 'Urn tubaalto'ijraa 
nhm, ™tnU li'SrUnf ..Saw tail** ana IIS* oM kt,Uaj«t»« l*wR' tallncka 
1,4 Hikij-.i ndi tiili Wbi tlHi nul Htatfsp loM»g *•* 
td4^ k« tkw Mil ks Wn *T4Kin 

*Vi*% I'mifit 

Aim mmj i#»nr Anji^S 3oten aarni *3^ te UWJI l^t-V 

Lj Ufc Avi i qama rButtr-VsW S nam tMU^tel* BtM pi Iff 

1 MjlL - tunnkuLi." 

* Mil “baiia" Hie form i*thaf. 
ictemtki dl fct Mil- 

■- tajiu" Uvi (oawxteUir} -J hrmel 11 
I#,#. '^wiT'ju fct with 

1 hr truudite ifii* 

* ilal The dotf’l 

RdUft, Sdktmip 11 ^hai of me of ihe 

WlW llunliman'i du^v ■* kadwa So 

(tie Malay»“f- P- 593 

■ / A i. 


H (which - ^ " !«-")*»■ » e E fl ' 
lire, and U «wn«l a* * j*nWW- 
lltr: tt thafiul tknffll. 

Tilt ft.wd hi the littal U 

di«*clerijiHc : cf. " j-htt. Kt/nt 

* ttoU% s irutprtni (pt “ ii'rujta- 

UAA Jit, 

* 317 

< Mi. 




I 


f 
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APPEmiX 


-l-uu 3 * 4 *^ Am Ji-ktii Mill? T& 1* l^K e*Ja «luu, 
rtfc-iLi[i>p Jubraw liidBGg'fcau* h >i4tu hiaong mdaJi-ku flm. b&u -leu t^w.i. iil^; -n 
kilL 

Task At KAntttr. 

Hrnig pV.la 1 mu to pJtJu setii.n.: jo hut htfimttik bUmr- ’ J ( rifi Ik a n^-n.k-.ui^ 
iif3i ^ieln 41k4p&Ei iiku Ftnrmfniiti* d&iA iliiifi plrfu* nltitl Iiu^iIUmi 

Hqng {fe|*]pikEa, miih niato. fttfaftSg chitall biUti^ fcffr- } IsiUd^ 

tcdjitong) Lawn*; aim m^ntWEg lawtu llu-]ptolu ili-lkjkEto akllj 
'Slaiai k^pa-la, Jsikcy msitf* b™ig Ai*tM Ufuliu 

Tank at. Kamwotg. 1 

Eltwva* jiw* mull ji*J jEwi, viuli Lea tiwir nw.- timri^ 

43ni ilwii ji w.l tikinj f nidi . 11 ; u tlw^i iiksj meffitoiaag kisu maHn^n 

Altkmy-Ei Jiwi LdngkEl 1'tujskii fctgala jlirl diBlft [uul -diLlj:! UdiLLi’ 

tatbu aiiTS s^rtU jhrk* 

Ptriie h 

Hung l!hw^ uaula dEWA-dcwi. lt :Um tutUh elu lt»9t r 'i<--*."L Inna^U j.i,3«.fi 
aVu iiwif F . dcw^ tir-koia nulal aku tnarAr, kku roSmtmsng -kwa 1;W i^unajii^s 
RtiKkau - Lult ikfru ban^klt - IxMi^kar t-£ji&la. rkun il.dim ss'iUl, liaJAin 

Imdart Mfbil lantbang a W mfisEibklatig cIe-wa, 


CHAfcfcO U3SD m MlXTBU ttf RlClMJtJLTFVAriOW. 


w 1 

Umi perauk* anjiit pomikij O-ku Eaika la bUi di-LLir cfKLLIi oil bill Jfeu 
Wft hd *n e u-itfa jilt* tilJlnlft buliiTh kfl IJLwflr ifcft foernbnlCig hkl ieil*& mittH 
ta^kmi minp jAitkan i:iiin. |(1 


1 gw. 

* TbM 1*7* mj*!eru*tn ifrintiJi tfctm 

Sn Vaugtian Sleftfti* ctaimii. ^ Jd* *r. p 
jm/#p; *.11:1 ak in m iliiE^rmt 

k'iTtn \ti "twr 6m of ibe %t^a!^i 3 di&jm* 

•±j.ci ill ttitnmism ^Irh rkc-cnUintusn, 
m/m* LofiHH htrc namkEci M k k 
U»ij h lh imckaTiTani bibmai,. 1 * wliM- 
rm tbif mijbc, Mil fhe vcnicm ta Vfll, 
^ P J,l?t *^™e* U* be 

tbe tumr of a *hnib, nml ”tilmn w to 
Krfmtnt Mai “biW-'j it-t . m tf,t*t. 

*’l«| ^ 

* Mat 

* See nwbo on 
iflt eL 

1 Mai -r^na ' 

' J & A* L jlSv Ja^tib'i trails 
kltfu-,., -^hr-ch lie TETiLrm pirau in 
^ 4 . i k p. 353, » Fijnndni, aaiiiiDn 
Lk-t - iiwa - = Vlal H 11 J|wn + ,p ■ « tiffc" 
But ihll ii at kul ^BaiiiErtiabSf. at ii 


A. i 3lS- 


J3IJ 


also |hc irati*!fiuoti i 4 mrctrtkcjf' 

(— E-eplEtfiTl wllkll idE Wil 

■' Eo shmw awAV^ *e=J 
AJ pwa H mar lit fm ''Jaw*.* m e h e wis#- 
ttf ^ipIHUp^ h tkli slAie mnMcflfii 
mtrt, II po^ the iuejmhi£ !e- 

41 Ottj 1 pt ipMu puimrirAl d-jilriap nn-1 
4 «¥ili I 1 birr aKinienD^I the a-|«iir-i 

tlm lm3|^ T tins upfiHijk tJaal m fewttn4 ? 
J ext: *£|t tlw «piri^ I hit sa te bil J ^ 
Irean. Vr wait of the ipbiHi inw 

dSwl «mc faTi h S kb Sjilrhi wltMu 
Ibe ttfffrp wilHLn I lie liftilip awnr tWJ 
fnnhkfLEb ! [ qut 4ttIt ill ! M 

[Ci i:harm tbe neicjeairsl 
elected c4?3iftn; ^iib * lu 
pljntlng i!« l>rft^. A liwIiUnin » J 
£ivra pi qf till* rahlWs 
tog ^Mticwnai fiem togiKrrR Jtcub ie^ 
iliitlltflil. 

' , ' /. /. i 520 , Fo, *' ItlllfUi? ‘ < 

n. 3 nni. 




f 


t 






MANTA A .MACiC 


n? 


Midwy IVtjitwL 

^SSSEBSSSSSMWMm S 

|? Ulatm itrULoflt! lul tAwii, »Ua nrtmbuaiif n“* 
jiub-liitn eojalo tcliti. 

SaOm mnjdf bit tiju !« <lrtlIu*kM * 

JjWrfF 

Biiitiiilibii nuijHit va Kjfllt. bYt ku mTtfnflt-Vrt 

flin* 

SmilUto* ik* iwBj.twl.ii ***>*» t^Jdi i»K«S* «W «)<■ ^ ** 

q 3 C u S qi D l'iL baJ^ b^ # palfini fc* n itrti * ktL> 

firriw?, 

J&mflWtf I *ku lUTiryutnlul H ! - IMS'™ rtS fel 'tt ~K*. b n *#«*». 

ilu -uji^aibil -WIjV- tfc.ivmnh tU'- 

4.1*1 WHEW utr fUiCE 0 # Tit* tlADS |'**AyTO 
1 >aws 4 15 ruvijr TO THE Cmtv ■*“ Bi*r»iJ. T 

Rtlrm'imo» mpMm'M* ^ll^U 

L,u (jJj usae tut: nuUi «1HW£<> twmiansib in td> mrfljjiwi ! , lt 

kU mill Uhktt» mini. jA'UwkWi *** nM •«*- 


JfaUf i'f 

K „ ' mum*.., r^pnu^p *™ n hmich a&k>« * 

•dull t*hB *»sUt»- 


' V*oI hcien; w*m; die nix ‘ttii- 
TncaTited <* Jt M d£» '****>._. 

* /, /. A, L s*t The »ti«el (al 
"trade") fc* cta*CTWMri «!«. 
•■ Sadlfe-" 

1 LlieJ bcfer< btginniot tKe 
<; f rue WC. Tb* iransUl.bn *rtH I* 


(tRHIJtr* TIKIU flJ site won!. KI mielt»- 

eiide by tbsuwel*** 
t Mai. “W* aft* Mai "■«* » 

*' * U QX '■ Ujpedang* *’ 

«[KW." _ 

B Aj'p«re»tl!= ,, ‘iek. 

:.” ;^r~r,LL- ^ ».■_- n r«tWtd:M*i ‘■»iojw»s " ,KJ 

■■ >» it- ~ s?*v.“ 

licit, O Vnuii;i,*bli J«' V* 1 * !! 

II \UL •* ^ktiiwir 1 " 11 4™ (of lllfhll* 

H Tlt«i h * w^iiil MaL " 

” io i«wrn hwi»," ta« 1* t» ^ Jutrtjul 
*he!i« tldi U Ertm«t«i »>'k “ F* 
mmto.’ „ „ 

U Mil. * !«<b*Wi " 

w/./Akjaj 


Jjj Gr»i 

* ■‘Ite intuit' *rc llie Mt« »«| 
.if tkn rice. cmKW'.el *> wMymt 
tbeKmlm •*>!» “f ^ '!»■ w 
ioc« *ilh ll>a ■«""..«« 'ta^T 
P#t II. li- M *14}H11 fftlliloM. S« Ml*T 
M*gh. y* ?Jf 

r Lu(M eifen iin lr*ftkl**iD* "« tb» 

f-ktttttr n^'J ii* ittcAttinc ^ JoabtfiiE s 


« 


t 
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APPENDIX 


jAJttfN Chahu riTMt ttuyrmcnon aoain^t Tilt Ticor ■ 

K^bu chfttck, kiliu dlslei 
Singlin' ddhart p.iuli 
Mnitthfild j^EUd batEmaH luJu 
Ja:L'n | 4 E;gftfi ih'k?i; 

Aku rnkl simJ rn^bu ' 

Milk iee-t Eijndi # k F;lC[kmIi nlm.i 

Mot, tiabl Musa o£hli bipL. 

$tfpithiEE£ j-r^rifSanp pjuah 
ftuitii£ »n^i4 

TumSr fc i??i;lii 5 -,-k_i r.c hirtg 1 
Ma.b V-iUcl.-ii tuiiu lidnk :-.riwi * 

TiiUK tmi afsv it ikanching; * 

Hint hi«ri iu£fii 

Ain JallTii iHrcm (.(ifULTim * 1 nglyi'i 
MuLa iFECLUjadL 

[Tbkfcfesnn heutg .“.b^rjv m MiLy fetiu, no MaU} u given | 

Htrv&b Tmswrfstip* j/ / 4 f 

Eitei ikfiugh rfccy hi: uitFicrtrd. ihuis^jh they map, m'.y ypp tse emingiSpil ir 
l 'lK twjugb* of :bt /iJiirfl ■ ej dU the .isti I'dk, old Ligot, ke. i< £iu »waj :i*J 
Afiprat.h m.t; i know th* ortgm of 70 m (uu hdeg* J-’uimab your Hinlbrf * 
niiEUEp and (be prophet Moeei® yiiui tlhEl'i. Sjm]j, in m y go the tuip in ibo 
\M\ *f ibe force. Tut 4 m ibc lock uhL you ure locoed up* era* ibe Jock of tbs 
PWpKct fcii |Hien placed on you h no hfijyr ^nn yoq jiidn’^c 1 yutH ilaiftfi, you at*: 
bm< k hr->| isp : liniry Ti rhf r«tX£Sis^i jin-cEd on ymsi dcsJin I ktii)w vnur ongiflii 
ffeiceKt, 


1 Cuntmtnk»lf^ in 11, K A. llerrcy 
sbe Dni0 T iff the Jakuitc of the Migb- 

bcnirhood tsf Ml Jklruuul rjohr* t, m 1 
pnntinl in .'uVurj-j jttmu Ni>. 

3- p. an Tfee jpclling the rnaginiil 
h** Wir miffTpd* inat tbs king ncecsi 
H MLifltltoiitS fox Uk drstmiki 

In lht WOffdl marVtd * (fie smnl on 
I be f ibnHiIrk bowe*or p he {vj p m* 

Ibc language of Elm rhajiri i|op DDt 
diffcf appejcnUj- from lhat E,f 
«hwrai* *M 1 be refwenK:*i to Fatiauh 
nm\ air of guMm; sewHe-jii b * n s trf 

MaLny inUdeiKL U tnity U that 
whole chum b hn#rn*fti! frem * 
Maky ionite. 

A lEi^d CcruimtltWCajlHl M the Httlc 

!im -, ami |inril«d mi s-n \ 10 

of I be, ftmc aiiimlTf- illlbit fpurn rbt 
-ba-rm hi nicjihipg the i.ngiit m the 
li^rr iilad ebo v!jo otocotlll^ lotbc fM 
-n.1 11 ALl"i father !idi«- 


ikm OS MnluffiWdllt InAnmec* faj 
M she name iz c<racrrarrt t rh< ;i^M ibr 
core id the le^cctiii b imiluMy n^slt^ 
und pertnrs f«lLjr 4 jlkvn Idea, 

1 11 PahJt. h N wild inflow ttte, 

1 ileiTfey uteervM than ai Fiftma^i 
hrttl ian^ flf]£t Mf^, pmUildj AU'i 
tmmii lhguEd he RbidtalnJ fai that of 
VS ■ MX hut Jibrth nn t MTfd^n bt not 
to l>c expedet] ia u arnipoaitioo of thU 
** 1 » Jn 4 th<r r t am( ^ rhcirt ieETyi ate reaB? 
dnn~esetilbtL The to*t ids JnduiflU 
<sf Thii Eypc h Tft hl fdufl" the i>bjcE« 
ii eelpiI sit by a .! ed uMivn urt Ibd [»*t 
A like eentciit that be know* the 
OF dr 'lit of the Ir-Ll-l i.hjjl 1 CjE 
in qi?E>tEfrtl tbi# ills fUEts tjiE^uphfkUEn- 
“i of ftFtiay ulLxrmp., ami m she v . 1 lioEri 
-\i\ 1 0 differ iufrr r, at * p^arm r lf 
'.loc* not much miller whether tl - 
■mtijart toQwJe^r id hir. eii-rvnaTy'* 
onj^ifa ii real nf merely ftii itiw cl. 


I 


f 





PLACE AMD PERSONAL NAMES.’ 


FLACK NAMES. 
O* K*»aH 


IfccKmp; jw BtwWmfc • MU. 

C'lvii’A', a v b « 1? nttti 111 

Kfelih}, 

PuaJtA, $■ [sUcb near Bflum. 
ttldimg, * Urtaaft ( J tu=M Bai^Ri- 
ClrJ^r, * fioit Ulw ^icaifcS H*1 mv 

«3&L pitta nttlW- 

limniikh G B ^ r '£ ^ ia '* 
h tjarntnmin in Ftnikr 

Ktafik i/a K imp**), ** 

BStLHL 

asiTMin 

Kufct, « hM 

4 MtAtni U®e ai 
Litni&\ a hill. 


Mtfrm a Ida, 

Mi&lan* i J»iN- 

£U»ki m tfrram (f neur m*mU 
‘‘aubiifc* 4 ill cam linear Iwwig - 
TKcndfoniL fJj/ri? }. 

SctuniT < At , SilimnM -=-IA>f. SBwfiiV 

Srami*i 4 smi tuiii hill* in 1*»= h it* 
Kctiiii- 

Siurtifi. * l 11 "* «" B4 J um - „,, , 

Sullies t piitt sn the 1 i* t >™ 11 
f? nat BdiftgL 

Ti3UirLj fc the name of a !fib£ nf P*JSS*»- 
Ilw mum vd * tn^M dr F&n- 

putts. 


SlHAN^ 0^ KvALA tCitttAJK^ 

fniku ->*|« itttW ' >* HU1* I Nan[ti of lh ,« uf I Kelt wrHlea.«nH *1*^ 

JtpA (Dielarya} j liria eoilscw 

OngblJ 


PERSONAL NAMES, 

SftHAKU **!> Paiwa* inRlAtJ- 

ot fbHowtfl birth* fcJfial rvumbto, 

Kfir-T^y " J -’ “!■" 

..f m< r— *-#■«- * lis,e e *™ i ‘ 1 “ " !bef — 

* * i^Jhl 


Afe& 


t fertft, 1 -t -Ciocudiic t-W 

[ot4 ! 

a. Bitngt L 


y CldlJbBftg l.f- ^Fafk" (il/W* 

Chibuny} 

4 CtwkajL 


3 ThfcUsi ft imcSLled to t>c irpiWMltfrt UR fit* eatartiu* 
7*T 


t 


t 









APPENDIX 




| Cheniok [to of 

6 Qmt»vL |W-] 

7 lVt>fdc =77 td ml 

is. Dcrum (*r J strum) fru^|* «|f 

$. Eckak. 

10 i kiugorp l*ce 37 J, 

11. Grality^ [iJidt^ti nnmt for I $] 

= tot. 

1 1 Gurtfi^ - Cudst 1 ti\ m 2 *> z 

SJ. H : : WC J*, 

U HiUsf [> brother ih. 

iotj r 49 , 6 ?, i^p aftii $ 5 . 

i$. 1 }>■? [aniMhef R-ifM for i t] lot. 

tb Jadim; (Bftfvr AioeJ; { e > wn oj 39: 
fa) ten of % 6 t a 1 jo (divorced* 
BO thlhhcTi] 

17. jana [tsi}* [bother name fta 
*1 1 «e <4- 
( 5 . Jf|tdt=S|tMm. 

mj. KiLt£ = 7 i [ihll.l, itjj. 
a* tUpis (GtfKxij *r 5 lren t ion 

»U>- 

a 1 XjmsIi = ioj I diltrirtTi, 5a, 115 J. 
it* Kccuinti ci£ = Jno children} 

13 - Hob |o»AI L feEr 43 , 

3_|- Krtih [..*/_] 

43. Kfit[..xq 

jn Lembtk ;>oh T PlisnsJ:: <t) I >«&*, 
cL 11 \%\ 9 iicbd j 6 ^all^ (j> 

*« 47 . 

3J. Uwaihl w ifl£ r 

»S Luadot [■■*£ ] s wc 44 

MiTffm [fu^j 


30. MtrJtl |m/J 

31 . Mirah [fteflj. 

32 . Mrmtag |we *J) 

33 + 

34 n* [hvoihtf cvf 40 ]- ^ 

35. W Dew, Sirolhcr of Its i 

36 . Pi" {hllftr af 3 $, 4 b, 

d& (if* ten} 1 a j\ 

37 . Pi' Gltacpf [called Ehrm(F) Ufan 

Utth of xi&mi &*n GtEiifit.j]: 

Cntn* Tfirtt S, lluhih* oli 
of Ijgjeh IflJ Kdantin ♦. = r>J ; 
children ic? mui 45 . 

3 B. IT Halm filled U? hf-foct with 
nf fiitUi]: -'> 3 - 

39 . FT Manl^ eklf&l *011 ,-1 ){j l w£j 

fci poitoacd Ihxj- Me Lot.t 
= \i\ 77 ; ch. Mani (no) 1 
= < 3 ? At ; th, >ib*T 4 fib). 

40 . PA* Itatlfig [tncihcf of J;]ss }4 : 

fh 14 i ite t 1 $. 

41 * Pailang [Flat, bud 01 PlctUl]^ iod; 
SB. 

4 ii I'lBiian ^ I'cml^n [kilffrl Tlltill H 
At the insdgatKm of a MaUy 
fjmcJ Kiulu t ^ho him^lf tfe* 
the thy** m lurtt]- 

43 . Pawih= 76 ; e>l ifld 

44 . PrdifndcD^ if Pimfcng = 79 

ih 2 $. fU t and 17 

45 . 3‘tEidta f *r ^ ice 37 

46 . tvn)«|*. 

47 . £f‘ *" fcaonna’* l * ^ 
Uiiiim)h7o; ch li 1 11 H sti IH. 

4 i?. Rend*’ niann riom Tumo. 

Mf&h] =&Vi eh. 66 , 

40 3 03 ! fb §7- 

30. Uqitiwh ?* HlalstKRfog ' lUPfjan 
ol Kclintits j ■= ili or ofi ^ 1 
51 ^!eail h MU of 5 ]. 


1 Ai ikiBg {Kelfihi Steal ^tto the uble a» fothm t— 
krpii'mb pxr. J ~ PtniAgi 1 (/*] 

l 1 1 

Tamlti (w m I fUdt t/) Hnrgl B f^.} 

afi.L at ,|aji4!b kiLSunj, imt &f iflrce dffiyj i dlttaal (E«f dfphdfta I he um e 
wm gireii at fuEtoirf: — 

Kt iBfreamE = Ktniii^tL* 

i . | | 

1 4 «i« f/f B Upga' (Jt-) Tuna EH (nr* > 


* 


f 







PLACE Am personal xames_ 


-iv 


52 j **W 5*i lo3 - Jfc " 3 . . 

!»• EftKL —>*»).*»• » rpg,« «. >'->■ *— 


61- 

6 *. IWriJici jaiicrtlii.f n»Bic 1 « 

Gductw, 1- . 

*,V Uecnrtttl! Pft*n*W nf 1 * 1 - 
xit. Biwii'tWlBJH 


Ctiibcl limit two* ihirehmt *n<l** 
toil w* Wtn ? twa by ogci 1 
while *111 pmA „ 

6*. ClxSud 1>“»H «“> a * 4 " T W 
67. ChitUrl* I tuimllml S9- 
6 S [eaiefl tiy I'E 1 * w ^«<» C 1 U,W 

nttlllV 

6g. OmycBC = 5*. 

70. DnUflstTnjf]**?. 

7|, IhJHlltC™ JL 


S 4 , Kcnan^n « 1 W F£nat>fiVi 
= JO. ft. 

KfPibofc= iS* 

M, Ktec4iwi4* , 

Ktnsay f ^ kS| ,!t ^ 49 

gj, K-^ [dad* *'¥ ^*0 

S^ B Uniit [S-/t-miV]=^S. 

cKL Hi 1 mtor£=^ 

VI . Ml' I ■ Wit fit >r tjBfel B«w*»he- 
tort With of *ld»i we ^“6«I 

at, 1*1“ “H* 4 MW ^" 

cr 11 1 1 ! ihtt ” r |■ S*» 

aj. MVKE«i?=3*. 

04, Ml* H»limi=40. 


95 I-wjanfl. At "l^Pg" 
** +3- 

96 . t'{magi' i' v ' 


73. (Wwl^w ^22 ("" d** 
aic±3 v , # 

73 . «*F* [Ct-;= ,“ gj 97 ; <i of 30 . 

74 L,gii(i4Bg l/pi^atiMil I *“T * ptm4 [n*ij 

f ,( djwmlttj t “* lt t* 11 ^ 99. 

75. ium t"™ TW«u kiiteJhy * *«■ ^ jH " nDl ~ 

w2T£» «S 1*5** wcn * tice4 

? to uwi I^Vtoel-43, *» WJ. £^^ =17 . 

77 5l E;"iiS^rS 3Hi-—- 

-t‘ . ■ —’ 


7K, Junii - 19 (dii 3 >l, H 3 V 


l*j Tl'oti£=t« [cWtdm 3*. HSV 
ioS. TafJt 
TfkaHi 


, q Kanch*^ ITT K^honc |W.wr 

fe>- Kei"atl = f > t ncl «bi™cn]. 

Si. Kil*w<-r E^-J 
if. KHi«*n& [dwll- 
S3. KefPti- [dli-S A "«W I*® 1 
(?4jrrtnlH3)l. 

St* t 

tr te 0 , E \pn>UMy cU«* « 0 ar 1 u. P™ Lpr'^btj rld«t wn ^ 55, 
34 ^,-n .. ^ ltSl {£« - 


itHV TL-kahi daugblerof 7. f.f- 

ll0 . Tti«lh (t| 

[pare Ull i senwt'tf K-cJeiri : wb* 

• ■ Uy ^ MiUv EeAlCiiid Lhi^L. 

iinsJ divGjecd by Jpikm 11 ]. 
1,1. Tfkmb.' «- 'ritoml-A 


,13 chosgwta [I** 1 ^ rsv 


tiu [ilea^lj : *ct II. «7. 
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l je. Mam [if* not icomtaj. ta* un 
ciuiisbrtHIj M*±i *ta ni 3 ^ rl'J' 
Mini!. f.tt. 


IIJ, S^ud l*vf t jaatigat dlE4 uf jtf, 

MS. JUiing, r 1 “ IIWith“ flT "Twig" 

[frt)Gfca.Mjr cldrtt i-jn >if jO| 


StMAHt; Of Kuala Kf.^£nFft<F jG*UHAi;*liK 
Sts nti 1 feta*. 

t r IJctgny. 5 . I>AUF 1 [Lcji < j- 

* L flodaV* f Hitfjo|U k ? I>u.mkei J. 

> Bun^i i. P&ui {Mominfjn 

4, IJafuluk 


StMAJf’i (Sift At f Iff M' 

t + JtaiL a KjOwsl I* Liluiif* 4 - 

rtwwM 

S» GUfi i MbuIo^. ?* TSl 


Saiui of Perak fj, lsw\~ 


t W.i/r t 


1 h |U -h iiss j j Jh 11 la -him poofc). 

2 ISMWiVfAiE i 

S ta^I'ICftti]. 

4 . Si femign [ Illov-im ]. 

5 SJ But* [Anthill]. 

6. SI (STjcHnmanJ 

7 , Si Kutblnl- 

6 Si L&rothap t?i, 

ij. SI Lliflaa iSitiisiiMm). 


to. St MiyAn, 

11. S* RiUjk 
J i StTsmut [EMtj 

f j. Sa Tliel^ jSLiwftgi. 
U Tyjaai JSguWJj. 
15 StVfuUff* 
in. Si Yatfen ( 7 ) 

17. SlYutelfr 
15 . Vunlj.it, 




19 . Bag?. 

ta Jl»ta KiHilul itwv* Kum^lj. 
SIp Mtinz (?}• 

it. Km Wtwi 

23 Si UilEt * [SI Bane). 

*4, SI 


23. Sp Pulih (Si-l'uorth) fWhite■■ 

36 - Sjjajjnp. 

SiftUH- 

A SuBgnk 

J-j. Tahemu- 


$mi |StKOl) M A1TW 
Mali. 

| r llaJLL 4. Dclahlat- 7, f&lragkt. 

3, Bancp, J. JSfjKop J i, Unlan [>lnr^l 

J- BcjiELL 6. LlEiinglaL o ChaEj^kSal 


1 In I Km mJ dw i^arsc^ufeut ruim^s 1 Jr A- L u«L ir, j sp, #31, iJJ, 

eactriEttcJ by pcrmtAiFnci Froru Martin * ipcJIang of itwi ofigmihi^i bc£B*U|thEtf 
f*£mdt£&rmi w stoe spelling #F ifce utiwu *iio»ft. 

hu Usn tni'nliJiri 









PLACE AND PERSONAL WAMES 


jo r Kippi. 

31. Rilmi 

jj (Otipi l Dolbi l 


]0i Oldofc. 

II. Chiwpiin^. 
ra Cl^awa. 

i> m\wi 
M- [ViU- 
iS GalidvL 
■ 6. Ifcin (Kbb] 
17. KtpL 
iS. KWh. 
id. KtkbhiL 


j3 r IfcWim. 
59. IklVlUlB. 

4a Bw 
41- UUwl- 
41 . EtoBe- 


t AfcPP- 

s. AbbW 

1- (SpwT) 

4 . C*eiv*ng 

^, K^i l-A-.tlK./futi] 


if* Xkcrei 


ae, KbSh- 

ai- Kubb. 

It LxitaL 
23, ijiitujvt 
*4 

z%, We£*t 

id. Meak-Ji |? Im«nih-J. 

Mentorl 
a*. Fte. 

iq, Kn£]<um. 

AnmA£ 

+3. Ik*. 

44. Kamin 

4 5 Km, 

46 , Llijuil, 

*?• L*5E- 

Ufcim (SSasnuj. 

Mrtr. 

A. Kq.'k JAVr-BtoJ. 
7, MihiL 
& tsflLpqng- 
-I- S,imjm 

10. Sjs4^o psaogfca] 
Sdkbat 


33. Slim- 
3.4 5 c 1 cb£ft- 

35 . SfldiiL 

36- Tod*- 

37, Twonp 


4S- MnpuEi 
44 h Moeb 
50. ScL6 
jl + Singe a 
Tcqb^. 


iSh S&tnfa 

13 . 

IJ, 

14 , Yef». 


17 , Tlnm [ujiidl 


fiaboL 

Bu^nq (VW^c4V 
tijcloiij; [ IfW-Viao^ 

Jilisi. 

Jcnii 

Jt«liing> 

Kii:b# [litiUt 
Kul. 

Ktdit j«*s [I wo 

uf D lit*]. 

KbUm 


Bum 1 

rkto, 

13 - Kunfc^g. 

13. fr-mak. 

14. M«tL 

15 . Mutido, 

16 . Kali* V ”Nndoti 

iji 11 Kador t w 
Td^fijp 
17. E’K&Hfe* 

>S. R*K 

15, HMitl 

£&. HfcOTjt*!- 

ai, Sikh- 

/Vrwa/z, 


11, SanthfikL 
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